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INTRODUCTION 


Bontekoe’s Eaft Indian Voyage was one of the moft 
popular of the numerous adventure books m which the 
Dutch seventeenth century public delighted It 
appeared at Hoorn in 1646, more than twenty years 
after the events related , m the next few years over a 
dozen piratical editions were brought out in various 
Dutch towns All through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it continued to be reprinted 
Bontekoe’s name became part of the Dutch language, 
and “ ccn reis van Bontckoe ” is £hll a common expres- 
sion to denote a journey with more than its due share 
of accidents 

Yet it is only to the discernment and perseverance 
of Jan Jansz Dcutel, printer at Hoorn, that we owe the 
preservation of the Captain’s great ftory at all He 
himself, as Deutel relates m his Dedication to their 
Honours, the Directors of the Hoorn Chamber of the 
Eaft India Company, “ already seemed to have vowed 
it to oblivion ” Deutel, who writes with a portentous 
solemnity, and in an elaborately classicift ftyle, con- 
tracting curiously with Bontekoe’s downright simplicity, 
assures his patrons, after a dissertation on patriotism 
in general, that he has always been keen to make known 
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INTRODUCTION 

to the world the deeds accomplished by natives of the 
town of Hoorn. When he was permitted to read 
Captain Bontekoe’s manuscript he at once, m spite of 
the Captain’s modeSt depreciation of his own work, 

“ found it to be worth} to remain in eternal remembrance 
with us and our descendants Accordingly I begged of him 
that he would let me pnnt it, but he was not inclined thereto, 
parti} because the events were almoft forgotten and grown old 
by time, partly because he had not described them in such a 
Style as was, in his opinion, suitable to be printed Finally, 
after much amicable entreat} and insistence of some of his 
good friends, did he give his consent ” 

Indeed, Bontekoe’s relation betrays the inexperienced 
author on every page The art of connedhng his 
sentences, of avoiding repetitions, of delicately indica- 
ting that unimportant events later on will acquire 
significance, the technique of the Story-teller, m short, 
was unknown to the man who knew all there was to 
be known about the art of conducing a ship and a 
ship’s company through the awful difficulties and perils 
of an EaSt Indian voyage There are many passages in 
the book where one is almoSt tempted to take the pen 
from the -worthy Captain’s clumsy hand and tell his Story 
for him in an amended form There are other passages 
where one would give anything to be able to interview 
him so as to get hold of the really interesting details 
which he forgot to set down Sometimes again he is so 
obscure as to lea\ e one guessing at his precise meaning 
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in r k o n i c*i i o \ 

V,d \ ct ’ h<»* .c'. pri’rjul ’houhl '\c be to Mr 

Dentes n»<; <ml\ f<>, lunni; p r : tnded the ageing, 
Cir'im to let h; sinmi'ai,': hr ptihh'hcd. hut for 
itaunp rrlm.itd trout d<uiv* an*, oi the thing v.lurh 
v. r nrs. *iMv .M*h r tonhi ih>, but v.htch he mi- 
elonhtcdh could hale done. md v.mild line 'pnill 
i lo.clt bool sn <hi*ni "Item Ih'.’. cordnlh cio v.c 
(O’fi , c the pcdintrt o; hi* <>v n Dritu i.ion md Preface 
Mice lie ha> allotted Hootrlor to pral to u‘ ns hi' 
homch !a*u na; r uni r.r oted 

I'm with ill 3m hor.iomtnr v an author Hontcloi 
v. *o him* elf h. tit the hr t I'cmthlc tnrntor of hie 
'turendom labour* nni id.ctiturcs If 1m honl In' 
become fatnom it r not onh on account of the matter 
it hie to relate \ »o th>t, once more Dcutel, v ho 
\s it tcriainh not i had judge of the v.orl lie published, 
v. ill tell us vs hi n mule *uch in uvdininilc.ous and 
such i la'dmp. appeal 

pbt 0)1',’ \<hi e jiu”, lit- a" uir* i he Header in hie 
Preface “ Here .<>« will find no trifling, nor dream', nor 
fabnlou' imagining* \or \ a' tin* dc'cription made oil 
hearae, — m, n g ln r ed on j'er'onal ciprrirnce, relit nip v liai 
miracle' God performed In the author limi'eH ind tlio'c who 
were with him lor vlio ‘hall not greath marerl wlirn 
reading hov a man of that human Lind who come *o often to l 
'udden end — through *o much peril and adeerstte, indeed 
through strc'-e* in e Inch to hope for am escape appenred to 
be Id c despairing, w i« In the hord’t mcrce brought to i place 
of 'afett 1 ’ 
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INTRODUCTION 

That was, and always will be, the chief attraction 
of the book : the spedlacle of a human being battling 
againsk elemental forces, at tremendons odds, 
tenaciously holding on to dear life, and coming safely 
through in the end. 

But it would not be so attractive, nor so moving, if 
Bontekoe, by the manner of his telling the skory, did 
not reveal his own personality so completely and so 
engagingly. He was himself pervaded with that sense 
of the miraculous that communicates itself to his 
readers, he was sensitive both to the tragedy of disaster 
and to the goodness of God apparent in escape. And so 
he does not merely describe the external events — 
although he does describe them to some purpose when 
they haie gripped his attention — but he continually 
notes, with the most disarming sincerity and absence 
of display, his own mental readtions to them 

No doubt he wants us to know that he was m the 

right in all his confhdls with those intolerable persons, 

the “ Merchants ”, who represented on his ship the 

interests and the authority of his and their “ Lords 

* 

and Masters ”, the Diredkors of the Company. But 
how refreshing to hear him confess to “ fear and 
trembling ” whenever the occasion is such that any- 
body except professional heroes would succumb to 
human weakness of that kind Of professional heroism 
there is remarkably little to be found in the book 
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INTRODUCTION 

Neither in the encounters with the “ Specks ”, nor in 
the miserable “ war ” made on the unfortunate 
Chinese, leaft of all perhaps in the terrible ftory of 
the fire, is there anything spe&acular for Dutch 
chauvinism to feafl its eyes on. Bontekoe never tries 
to embellish And how charmingly he pi&ures 
himself m his relations with the men He never 
pretends that his word was law with them In fa£t, 
however pleasant the spe&acle of the Captain of an 
Eaft-Indiaman ruling his crew with “ gentle words ”, 
and inviting their opinion before giving orders, there 
are occasions when by his own account Bontekoe 
clearly appears as somewhat deficient in strength and 
decision 

At the same time, it should be remembered that the 
system of Councils, which pervaded the whole service 
of the Company as it did the government of the Dutch 
Republic, encouraged methods of deliberation and 
consultation rather than of command In a general 
way it may be said that the Dutch as a nation were, 
and are, more easily led than driven, and although I 
imagine that Bontekoe might on one or two occasions 
have been a little firmer, on the whole he seems to me 
m this respeft to have been truly typical of the splendid 
class of men to which he belonged. 

The important thing is that before reading very 
long one begins to see Bontekoe as a living man, and a 
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lo\able man at that The sense of human contaft 
which his simple narrative conveys so strongly heightens 
the interest in his adventures Admiration for the 
superhuman endurance of that very human person 
grows upon one as his misfortunes accumulate without 
breaking his cheerful determination to try all the 
resources of his technical skill and inventiveness before 
giving himself up for loft. Does it not amount to 
saying that Bontekoe possessed at least one quality of 
the born ftory-teller in a very high degree ? And, 
indeed, however faulty his technique, it does not 
obscure that quality, which ftill works its spell 
triumphantly with countless readers 

Apart from the year of his birth — 1587 — hardly 
anything is known about Willem Ysbrantsz(oon) 
Bontekoe except what may be learnt from his journal. 
The second name is, of course, a patronymic, indicating 
that his father's Chnffaan name was Ysbrant It will 
be observed m the book that the use of patronymics 
was skill general m early seventeenth century Holland 
Third names — that is, family names — were far less 
common. Bontekoe's own name, which means Piebald 
Cow , w as prettv certainly derived from a sign decora- 
ting his father's house at Hoorn ; it may hase been a 
shop or ?n inn. He sa}s himself, in the course of his 
book, that he had ne\ er been m the Indies before he 
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INTRODUCTION 
went there on this voyage m command of the ill-fated 
Nieuzo-Hoorn Probably he never went again. 

When he sailed from the Texel on 18th December, 
1618, it was juft over twenty-one years since Cornells 
de Houtman had fallen into that port after having 
accomplished the firft Dutch voyage round the Cape 
of Good Hope The success of De Houtman’s 
expedition had caused a number of companies for 
trading m the Eaft to be formed m various towns of 
Holland and Zeeland From 1598 to 1601 no less than 
fourteen fleets totalling sixty-five ships went from the 
Netherlands to the Indies, moft of them to Java and 
the Moluccas, to ship pepper and spices. Some of 
these companies made enormous profits, but it was 
plain to everybody that their competition and rivalry 
endangered the whole of this new-born trade Both 
to preserve the cheapness of the native markets and to 
proteft the new position agamft the Portuguese, 
combination was urgently required The government 
of the Dutch Republic took a hand, to bring the 
mterefted parties together The Portuguese, whose 
monopoly m the Eaftern world was so suddenly invaded 
had been, since 1580, the subjefts of the King of Spam 
and as such at war with the United Provinces, whose 
independence the King of Spam ftill was a long way 
from recognising To attack the Portuguese colonies 
was therefore to attack the enemy in one of the sources 
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of his wealth, and when m 1602, after negotiations 
under the conduct of the “ Advocate ” Oldenbarnevelt 
himself, the trading Compames were amalgamated, the 
States-General granted to the United Dutch EaSt 
India Company a monopoly preventing all other 
Dutchmen from trading between the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Magelhaes and at the same time 
delegated to it sovereign powers, which made it into 
an extremely powerful body for attack and conquest 
in the area of its monopoly. 

The organisation of the Company presented clear 
evidence of its having sprung from the amalgamation 
of earher and independent bodies. It consisted of 
several “ Chambers ”, having their seats in the various 
trading towns which had taken part m the early 
voyages The Amsterdam Chamber was the principal 
one, there was one m Zeeland, one in the Maas diStmfl: 
(Rotterdam and Delft), and one m the Zuiderzee region 
(Hoorn and Enkhuizen). Hoorn m the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries was a busy shipping centre 
Later, with the increasing draft of seagoing vessels, the 
shallowness of the Zuiderzee became an obstacle of 
ever more serious importance, until the town became 
the quiet rural market and fishing port which it is 
to-day 

In the firSt years of its existence, the Company’s 
fleets repeatedly attacked all the mam strongholds of 
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the Portuguese colonial **.iicm, Mozambique, Goa, 
Malacca, but all 'lice aitac.)* failed, ami it v. i c onl) 
on 'lie Molucca*, enacted became onl*. there were the 
picciom *p:ce p.own. tliat "lie Dutch succeeded, b) 
dint of hard fight. nj\ in getting a foothold On 
rcacral of the i , land*. tlir Portuguc'c. v.ho here liad 
the dnctff Mjrj'ort of the Spaniard' irom the Philippine* 
V.crc fm fleet, Dutch tonrc *r* v.erc Inillt. and tile 
population' compelled t<» trade onh v.jth t he Dutch, 
and on tlior term* 'I he Dutch did not onl. export 
tile * pice* The. had managed to obtain a looting 
on tlic Coromandel cna'i and from ilirre imported t he 
v.*j licit -famed cloths into the Archipelago It wa* 
tlieir ambition to eliminate all other traders unite 
and Luropcan, and acquire a earn inf; monopoh in the 
Pattern world 'uch a< the*, alrcadt po c sc tc ed in 
Europe 

Thet were A ill far rcinmcd from that ideal At 
* 

llantam, the peat commercial centre of the Archi- 
pelago, winch had been their fiKl obje£\it c because the 
Portuguese, had no fortified pofl tliere, or near it, they 
Aill had to be content with .a competitive position 
And it was not onl) t lie Portuguese and the Indians 
themsches who competed In the w.al c of the Dutch 
expeditions the English had followed, and their 
activities, both in the Moluccas, and in Java, caused 
not a little anxiety and resentment to the Dutch 
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The Moluccas, precious m themselves, were too remote 
to serve as a centre from which to control a trading 
movement that already embraced the Archipelago and 
the Indian mainland and Wretched out feelers towards 
China and Japan In 1610, the Directors, realising 
the need for a unified and continuous command in the 
area of their monopoly, had instituted the office of a 
Governor-General, who was to be assisted by a Council 
But this was an itinerant government For several 
years the Governor-General and Council travelled up 
and down between the Moluccas and Bantam, where 
they could be said to be on their own territory only 
when they were on board ship The need for a 
general rendezvous , a seat for the central authority, 
became pressing 

When Bontekoe set sail from the Texel, m December, 
1618, momentous events were juSt taking place in the 
Indies In that same year Jan Pieterszoon Coen, the 
moft llluSfcrious son of Bontekoe’s native town, Hoorn, 
had received his appointment as Governor-General 
He was a man of vision and determination, ruthlessm his 
dealings with the Indian peoples, and little inclined to 
allow considerations of European politics to ftand in 
the way of a ftruggle with the English, whose intrusion 
in the Archipelago he looked upon as the moft serious 
menace to the future of the Dutch Company In the 
summer of 1618 he began building a fortress at 
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consequence of Coen’s policy, explains why the break- 
downleft it in command of the situation Bontekoe has 
occasion to mention English ships as a6hng j omtly with 
Dutch fleets, near the Philippines and off Macao. In 
fact the English were never able to pull much weight 
in the expeditions which were in the next few years 
organized by Coen’s restless energy, and the inftrudtion 
given to the Dutch commanders made it clear that 
English assistance was not really desired at Batavia 1 
The “ Amboyna Massacre ”, to which there is no direft 
reference m Bontekoe’s pages, but of which diStant 
echoes may be heard 2 , was the tragic conclusion of the 
co-operation comedy. 

After some years of rather humdrum sendee m the 
Archipelago Bontekoe was employed on one of those 
expeditions by which Coen hoped to extend the Com- 
pany’s trade, namely that which was sent in April, 1622, 
to attack the Portuguese fortress of Macao and to 
open up trade with China. The expedition, led by 
Cornells Reyertsz, was a dismal failure The attempt 
againSt Macao was given up after some operations 
that were severely censured by Bontekoe in a letter to 
Coen 3 No match for the Dutch at sea, the Portuguese 
always offered stubborn resistance againSt attacks on 
land Later on, under the Governor-General Van 
Diemen and Maetsuycker, the conqueSt of Ceylon, of 
Malacca, Negapatam and the Malabar CoaSt, was to 
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prove a very arduous and coftly business. And 
Reycrtsz was hardly more successful agamft the Chinese 
than he had been agamft the Portuguese He came 
with the offer of an amicable treaty of commerce 
The Chinese, however, happened to be m a far from 
friendly mood towards foreigners, as a result of fridhon 
with the Portuguese Moreover, the Dutch asked for 
much more than permission to trade for themselves 
They wanted to diredl a blow agamft their enemies and 
to interrupt the profitable trade which the Portuguese 
from Macao and Malacca, and the Spaniards from 
Manilla, were ftill carrying on with China They 
presumed to ask that no junks should trade except with 
their permits And before entering into conversations 
with the Chinese authorities at all, Reycrtsz occupied 
Pehu, in the Pescadores (nth July, 1622), which was 
Chinese territory, and fitted out the island as a naval 
base, building a fort on the south-weftern extremity 
This angered the Chinese, and the proposals addressed 
to the authorities of the Amoy Diftrift — “ the river of 
Chinchu ” having been seledted as the hkekeft Chinese 
harbour — were met only with the urgent demand that 
they should evacuate Pehu 2nd Odtober, 1622, 
Reyertsz and his Council decided to make war on the 
Chinese, to see if thus they might not be brought to 
change their minds. Now began a futile and degrading 
“ war ”, m which a fleet of never more than a dozen 
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ships manned by 1,000 or 1,200 men tried to harass 
the immense and impassive empire of China, by 
marauding expeditions on a few miles of coaSt and by 
burning a few villages and a few score of junks It was 
made more repulsive by the demand of the authorities 
at Batavia for Chinese captives Coen, his imagina- 
tion aflame with the vision of a populous Batavia, that 
would feed trade and make remittances of money from 
home superfluous, was especially keen and largely 
responsible for the slave-raiding policy that resulted 
Bontekoe gives the fadts stoically, and it is inStrudhve 
to see a man, as humane as he is where his own kind 
is concerned, so insensitive to the sufferings of an ahen 
race On the one hand his laconic statement that the 
captives were “ sold ” at Batavia is apt to give a wrong 
impression They were distributed among the principal 
Chinese already settled there, who undertook to pay a 
ransom of 60 reals of eight per head for them, m 
fifteen monthly instalments After that they were 
apparently on the same footing as other Chinese 
coloniSts 1 It was a syStem of enforced settlement, 
and really a sincere compliment to the docihty and 
mduStriousness of the Chinese Yet on the other hand, 
the full horror of these proceedings does not appear in 
Bontekoe’s account of them Not many of the 1,400 
captives mentioned by him as working on the Pescadores 
ever reached Batai 1a, whether to be sold or indentured 
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One hundied and eight}, transferred to the Hacrlem 
from the Groningen , seem to h.r\c armed all right 
But of 1,150, waiting on the Pescadores, so many died 
that in September, 1623, only 571 were left to be 
shipped to Batavia, and of these in January, 1624, no 
more than thirty-three disembarked nine 

Reyertsz had soon come to see that nothing could be 
effected by the methods adopted The forces at his 
disposal were too small to make any impression on the 
Chinese rulers, except that the outrages committed 
raised their hatred and resentment. It was onl} his 
successor in the command of the expedition, however, 
Dr Sonck, w r ho took charge in August, 1624, w-hen 
Bontekoc w r as already back at Batavia, who succeeded 
in making the Governor-General (De Carpentier) 
consent to a change of policy 

“ Our proceedings on the coail of China ”, Sonck wrote, 
“ have so embittered the whole of China againft us that we 
arc looked upon as no better than murderers, tyrants and 
pirates Our dealings w'lth the Chinese have indeed been very 
hard and cruel, and in my opinion such that the desired trade 
could never be obtained by them 

“It would be better had we never been on the coaib of 
China, and I wish that Your Honours, before the departure 
from Batavia of the Commander Reyertsz, had been accurately' 
informed of the power and customs of the Chinese as well as 
of the conditions of the country In that case perhaps 
the entire empire of China, and the Emperor himself, 
would not have been disposed againff us with hofhlity and 
revenge Now these and many other inconveniences and 
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misfortunes frill urst, if posable, bare to be in the aptest 
trap eliminated, before the Company vriH be able to obtain 
the long desired fruits of that over-excellent Chinese trade ’’ 

The Pescadores were at once evacuated, and the 
Dutch made Taiwan on Formosa their headquarters, 
as the Chinese had all along urged them to do. 

Of any appreciation of the wider issues of the events 
in which he was engaged, there is little trace in 
Bontelioe’s account. 1 He had no share in the direfl 
responsibility for them. The condu £1 of the exp edition 
was entrusted to a Council of seven members, including 
Reyertsz, who was the President. Bonteboe was not 
among the number, which included only one of the 
Captains of ships in the Beet. One member was a 
Captain of soldiers, and the four remaining members 
were Merchants Both the Merchants who successively 
served on Bonteboe's ship the Groningen, Bosschaert 
and Nieuwenroode, sat on the Council from which the 
Captain was excluded 

The title of Merchant indicates a rant in the ofEcial 
hierarchy of the Dutch East India Company. The 
several gradations are : Assistant, Junior Merchant. 
Merchant, and Senior Merchant. Above that, there 
are Commanders and Governors, and with them we 
have reached the sphere of the Governor-General’s 
Council. The two men named were in facl Senior 
Merchants, and they were considerable personages. 
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The relation* hr,v. ccn the Cipun of i •- Ji j j-> am! the 
Merchant v.ho <r. . rd on it a' a pood deal more linn a 
‘tipercarpo v. c*c difmult Quarrel' v. ere frequent. 
V Bontrloc indulpr m a frv. palpable hit' agamQ 
Hc\n Ro! d Cornell \an Nienv. mrotulc, it r only 
mir to quote «o,nr 'tnitmr*- on the Cap: tin tint occur 
in the latte, • rri orr to the Goa er,io;*C>cncral am! 
Council In the (7r, t.'-'V*,, lie 'aw tlma at one time 
had a* much a 1 fta r feet of .eater, “ there hemp, throui h 
tile car clc > lie * of t ho c aa ho ought t<> ha a c • ccn thereto, 
not a pump that could he ti'ed in the v.Jiolc 'hip ” 
“ I he (7?\ •owe*; he add'. " l* a .seal 'hip, nor )' 'lie 
l.cpt in repair a r *hc miph: to he, oj that the Lord' and 
Madera .adl not hate ‘craicc of her r o long a< aaould 
be proper” Ha.tnp a 'upre turn to oiler for a 
technical impro.cmrnt (rattan cord' to he u<td mdtad 
of ordinar, rope' for anchor'), he requed' that this 
may he cxp-c"l) and ^Iridlh oidcrcd, because “other- 
tare the Captain'’ pride v ill 'carceh permit them to 
adopt this 

No one aalio has read Homed oe’s journal is ldely to 
tale the Merchant’s criticisms at their face talue If 
it rc\ea]s anything, it certainly is neither slothfulncss 
nor incompetence 'J’lic dogged perseverance and 
resourcefulness display cd on both the voyage out and 
the \oyagc home, that is what after all remains as the 
Wrongest impression of Bontcloc’s journal 
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Behold here Bontekoe, on perilous toy age bent, 

B) God’s good cure prcseried to all men j wondeiment 
Hunger and thmt, storms, fire and sword, he did survive 
And stood /’ the midst of death, the on!) man alive 

J J D 
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journal or Notable History of the East- 
Indian Voyages of Willem Ysbrantsz 
Bontekoe of Hoorn 

In the year of Our Lord 1618, the 28th December, 
I, William Ysbrantsz Bontekoe of Hoorn, set sail from 
Texel, being captain of the ship named Ncw-Hoorn, 
manned with 206 men, of size about 1,100 tons, the 
wind being Eaft 

The 29th day we passed the Heads 
The 30th day, in the evening, we sighted Portland, 
the wind ftill Easterly The 31ft day we passed 
Plymouth 

The i£t January 1619 we passed England’s End, the 
wind being the same, and set our course out to sea, 
S W by S 

The 2nd day the wind veered to S E , set our 
course S S W with a ftiff breeze 

The 3rd day the wind changed to South with a fhff 
breeze , set our course to W S W 

The 4th day the wind came S W with increasing 
force, so that we were compelled to take m our top- 
sails. During the night the wind blew so hard that 
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we took in the foresail and lay to westward with one 
sail. 

The 5th at night we shipped three seas, so that the 
upper deck was half -full of water, and the men began 
to cry out “ We’re sinking, we’re sinking, the bow gun 
ports are open ! ” Hearing that I ran hafhly to the 
forecaftle and found the portholes to be closed, where- 
upon I called out to them “ There is no danger ! ” and 
said, “ Look lively now, let a man go below to see if 
there may be water m the hold”, which was done at 
once and they found no water in the hold , so I 
ordered them to bale out the water with leathern 
buckets. But the men’s cheats were slipping and 
shifting to and fro by the force of the water, so that 
they could hardly keep themselves on their feet to 
bale. So we were forced to break the cheats to pieces 
with crowbars ; then there was space to bale, and by 
God’s help we got nd of the water. We were then 
drifting without sails, but the ship swung so mightily 
that we were compelled to put up the sail again to 
steady her. We lay over to westward, the weather 
being very intemperate, with rain, so that the sea and 
sky did appear as if welded together, the whole sea 
foaming as if it were aboil. 

The 6th, 7th and 8th day it continued foul weather 
with ram We saw that day many sea-fowl, which 
caused us to believe ourselves near the island Brazil, 
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for ccrtunt) 'tkc, set our course for the island 
of lie dc Mat o or lie del Fogc * Coming there about, 
it became calm with \nnablc wind* and we were forced 
to tael before we could male it , we now got parted 
from our consorts since the) came to the lie dc Mayo 
and we to the lie del Fogc, these islands l)ing near 
together 

Armed at the island we could find no anchorage, 
so ran close under the coafl into calm water We had 
brought with us from Holland a number of small 
mafls and spars which we now got out, pushing them 
out bacLuards through the port and hauling them on 
dee! We sawed a <pir of 14 palms through length- 
wise and made two fishes and fixed them (besides two 
other fishes) agunfl the mafl, which made our mafl 
as flrong as it had been before At the same time we 
sent our sloop to the coafl to fish and being come 
close to the shore the Spaniards came with loaded 
musLets on to the beach and shot at our boat, to show 
they did not want our men to land , so they came back 
to us bringing but little fish Meanwhile, we were 
busied with fixing and binding our mafl. The mafl 
being ready, we put up our top-mafl again and made 
everything trim and shipshape, at w'hich w r c all 
mightily rejoiced, for there our mafl flood again so 
fine it w'.as a pleasure to sec It w r as near as thick as 
the pillar of a church That evening we departed 
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from the lee of the before-mentioned island and set 
our course to pass the iEqumo&ial Line 

While lying by this island there came a great shower 
of duft off the land, as if there had been a fire, and 
clung to the rigging of the ship so that it was as white 
as if strewn with white ashes The next day, in the 
morning, when the cook had made ready the breakfaft, 
we saw two sails behind on our lee, took in our topsails 
and held towards them Being come near them, they 
were our two companions, to wit : the ship Nieuto- 
Zeelandt and the ship Enkhuysen whom we loft sight 
of in the night by the islands lie de Mayo and lie del 
Foge , we rejoiced greatly, visited one another on 
board and related our adventures. They told us how 
they had been on land on He de Mayo for their 
refreshing, but had found nothing and loft two of 
their men who were slam by the Spaniards, one of 
whom came from Hoorn by name Ysbrant Dirckz 
The wind was S E. we kept our course for the 
iEquino&ial Line Coming under the line it was 
calm, but at times we had great gufts of wind with 
ram, the wind coming from all pomts so that we wafted 
three weeks before we could cross the Hsquinofbal 
Lme. By night the sea appeared as it were all afire 
and foaming, it seemed as if sparks of fire shot out 
from the bow of the ship, but by day it ceased , this 
(more than common) fire of the sea did greatly aftonish 
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all of us. Set our course to get above the Abrolhos, 1 
having a S E. wind Coming up to the Abrolhos the 
wind Stilled and we f cared we could not get to wind- 
ward of them, yet on nearing them the wind came up, 
but even so we ran so near that we had sight of the 
outside islands , thus we came to windward of them 
by God’s help, which rejoiced us all, for had we failed 
in this we should have been forced to make a long 
journey with the peril of having many of our men 
sick. We gave the men that day double ration of 
food and to every mess a can of Spanish wine Set 
our course for the islands of TriSlan d’Acunha And 
after we had sailed for several days we were at the 
height of these same islands yet had no sight of them 
The wind now being N W. we bore eastwards to make 
the Cape of Bonesperance [Good Hope]. After 
holding this course for some time we saw black-specked 
gulls of which occasionally we caught some, with 
Sticks covered with a piece of fat and hooks to them, 
and so pulled them into the ship by way of paStime 
The sight of these said gulls is a token of the Cape 
of Bonesperance being near, for they followed us to 
the Cape But there is a trustworthy sign that the 
Cape be near or that you be at the height thereof, to 
wit When you shall find the compass to hold Straight 
south and North, then look out for land We did prove 
this and saw land, namely the Cape of Bonesperance, 
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yet the wind was so strong from the Well that 
we ran. with a reefed foresail and duril not attempt 
to land. Therefore we called the ship’s council 
together and resolved to sail paft the Cape, having all 
our men m good health and no want of water , so we 
let her go before the wind and continued our way. 
This was m the laft of May being five months after 
we sailed from Holland 

We kept our course along the coaft to the land 
of Terra de Natal In passing this coast the weather 
was very fair, we visited aboard one another and made 
good cheer. And the ship Enkhuysen being destined 
for the coaft of Coromandel, she took leave of us and 
set another course as so to run inside the island of 
St. Laurentius, otherwise named Madagascar, and so 
further to the Mayottes to refresh themselves there ; 
we took leave and wished one another a prosperous 
voyage. We and the ship Nieuw-Zeelandt set our 
course to run outside St. Laurentius, and while we 
sailed in company we came at times on board of one 
another and burned the signal light each for a night 
by turns ; but after a time we had some dispute about 
setting our course and could not agree , yea, it went so 
far that we separated, each going the course he deemed 
be£L Nieuw-Zeelandt went 2 degrees further South 
than we did , they had many sick men at that time 

When we had sailed for a long time after we 
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separated, being at the height of 23 degrees South of 
the jEquino£lial Line, we had ctcr y day many who 
fell sick, by reason of which the officers (on the part of 
the common men) came into the cabin asking that we 
should go to the island of Madagascar for refreshing , 
they feared all our men would become sick, for about 
forty of them lay in their beds and many others did 
complain of being out of sorts We therefore resolved 
wnth the w-holc council to hold a steady course to the 
island of Madagascar, to a Bay named Sandla Lucia. 
Coming near the coa£l w r c could see no place to bring 
m the ship , w c put out our boat and I went with the 
boat well-manned to the shore the ship holding in 
and off near the land. Approaching the coaft in the 
boat we found the sea beat so furiously on the shore 
that there was no chance to get into it , w T c saw many 
people come on the shore and one of our men sprang 
overboard and got to them, but he could not under 
ftand them, they w T avcd their hands dowmwards as 
it were to say that there w r as a place to land These 
folk, as far as we could see, had no fresh food with them , 
so we must needs go back empty-handed to the ship 
And when we came on board (much as we hated it) 
without refreshments, the sick were grieved beyond 
measure We resolved to go out to sea again and 
hold South to the height of 29 degrees, then veered 
and sailed Ealf by South till we came to 17 degrees 
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South of the iEquinodhal Then our men again 
begged that we should make land to seek for refresh- 
ment, which we agreed to do seeing that every day- 
more of our men fell sick and some died Therefore it 
was resolved to make for the island of Mauritius or the 
island of Mascarenhas 1 and we set our course between 
the two, for these islands he near together. So we 
ftruck the Eaft end of the island of Mascarenhas, 
sailing close round the corner along the shore, found 
40 fathom depth close to land and caft anchor, but it 
was an incommodious place for the ship to lie, being 
too near the shore As we lay there the sick crawled 
out of their berths and would fam have got on land ; 
but the sea running very high, we were afraid to take 
the sick with us to land ; so we sent out the boat to 
examine the place and coming on land did find the 
dung of turtles and so returned to the ship ; the sick 
kept on entreating to be put on land for they smelt 
the air saying . “ Were we only on shore we were half 
cured of our sickness But the Merchant Heyn Rol 
would on no account agree thereto , saying that the 
coaft was there too £leep, whereby we might easily 
drift from the land and be cut off from our folk But 
the men persisted and almoff with clasped hands 
besought me to bring them on land, so that m the end 
I let my heart be softened and consented I went to 
the Merchant Heyn Rol and asked him if he would 
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agree to u But lie answered. “ No. not in an) iuj v 
Then I <ud to him. “ Then I will tale it on mjsclf 
I will bring them on land I went up to the men and 
said, “ Come here, men, help one another into the 
boat, I will bring) ou on land’’ Then the crew helped 
the Mck into the boat, and I ordered a sail to be gnen 
them for maling a tent, a ho oil and uncgar, pans to 
cool with ac well a< \nfluah, aho cools to look after 
the sick and cool for them, then we went dircftly to 
the shore 

Being on land the) crept together in the grass 
saying, “We feel better alrcadi and looling about 
we found a great mam dot es in the trees, of those blue 
field-dot c« Tilt) let thermehes be caught by hand 
or killed w ith flic! s, hat ing no sense to fly atvay We 
took that da) about tw o hundred, brought them to the 
fire and fell a-boiling and a-roafling for the sick as 
well as for those in health We found also man) land- 
turtles , these we boiled with Damascus plums, of 
which we had brought plenty with us from Holland 
I then returned to the ship leaving the sick (about 
forty in number) w ith the cooks on shore Being come 
on board again we thought it well seeing that the ship 
lay in a perilous place, that I should go by night with 
the boat well-manned and sail along the coaft to see 
if we could find a better roadibead to anchor the ship 
This I did and sailed the boat close along by the land 
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and found a good bay of sand to lay up the ship about 
five miles from the place where she now was. In the 
bay we went on shore and found there a great lake of 
water not quite fresh, the reason of which we judged 
to be that being no more than three ship’s lengths 
from the coafl the salt sea water leaked through the 
sand and so made the other salt as well. 

Coming further inland we found great n um ber of 
geese, doves, grey parrots and other birds, also many 
land-turtles ; seeing as many as twenty to twenty-five 
lying in the shade of a tree, so that we could have as 
many as we desired. The geese were not wise enough 
to fly up when we pursued them, and we beat them to 
death with flicks without their making a motion to 
fly. There were also some dodos that had small wings 
yet could not fly, they were so fat they could scarce 
move and as they walked dragged their backend along 
the ground. 

And what we mofl did marvel at, when we held one 
of the parrots and other birds and squeezed it till it 
screamed, there came all the others from thereabout 
as if they would free it and let themselves be caught as 
well, so we had enough of them to eat. Having seen 
this we returned with the boat to the ship that (as 
flated) was about five miles dislant from that place 
Being again on board we related our adventures, how 
we had there found a good road in a sand-bay and good 
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and safe anchorage for the ship At this they all 
rejoiced exceedingly , we took the boat and brought 
the news to our men w’hom we had set ashore in sight 
of the ship, how' w c should sail the ship five miles from 
there and then return to them , with w'hich they were 
well content 

Whereupon coming on board w r e weighed and 
anchored again in the above-mentioned sand-bay in 
thirty-five fathom and made faft both fore and aft , 
we let the moft of our men land to seek out what they 
could find , and gave order for eight men to fish with 
the net in the inland w'atcr (w'hich was spoken of) to 
see if they could get food for the crew' They went to 
w'ork and caught good fish, that is hard and other fish 
also, some of the size of salmon and a fine flavour and 
fat We found also fresh water a small river that 
came down into the sea from the mountains, the which 
on both sides w r as growm over with small trees very fair, 
and the water flowing between as clear as crystal , 
therefore we brought all our water-barrels to land and 
filled them from that river leaving them to ftand till 
the time we should go aboard or such time we might 
think fit 

Here by this water we found also a certain board 1 
whereon was written with carved letters that 
Commander Ariaen Maertsz Block had been there 
wuth a fleet of thirteen sail, had there loft several 
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sloops with some of his men, since in landing they had 
been broken to pieces whereby some men were drowned. 
In the time of our flay there the sea never ran so 
fkrongl y. 

On this before-mentioned island of Mascarenhas 
there live no people. Our men wandered over the 
island almoft from end to end and gathered what they 
would, feeding themselves with the birds and fish 
They roafted the birds in good manner on slicks, taking 
the fat from turtles to smear them with, which made 
them so delicate it was a pleasure to eat thereof. We 
found also running water with great eels therein. The 
men took off their shirts and held them open in the 
flowing water so catching them in their shirts, and the 
tafle of them was excellent. 

Here we saw a thing that amazed all of us ; to wit : 
how the turtles came up out of the sea at morning on 
the shore and, scratching a hole in the sand, laid their 
eggs in great numbers, a hundred, nay up to two 
hundred, scratching sand again over the eggs, which 
by the sun that did shine by day with great heat, were 
hatched and young turtles came out from them. 
We looked at them with wonder for their shells were 
were no bigger than large nut-shells 

There we found also some sugar palm trees from 
which we took wine as sweet to the tasle as whey. 

There we saw goats, but so wild v, e could not procure 
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an) but one so old that lus horns were eaten up wath 
worms Not fit to be eaten by human beings 

And while we were thus occupied each day, the sick 
whom i\c had put on land (as described) did all return 
to us, all in good health sat c seven who remained there , 
these we afterwards brought back in the boat to the 
ship 

We tarred the ship within and w ithout, setting open 
all the scuppers so that air would blow through, and 
sprinkled her in many places with vinegar , all to make 
a good wholesome air in the ship. 

We had for our use set up a sundial on land by 
which we could always see what time of day it was 
And as we ctcry day frequently pursued the birds, 
they at laft came to be so fearful of us that they flew 
away as w r c approached , for w'hich reason our chief- 
mate Jan Piet van Hoorn came on land with a gun to 
shoot some geese and other birds And after some 
shots, the barrel burft out of the ftock of the gun so 
that the screw' flew into his head juft above the eye 
by which he loft his eye 

At laft we made our ship ready again to set sail 
Put up our sails, earned our water aboard and sent a 
drummer on shore to beat and call all our men 
together , we took with us in the boat about a hundred 
turtles to the ship We had good ftore of all things, 
turtle, birds, fish caught and dried by the men We in 
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the cabin had a whole barrel of geese laid in vinegar, 
being part-cooked, in addition also good quantity of 
fish laid in vinegar to preserve them And after we 
had lam there twenty-one days and were got ready, we 
hoisted sail, crossed over keeping close to the wind, 
hoping to make the island of Mauritius but came to 
leeward of it, we had good sight of it but could not 
come at it. For though we lay so long at the island 
of Mascarenhas and had our fill of all that was on the 
island, yet not all our men had recovered their health, 
there were many who did ftill complain For this 
reason, the officers in name of the men came to us in 
the cabin to ask were it not advisable to seek another 
place for our refreshing, because the men were not 
wholly recovered and we had ftill to go a long way 
South before we should come m the monsoon winds 
that should profit our voyage to Batavia or Bantam, 
so that it might prove too hard and the men again fall 
sick Whereupon after a long deliberation with the 
ship’s council, we thought good to make for the island 
Sanfta Maria that lies close to the coaft of Madagascar, 
before the great Bay of Antongil Setting our course 
thereto we had sight of it and sailed round the Weft 
end of the island in six, seven or eight fathom of water, 
seeing the ground through it as clear as day and coming 
to the inside of the island we found anchor at twelve 
to thirteen fathom The people of the country seeing 
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us, set out at once in a proa (being a small boat hewn 
from a tree) and came aboard us, bringing with them 
some apples, lemons and rice and fowls , they gave us 
to understand that they had more of these things on 
land and brought with them but a vachcr By signs 
with their mouth they showed us very plainly they 
had also oxen, sheep, calves, fowls and other creatures ; 
the) shouted moo, ba, cockadoodlcdo, that was cow, 
sheep and fowls We did much marvel at these people. 
We gave them wane to drink from a silver bowl, yet 
they had not the sense to know how to drink therefrom, 
but Stuck their head or face in the basin and drank as 
docs a bcaSt from a bucket, and when the wine was 
in them they did bawl like as if they were mad. 

These people were Stark naked save for a cloth round 
their middle to hide their private parts , they were in 
colour a yellowish black 

We went every day on land to barter calves, sheep, 
nee and milk for bells, spoons, brass-handled knives 
and beads 

The milk they brought within leaves woven 
together, in form like to a cabbage From which when 
we came aboard we cut the leaves, and the milk flowed 
out Apples also and lemons we got, but of these they 
had but few Therefore, we resolved to sail with the 
ship two or three mile further, so weighed anchor and 
came to another place And coming on land we found 
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there also few apples , but some watermelons and 
Spanish bacon. We then determined that I should 
man the boat and go oyer to the land of Madagascar to 
see whether there I could traffic for some apples and 
lemons, which I did. We came to a river and rowed up 
it a mile or more ; and we should have continued 
further but the trees on both sides of the river did so 
lean over, ye a, till they touched one another, and the 
waterway m the river became so narrow we were 
forced to come back We saw there no people at all, 
nor fruit, and returned therefore empty-handed. We 
slept one night on shore and (having been out three 
days) came in good safety again to the ship Next 
day we went again to the island where the ship lay and 
there procured some more lemons, apples, milk, rice, 
and bananas 

During the time that we lay there all our men were 
cured of their sickness and became as cheerful and 
healthy as when we firffc sailed out of Holland Going 
on shore we took often a musician with us who played 
on the fiddle, the which did much astonish the people 
of the country, indeed it was a thing so new to them 
that they could make nothing of it ; they sat and £tood 
around, snapped their fingers, danced and capered and 
rejoiced right merrily. We found m them no sign of 
any knowledge of God or any religion, but they had 
in some places outside their houses the heads of oxen 
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fixed on poles, before which (as it seemed to us) they 
fell down and worshipped , this appeared mighty 
Strange and without sense of the true God. 

The 9th day that we had lain there, our men being 
as abovesaid, in good health and cheerful, we canted 
our ship as far as we could venture and cleansed it by 
scraping and scrubbing, and then set sail, lay to South 
till at the height of 33 degrees and then veered again 
eaShvards and set our course for the Strait of Sunda 
And coming at the height of 5+ degrees, being that of 
the aforesaid Strait of Sunda, 1 being the 19th day of 
November, 1619, on that day when drawing the 
brandy from the cask it was set on fire For the 
Steward’s mate going into the hold (according to 
cuStom) m the evening with his small keg to fill it in 
order to give out each man his measure the following 
mormng, he took with him a candle and Stuck the 
point of it into the wood of a cask which lay a row 
higher than the one he was to draw from Has keg 
being filled, he would draw out the candle Stick and 
seeing that he had set it m somewhat firm he pulled 
it out with an effort There was a candlewaSter on 
the candle, it fell off and dropped into the bunghole 
of the cask from which he had juSt drawn Thereby 
the brandy was set afire and flamed up out of the cask, 
the heads of the cask burSt and the burning brandy 
ran down into the ship where the smith’s coals lay 
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Presently there was a cry of “ Fire ! fire ! ” I was 
at the time lying on the poop and looked through the 
railing. Hearing the shouting I went swiftly down 
to the hold. On coming there I saw no fire and asked 
“ Where is the fire ? ” They said, “ Captain, look 
there in that cask ”. I put my arm down the cask 
and could feel no fire 

The steward’s mate by whom the fire was caused 
came from Hoorn, his name was Keelemeyn He had 
two jugs of water with him, and these he had thrown 
on it, so that the fire seemed to be quenched. But I 
called for water from the deck which was brought 
straightway with leathern buckets and we poured till 
we saw no more sign of fire. We went out of the hold 
but m the space of half-an-hour they began again to 
call “ Fire ! fire ! ” at which we were all very much 
alarmed. On coming into the hold we saw that the 
fire was blazing upwards from below, for the casks 
Stood three and four high and the fire had burned 
through the brandy into the smith’s coal ; we went 
to work again with leathern buckets and threw so much 
water it was a marvel. Now again came a new trouble, 
for our throwing of water into the smith’s coals made 
such a Stinking sulphurous smoke that we were like to 
be choked with faintness I Stayed moSt of the time 
in the hold to keep order, and caused from time to 
time other men to come m the hold to refresh them. 
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crept by Stealth with their heads under the chainwales 
that they should not be seen, then let themselves fall 
into the water and swam to the yawl and longboat, 
they then climbed m and hid themselves under the 
thwarts and decks till they thought they had men 
enough 

Heyn Rol, the Merchant, came by chance on to the 
Stern walk and marvelled to see so many men m the 
boat and yawl They called to Heyn Rol and said 
they meant to row off and if he would go with them 
he muSt let himself down by the man-rope and so come 
to them m the boat. Heyn Rol let himself bepersuaded 
and climbing down the man-rope came to themm the 
boat. Heyn Rol said “ Men, let us wait till the 
Captain comes ”, but he had no command over them, 
for as soon as they had Heyn Rol with them they cut 
the hawsers, and rowed straightway from the ship. 
And as I was busy with the men making shift to put 
out the fire wherever possible, there came other men 
running to me, crying out m great alarm “ O ' dear 
Captain, what must we do ? The sloop and boat are 
gone from the ship, they are rowing off ! ” I said to 
them : “ Are the boat and yawl gone f So 1 They 
have gone on such terms they shall not come back 
Thereupon I ran hastily on deck and saw them rowing 
away. The sails of the ship at the time were lying 
agamSt the maSt, the mainsail was brailed up I called 
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to the men hastily • “ Haul the sails round ! Let us 
see if w c can o\ ertake them and run them down The 
dc\ ll take them 1 ” We set the sails to the wind and 
went after them On coming up with them, at about 
three ship’s length athwart us they rowed across for 
they did not want to come to us but row'cd againft 
the wnnd aw ay from the ship. Then I said “ Men, we 
have (next to God) no help but ourselves, as you see 
Let each one set to work (as well as he can) to put out 
the fire, go ftraightway to the powder ftorc and throw' 
the pow'dcr overboard so that the fire docs not lay hold 
of the pow-dcr ” And this w'as done Then I with 
all the carpenters went overboard wnth hollow' chisels 
and augers to bore holes in the ship, our purpose being 
to let a fathom or so of water into the ship so as to 
smother the fire from below , but w r c could not get 
through the ship because there was so muchironw'ork 
in the way In short, the terror was that in the ship 
is beyond my pow'er to express the groans and screams 
w'erc fearful beyond measure Now' again w r e 
courageously fell to throwing of water, by w'hich the 
fire did seem to abate, but a short time after the fire 
came into the oil , then our courage was loft entirely, 
for the more water we threw, the worse the fire seemed 
to become, so high did it flame up through the oil 
Then there arose such crying, groaning and shrieking 
in the ship as caused a man’s hair to rise on his head, 
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yea, the vehemence of fear and terror was so great that 
cold sweat poured from men’s faces , yet we did con- 
tinue to pour on water and throw powder overboard 
untd the end when the fire laid hold of the powder 
About sixty half casks of powder we had thrown 
overboard, yet had m the ship fhll about three hundred 
with which we blew up every man of us The ship 
burst into a hundred thousand pieces, 1 19 persons 
were in the ship when it was blown up. 

I flood then when it came to pass, near the main 
gangway up on deck and about sixty persons who 
were handing the waterbuckets flood right in front of 
the main maft , these were all carried off together and 
shivered to bits till you could not see where the pieces 
were of one man or another And I, Willem Ysbrantsz 
Bontekoe, at that time captain, was blown up with 
them into the air , I know no better than that I should 
die there with them. I raised my hands and arms to 
Heaven and cried : “ There I go, O Lord 1 be merciful 
to me, poor sinner ' ” I believed this to be my death, 
yet in being blown up I retained my understanding, 
and did feel a lightness in my heart that seemed to be 
mingled with a certain cheerfulness and I came down 
again into the water among the boards and fragments 
of the ship that was all to pieces. Lying m the water 
I received such new courage as if I had been a new man 
And looking round I perceived the mammaft to lie 
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on my one side and t he foremast on the oilier. I 
climbed into the mainmaft and laid myself down 
thereon and took a mcw of what was done and said 
“ 0 God, see how this beautiful ship is deflroycd, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah ” 

Ljing thus I saw no living creature whatsoever waj 
I looked, and while I h) in thought, there a young 
man did bubble up beside me, beating with hands and 
feet and he got hold of the point of the prow' (that had 
drifted up again) saying . “ I am all right Then I 
looked round and said “ 0 God, is there fhll a man 
nine ? ’’ This young man was named Harmcn van 
Kmphuysen, from the Eider region 1 I saw near 
him a spar or jard floating and because the mainmafl 
(on which I lay) rolled continually from side to side 
so that I could not well remain on it, I said to him . 
“ Push that spar towards me, I will lie on it, then pull 
me to ) ou and w'c can sit together This he did and 
I came to him. The reason why I could not otherwise 
have come to him was that in being blown up I w'as 
sorely hit My back w\as much hurt, I had two holes 
in my head, nay, it was so bad that I thought, “ O 
Lord 1 in a little w'hile I shall be dead Yea, it 
seemed that my sight and hearing w r cre going. We 
sat here side by side each with his arm round a rib of 
the ship’s forepart We flood up and looked out for 
the longboat and yawl , and at lafl had sight of them 
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but they were so far off that we could hardly see if it 
were the head or the £tern that faced us. The sun 
was come down to the water ready to set. I said to 
my comrade . “ Harmen, it seems that our hope is 
lo£fc, for it is late, the sun goes down, the boat and 
sloop are so far we can scarce see them , the ship is 
gone to pieces and we cannot endure long on the wreck ; 
therefore let us pray God Almighty to deliver us”. 
We did so and prayed God earnestly for dehverance , 
which was sent us, for as we again raised our eyes, 
there were the sloop with the boat nigh us at which we 
rejoiced exceedingly And ftraightway I called out : 
“ Save the Captain 1 save the Captain ! ” Hearing 
which they were glad and cried “ The Captain is ftill 
alive ! the Captain is ftill alive • ” and then rowed near 
to the wreck and lay there both yawl and boat , they 
dared not come close for they feared a piece of the 
wreck might cut through the yawl or boat. The young 
man Harmen van Kniphuysen had Hill enough spirit 
to jump from the wreck and swim to the boat. He had 
not suffered much injury from the blowing up, but 
I called out “ If you want me you mu£t fetch me, for 
I am so hurt that I cannot swim ” Then the 
trumpeter sprang out of the boat with a sounding 
line (which they Hill had) and brought metheend. I 
made it faft round my middle and they pulled me to 
the boat, and so I came (the Lord be praised ') into 
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the boat Being in the boat I came aft beside Heyn 
Rol, Willem tan Galen and the second-mate, named 
Meyndert Krijnsz, of Hoorn, who marvelled greatly 
that I was ftill alive I had caused a little deckhouse 
to be made in the ftern of the boat — right across it — 
that might hold tw o men ; I crept therein and thought 
I muft take counsel with myself, for I surmised I had 
not long to In c through the blow on my back and the 
two holes in my head , but nevertheless I said to Heyn 
Rol and the others “ Stay this night by the w r rcck, 
to-morrow' when it is day w T c shall salve some viftuals, 
and mayhap find a compass to help us find land ” 
For in the yawl and boat there was neither compass or 
chart or sextant, nor scarce any food or drink , with 
such hafte had they left the ship In faft, they said 
that the chief mate, Jan Piet, of Hoorn, had taken the 
compass from the binnacle , it seemed he feared already 
that they might leave the ship, w'hich they did in spite 
of his precaution 

Now w'hxlc I lay in that hole or deckhouse, the 
Merchant told the men to put out the oars and set 
them to rowing, for all the world as if he thought to 
have land w r hen it was day But w'hen day was come 
we had loft the wreck no less thoroughly then the land 
They were sore dismayed, and came to look in the 
hole where I lay w r hether I w r ere alive or not, and seeing 
me ftill alive they spoke , “ Oh, dear, Captain 1 What 
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shall we do ? We have loff the wreck and see no land, 
we have neither food or drink, nor sextant nor chart 
nor compass ! What counsel do you give ? ” There- 
upon I said . “ Men, I ought to have been hearkened 
to when I said laft night that you should flay by the 
wreck at night, so that we might get victuals, for the 
meat and bacon and cheese floated about my legs 
that I could scarce move through them They said . 
“ Dear Captain, come out to us I said “ I am so 
lame that I can hardly move , if you want me to come 
out you muff help me ” They then came and helped 
me out and I sat down, looked over the men and they 
were rowing. I asked forthwith • “ Men, how much 
food is there in the boat ? ” And they brought about 
seven or eight pounds of bread for the whole company , 
we had two empty barrels and we laid the bread therein 
I said further * “ Men, pull in your oars, you muff do 
otherwise, for you will be spent with fatigue and we 
have no food to give Pull m your oars ” Then they 
said . “ What muft we do then ? ” But I said 

“ Take off your shirts and make sails thereof ” They 
said • “ We have no sail-thread I said : “ Take the 
buffer-pads from the boat and pluck them loose and 
twift them into sail thread, from the reft make matting 
for sheet and gaff ” Thereupon every man of them 
took oft his shirt, and they tacked them together for 
sails, and those m the yawl did the same I then 
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counted our men and found in the longboat forty-six 
and in the \awl t went) -six persons, thus together 
sc\cnt\ -two 

4 

There was a blue reefer coat and a cushion in the 
boat , these were given to me The reefer I put on 
and placed the cushion on mv head, for (as I related) 1 
had two holes in m) head The barber we had W'lih 
us in the boat, but lie had no medicaments , so he 
chew cd somebread and laid it therew ith on the w ounds, 
b) which (with God’s favour) I was cured, I also 
offered to take off m) shirt but they would not allow' 
of this , they had care for me to 1 cep me alia c We let 
ourselves drift the whole da) , being busied meanwhile 
to make the sails By evening the) were ready, we 
set them up and began to sail This was the 20th day 
of November, 16x9 We then began to set our course 
by the ffars, for w’e knew w'cll enough w'licrc the ffars 
should rise and set , so we set our course in the night 
time 

By night the cold w r as so great that the men’s teeth 
chattered, yet by day so hot that one felt like dying 
of heat, for the sun was moflly right overhead. The 
21ft, 22nd and 23rd November w r e put together a 
sextant to take our height , caff a quadrant on the 
quarter deck and drew a flick wuth a cross piece there- 
from We had the coffin-maker, Teunis Sybrantsz, 
of Hoorn, in the boat, he had a pair of compasses. He 
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also Lad some knowledge of drawing a £Hck so that 
together in that way we made and shaped a sextant, 
with which we shot the snn I also cut a sea-chart on 
the board aft and laid the island of Sumatra therein, 
with the island of Java and the Strait of Sunda that 
rims in between the two islands And that same day 
wherein we lofl the ship, m the afternoon I had taken 
the height of the sun and found 5F degrees South of 
the iEqumodhal Line, and the specification on the 
chart showed about ninety miles from land I also 
cut a compass therein, and measured each day with a 
pair of compasses by guesswork and set the course 
seventy miles to the side or above the hole, so as the 
better to know what diredbon we muil take if we saw 
land We sailed thus by the shooting with our 
sextant and by our measuring 

From the seven or eight pounds of bread I gave each 
man every day his portion so long as it might laft, but 
it was soon finished. Each man had every day a piece 
the size of a finger-joint. We had no drink, therefore 
when it rained we took down our sails and spread them 
across the boat and caught up the water on the sail 
and stored it m our two barrels, and when these were 
filled we put them aside for a day when it was dry and 
no rain fell. I cut off the toe of a shoe and each man 
came to the barrel and filled it and drank and returned 
to the place where he had sat And although we were 
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in such distress, the men s aid * “ Captain, tal c as much 
as jou will, for in ant ca<c it is not enough {or all of 
us Seeing their courier, I would not ln\c more 
tlnn the} did Sailing m thr manner with ) aw ] and 
boat and because the boat sailed faTcr than yawl and 
seeing there ws' no man m the vawl who had 1 now- 
ledge of navigation, therefore tho r e who were in the 
}av.l (when the} came near to n r ) entreated that they 
might come over into the boat and «aid “Dear 
Captain, talcu'o.cr »o that we int) be together” 
The) feared thev might drift aw ay from us But the 
men in the boat w ere apainQ this and sud “ Captain, 
should we taLc them over, we’d all be done for, for the 
boat cannot carrv all the men ” So the) were forced 
to keep of! the boat 

The diArc's among us was great , we had no more 
bread and could 'cc no land I continual!) made the 
men believe that we were near land, 'o thev should 
keep of good courage, but thev began to murmur 
againA. u among themselves and said one to another 
” The Captain mav «av w c arc sailing towards land, but 
maybe we arc sailing away from land ” 

On a certain da) (when it seemed that we could 
endure no longer without food) God Almighty sent 
sea-gulls to fly over the boat, verily as if they desired 
to be caught, for they flew almost into our hands, 
letting themselves be caught We plucked off their 
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feathers and cut them into small pieces and gave some 
to each man, we ate them raw and it tafted to me as 
good as any food that ever I did eat in my life , yea, 
it tabled as sweet honey in my mouth and throat 
Had there only been more of it, it was just enough or 
hardly so much as to keep us alive, and no more 

And seeing that no land yet came in sight we became 
so disheartened that the men resolved (when those 
on the yawl again begged they might come to us) to 
take them m, for as there came no deliverance by land 
we feared that we mu£t die of hunger and thirfl, and 
if we mufl die then we resolved rather to die all of us 
together We then took over the men from the yawl 
into the boat and took all the oars out of the yawl with 
the sails, and placed them in the boat We had then 
in the boat a sprit-sail, foresail, mainsail and mizzen- 
sail We had also about thirty oars, we laid them across 
the thwarts as an orlop The boat was so deep that 
the men could sit comfortably on their bottoms under 
the oars, so we set one-half of the men beneath the 
oars and the other half above the oars and could thus 
dispose the men conveniently We were then 
seventy-two persons in the boat , and looked upon one 
another mofl woefully, having neither food or drink 
There was now no more bread, nor did the sea-gulls 
come any more and it would rain no more 

Now when there seemed again the poorest prospcdt 
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of keeping our Inc;, all unforeseen there came (by the 
Lord’s mercy) bunfling up out of the sea a school of 
flying fishes about the size of a large smelt, like a 
flock of sparrows they flew into the boat Then there 
was a general grabbing and snatching, each doing his 
utmoft to catch them. We divided them among us 
and ate them raw, they taflcd sweet as honey, but they 
did not carry us very far. It refreshed us more or less 
and prevented (by God’s help) that any of us died, 
which w as a man cl, for the men were already beginning 
to drink sea-water in spite of my warnings I said to 
them . “ Men, drink no salt water for it will not cure 
jour thirfl , you will get dysentry therefrom and die ” 
Others chcw'cd shot and musket-balls, others drank 
their own urine I drank my own urine as long as it 
was good, but it became later unsuitable for drinking 
Our diflrcss became every day greater and heavier 
to bear, and the men began to look with such despair, 
diflruft and malevolence at one another as if almoft 
they would devour each other, vcrilv they did speak of 
it among themselves, deeming fit to cat firft the boys, 
and when these were finished, they should draw lots 
who should be the next one , I w r as sore troubled at 
this and in great diftress of mind prayed to God 
Almighty that in his Fatherly compassion he would 
have mercy and not let it come to this , that he would 
not afflitt us beyond our endurance, knowing the 
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weakness of his creatures I cannot express how the 
fear of this proposal did oppress me, the more because 
(so I judged) I saw some who would have begun to kill 
the boys, yet (with God’s help) I dissuaded them, 
praying for the boys and said “ Men, let us not do 
this thing God will deliver us, for we cannot be far 
from land, as shown by our daily measurements and 
shooting ” They answered “ You have told us that 
many times, yet we find no land , yea, maybe we are 
saihng away from the land ” , they being much 
dissatisfied Whereat they fixed with me the time of 
three days, after which if we came not m sight of land, 
the boys should be eaten Truly a desperate resolve 1 
So I prayed to God mo£l fervently to look graciously 
upon us and bring us before that time to land, that we 
might commit no abominations before His eyes The 
time passed and our diftress was so great that we could 
bear it no longer We thought many times were 
we but on land, it would not matter if we might eat 
nothing but grass I diverted the men with such 
comfortable counsel as I could at that time call to 
mind I said they must be of good courage, that the 
Lord would provide, but I myself was but fainthearted, 
would give comfort to others yet was myself in need to 
be comforted I spoke many words that my heart 
misgave me We endured and suffered thus together 
and became so faint and feeble that we had scarce 
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fi rcn^xli to ^tami Hca n K<>), the Mrrclnm, had come 
■oMichapa« that aalicrc hr ‘a: there he ^tucl and could 
lonir no further. 1 had «o much rnrrga left that I 
could mo\c from one end of the boat to the other. 
\\ c drifted thu' a* God dueled till tile second day of 
December, toio, being the thirteenth daa of our losing 
the ‘hip It v. then a clouded ‘It v.ith rain and 
calm . aac loosened the ‘tib, 'pread them across the 
boat and crept all together under the 'ails and filled our 
har;cl r full of v. ate; The men had \ era little clothing 
b. their ♦mini* out v.ith 'Uch liv-tc and their ‘hirts 
v.crcmade into aib.a’ beJorr jelated , moQofthcmen 
had no more on than a linen drav.cr< and the upper 
part of them bare 'I he} crept in this v. at together 
under the > aib (to get v.armth) and I Stood at the lime 
at the rudder and did ‘urnirc v, c v. ere nearing land 
I hoped it v. oulJ eleir while I <tood at the helm, hut 
it continued miSta I became 'o cold through the 
fog and damp in the air that 1 could 1 cep no holdonthc 
rudder ana longer therefore called to one of the 
quartermasters and said “ Come and rchea c me of the 
helm, for I can hold out no longer " Then came the 
quartermaster and rchea ed me and I crept under to the 
men to gain v armth 

The quartermafler had not Stood an hour at the 
helm aahen the mifl began to clear and he looked and 
fonhavith he saav land He cried out aaith great 
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rejoicing • “ Come out men, there is land, just in front 
of us S Land ! Oh. Land ! hou should have seen 
urith what speed we came out from under the sail. We 
set up the sails again and sailed to the land , we came 
that same day to land. God Almighty be praised, who 
thus answered our prayers and entreaties ; for we 
prayed morning and evening with fervent worship of 
God and sang a psalm before and after our prayer, for 
we had a few psalmbooks with us Aloft of the time 
I had adted as clerk, but later when the reader came out 
of the yawl into our boat he did it himself. 

On coming to the land, the sea ran so high on to 
the shore that we dared not land, but we found on 
the inside of the island (for island it was 1 ) an inlet ; 
there we let fall the grapnel and having another one 
we set it on to the land so that the boat was moored 
head and slera, and we sprang (as well as we were 
able) all men on shore, going each his way to forage. 
But as soon as I was on land I fell on my knees, kissing 
the earth with j‘oy and thanking God for His mercy 
and compassion that He had not tried us but thus far 
helped us out ; for this day was the lasl of those after 
which the men had resolved to attack the boys and 
eat them. By this was shown that the Lord was the 
besl Steersman Who did guide and steer us till w e made 
the land, as I have related. 

We found on this island abundance of coco-nuts, 
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but could not find (what we sought) fresh water , we 
satisfied ourselves therefore with the sap of the young 
coco-nuts which was a good drink. And we ate of the 
old nuts that had become hard , this we did too eagerly, 
without forethought, for the same night we all fell 
grievously sick with such distressful pam and cramps in 
the Stomach and belly that we were like to burSt. We 
crept together in the sand, each one groaning his 
hardeSt , after that purging of the bowels did begin 
to work, by which we felt immediate relief , the next 
day we were recovered and almoSt made the round of 
the island. We found there no people, but did see 
signs of people having been there Here was no other 
thing to eat save coco-nuts Our men told me they 
had sight of a snake that was as much as a fathom 
thick, but I saw it not myself 

This island lies about fourteen to fifteen miles from 
the coaSt of Sumatra We brought as many coco-nuts 
as we could into the boat for provision, the old nuts to 
eat and the young ones to drink from At evening we 
weighed and went off from the island to the coaft of 
Sumatra , the following day we had sight of it We 
came near, kept in along the shore with the wind 
behind us, held Eaft until the nuts were finished 
Then the men desired again to go on land , we sailed 
close along the breakers on the coa£t, but found no 
place to land because the sea ran so high 
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Then we resolved that four or five men should 
spring overboard and see if they could swim through 
the surf to land and walk along the shore and see if 
they could not see any opening to come in with the 
boat Which was done. They sprang overboard, 
pushed through the breakers to land and walked along 
the shore, and we sailed with the boat near the coafl. 

At last they found a river And they took off their 
hose and waved to us that we should come in there 
Seeing which we sailed dire£tly thereto Being come, 
there lay a bank right before the mouth of the river on 
which the seas beat with such force that I said , “ Men, 
I shall not go in here, save with the consent of every 
man, for should the boat capsize you shall not reproach 
me with it And being asked, every man in his turn, 
what they said, they answered, Yea, they would venture 
it Then I said . “ I venture my life with yours ”. I 
haftily gave order that at the ftern of the boat they 
should put out an oar on each side and two men at each 
oar I flood at the helm to keep the boat Straight 
ahead In this way we went into the breakers. The 
firSt sea that came plunged the boat half full of water. 

I called out “ Bale out, men ! Bale out ! ” And 
they baled, with hats and shoes and with the empty 
barrels we had in the boat , and threw moft of the water 
out Then came the next sea , this threw the boat 
full of water almoft up to the thwarts, whereby she 
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lay so vilely as if ready to sink. And I called to them • 
“ Men, hold Straight, hold straight 1 Bale out, bale 
out, or we arc all dead men ” We drove straight 
before the sea and baled out all the water we could. 
Then came the third sea and that fell short of us so 
that v c took in but little water and then it was at once 
calm water. So with God’s help we came through 
We tafled the water and it was already fresh, at w r hich 
W’c all rejoiced exceedingly, and w r e moored the boat 
to the land on the right-hand side of the river Coming 
on to the land it was overgrown with long grass and 
looking round we saw beans among the grass like to the 
Eider beans Then all men sought for them and ate 
them I myself did my bcfl, thinking “ I had better 
try to get my share ”, and our men walked a little 
beyond There they found a fire with some tobacco 
lyingbeside it, at vdiich v r e rejoiced greatly It seemed 
that people of the country had been there, kindled 
fire and having smoked tobacco had left some of it 
lying either by accident or on purpose We had two 
axes in the boat , with these we hacked down trees and 
cut off the branches, and made fires in five or six places 
There our men m companies of ten or twelve flood or 
sat around and smoked tobacco When it was evening 
we made blazing fires and set a watch in three places 
for fear of the inhabitants of the country, for there 


w^as no moon 
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Now that same night we became so ill from the 
beans which w'e had eaten that we were like to burft 
with the pam and cramps in our bellies (the same as 
overtook us before with the coco-nuts) And while 
we were lamenting, the inhabitants of the land came 
with intent to slay us all, as I shall hereafter describe. 
The watch we had set became aware of them juft in 
time and came to us and said • “ Men, what shall we 
do ? Here they come 1 ” We had no arms but two 
axes and one rufty sword, and, moreover, we were ill 
(as related) from the beans We resolved however, 
not to let ourselves be slam so easily, and taking up 
burning faggots in our hands, we set off towards them 
in the dark ; the sparks of fire flew out over the ground 
which in the darkness was terrible to behold Besides 
they knew not if we were armed or not They took 
flight away from us, behind the woods, and we returned 
again to our fires, and remained so the whole night in 
fear and alarm sitting and standing by the fire, but I 
and the Merchant Heyn Rol went into the boat, not 
trufhng ourselves on the land 

In the morning when it was day and the sun had 
risen, there came three of the inhabitants out of the 
woods on to the beach We sent to them three of our 
men who could speak some Malay for they had been in 
the Eaft Indies before and partly learned the speech 
And being come to them the three inhabitants asled 
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them what people wc were, and they said “ We are 
Hollanders who by misfortune of fire have loft our ship 
and are come here to trade for refreshments if you have 
such ” They answered they had fowls and rice, which 
we greatly desired. Then they came to us near the 
boat and asked if we also had arms We gave answer 
“ Yea, plenty of arms, muskets, powder and shot ” I 
had the sails put over the boat so that they could not 
sec what was within Then they brought us rice, 
that was boiled, and several fowls. We inquired of 
one another what money wc had and put it together 
One brought out five, another six, another twelve, 
some more, some less, reales of eight, so that altogether 
we had about eighty realcs of eight, from which money 
we paid for the fowls and rice they brought us Having 
these I said to the men • “ Now men, sit down together 
and let us firft eat our bellyful and then see how it is ” 
The which we did The meal being finished we 
consulted what was to be done m order to supply 
ourselves with what was needful And as we were not 
sure of our latitude, we inquired of them the name of 
their country, but could not understand it clearly, but 
thought it to be Sumatra They waved their hands 
downwards that Java lay there and named Jan Coen, 
that he was our Chief there m Java , which was true, 
for Jan Pieterszoon Coen, of Hoorn, was at that time 
General 1 , so that we then partly knew our bearings and 
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conje&ured that we were to the windward of Java ; 
for we had no compass and had always been in doubt 
if our measurements were secure ; we were thereby 
greatly assured of our reckoning 

But as we needed more victuals to continue our 
voyage, we resolved that I with four of the men in a 
proa should go up the river to the village that lay a 
way up, and with the money we had, buy victuals there 
as much as we could procure Which I did and we 
went up the river. 

Being come into the village we bought rice and 
fowls, which we sent to the boat to Heyn Rol the 
Merchant, giving order that each should have his 
portion so there should be no quarrelling, and I with 
the four men in the village then had two or three fov.ls 
boiled with some rice ; we sat down together and ate as 
much as we would There was drink too, which they 
take out of the trees, it is so flrong that a man may w ell 
become drunk by it. We drank thereof with each 
other, after we had eaten While we ate, the people 
of the town sat round about us and looked upon every 
bite we took. 

After our meal I bought a buffalo for 5* pieces of 
eight, but the buffalo being paid for we could not get 
hold of him because of his great wildness , did thereby 
lose much time, and it growing late in the day, I w ould 
return to the boat with the four men the buffalo, so I 
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thought, we could catch the following day But 
hereover the four men did beg me to allow they might 
Stay there that night, saying that at night when the 
beaSt lay down they would secure him Although I 
did advise againSt this, at laSt by their continued 
insistence I yielded I took leave of them and we wished 
one another good-night. 

Coming to the side of the river where the proa lay, 
there Stood a great company of the inhabitants chatter- 
ing moSt vehemently amongSt themselves It looked 
as if some would have that I should go, others not I 
seized one or two from their number by the arm and 
pushed them to the proa to row, juSt as if I Still was 
maSter, whereas I was but half servant They looked 
moSt frightful bullies, yet let themselves be com- 
manded and two went with me into the proa The one 
sat fore, the other aft, each with a paddle m the hand 
and pushed off They had each a knss Stuck in their 
side, being a weapon like a pomard with a grained 
blade 

When we had gone some distance, the one from 
behind came to me, for I sat m the middle of the 
prow, and signed he would have money I felt in my 
inner pocket and took out a <c kwartje ” and gave it to 
him He Stood and looked at it, not knowing what to 
do , then he took it and folded it into the cloth he 
had round his middle The front man seeing his 
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fellow had received something, came also to me and 
showed that he too v/ould have something. Seeing 
which I again took a “ kwartje’'* from my pocket and 
gave it to him He Hood and looked at it also , it 
seemed as if he were in doubt to take the money or to 
attack me, which they could easily have done for I 
was unarmed and they had (as described) each a knss 
in his belt. 

There I sat like a sheep between two wolves, m a 
thousand fears, God knows what I felt We were 
going with the stream (for there was a Hrong current) 
About half-way (to the boat) they fell to jabbering and 
shouting, by all signs it seemed that they meant to 
make an end of me Perceiving this I was so fearful 
that my heart quaked and trembled with fear ; there- 
fore I turned to God and prayed for mercy, and that 
He w ould give me understanding what w ere besl for me 
to do m this situation And it seemed that a voice 
within me said I should sing, which I did although I 
was in such diHress ; and I sang so that the trees and 
woods were filled with the sound, for the river on both 
sides was grown with high trees And when they saw 
and heard that I thus began to sing they began to laugh 
and gaped till v ou could see dov n their throats, and it 
appeared they thought I did not fear them, ) et m my 
heart it was far otherwise than I truH they thought 
In this w isc I prov ed indeed that a man can sing ev cn 
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from fear and anxiety, and herewith we came so far 
that I saw the boat where it lay Then I Stood up 
and wa\ cd to our men (who flood by the boat) On 
being aware of men, the) came haStily along the river 
bank and I signed to the two w ho had brought me they 
should bring the proa to land, which they did, and I 
signed they should go before me, for I thought, “ So 
doing at IciSt )ou shall not Stab me from behind” 
Thus I came again to our company 

Haung (by God’s grace) escaped these perils and 
terrors, when we were come to the boat, the two 
inhabitants asked where our men slept We answered • 
“ Under those tents ”, for our men had made tents of 
branches into which the) crept They asked also 
w'hcrc I and He) n Rol, the merchant slept , w r c said 
“ In the boat under the sail ” They then returned to 
the Milage I thereupon related to Heyn Rol and the 
other men how I had fared and that I had bought a 
buffalo in the towm wduch we could not lay hold of that 
evening , and the four men w r hom I had taken with 
me had begged they might abide there the night so 
they could take the bcaSt when he lay down and bring 
him aboard, to which after their long insistence I gave 
consent, w f ith the understanding they should return to 
us avith the bcaSt, early to-morrow' morning. 

Having related this and more of our happenings, we 
all lay down to sleep for the night In the morning 
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•when it was da y, yes, even when the sun had risen a 
good way, we had no sight of either man or beafl. 
Thereupon we fell m doubt that all might not be well 
with our four comrades, and after some more time of 
waiting we saw tv.o of the inhabitants coming towards 
us driving a beasl before them V^Tien they were come 

* — 0 

to us, and I saw the beafl, I said it w as not the same that 
I had bought and paid for. Our slev. ard could under- 
stand them m part, he asked them why they had not 
brought the same beasl: v.hich I bought and also v here 
our men were (that is the four v.ho men v.ent with me 
to the village) Thev answered that they could not 
lay hold of that beafl and that our men v. ere coming 
with another , by this we were partly satisfied. And 
because this beasl which was brought by the two blacl s 
was so unruly and sprang v.ildly, I said to Willem tan 
Galen, the sergeant * “ Tale the axe m your hand and 
hamflring the beafl so that he does not escape us , 
for we can suffer no loss " The vhich he did , he 
took the axe and hamstrung it so that it fell to the 
ground 

Then these two blacks set up a marvellous crying 
and screaming, at v hich there came running from out 
of the woods two or three hundred men (or thereabouts 
with intent to cut us of from the boat and slay us all 
together ; but we v ere v, arned m time by three of our 
company v ho had been lighting a fire a space beyond 
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grapnel rope off ”, and he cut, he cut, but it would not 
break. Seeing wdnch I went aft, took the rope and 
laid it flat on the ftern and I said “ Now cut it ”, and 
he cut it off at once Then our men at the head of 
the boat near the grapnel rope pulled the boat out to 
sea. The blacks came after us into the water, but the 
coa£l here being very £leep they were soon off the 
ground and had to leave us ; we fished up our men who 
had sw r um m the river and hauled them into the boat. 
Hardly w r cre the men in the boat W'hcn God Almighty 
caused w ind to come suddenly from the land, which up 
to that time had blown from the sea. Verily a marvel- 
lous sign of God’s merciful hand. We hoifted our sails 
and sailed ftraight out of the inlet m one tack againft 
the high breakers and this time got over the bank (on 
which we had been m suchperil oncomingm, as related) 
so that but little water came into the boat. 

The blacks or inhabitants of the country did not 
think we should be able to come out and they ran on 
to the point of land with intent to take us there and 
kill us ; but it seemed that such was not the will of 
God, for the boat rode high and ffraight and sprang 
up againT the sea , m this way by God’s help we got 
out of the inlet. When we were outside, the baler 
(who had fought so well with the sword) became all 
blue m the face, for he had been wounded in the belly 
right above his navel and the weapon was poisoned, 
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by which the wound was blue all round it , this I cut 

out to prevent that the poison should spread, but it 

was in vain, he died before our eyes Being dead w'c 

put him overboard and let him float. Then we took 

count of our men and found that we had loft sixteen 

of our company, to wit, eleven they had slain on shore, 

and the baker w'c had laid overboard, and the other 

four men who had ftat cd in the town At this w'c all 

* 

together w’crc sorely griev cd and did lament then, but 
nevertheless thanked the Lord that we w r crc not all 
slain in that place 

For my own part I judged that next to God, those 
four men who ftayed in the towm had saved my life, 
for if they had come with me to the boat W’hen I w T cnt 
away, so they (to wit the blacks) would have slain all 
five of us, so I verily believe , for wiicn I ftood on the 
side of the river with that big crow r d they disputed 
together (as related) as to my going away, but I made 
signs to shew r that the following day I should come to 
them with all my men Then it appeared they 
thought “ Let us make no trouble, we shall then be 
able to cut them down and kill them with little 
trouble They believed that I should not abandon 
my four men, and looked upon them as sufficient surety , 
yet they were out m their reckoning However, it was 
a pitiful business that we were forced to leave our men 
there, but I surmise that they had already slam them 
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W e set our course and sailed before the wind along 
the coasb. We had shill eight fo* T Is and a small shore 
of rice in the boat, and that for fifty-six persons which 
v e then v, ere A eriiy, but a small portion for so manv 
men ! We divided it and ga*. e each his share These 
ncluals spent, we consulted together that it were best 
to seek land again, seeing we had alreadv great hunger 
and in the sea we could get nothing at that time to 
feed on We therefore turned again towards land, and 
seeing a bay we sailed into it. We saw on the shore 
before us many people standing together, and v.cnt 
towards them, but thev did not wait for us but ran 
away We found there no vicbuals. but there v, as fresh 
water, of which we drank as much as we would : filled 
up our two barrels with it, and took the boat round the 
cliffs There v. e found small oysbers and winkles ; 
and each one gathered his pocketful At the place 
v.here v. e los"b our four men. I had bought a hatful of 
pepper, which was now a good seasoning to the o^sbers 
and v armed our stomachs mightily. 

We sailed again out of the bav and flood out to sea 
to continue oar ovage Being shill not far from the 
land we fell into a storm of wind so that v e v. ere fo'ced 
to tale down our sails, these we fu r !ed across the boat 
and crept ereryman under sails and let oursek.es dnft 
a* God s mc'cv rll some rvo hours before day, then 
•-rd U ;: encd and ” e had again fair v cather. Wc 
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then came up and hoifled our sails again We then 
met a headwind and tacked away from the shore It 
seemed that God would preserve us from greater 
danger, for had we not encountered this ftorm and 
contrary wind we should have held along the coaft 
and likely enough run into the watering-place which 
lay near to, m Sumatra, where our nation was used to 
land, and here they were now bitter enemies to the 
Hollanders for shortly before this time many Hollanders 
had been slam on going in for water. Now when day 
was come we saw three islands lying ahead of us 1 , 
we resolved to sail thither, thinking there were no 
people thereon, but we had hope to find something to 
refresh ourselves , we came there that same day 
There we found at once fresh water and saw great 
reeds growing as thick as a man’s leg, these we cut 
down with our axes These reeds are named bamboos 
We pierced through the joints with a flick all save the 
loweft joint, we poured water into these and put 
ftoppers on and by these means we got as much as two 
tons of fresh water into the boat We found also palm 
trees which m their tops were so tender as it were the 
pith of rushes , these we also cut down and took with 
us such as were good for viftuals Our men wandered 
through all the island foraging, yet could find nought 
else of any worth 

I went apart from the men and seeing a hill (the 
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highest in the island) I went up and looked all round, 
being sore oppressed and troubled in spirit because (so 
I deemed) it la y moll on me to find a way, and seeing 
that I had never been in the Eall Indies and had no 
steersman’s instruments, in chief no compass (as related) 
I judged it bell m my extremity to truSt myself to the 
Lord, for I was truly at my wits end, even as many 
times before Therefore I fell on my knees and prayed 
to God, beseeching Him that since He had hitherto 
saved and preserved me under His merciful wings and 
rescued me from fire and water, hunger and thirSt and 
the power of evil men, m His Fatherly goodness He 
would vouchsafe to preserve me further and open the 
eyes of my underHandmg to find the right way whereby 
we should be reStored to our Nation and Friends 
Yea 1 with deep sighs I prayed . “ O Lord, shew us the 
way and guide me , yet if Thy wisdom deem it bell 
not to bring me in safety to our Nation, suffer then 
(if it be Thy divine will) some of our company to be 
saved so that people may know how things have gone 
with us and our ship And having this spoken with 
God, I Hood up to go down again, and as before once 
and again call my eyes round about me, and behold 
I saw on my right hand that the clouds dispersed from 
the land by which the horizon became clear , then I 
saw two high blue mountain tops, and immediately it 
came into my mind that at Hoorn I did hear Willem 
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Co: ul, hi h><.»trn* ( *. )v» had t ah nr three tunc? 

m the 1 « * I: d r ) av th-t a; the comer of Ja\a were 
two high Hue mountain , and v.c had come along the 
cc>vl <.f J*n:.ut:a that L*. on :hr Jrft hand while thr^e 
1 mw to the ;ij h; hand : and m hr; .v ren v.a* a pip 
where I rn Ci'vi. and I knew that dir - 1 r a jt of 
S'lmba ran ::i 1 rtwrrn Ja\a and Sumatra, therefore I 
w .» • n:ch con. is. i rd th-t v r were »n the right w i\ and 
'o went chrcsftdh do. n from dir lull m t lit- merchant 
-ml t<<]d him 1 h-d rr;i s.*.o Mich \\ lien 

I Ind told him dii the cloud v.crr ipun *prcad o\cr 
diem »n dr* the*. could no*, hr Men I told him abo 
v.lnt I had linrd Willem Cornell*/ Schouten tell, 
and what I com Hided therefrom, to v.it 1 Int I did 
\crih belie. c that v.c .’.ere ripht before the Amt of 
Sumia Then mid tlic inert hint " Well, Captain, 

if *-uch r \ our mind of n, let us then call the men 
topctlicr and *nil thereto, ftir )our conjecture and 
rca*oning arc in nr. opinion v. ell founded ” 
Thereupon v.c called the men together and they 
brought v. iter in the bamboos and t he tops of palm 
trees which v. c lnd gathered for \ nAu.als into the boat, 
and v.c put off , v.c had the wind with us and set our 
course Anight for the gap, and at night by the Aars 
About midnight we saw a fire which we took at firA 
for a slop, and thought u to be .a cirnck’ , but on 
coming near found it was a small island which lies in 
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the ftrait of Sunda named Dwars-in-de-weg 1 , and we 
passed that island. Some little time after we saw 
another fire on the other side, to wit larboard ; we 
passed that also, I thought them to be good signs of 
fishers. In the morning at break of day it was calm , 
we were then on the inside of the island of Java 3 . We 
sent a man to climb the maffc , he looked ahead and 
called out : “ I see ships lying 1 ” and he counted 
twenty-three of them Hearing that we sprang up 
for joy. Then speedily put out the oars and rowed 
that way, for it was (as related) calm 

Had we not found these ships here, we should have 
sailed on to Bantam, where we should have been caught 
in a trap, for they were at war with our nation 5 , the 
which was a remarkable providence of God for us We 
thanked the Lord for Has goodness m this matter 
These were all Dutch ships , their commander was 
of Alkmaar, named Frederik Houtman 4 He ftood at 
that time in the gallery looking through his telescope 
or glass towards us, being much amazed at our marvel- 
lous sails, not knowing who it was. He sent out his 
pinnace which rowed towards us to see what kind of 
folk we were. On coming together we looked and at 
once knew one another, for we had sailed with them out 
of Texel and had lofl sight of one another m the 
Spanish sea outside the Channel. The Merchant and 
I went over into their sloop and rowed to Houtman’s 
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ship named dc Maeght van Dordrecht x . The com- 
mander Houtman called us aft into the cabin, and gave 
us welcome, he let the table be spread for us to eat with 
him But when I saw the bread and other food, my 
heart failed and my ftomach closed up and tears of joy 
ran down my cheeks so that I could not eat Our other 
men when come on board were speedily divided among 
the ships. 

Houtman at once ordered a pinnace to take me and 
the Merchant to Batavia And after we had related 
to him all our adventures and misfortunes, we went 
into the pinnace and set sail. We came the next 
morning before the town of Batavia 3 The men we 
knew on the ships had already supplied us with Indian 
clothes so that we were in good trim before we came 
into the town 

We went into the town and came before the House 
where the Governor-General Jan Pietersz Coen of 
Hoorn resided We begged the halbardiers to make 
inquiry if we might go to the General, for we would 
have speech with him They went within and 
returned, and we were admitted and came to him 
He knew nought of our arrival, but bade us welcome 
when we gave our names Then we had to make a 
clean breaft of it and we said , “ Sir General, at such 
a time we sailed from Texel with the ship New Hoorn, 
and at such a time we reached the flrait of Sunda, and 
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in such a degree there befel us the disaster that our 
ship was set on fire and blown to pieces.” And we 
related to him bit by bit how and by what means it 
came about and that I myself was blown up with the 
ship, yet by God’s mercy was saved, as also another 
young man ; and I am preserved to this day, the Lord 
be praised. Hearing this the General said, “ That 
can’t be helped ; it is a great misfortune ”. He 
questioned us as to all our happenings, and we told him 
everything juft as it had taken place. And he said 
again . “That can’t be helped, it is a great misfortune” 
After that he said : “ Boy, bring me the golden cup ”. 
This he caused to be filled with Spanish wine and said : 
“ Good luck. Captain, here’s to you ! You may well 
think that your life had been loft and that God 
Almighty has reftored it to you again. Stay here and 
eat at my table for I intend this night to set out for 
Bantam, to the ships, to make certain arrangements 
Remain here until I send for you or return here 
myself ”. Then he drank to the Merchant as well, 
and we had more discourse. At laft he departed, and 
we ftayed there and ate at his table the space of eight 
days. He then summoned us again to come to him at 
Bantam m the ship de Meagbt van Dordrecht, where 
we had been before, and he sent for me firft and said : 
“Captain Bontekoe, you are placed provisionally, till 
further order, on the ship the Berger-Boof to under 
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take the duty of Captain as you have done before 
I said , “ I thank the Lord General for this favour 

Two or three dajs later he sent for the Merchant 
Heyn Rol and said “ Merchant, you arc sent pro- 
MSionally, till further order, to the ship Berger-Boot to 
be supercargo thereon such as you have been before 
Thus we were together again and in command of a 
teasel 

The Berger-Boot was a short ship with thirty-two 
pieces, and appeared to be full of cannon moftly two 
tiers high We sailed in the first part of the year 1620 
to Ternate 1 , our ship loaded wuth meat, bacon and 
rice, also much ammunition of war to supply the forts 
there, we were three ships in all, to wit the Berger- 
Boot on which I was,thcA ? ^/»/«?;f,andtheil/or^/;f?zf 7 rtr , 
w c touched at Gresse 3 on the w T ay. A chief merchant, 
Woltcr Iiuddcn, of Riga in Livland, w r ho was in charge 
there brought us on board many cattle, fowls, geese, 
arack, and black sugar. The food for the bea£ls w r as 
rice but half-grown, so as it had been cut off the land, 
and called paddhi We put off again from Gresse 
sailed along the coafl paft the ftrait of Bah, as far as the 
land of Solor 5 to get the wind, for the Monsoon was 
passed , so doing w r e hoped to come the easier to 
Ambony But when w r c came before the harbour of 
Solor, there came on board the Merchant of the fort, 
one Raemburgh of Enekhuysen, w'ho had his residency 
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there, and told us that there was a place near to named 
Larantoeka 1 , from where the Specks 2 and Mef Hzz os 
who lived there did much damage to our trade, and 
said it was now a good occasion (while we were three 
together) to attack the aforementioned place. Where- 
upon we resolved to undertake this. We sailed thither, 
accompanied by several Corracorras 3 and alarge number 
of vessels of the country that came to see the event of 
the affair but came not to help therein We ran under 
the fort and the hamlet and shot luslily at them and 
they likewise at us. At the same time we landed our 
men, but those of the town made two or three assaults 
and drove our men back, so that some twenty or 
twenty-five of our men fell and many were wounded. 
We were thus forcedto return having achieved nothing. 
We fetched water and took leave of the chief merchant 
Raemburgh and set our course to N.E. to sail above the 
island of Batamboer ; had sight of it and left it on our 
larboard ; set our course then North Eaft by North 
to sail the islands of Boeroe and Blau 4 , which we left 
also to larboard of us. We ran then to the island of 
Amboina, but could not make it, being thrown out of 
our course by the current. We got below it, between 
two small islands, into an inlet named Hieto 3 , and 
over againft it lay Combello where there are many 
cloves 

From Hieto a man on horseback can in a short time 
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ride to Amboma 1 We found there three com- 
manders, to wit the governor Houtman of Alkmaar, 
the governor ’tLam of Hoorn, with governor Speult 
Hct Lam had his residency on Maleyen 3 , governor 
Speult on Amboma 3 , and Houtman was destined to go 
with us to Batjan 4 , where wc arrived. And after lying 
there four or five days, we took leave The chief 
merchant of the fort was relieved, his time being 
expired, and our Merchant Heyn Rol put in his place 
Next wc went on to all forts in the Moluccas and 
provided them with meat, bacon, rice, oil, vinegar and 
other necessaries Wc lay at the island of Maleyen 
(where the governor Jan Dirckz ’tLam had his 
residency), about three weeks , took leave of ’tLam and 
returned to Batjan, where wc (as related) had left our 
merchant Heyn Rol, who had command of the fort 
He gave us about 200 tons of cloves 

Here I took my leave of Heyn Rol, the tears ran 
down our cheeks, it cut us both to the heart, after we 
had endured so much misery and peril together as 
before related Since that time I saw him never 
again, but I have been told that some time after this 
he died and was buried on the island of Maleyen The 
Lord have mercy on his soul and on mine when my 
time comes 

We than sailed across the Boggeroms or Strait of 
Boeton 5 Ran through the Boggeroms, then across to 
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sail above the shoals straight to Java Minor or Little 
Java 1 and so along the coaH to Gresse On coming to 
Gresse we loaded as many bullocks and fowls as we 
could put in, in number about ninety beaHs and 
sixteen hundred fowls, with some geese and ducks 
We gave them paddhi for food. Sixteen fowls could 
be had there for a real of eight Took leave again of 
the merchant Wolter Hudden and set our course along 
Java We sailed close by Japara but did not touch it ; 
continued our journey and came safely to Batavia 
Here we spoke again with the General Coen of 
Hoorn Unloaded our ship That done I was sent 
with the same ship to Jambi, to fetch from there a 
shipload of pepper On the way touched at Palembang 
Brought a shipload of pepper to Batavia 

Then the General sent me to the islands that he off 
the route from Bantam to Batavia 3 to fetch Hone that 
lies there on the ground They gave me forty lascars 
to drive and fasten them to the ropes so as to haul them 
into the boat These are large Hones which they know 
how to hew into blocks m Batavia, and they finish the 
points of the fort therewith. This Hone is very white, 
far whiter than lime Hone m Holland, The fort is 
built moHly of such Hone, right out of the water to 
the top , a pleasure to look at We made three such 
voyages for Hone Then came the ship Groningen 
from home, of which Tobias Emden was Captain, and 
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Air van Neck, who had been sheriff at Tcxel, Merchant. 
And seeing that the Captain and the Merchant had 
not been able to live in accord together, they were both 
by order of our General Coen and his Council put on 
to the Berger-Boot, and I on to the ship Groningen 
with a Junior Alcrcliant given me, by name Jan Claesz 
of Amsterdam 

It was no bad change for me, for on the Bcrgcr-Boot 
the kitchen was as bare as a board, as the saying is, and 
the ship Groningen was juft come from Holland and 
had plenty of everything I was ordered to go with 
it to Jambi again for pepper, with two cheats of money ; 
we should touch at Palcmbang in passing, which we did 
and found there a Alerchant of Alkmaer, named 
Hooghlandt We left a chc£t of money with him and 
set on further to Jambi At that place was a Alerchant 
of Delft, by name Abraham van der Dussen, for whom 
we brought also a che£f of money We lay there long 
in the road , our lading was brought on board by small 
boats, besides that we with our own boat rowed off 
and on every day to fetch pepper from the river. Our 
chief mate Sipke of Enchyusen, went with the sloop 
all the way up to the Merchant and found the bark 
de Bruynvis 1 lying by the town, whereof was captain 
Jaep Mertsz of Hoorn , and after he had made good 
cheer there in the evening he went to sleep on the 
afterdeck and rolled off with the blanket round him 
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into the water and was drowned, at which tiding I was 
much grieved When we had the lading aboard, we 
took leave of Mr van der Dussen and returned to 
Batavia , there at once unloaded our ship , we then 
made again two journeys for ftone to the above-named 
islands That being done, we sailed again to Jambi 
for pepper, on which journey our supercargo Jan 
Claesz died , we then returned to Batavia 

With these voyages m the Berger-Boot as also the 
Groningen I was busied some two years It was then 
resolved that with this same ship I should go to China 
in company \vith seven more ships under Commander 
Cornelis Reyersz of Gouda, with intent, were it 
possible, to capture the town of Macao 1 , or to go to the 
Pescadores and try all possible means to eilabhsh a 
trade with the Chinese, all of which was expressed more 
fully in the instructions given us by the Governor- 
General Coen The General to that end had sent 
letters to many places ordering the ships to join us at 
such and such points which we should pass. Among 
others also to the Manillas* to Commander Willem 
Jansz, who with some Englishmen, was there on an 
expedition, that some of his ships should join us, which 
also took place 

The ioth April (1622) after we had lam for some time 
before Batavia, we set sail, being eight ships , set our 
course to go through the Strait of Bahmbam 3 
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The i ith we had sight of the land of Sumatra We 
here fell more southwards than we reckoned, by which 
we surmised the current ran out of the Strait of Sunda 
The 1 2th, 13th, 14th and 15th we had variable wind 
and weather, passed the island of Lucipara 

The 1 6th and 17th we reached the island of Banka 
The 1 8th we met with the ship Nieuw Zealandt 
coming out of Japan, which had with her two 
Portuguese sloops taken by our ships before Malacca, 
going to Batavia 

The 19th to 25th we made little progress, the wind 

and current being mostly against us, so that we muSl 
often come to anchor. 

The 29th in the afternoon we came to the northern 
end of the Strait of Balimbam, and the island of Banka 
was S E. of us at about a mile di Slant ; we continued 
north to the island of Polepon 1 . 

The 30th we came to anchor at the S E end of 
Polepon m twelve fathom and sandy ground. Its 
coaSl is highland 

The iSl May we lay to the Weil side of the afore- 
named island in mneteen fathom anchor ground over 
againil the moSl northerly sand-bay, where the fresh 
water is a little within the wood, in a flat hollow or 
dell From the north end of the island of Banka to 
this above-mentioned island the course is North 
mneteen miles 
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The same day we set sail again ; set our course N E 
and N E by N., so as to sail above or to the eaft of the 
island of Lmga. 

The 2nd we kept twelve miles N E by N. After 
noon the eaft corner of the island of Linga was four 
miles S.W. by W of us. The coaft is very high on the 
north side. From the weft side of Polepon to the eaft 
side or comer of Linga the course is N N.E and so 
northerly nine miles, depth eighteen, nineteen, twenty 
fathom. 

The 3rd the island of Polepaniang 1 was W. and W. by 
S. of us 

The 4th we took our height and found 1 degree 48 
minutes north of the iEquinoftial Line. In the after- 
noon we had sight of the island of Laur, about eight 
miles N.W. of us the coaft high, rising like a lofty 
mountain, deep thirty-five fathom. 

The 6th the island of Pole Timon was W. of us about 
six miles ; set our course N N E to the island of Pole 
Candore. 3 

The 9th orders were given for us, -with three ships, 
to go forward, to the island Pole Cecir, to wit : the 
ship Groningen (on which I was), de Engelsche Beer and 
St. Nicolaes. 

The 1 8th in the morning we had sight of the island 
of Pole Candore N N.E of us about nine miles , it is 
a high coast with small islands lying for the moft part 
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on the S E side of the large island The watering- 
place is on the S W side From the island of Pole 
Timon to this island the course is Traight N N E 
following the charts , m the waterwn) deep thirty-five, 
fom , fift\ . sixt) fathom, soft ground, but coming near 
to Pole Candorc jou find again thirty, twenty-five, 
twenty fathom, hard sand In the evening we sailed 
close round the cafl of the island, about a good half-mile 
from the moft ca^lcrl) islet , deep eighteen and tw’cnty 
fathom We set our course to N E for the coaff of 
Chtmpcy 1 

The 2 ifl in the cacning, w'c could £lill see Pole 
Candorc from the main topmafl 

The 22nd we had sight of the coasl of Champey * 
When ) ou arc about seven or eight miles from the land, 
it appears as if it were islands 

The 24th we had sight of our other ships again, 
being at the height of 10 degrees 3 5 minutes , we w r crc 
about one and a half miles from the land , the shore 
here is low, of white sand, but the interior of the land 
is high and hilly Along the coast, one, two, three 
miles to sea, it is deep seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, 
fourteen, thirteen fathom and sand. At evening we 
came to anchor all together in fifteen fathom under a 
point or corner named Cape of Cccir, being in the 
height of lof degrees To the north of this cape there 
is a large bay, w r here further along the shore is duneland, 
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the Inland country very high and mountainous The 
coaft, from this cape, runs N.E by E. 

The 25th we were close to the islet with the cliffs 
of £tone, named Pole Cecir de Terre. Here on the 
north of the land there is an inlet which runs into the 
high ground like a river. The dune coasb here comes 
to an end, and there follows high land with deeper 
water, thirty, forty, and fifty fathom. 

The 26th we came to anchor in Malle Bay (by the 
inhabitants called Bay of Paderan). Here our chief 
mate Abram Thysz of Flushing went over to the ship 
St. Nicolaes, bound for the Manillas, to see if he could 
find some ships of Willem Jansz’s fleet. There are 
here many high palm trees by the houses along the 
shore 

The next day we sailed with our four ships to another 
bay called Canberine 1 , about six miles further and 
found here water and wood in plenty, as also refresh- 
ment in abundance. We got some seventeen oxen and 
a good number of fowls ; but a Speck of ours deserting 
to the inhabitants we could obtain no more refreshing 
afterwards. 

The 4th June I went with the boat to our companions 
in the Bay of Paderan, to report to them of our 
adventures and returned on the 6th day of that month 
Meanwhile the sloop St Cruys had come to us The 
next day we set sail and came to the sloop de Haan / 
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which had captured a Japanese junk, and there by our 
own ships 

The ioth we saw a small island that lay under the 
coaSt m shape like the Coxbroad by England. 

The 20th having sighted several islands on our way, 
we saw two sails close under the coaSt At evening 
we came to overtake the ships to the Manillas, de Hoop 1 
with The Bull , that was an Englishman , kept near 
them all night. 

The 22nd we came to Macao and let anchor fall in 
four fathom soft ground , we were then fifteen sail 
Strong, ships and sloops, among them two English ships 

We had a roll-call of our men, and had them to 
exercise round the maSt, in which they were mStru&ed 
according to the use of war. The same they did on 
the other ships 

The 23rd, afternoon, with three of our ships, to 
wit Groningen, de Galias and de Engelsche Beer , we 
came close up to the town and anchored mthreefathom 
at low tide, about a pedereo-shot from the shore, we 
shot that evening therein five shots In the night 
two of us, to wit . Groningen and de Galias, came to the 
distance of a little more than a musket-shot before the 
town in three fathom, half flood-tide and soft ground 

It was agreed that I and our Merchant Bosschert, 
of Delft, with our men, should row to land and help 
to Storm the town, but this resolution was changed, 
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so as not to deprive the ship of Captain and Merchant 
at the same time, and I was to Stay on the ship and 
look to affairs, and our Commander go as Captain of 
the force on land 

In the mornmg, being the 24th day, at break of day 
we shot mto the town with all our broadsides that it 
shook, as much shot as the pieces could bear A short 
time after, the Commander Cornells Reyersz landed 
with about six hundred men able to bear arms. Two 
sloops ran close in shore where the Commander landed, 
so that m case it went ill with our men they could 
retreat into them and also to proteSt the boats and small 
vessels. The Portuguese had thrown up a breaSt-work 
at the spot where our men were to land, from that they 
offered some resistance, but when our men pressed 
forward, they fled up the slope to a monastery Being 
on land our men advanced valiantly on the Portuguese, 
who made several sallies againSt us, but were driven 
back continually with great courage. Then by mis- 
chance some half-barrels of powder got afire which 
placed our men in a quandary, for before any other 
could be brought, the Portuguese were acquainted 
thereof by some Japanese deserters. Our men minding 
to draw off, the Portuguese on that afore-mentioned 
report came and fell on them, and as they, through 
want of powder, could not sufficiently defend them- 
selves, many were slain. The reSt retired m much 
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confusion into the boats and came on board. We 
reckoned to have loft 130 men in all, and had also as 
many injured ; among them the Commander Cornells 
Reyersz, who when firft our men landed, was shot in 
the belly, but by God’s help he was cured of his hurt. 

The men again on board, we sailed off about three- 
quarters of a mile and fetched water from an island 
south of Macao, We took in again our chief mate 
who had been formerly put off 

The 27th day, departed the two English ships with 
the ship de Trou 1 to Japan The ship de Hoop was also 
placed under our flag. 

The 28th day de Beer and St. Cruys sailed to the 
island of Lemon 2 and further to lnspeft the coaft of 
China 

The 29th day we all set sail for the Pescadores, save 
the ship de Hoop , the sloop St Nicolaes and the small 
sloop Palicatten 3 , which were to ftay there till the end 
of Auguft to watch for the ships that might come there 
from Malacca 4 

The 30th we passed Idelemo, otherwise the Hare’s 
Ears, ran eaft and E by S to go above Pole or Pedro 
Blanco, the islet looks from far like to a large ship or 
Caravel 

The 4th July from our top we had sight of the island 
of the Pescadores 

The 6th day the ship de Beer came again to us from 
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the coaft of China, we held together round the outside 
of the islands 

The ioth we came to anchor behind one of the islands, 
it rises like a table and was one of the higheif islands of 
the Pescadores. We saw between the islands some 
Chinese fishermen, but they fled before us. 

The next day we weighed anchor and ran into a 
fine enclosed bay, m eight or nine fathom anchorage. 
This country is flat and ftony, has no trees from which 
to get wood, is grown over with long grass , it has 
reasonably fresh water to be got from wells, but the 
weather being dry it is brackish The water is found 
in two inlets where the ships he ; otherwise here is no 
refreshment, it muft all be brought there, and as this 
place was appointed to us for a rendezvous, we put in 
to a harbour at the end of lie Formosa, named Tayowan 1 
where the Chinese have some trade From there we 
afterwards, with our sloops, fetched much victual ; it 
lies thirteen miles from the Pescadores, has no more 
than eleven foot of water at the entrance, which is 
somewhat crooked, so that large vessels cannot come 
into it 

The 19th day we sailed, namely the ship Groningen 
and de Beer, to go over to the coaft of China ; we met 
with the sloop St Cruys. The next day de Beer broke 
her foreyard by reason of which we were forced to 
take in sail to keep m company with her 
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The 2ifl ate )nd <xglit of the continent of China and 
came before the renov. ned m cr Clunchu*. This rn cr 
is easily recognisable, for such as Jan Huygen a an 
Linschoten doth relate' • at the corner on the N E 
side arc tato lulls, one of which is like the pillar of a 
church, and the S W side of the riacr is low, sandy 
ground, and a little to the in'idc of the S W corner 
can be seen a tower or what has the likeness thereof 
Here we should lna c run on the S W side under a small 
round i«land, but as the ship dr Brrr could not make the 
road, we had to fland out to sea again, for her broken 
a ard was not act repaired It now began to blotv 
hard, ( o that the next da) our foresail blcav out of the 
bolt-ropes, aac beat up againT the aaind, but aacrc 
dm cn flronglt to the north 

The 25th aa e sighted a a cry brol cn coafl at the height 
of 27 degrees 9 minutes, aaluch aa'c surmised both by the 
aa ruing of Jan Hm gen and by the shotting of the chart, 
to be in the l'land of Lanqu) n Came to anchor under 
it in fifteen fathom , aac satv many Chinese fishermen, 
about three, four, fit c to six miles out from land 

We did cacry da) our utmofl to fleer south but 
aaerc driacn continually northavard, from tt’Iuch it 
appears there goes a flrong northerly current. 

The 27th came a fisherman alongside of us aaho sold 
us some dried fish 

The 9th Augufl tve found ourselves by the islands 
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of China, which are very numerous. Came to anchor 
in fifteen fathom Judging by the chart, and the height 
we took, we did conjedfure to be about the Cape de 
Somber, but could not see either cape nor coaft, 
therefore judged the cape to be more northerly than 
shown by the charts. 

The nth we weighed anchor and ran under the 
island of Lanquyn, that lies in 285- degrees north of the 
ADquinodhal Line, m a tolerable road on the north 
side of which we had discovered with the boat, to seek 
water and refreshment ; found none or scanty victuals, 
but there was good water. As we lay here there came 
to us some Chinese in their sampan, who presented us 
with five baskets of white sugar for each ship They 
were we surmised, so far as we could understand from 
them, Chinese pirates, freebooters on their own 
nation. The next day we fetched our water and set 
sail again, but prospered little 

The 1 8th day we caSt anchor again on the weSt side 
of the same island in a better road than the other ; 
it was a harbour where one is sheltered from nearly 
all winds Here the aforesaid pirates had their 
anchorage, they brought us some vnflual which they 
knew where to find, but it was of little use for the whole 
of our ships’ crews. They many times proposed that 
we should go with them to the coaSt and so they might 
be m our shelter, they would bring refreshment for us, 
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v cn. boat-loads thereof, ) cl w c thought it not advisable 
to do this Thev hoiked Prince-flags 1 on their little 
shi} w and under tint ensign robbed their own nation 
We set sail again to join our other ships in the 
Pescadores, where after much variable weather we 
armed on the 22nd September There we saw our 
men at worl to throw up a fort or ca£lle We found 
aho two ships with a sloop more than we had left there, 
come later from Batavia, to wit the ship dc Goudai 
J.rru\ the Sampson and the sloop Sind c-Pttre 5 
The next daj there came two sloops from the coaft 
of China, lnnng left one behind that was vvrcclcd on 
that coa£\, but the) had s-n c d the men and the guns , 
in this the Chinese lnd been verj helpful to them. 
The'e ships had been sent out to talk with the Chinese 
for traffic , w ho sent them back with great expectations 
and did promise to come to us with an ambassador in 
the Pescadores to speak further together, winch on 
the 29th da) the) did They came with four junks with 
their ambassador, to agree with our commander and 
council about the traffic, but nothing was carried out , 
for all they promised they lept not, seeking by these 
means to move us from the Pescadores, the which was 
contrary to the orders given us by our Governor- 
General 

The loth Oflobcr dc Goudert Leeuw set sail to Jambi 
The 1 8th day we, namely eight sail, three ships and 
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five sloops, were ordered to go to the river Chmchu 
and the coaft of China to see if through fear of our 
enmity and force we could more them to traffic with 
us, 1 but we came about ten miles too low. Three of 
our ships were parted from us ; we were then five, 
and caft anchor in a bay where by our sloops we set 
afire as much as sixty or seventy junks great and small a 
There here befel an affair worthy to be recorded 
As our men were busied m bringing two junks they had 
seized alongside of us, and by reason of the Strong wind 
were forced to anchor, having with them the boat with 
our pinnace, in the forepart of the night their anchors 
slipped and they drifted away, the one having in her 
twenty- three of our men and two Chinese. The sloop 
Vtdona that lay anchored beside them to help them, by 
reason of the foul weather and darkness could give no 
assistance. The one junk drifted away, those in the 
other junk, who were six, removed into the boat and 
set fire to the junk, but as they could hardly put up sail 
m the boat, and being on a low shore, they threw out 
the grapnel. But after lying about two hours with the 
grapnel the rope broke and they were driven onto 
the shore in peril of their lives, and more so because in 
being beached the matches of their muskets were 
blown out, and they had nothing but enemies to expeft 
on land, and were too few in number to resift force ; 
for they were but four men and two boys. Therefore 
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they gave up the matter to God and prayed to Him to 
deliver them from their peril. Thus they sat m great 
fear and trembling in the boat and waited for day- 
break. Presently there came a body of Chinese to the 
boat. Our men grasped their swords in their hands 
and shouted and cried as if they would attack them 
Hearing which the Chinese, who by reason of the dark- 
ness could not see how many men there were, made 
away, as it were, afraid of the affrighted. Our men 
took this for a certain token of God’s mercy and 
protection over them When day came they resolved 
to leave the boat (seeing it was impossible for them to 
bring her off the shore into the water), with muskets 
on their shoulders and swords at their sides, were it 
possible, to journey by land to the river of Sammitju 
before which our two sloops lay The twenty-three 
men who had drifted away with the other junk, were 
captured Some years later one of the twenty-three 
men came back as I have heard But these six could see 
no junk or any sign of it being on shore ; therefore 
they marched on 

A body of Chinese seeing them, came to them and 
sent two of their men forward to speak with ours , 
but our men trusted them not and lifted their matches 
as if to shoot at them, upon which they let them pass 

Finding a small house wherein was a man and woman, 
on their way, they went therein, lighted their matches 
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and put their guns in order, which were altogether 
unready by reason of being wetted m landing with 
the boat. Here too they had food, for this man gave 
them some rice, and thanking him they haftened on 
they way. They saw some six or seven Chinese he 
dead on the shore, a prey for the dogs and birds ; they 
had been slain by our men. From this they could 
judge easily what would be done to them if they were 
taken , they resolved therefore to defend themselves 
so long as they could hold a sword in their hands. 

After this they met with a multitude of Chinese, 
they thought as many as two hundred, who all fled 
from them. In the afternoon they came near our 
sloops, and fired several shots with their muskets so as 
to be heard and fetched by those in the sloops But by 
reason of the shots there came seven or eight hundred 
Chinese (as they estimated) running out of a large 
village nearby , they came towards our men armed with 
knives and pikes. Our men (as it seemed) had nothing 
but death before them, sent some shots among the 
crowd. Seeing that our men were resolved to die 
fighting, they ran back , some came to a ftand afar 
off and threw Clones ; it appeared they had not heard 
much shooting, for they were mightily shaken thereat 
our men said. Then after awhile they offered them 
friendship , and asked them to come to their village 

Being come into the village there ftood some thousand 
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Chinese (at a puce 1 ;) who gt/cd at them with wonder , 
it seemed they had nc\ cr t cl looked upon any Hollander 
in their lues The) brought our men into their 
temple , gi\c them food and drinl and some tobacco 
Our men s-it down close together, their guns held 
reads for the) trucked no one and feared they w ould be 
surprised Sitting thus their match w as burnt , they 
tore pieces from their shirts .and twilled them into a 
match as well as the) could Thc\ then went away 
from the ullage thanling the Chinese for the benefit 
rcccncd, rejoicing to escape <o happil) from there? 
and that no one pursued them, for the) had not four 
shots of powder left in their bandoleers 

The) came to the beach, found there a sampan, and 
pushed off Coming into the w atcr it sank immediately 
it was s 0 lcal\ They then went into a fisherman’s 
house where some of them lay down to sleep, but the 
others could not or dared not sleep as thet heard in the 
night a party of Chinese round the house In the 
morning they made two rafts of what the) could find 
beft suited to the purpose, and came thereuntil to the 
sloops which were about to sail, so that they muft not 
hat c been an) longer about it or they would have been 
left behind By these happenings it can be seen 
clearly what perils a man can come through if the Lord’s 
protection works mercifully for him, for without that 
it were almoft a miracle that so small a band of men 
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should have escaped out of the hands of the Chinese, 
who were their enemies. 

The 2nd November the sloop St. fihcola.es sailed to 
the place where the boat la y ashore , it had been 
plundered by the Chinese of its sails, mail, rudder, two 
small guns and the iron plate from the prow. They set 
it afloat and brought away ten goats and three or four 
pigs by way of reprisals, and so with the boat to the 
ship 

The 4th day de Beefs boat took two junks with 
twenty-five men and set the junks afire, the men they 
brought to the sloop St Nicolaes 

The 9th November our chief mate died at sea, we 
buried him on an island in 23 degrees 

The same day the boat of de Beer sailed to a party 
of junks, but the wind came so ftrong that the above- 
mentioned boat with eighteen men, among them the 
captain Jan Jansz, drifted away, to the great gnef of 
all of us. We sent the sloop Vittoria to seek her, but 
had never sight of her again. Lying here with our 
two ships, we had loll forty of our beft sailors, which 
grieved us mightily. 

The 25th we came together before the river Chinchu 
Caft anchor under an island by a town, from which 
the inhabitants took flight We brought therefrom 
about forty beasts, among which several pigs , also a 
number of hens, which served well for refreshing, as 
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with such horrid cries and screaming as if the end of 
the world were come ; they came at us lustily and we 
not willing to give way, we did beat our swords about 
one another’s heads. But when we had shot down a 
number of them with our muskets they fell back and 
took to their heels. They had beaten down our 
sergeant and the sailmaker of de Beer, who if we had 
not relieved them would have been dead. The 
sergeant’s bandoleer was cut ofi his body. We drove 
them back to their fort, slaying them all the while. 
We loft one man ; he was the barber of de Beer , but if 
he were slain or taken prisoner we knew not. We set 
the two junks as well as their whole village on fire and 
came again on board at evening with a good booty of 
pigs, goats, hens and other plunder, pieces of furniture 
and various things. The beasts we made ready that 
night to make good cheer nest day, after this difficult 
enterprise on land. 

The 2nd December we went again on land and 
plundered another village, set it afire as the previous 
one We found here twenty-one bales of twisted 
silk thread in a warehouse and brought it with the 
other booty on board. 

The nest day we sailed to another island, on which 
flood a great tower. We found no people there ; cast 
anchor at high water in 51 fathom and in the early 
part of the night with low tide we found ourselves fast , 
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it appeared tint a powerful current goes here in and 
out Tint 'amc night w itlt tlic flood tide, the Chinese 
'ent two fire pin!' it u', they drifted neir dr Brrr, 
which liv it anchor iho\c us One of them seemed 
ihout to come ^Iruglit for our how, which caused great 
con^crnation in our 'hip We “flood all men on deck 
ind 'omc 'aid tins md some 'aid tint Rut I miking 
sure tint it would mi" us wis not 'o di(lrc"ed The 
Mcrchmt Nieuwenrode who flood near me said • 
“ Ciptun. let them cut the rope ’’ I informed him 
thit it w is not adunblc to cut the rope while we lay 
on the 'liore , it would of nccc"it\ lo'c us our ship 
ind tint the junl would not touch us Rut the junk 
nciring us, the mcrclnnt judged it could not mi", he 
cried out “ Cut the rope 1 Cut the rope 1 ” And I 
<houtcd againfl lum . “ Don’t cut, for if jou cut we 
'lull lo'c the ship It will mi's us, don’t cut 1 ” 
When the Mcrclnnt sav tint the men who had already 
begin to cut the rope Aaved their hand and listened to 
me, he called to me (bclicnng the junl to be as good 
as aboard us) “ Captain Rontekoe, see, it js your 
fault I 'hall male you suffer for this ” But I fbll 
in fear that the men should cut through the rope, called 
again “ ’Twill miss, ’twill miss, don’t cut, don’t 
cut 1 ” Which was truth, for it ga\c us so wade a 
berth that it ca cn missed our mamyard which was then 
athwart, although its mafl was much higher than our 
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yard. Only our sampan that lay alongside our ftern, 
did catch fire, which we cut adrift, so certainly it was 
a good thing it did not come much closer It was an 
awful sight, for the junk burned so mightily as if it 
had been filled with sulphur, and would have made 
short work of us I had the rudder moved over from 
one side to the other, which had made the ship swing 
from the anchor, which (next God) was the only cause 
that the junk missed us. 

The 4th we weighed anchor and came to the island 
m the mouth of the river from where we had taken 
the forty beafts, as related We there fetched water 
and set sail from there the 7th day to go across to the 
Pescadores. Being halfway over our fore-mainsail 
was blown away, and the next day we caft anchor (by 
reason of the intemperate weather we could not use 
sad to go inside the inlet before which we flood) under 
the next island that lies to the weft of the inlet, in 
fifteen fathom 

The 9th day we broke from our anchorage, dropped 
another anchor, but after lying four hours the rope 
of this broke also. We then drifted away from the 
islands and that m a violent storm from N E and 
N.NE. 

The 10th our ship did so leak that with two pumps 
it was as much as we could do to keep above water, we 
had seven foot water in the ship and our ftern pump 
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was c\cn now and again out of order. We had aft in 
the Aorchouce a load of paddlu and when a hole was 
sprung in the Aorchouce, the paddlu slipped 
down it into the pump, which made our pump almoA 
u'cksc, a* Anted We were therefore forced to throw' 
the paddlu oterboard for we feared that it would fill 
up the scuppers and male them useless 

The 13th and 14th it became good calling weather ; 
we found ourcehec clo'c under the coaA of China , we 
here met the <lup Ilr.rrlftr., whereof my brother Pieter 
Vcbrant'7 Bonteloc was captain, the) also had 
intended to be at the Pescadores and were driven away 
b) the aforesaid Aorm ; the) came from Japan We 
held together four da) s, but we loA more w a) than w e 
gained , therefore ran together into the roadAcad on 
the conA of China 

The 20th the ship Hnrrlnn took some sc\cn sampans 
with thirty-six Chinese m them and three junls that 
v.crc loaded with salt, salted fish and other goods 
The came day it was agreed that we should take over 
the lading brought b) the Harrlcm from Japan , for 
the ship Iiccrlrm was weal and in such ease that she 
dared not put off to have her bottom doubled, and on 
the other hand our ship w r as Arong and good Also 
we were water-tight again We therefore cleared up 
our ship and began the next day to load Then came 
tw'o Chinese from the land to the ship Hacrlcm , they 
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brought some apples, fowls and pigs on board, for which 
deed they gave him his junk back. We then here 
fetched water and made read y to sail again : put up a 
fish on our foremaik and yard. 

The iff January (1623) it was resolved that the chief 
mate Jan Gamtsz de Naeyer with some sixty persons 
of the ship Haerlem should come on our ship. And 
our second mate Geleyn Comeksz with others went 
over to the ship Haerlem to go to Batavia and so 
further home. The Merchants were busy writing 
letters to that end, the one to Batavia the other to the 
Pescadores. 

We put over some eighty-four Chinese on to the 
ship Haerlevi which set sail from us the 4th day to 
Batavia In the night the Chinese fetched away a 
junk from near our ship though we shot at them; they 
got away ; we had no yawl to pursue them. 

The 5th the Chinese came and fished round about us 
It seemed they knew we had no yawl, our carpenters 
were busy every day making one. We had procured a 
half-worn sail from the ship Haerlem and therewith we 
furnished the yawl and our ship with what was needful- 
We kept good watch by night being fearful of burning 
junks the Chinese might send us. 

The 7th we set sail for the open sea , but by reason 
of contrary winds were forced to return Came back 
to our old anchorage, took a junk as we were sailing, 
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from which we took the cables and other rope-work 
and then set it on fire The men had fled out of it ; 
the rope-work came in very handy to us 

The 9th and 10th we finished the maft, wings and 
other gear of our yawl , were Still held m the road by 
unfavourable wind 

The nth day we saw towards evening two junks 
under the shore The Merchant desired we should 
send the boat to them, but I deemed it not advisable, 
for the night drew near and the weather was very 
tempeStuous, it showed as if to blow harder, and looked 
evil So I said that we ought not to risk our men 
lightly , therefore it was not done By night there 
rose a Storm and we were right glad the boat had 
remained on board 

The next day, m the morning, we went with the 
boat to a junk which came tacking into the bay , but 
ere we could get up to it there came four war-junks to 
its assistance who shot mightily at us and as it was close 
to land where there Stood as much as a thousand people 
(so it seemed) on the beach, armed, we were forced to 
leave it and return on board. 

The 14th, at night m the firSt watch, I went with the 
boat to another junk, which put up a fight and shot for 
about two glasses at us, and seeing we drifted too far 
from the ship and had but little chance to take the 
junk, we came back on board m the day-watch 
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Tile 1 5th the chief mate with the boat went ont again 
to a junk that came from Teysing ; they attacked it 
lustily but were forced to leave it. They had three 
wounded among them, one fatally, for he was shot 
through by a poisoned weapon. 

The 1 8th I went with the boat to five junks, one held 
on its way and the other four roped themselves together 
side by side and made ready for a fight with shields, 
swords, arrows and small cannon — for they were war 
junks — so that after but little fighting we left them. 
The junks came after us. Our men in the ship seeing 
this, and being in fear they would seize us, made ready 
our two Stem guns to shoot at them, for it was near 
the ship ; we were not a thousand fteps from the ship. 
We furled the sail and lowered the foresail and rowed 
right up againft the wind. Those in the junks seeing 
this turned away from us. In the evening we came on 
board again and set sail that same night with the 
wind N.W. 

The 19th in the morning we were about a mile 
outside the coait or from the point of Teysing ; we 
had Peter Blanca S E of us about five miles ; it lies 
in the height of 22 degrees 20 minutes ; we sailed along 
the coast. On the same day we gave rations to the 
crew, one tankard of water a day. 

The 20th by sundown, on account of contrary winds, 
we cast anchor again in seventeen fathom about six 
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milc< from land, N. !w K. from Cache, for v. c could 
gam no \u; b\ ailing Herr nur cable broke, 'o we 
were forced to ho <\ mi!' apm. \ct next daj through 
jH weather we camr again to anchor about eight mile' 
eastward of ‘IV. 'inr 

The ;:nd we *ent out the boat neater land to r cck 
for better anchorage , on their report we <ailcd up 
within half a tanron hot on the ihnrc, in a good 
road tead 

Die :3rd in tlm morning. wind Aill continued 
cotrrart from N 1 with cool w eathc' 

Tne :;th d rd the man who wr 'o grictoud) 
wounded nine da*. * ra*hcr. namrd Hendrick Hruu, 
of Hrernen 

The :5th our carpenter' had the pinnace near 
ftn.'hed 

The 27th oti r Merchant Nicuwcnroodc 'ailed to land 
with the \ aw 1 and loni boat, to fee if water was to be 
found, but there wa* none \\ c *iv 'onic junls lung 
in the ri\ cr and in the afternoon we attac! cd them with 
mu'lct', but thev *hot at in with 'null cannon 
and hoisted 'ail, jo we came bacL haung done tlum no 
hurt 

The 281I1 our chief mate tool a 'mall junk with dried 
and ultcd fbh, and eight Chinese, who }icldcd tlicm- 
rchc' at once 

'1 he 29th and 30th w c made c e\ oral itt-icU on junl s 
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and fisher-boats, but took only one fisher-boat with 
five men. We sought for water which I did find the 
3 i£t day, very sweet and fresh and easy to come at 
The following days to the 7th February we took m 
water ; every day it was foul and variable weather with 
wind contrary for continuing our voyage 

The 8th we went with the boat and yawl and 
twenty-seven musketeers to land to make an expedition 
We came to a village from which the people were fled ; 
marched inland a short way and found a herd of 
buffaloes, of which we brought seventeen to the ship 
with four pigs and many hens. It was every day foul 
weather. 

The loth day the Merchant Niewenroode went 
agam with yawl and boat on land and twenty-five 
musketeers ; they marched inland , came to two 
villages from which the people were all fled ; set on 
fire both villages and came again on board 
The nth day one of our two small junks turned over 
and sank, but the mast which was fourteen palm thick 
and 59 ft long, we managed to get out. Out boat 
went again to land to fetch ftraw for the buffaloes. 

The 1 2th we made another land raid with fifty armed 
men Plundered two villages, saw some buffaloes but 
could not catch them , took some sacks of garlic and 
onions, and after being some two miles inland returned 
on board. 
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The 15th our chief mate was put in irons, for reason 
of there being fire in his cabin, but was released at 
c\cmng Our carpenters made a fishplate on our 
main-maA. 

The 1 8th we put oterboard a man who had died 
the night before We most days made expeditions 
with our small junk or yawl or boat to the fishing 
\esscls and junks, but could gain nothing It was 
moClly foul weather and cold 
The 20th we took a junk with fourteen Chinese 
The) told us the) came out of the rn cr Clnnchu, also 
that Commander Cornells Reyersz had made a treaty 
with the people of Chinchu, but all the same we took 
it and put the goods o\ cr into our ship We repaired our 
mail and bow sprit w nil fishplates and w hat was needful 
The loth March fetched w'ater every day if fair 
w'cathcr. On this day a bird w\as shot (as he flew in 
the air) from our ship 

The 14th went on land near all of us, pulled our boat 
up on shore to caulk and clean it ; came on board again 
in the evening 

The 17th day there died one of the sailors, by name 
Claes Cornehsz, of Middclburg 
The 1 8th very intemperate weather with thunder, 
lightning and ram. This night died the second mate 
Jan Gerntsz Brouwer of Haarlem, who was made 
second mate about five and a half w'eeks before 
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The 20th, m the night three Chinese sprang over- 
board meaning to get away with the boat, but as the 
watch became aware of it, we took the one back but 
the other two were drowned 

The 30th we took two junks and a fishing boat with 
twenty-seven men. 

The 2nd April we put on shore two Chinese who 
promised to bring us refreshment for their ransom , 
one was wounded and the other very old. 

The 5th we saw two Chinamen ffcand in our wood- 
junk and call out to be taken on board. We sent our 
sampan to them ; found one was the same as we had 
put ashore the 2nd day. They had been brought in 
the night to our wood- junk by other Chinese and had 
with them hens, eggs, a pig, lemons, apples, sugar 
cane and tobacco, some of everything ; out of gratitude 
for having their liberty restored to them Verily a 
great virtue, putting to shame many Christians, who 
once they are out of the trap often think little of their 
promises. 

The 6th we resolved to break up the one junk and 
lade the timber of it into the other and take it with us 
to the Pescadores, for they there needed firewood. 

The 7th we put the two before-mentioned Chinamen 
again on land 

The 8th there came a proa to our ship with two other 
Chinamen, who brought us (like the former) some 
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rcfrc'hmcnt, .as apples egg'. 'omc pot': of aracl, for 
which v.c promred to <rt free two men, one who was 
wounded, and another, on condition thc\ should bring 
u< more \ xflual' Ga\ e tltcm al<o tw enn -fit c rcalcs in 
monc\ for which to bring ns pig' and then allowed 
them to 'ail to land In the night our 31ml (which we 
had begun to lneal up) foundered 
The oth and loth we fetched water for the )unl. as 
well a< for our '•hip, and put 'c*. entccn men of our crew 
into the t«nl, to 'ail together to the Pescadores as 
c oon a< wind and weather should be ftaonrablc 
'Plic 1 nh da\ came the laO two Chinamen again 
from the land bringing with them fi • c pig', a quantity 
of egg', figs apple' and other goods 

'I lie mh it blew a great Oorm , we lowered our 
lard' A Clunc'c proa was drnen aw at from us with 
one of our men , r ent a a awl and fetched him out , 
but the. could not row bacl tile proa b} reason of the 
great wind, the} had bound it to the flcrn of the 
) awl, but were forced at la^l to let it drift and came 
again on board. 

The i^tli we let the Chinamen who brought us the 
refreshment row bad to land with their two comrades 
as promised 

The 15th da) the men in the junl were busied in 
pronng a cannon winch they had fi\cd on a new gun- 
carriage Charged n w nh ball-shot , setting its mouth 
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to the door of the junk. Juft then came a young man 
out of the hold, and Stands m the door to make water, 
knowing nought of the others doing Then comes one 
with the lm-flock from the other side (not seeing the 
young man) and puts the fire in and shoots the young 
man through the leg Verily a grievous misfortune 
and very heedless of the rammer 

We slaughtered that afternoon m our ship a buffalo 
and a pig, for the next day to hold the feafl of Eafler 
While they were busied therewith our Dominie fell 
to scuffling with one of the helpers, both were put m 
irons 

The 1 6th being Eafler Day they were both set free 
Then the men from the junk came all into our ship to 
hear the sermon and flayed to dine with us on the 
buffalo. The next day they came again to hear the 
preaching , it was every day tempefluous weather and 
variable winds 

The 19th the young man who was shot m the leg 
had his leg taken off , he died about an hour later 
The 20th we had tempefluous weather from E N E. 
Lowered our top-mafl, put out another anchor , it 
looked as if everything would be blown to pieces 
The two Chinamen whom we put off our ship the 13th 
came again to us and brought some refreshment, told 
us there would come some two hundred junks together 
to fall upon us We therefore made ready (on this 
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warning), so if they came to give them right good 
greeting. 

The 27th we took up our sampan into the ship and 
set the two fishing proas out of it which the junk took 
in We desired to set sail for we dared no longer £tay 
there But seeing that every day the wind blew a 
great £torm we could not set sail, the more because the 
wind was agamft us 

The 28th w r c put tw'cnty Chinese into the junk, to 
bring those besides our ow n to the Pescadores 

The 29th in the morning with better w'cather, the 
wind E N E , w’e set sail with our junk, but were much 
out of our course by the strong contrary wind and other 
hindrance 

The iff May, unsettled w'cather In the morning 
we saw that our junk had got away from us, but had 
sight of her at laft a good difhmcc to lccw'ard of us , she 
lay in distress, her sail w r as blown away Resolved as 
the wind began to grow' m force to take the men out of 
her To that end I w'ent there with the boat, took the 
men over , but besides our men, w r ho w'ere sixteen in 
number, we could not get more than ten Chinese, the 
others having hid themselves The wind also became 
stronger, so that ten Chinese remained m the boat 
and drifted aw'ay Came m the afternoon on board 
again , surmised ourselves to be about eight mile 
outside the eafternmoft islands of Macao. And as 
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here a steady wind blows from half year to half year 
that is called Monsoon, so those who come too short 
of it either on one side or the other of the Pescadores 
can not well get up to it before the Monsoon changes. 
For this reason we were here beaten about for a long 
time, at times riding at anchor, at times sailing, before 
we could make the Pescadores. We suffered much 
distress from £lorm and sickness, for want of refreshing ; 
yea, at lafl, of ninety men there were not fifty in health 
of our own crew. On our way we met with another 
Chinese junk, richly laden to a value of thousands, that 
was bound for the Manillas We took it, it had in it 
as much as 250 souls Took in most of the men save 
about twenty or twenty-five and put with them fifteen 
or sixteen of our own men ; we tied the junk to our 
ship and towed it. 

We then had several hundred Chinese in our ship, 
and feared they might overpower us, for we, as related 
were but fifty strong of men in health We caused 
all our men to go with a sword at their side, as if they 
were all officers. 

By night we let all the Chinese into the hold, then 
set a beam above on the hatch and hung lamps every- 
where about it so that the lower deck was lighted , at 
the hatch five or six men with bare swords kept watch, 
and in the morning we opened the hatch and let the 
Chinese come on deck for needful purposes and other 
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matters . with this our ship w is crowded with people 
I went often mto the cabin to <lccp but could not. 
When I nmr on dec! the Chinc'e immediate!} made 
wa\ for me, went down on their Inccs on either side 
with folded hind' — the} were is lambs A. <lor\ was 
told there was a propheo amour their nation that their 
land ‘hould he conquered In men with red beards, 
and as I had a red beard, on that account the} lool cd on 
me with the more fear Yet this w a< but what people 
said, how it r God Inow' Ncacrthclc's we duKl 
not trufl them 

During the da\ the} 'at on the bulwarl of the ship 
and on the chainwiles, cleaning and combing their 
hair 'flic} had such long hair that with man} of 
them when the. 'food up it hung to the cahcsof the 
leg', thet tw jst it hi c i plait and coil it on their heads, 
pu'li a pm through to Jeep it fas}, with a comb clo'c 
ton \\ c brought them all to tile Pescadores , there, 
with the other Clunc'c we had brought in other ships 
and sloops, we tied them together in pairs We used 
them to earn earth to the fort, } ea, when the fort w.as 
built, thtv were as much .is 1,^00 in number, who were 
afterwards talcn to Bataan and there sold ' 

The Pescadores w is our rcndc^aous place, .as related 
and 1 ceping it firm]} , went to and fro bringing together 
there all the Chinese we could talc While we lay 
here in the Pescadores, we were assailed by such a 
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hurricane of wind that all the ships were nearly blown 
on the shore , among them our junk was blown entirely 
to the land 

There m the Pescadores I had a letter from Batavia, 
by the hand of Christian Fransz, from my brother 
Pieter Ysbrantsz Bontekoe, who, as before related, was 
Captain on the ship Haerlem , and on 4th January by 
the coafk of China had left us to go to Batavia He 
wrote me that our brother Jacob Ysbrantsz the year 
before was also come out of Holland as Captain in India, 
thus we were three brothers in the land, all three 
Captain. He told that Jacob with the ship Mauritius 
in company with het Wapen van Rotterdam , had 
arrived in distressful condition , they had on the 
voyage loft about 275 men 1 HetWapen van Rotterdam 
had not enough men m health that they could use 
their sails Jacob came on two sloops m the Strait 
of Sunda, that brought him to Batavia, but the other 
ship, het Wapen van Rotterdam, he had left on the south 
side of Java, whither he was sent with sloops and other 
vessels to seek her ; he found her and was made Captain 
of her He was sent to Amboma Wrote also that 
the Governor-General Coen m the ship wherewith 
Jacob came into this country, that is Mauritius , had 
sailed from the Eaft Indies to Holland the 2nd February 
1623, in the company of three other ships, and that 
Mr Pieter de Carpentier some days before the departure 
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that some one from Amoy would come and speak 
to us. 

The 29th we conferred together and agreed that on 
each ship we should make ready thirty or forty swabbers 
and eight or nine tubs of water and also place a number 
of leather buckets along the ship so that, if the Chinese 
came to us with fire-junks, we should be able to put 
them out , as also we should keep ihridt watch and that 
every night two pinnace should lie about the third of a 
mile from the ships to keep watch, also to fetch water 
We made the cannon in readiness and were ever on our 
guard Then as no one came to us from Amoy, we 
wrote a letter the 30th day to the Totok 1 of Amoy and 
sent it by the old Chinaman whom we found on the 
island We wrote that we were come there to request 
of them for traffic and peace so as we had done in the 
conference held formerly between them and us, with 
further some compliments befitting this kind of writing. 
We pubhshed also that same day an ordinance on all 
the ships, impressmg on our men the need for keeping 
good watch, as hostile and treacherous a£lion was to 
be looked for from the Chinese, and threatening men 
with severe penalties for negleft of duty. 

The i£t November there came a Chinaman named 
Cipzuan to us with his sampan He said that if so be 
we came in peace to requeH peace and traffic, it would 
not b e their fault if we could not agree, as the inhabitants 
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there were well-inclined, he then gave us hope of 
good succcess Said also that some three hundred 
Chinese merchants had conferred together and resolved 
to send a request to the Combon of Hockchu 1 petition- 
ing to be allowed to traffic with us since (so he said) by 
reason of the war they had loft their goods, and should 
the war continue they w r crc in fear of being brought to 
poverty altogether , therefore they resolved urgently 
to beg of the before-mentioned Combon to consent 
to peace and traffic w'lth us 

This Cipzuan said further that in the place where he 
In cd there w r as a hermit or anchorite w r ho lived in the 
mountains , w r as of high birth and had been mighty 
rich (I believe also Mardarin over the province) and 
had withdrawn himself to this solitude after the death 
of his wnfe v r hom he loved dearly , he now busied 
himself mth nought (so he said) but advocating with 
the great ones the cause of poor people who were 
without means Thus he v r as held in great respedt and 
regard by both great and small , yea, he was eSteemed 
as a prophet and his words accounted to be prophecy 
He said also that he had laid before this hermit the 
differences between us and them, and when under- 
standing that the great ones were preparing to make 
war on us, he (said Cipzuan) had gone to them and 
prophesied that (if they did war agamSt us), they would 
bring their own position into great peril Upon which 
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Christiaen Fransz. asbedthe above-mentioned Cipzuan 
if lie could not hare speech with the hermit in order to 
set forth to him our just and honourable proposals with 
all circumstance : the vrhich Cipzuan promised to 
bring about ; he doubted not to persuade bin and 
said : <£ I will do this so that pou vriH believe that I 
mean veil towards pou Thereupon he departed ; 
he declared that he had come to us secretlp. 

The 3rd dap Cipzuan vrith the said hermit and 
another Chinaman came on board to us We related 
to him the reason of our coming hither and vrhat our 
intentions and desires vrere. He (after some speech 
on both sides) promised to do his utmoit to bring the 
business to a good end. We gave h i m a letter (of the 
same contents as that vrhich vre had sent bp the old 
Chinaman) for the Tot oh He gave his vrord to hand 
the same himself to the TotoL Tvro or three daps 
later Cipzuan came again to us and brought ansvrer to 
ours, in vrhich the Totob vrrote that he understood vre 
had arrived with our ships under the island vrith the 
Pagodas to request peace and traffic vrith them, to the 
vrhich he vronld consent if so be vre came in good 
faith and not as vre had formerlp done, in falsehood and 
deceit (such he vras pleased to write). It would then 
be possible to come to a good understanding. He had 
in the last conference with ns indicated two waps, to 
wit : To set free the Chinese prisoners, and go awap 
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from Pchouc, called bv us the Pescadores , but we had 
not been w tiling to accept either of these terms \\ hereby 
the negotiations were broken off 

We answered that our intentions were good and had 
ct er been so He wrote again that he underflood w’e 
were come to rob the Chinese and brought no money 
or merchandise for traffic, and entreated us to declare 
our meaning Whereupon we answered him again 
that our intentions were good and the same as before 
we entreated to hate traffic with them He w'rote 
again that if we persisted m our good intentions, we 
should send one of our Captains to him to confer w'lth 
him about c\ crytlung and make a treaty or truce w r ith 
each other, for a number of years or for ever We 
besought the aforesaid Totok that it might please him 
to permit us to come with a sloop before Amoy to be 
near at hand, for this business could be handled better 
from nearby than from a diflancc This licence was 
granted to us at once, to come before Amoy with one 
or two ships We then at lafl the 1 3th agreed together 
that our Commander Chrifhaen Fransz WTth the 
sloops Muyden and Erasmus should sail to Amov 

The 14th the sloops departed and came nex L day to 
Amoy, and we with the two ships continued to lie 
under the island. 

Between the 17th and 18th, in the latter part of the 
night, I w ent w’lth the boat to our sloops to get tidings 
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Low the matter Hood, for it began to grieve us ltlaffed 
so long, which seemed on their setting out so nearby. 
But being on the way and near the sloops, we saw that 
one was on fire and the other had also three fire-junks 
alongside and £lood m great peril by a great multitude 
of vessels, sampans and some war-junks, and we saw 
about fifty fire-junks We went to the sloop Erasmus, 
which had valiantly put out one fire-junk, and got the 
other two out of her way, so that she was miraculously 
freed from the peril But the sloop Mwyden's foresail 
and fore-top-sail had caught fire, and she appeared to 
be beyond help , she was burnt and soon blew up with 
men and all, being a moft pitiful business. We went 
instantly to our ships with the sloop Erasmus. 

Our men on the Erasmus related to us how the affair 
had befallen so far They said : As soon as they were 
come before Amoy, there came at once a deputation on 
board to request that some of the chief persons should 
come on land to the Totok to speak together by word 
of mouth , which the Commander did with courtesy 
refuse, saying he had no suitable interpreters therefor. 
But if the Totok pleased he would send some of his 
men with full power to conclude a treaty with them 
Upon that they returned to land 

Being come again they said . That the Totok had 
fully authorised them to that end and that all they 
should conclude with us would be firmly and 
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indissolubly recognised and maintained by him They 
then entered into negotiation and agreed and concluded 
that they would come and traffic with us at Tayowan 
and there bring us so much silk-goods as our capital 
would be good for , that they would not sail to the 
Manillas, Cambodia, Siam, Patany, Jambi, Andngerry 
or other places without a pass from us , and they should 
also send four or six junks to Batavia to confer with 
our General regarding the Pescadores, from where 
they would be glad to have us move 

This treaty hating been solemnly agreed to, they 
returned on land , and aftcru ards came again on board 
and begged us that some of our Captains would come on 
land to the Totok , that the treaty should be written 
and sworn on the one side in Chinese and the other 
side in Dutch so that the Totok could w r nte to the 
Combon of Hockchu that this had been done in his 
presence They brought with them three Mandarins 
as hoftages, and (according to their custom) three 
arrows as a pledge 

Commander Chrifhacn Fransz, with the Council 
from the sloops, thereupon agreed that the Commander 
himself with Doede Flonsz Craegh, Captain of the 
Mttydctiy and Willem van Houdaen, Chief-Merchant 
on the Erasmus, should go on land to carry out the 
above-mentioned Being come on land with about 
thirty men, among them the Captain of the Erasmus , 
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Jan Pietersz. Reus, they were (so it seemed) very well 
received Tables were set out on the shore for the 
sailors, and the meal quickly served. The Commander 
mRrudfed Jan Pietersz. Reus to have care of the men 
to take them presently on board again, while he, with 
the other delegates, was conduced to the house of the 
Totok. It appeared they designed to make the sailors 
drunken , the Mandarins served the table, they desired 
Captain Jan Pietersz. Reus should also go up to the 
T otok. He did as if he were going to follow, but seeing 
(as he surmised) it was no fair dealing, bade the men 
ftand up and fall into the boat and so with it to 
the ship. 

In the evening (so it as was agreed) the steersman, 
Moses Claesz. of the sloop Muyden , went with a boat 
manned to the shore to fetch our three aforesaid 
Councillors. Coming on land they were taken and 
held by the Chinese. The men in the sloops knew not 
what to think wherefore the boat with our Councillors 
remained so long on land , inquired of the homages why 
they returned not : theyanswered : “They are merry”. 
But it was but a poor merriment, for that same night 
about four hours before daybreak, they came (as 
related) with some fifty fire-junks to destroy the sloops 
and they did destroy the one, as related. The Chinese 
had also sent some Chinese beer to the sloops wherein 
they put poison to poison our men, but it was found 
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out without doing injury , it seemed God willed 
it not. 

These tidings grieved us all sorely, for it was a great 
loss to us and a godless piece of villainy by the Chinese , 
which God shall judge in His own time 

Whit thing more c\il in the world can be 
Than seeming friend who pro\cs an enemy ? 

The 1 8th w c fetched some fircw’ood from the houses 
on the island of the Pagodas w'hcrc we lay, then resolved 
to sail to the north side of the river being more safe 
anchorage from the fire-junks, for we now saw' plainly, 
it w as not friendship but enmity they sought w ith us. 

The 19th the ship Evgelscbc Beer came from Japan 
to us , wc related to them all our adventures and for 
this with other reasons the Council of the ships did 
assemble in the ship Beer and concluded w r hat may be 
underflood in tins following resolution 

Resolution, talcn b) the chiefs of the slugs ljing before the 
rncr of Clnnchu on the 24th November, 1623 

Whereas, setting forth from Japan on the nth 
November it was thought meet, for the better security 
of our voyage to the Pescadores, for us to touch at the 
coaft of China , therefore, God be praised, we came on 
the 19th before the river of Chxnchu and found there 
the ships Gromngcn, Samson and Erasmus, from whom to 
our great sorrow' we learned the diftressful burning of 
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the sloop Muyden as also the taking prisoner of the 
Commander ChrisHaen Fransz with the other deputies 
who had on our part gone to treat with the Chinese 
for peace. And as the inffrudlions of Commander 
Comelis Reyersz. require that, whether there be war 
or peace, the river of Chinchu shall be held by ships ; 
it appears that our comrades of the above-mentioned 
ships do complain sorely of being overburdened with 
sick men, in particular the Samson, having scarce men 
in health enough to weigh their anchor ; who therefore 
would be forced to leave the co aft or put over their sick 
on some other vessel to bring them to the Pescadores 

Therefore we have approved and resolved (hearing 
from the above-mentioned friends that the Commander 
Cornells Reyersz is departed from the Pescadores with 
moft of the sick men to Taiwan, so that few sick remain 
in the Pescadores) to give of the victuals we have for the 
fleet to the above-named three ships : Ten thousand 
large apples, ten thousand mikans, twenty pigs, 
two hundred melons, and three oxen, so that the river 
of Chinchu shall not, to the damage of the Company, 
remain unguarded for want of refreshing. 

And seeing also that by the captivity of Commander 
Chrifriaen Fransz the fleet is deprived of its head, the 
Council doth hereby provisionally, till further order 
of the Co mm ander Cornells Reyersz, place and appomt 
Willem Ysbrantsz Bontekoe, in all matters which may 
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arise, to call together the council, preside thereover 
and as before to carry our flag on the mainmaft etc 
Thus given and attested on the ship Engels che Beer , 
date and jear as abotc Signed by 

Isaac ten dc Werckcn 
Frans Leendersz Valk 
Herman dc Comngh 
Pieter Fransz 
Jan Pictersz Reus 

These vidluals did hearten our sick in great measure, 
i\c held the river so far as possible close and guarded , 
according to our orders, so that the Chinese could not 
go out free to the Manillas and other places , tve took 
scicral of their junks and other tcsscls 

At laff I sailed again to the Pescadores and my time 
being expired and hating no mind to bind myself 
anew, although Mr Cornells Reyersz did strongly urge 
me thereto, offering me many good and better con- 
ditions than I had before, besides notable increase of 
salary , I obtained at laft after much solicitation that 
I should go on another ship which lay ready to depart 
for Batavia, named de Goede Hope The Commander 
Cornells Reyersz gave us an ample mftrudhon, by 
which to regulate our ships on the voyage and m 
encounters with others, among which this short 
mftrudhon . 
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InStrudHon 

for the persons of the Council of the ship 
de Goede Hope sailing from Pehu to Batavia 

Whereas it is the desire of our Mafters 1 and of the 
Governor-General, that on all ships authority be given 
to some person m such affairs as may arise, to call 
together the council and to preside over the same 

Therefore, to this purpose we have approved to 
appoint Willem Ysbrantsz Bonteioe, captain of the 
said vessel, who in all matters that may occur m the 
service of the Company, shall summon the council, 
preside over the same and have the firSt voice. 

Jan de Moor, Merchant 
Jan de Nayer, Mate 
Chief Boatswain 
Second Mate — the fifth voice. 

These above-mentioned persons of the council are 
Slndtly enjoined to accomphsh the voyage, and also to 
further the service of the Company with all due 
diligence and obedience to the ample inStrudhons 
given in the resolution dated 19th February, anno 1624 

Given in the Fort at the Pescadores this day 20th 
February, 1624 

Cornehs Reyersz 

The 2 1st Febuary I set sail with the ship de Goede 
Hope from the Pescadores to Batavia, but with instruc- 
tion firSt to cross over to the coaSt of China, which we 
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did . hut met v nli a great 'dorm on coming near the 
coa<d -nil found our ‘hip to hr »o ‘low to turn tint v.c 
could 'c.ucc put her about with the forcml before the 
wind She ahn did * o leal tint we muQ contimnll) 
^taml to the pump . found it therefore madahablc to 
Va\ there lonrer, luit decided To continue our \o\agc 
to Ihnm Held oj 7 hrfo^e the wind , 2 {th and 25th 
of the jine month w e rv'ed the i*land< of Macao, w ith 
\c:\ \„:nhV weather 

'Die hth M-.rch we came In ,v I.t v/hc\ r lWrr > 
v hereof the Merchant v,;' I-aac .an dr Wcrclcn and 
Captain Dm* Lrcmiertn of Rotterdam. Came on 
hoard of tn . tb<n related t)ie\ had ml rn f omc hundred 
and r, xTt Clm.r’r (men. women and children), whom 
v r fo’lo.nng fiur in'drt’ehntr gnen in, would talc over 
from them and charged them to 'land In, hut the) 
declared their * In p to he 'o ntrcavortln and leal) 
that the\ could 'carer hold it ahtnc water, and therefore 
were forced to lecp their cour r e to Hataua 

The Stli the Captain of dr AVer brought two ‘mall 
bcaQ‘ for our rcftcdnnr 

The 9th we went aboard rV AVer, recentd again two 
bcaQ‘, a portion of beam, *omc pot‘ of oil and other 
good' 

The 17th we catnc to anchor under Polcpon, here 
fetched v. ater and tool o\er ‘mt-four Chinese from 
dc JUfr Went aho to cut wood 
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The 20th we again set sail. 

Between 25th and 26th same de Beer was driven away 
from us. 

The 30th we came to anchor under the Man-eaters’ 
island. 

The i£t of April we weighed anchor and came next 
day, being the 2nd April, in the roadflead before 
Batavia 

I then once more made some journeys for £!one to 
the above-mentioned islands between Bantam and 
Batavia. 

I was now resolved at the firft opportunity to go to 
Holland, finding the truth of the proverb the which is 
proved by experience : every bird returns gladly to the 
place where he was nefled , for whatever splendid 
countries, coasts and kingdoms a man may sail to and 
look over ; whatever conditions, profit or pleasures he 
may enjoy, would be but poor entertainment were we 
not supported by the hope of once upon a time relating 
our adventures at home ; for in that very hope do we 
call our journeyings “ travels ”, otherwise such hopeless 
wanderings would be no better to a man than exile 

While I was busied here in carrying ftone to and from 
Batavia (as related) there were three ships to wit : the 
ship Hollaniia , Gouda, and the ship Middelburgb being 
made ready to return to Patna — which opportunity I 
laid hold of : I made requeH to the Governor-General 
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Carpcnticr and his Council that I might depart there- 
with, the which was granted They put me as 
captain on the ship Holla?idui, being a moft finely- 
equipped vessel Commander Cornells Reyersz was 
meantime come from the Pescadores to Batavia with 
intent to return home, he was made Commander of 
the three above-mentioned ships , we had him on our 
ship, he was a dexterous man of much experience, 
who had done great service to the Company in many 
things. 

Here in Bataua I had speech with my fellow towns- 
man, Willem Cornells Schouten, he came on the ship 
Middtlburgh to return home in company with us 1 

The 6th February, 1625, we three above-mentioned 
ships did set sail from Batavia to return home, soitw f ere 
God’s will 

Touched in passing at Bantam w r here several of our 
ships lay, from them we took a great rope and a 
foresail, took leave of our friends with a wefterly wind, 
winch for us was agamft the wind We therefore 
tacked till under the island Sibesi, that lies on the 
inside of the Strait of Sunda, next to Sumatra We 
lay there for three or four days waiting for a favourable 
wind, also because the current ran so strong into the 
Strait 

The 15th, w r e set sail with the land wind, made a 
tack and the 16th got outside the Strait of Sunda, 
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-having the vrind westerly. Coursed to the south. with 
feeble breezes, but the wind freshened from My to day : 
continued s onthwar ds, hoped to get a southerly rind. 

The 27th we had the vrind from southwards : vrere 
at the height of 17 degrees south latitude. Veered 
then to westward and set our course westerly to the 
Cape Bon Esp stance, till vre came to the height of 
19 degrees south latitude. VTe had then S.E. vdnc 
vrhich became more easterly as vre vrent : vre held 
vresterly vrith a shrong breeze, carrying as much sail 
as vre could. 

The 15th March, hi the morning having shot the sun 
in its rising, vre found 22 degrees, the north-west 
shifting of the compass diminishing. This same day 
our Commander Cornells Reyersz. became very sich. 

The 16th. 17th and 18th it began so fiercely to blow 
that sailing under a tight-reefed foresail and the sprit- 
sail we could not hold our course within eight points 
of the compass : we feared that in the night we might 
drift away from one another. And as we carried the 
signal light. I went to the Commander in the cabin 
and there called together the ship's council. I said 
to the Co mm ander, who (as related) lay very sick : 
“ Should we thus continue to sail to-night, I fear by 


morning we shall hare lost one another, for our men 
cannot been the ship within eight points I judge it is 
best to take in our sails by daylight and let the ship lie 
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at hull, and when our companions sec that they will 
do the same, I trust we shall not this night be 
scattered so wide but we shall to-morrow be in sight 
of each other ” Thereupon answeredthe Commander 
“ If that seems good to you, captain, let us then do so ” 
The •which we did Took in by day our foresail and 
the sprit-sail, made them faffc to the yard, and lay at 
hull 

Our two consorts, to wit, the ship Gouda and 
Middclburgb, perceiving that, did likewise took in 
their sails and lay at hull as we did Veered with our 
bow over to southward At six glasses of the night 
the wund began to blow so terrifically hard that to him 
who has never heard or seen the like it would appear 
impossible for the wund to have such force The wund 
w r as at all points of the compass, for the compass turned 
round continually so that we could not see how our 
course lay The ship by the force of the wind sank so 
low r into the v r ater, as it were the wind came on her 
straight from above, and it seemed that the anchors 
v r hich hung on the bow came to the water , indeed, 
w r e thought the ship w f as about to sink At laid; our 
mammal was blown overboard and broke about three 
fathoms above the deck, by which the ship then rose 
again We stood together wuth our heads touching, 
yet could not shout or speak that we could hear one 
another, that is those who were on deck 
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This tempestuous Strong wind, which is called a 
hurricane, continued for about six or eight glasses, 
then the wind began to lessen. While it blew moSt 
fiercely, the sea was smooth as a table because it could 
not raise itself , but when the wind lessened, the sea 
rose so mightily that it seemed the ship would turn 
turtle. The rolling at laSt sprang a plank under water, 
whereby we shipped so much water from above, that 
we were greatly hindered, for the water ran into the 
hold so that we had seven feet of water in the ship 
before we knew what had happened , at which we 
feared the ship was about to sink. Pumped with all 
our pumps, but the water seemed to be rising in spite 
of it At this we were overwhelmed, for it was a 
hopeless chance. Then the pumps became useless so 
we could not pump , for the bottom part of the hold 
was filled with pepper which Stopped up the pumps 
We had sixty pieces of ordnance both brass and iron 
that lay in the hold under the pepper which was Stored 
on a platform halfway up the hold , by the rolling of 
the ship these became loose and with their ears broke 
through the platform, so that the pepper fell through 
into the hold, and as the bottom flooring of the hold 
was forced up by the water, the pepper was all washed 
into the space underneath it into which the pumps open 
Yet as we hoped and truSled that the ship was Still 
whole at the bottom, we did our best to do all we 
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could . drew out the pinups and wound pieces of old 
ihgs round them at the ends and s L t those same ends 
down on the bottom flooring. Mislead of through it, 
each m a badet Then fell again to pumping with all 
our might . and now the pumps remained clear We 
saw lmmcdnteh that the water lessened, at which we 
again tool courage 

Our blow n olT mammal la\ clanking the whole night 
under the bottom and on the side of the ship so that 
we feared it nurht male our bottom leal The men 
in the hold called out “ Cut aw a) esers thing that 
holds n and let it drift 1 *’ We did what We could, 
we haded the landing upping through to windward 
but on the lcc f idc, a< the «lup rolled and swung so 
rnightih , we could not get a foothold , we had to leas c 
it ‘o for tltc night, but in the da\ we cut off all we could 
c ec and 'o made otirels c' free of the driftage 

In the morning we loo] cd round forour two consorts 
but mi'scd one of them, to w it the slop Gouda, hut the 
ship V iddflburfl' ]a) to windward of us She had lost 
.all her rnaffs, with bowsprit, gallion and all, sate her 
mi?/enmaQ. So we were both in a bad wa\ What 
was to be done 1 'I he ship Gouda did not come into 
sight, we feared she was sunl , and so she was, as we 
belies e, for during the night w c drifted through a place 
where the water was scry brossn and smoother than in 
other parts , one or tsso of the men dress some up ssitli 
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a bucket, they said it was pepper ; already then a fear 
did smite us that all was not well with one or both of 
our consorts Although ourselves m no very good 
case, this loss of the ship Gouda did sorely grieve our 
hearts. 

The next day the weather became fair The ship 
Middelburghl&y^as said) to windward of us, but we could 
not come near to one another , we lay both as it were 
impotent Before daylight the Middelburgh put out 
the yawl and rowed to us, came at daybreak behind our 
ship under the gallery and called out to us, at which 
we were marvellously ftartled for we never expedted 
anybody to be near about us We looked from the 
gallery and heard it was the yawl from the Middelburgh, 
dropped the man-rope out behind, by which the 
captain, whose name was Jan Dijcke, of Flushing, came 
over to us with one other. They related their 
adventures and how they were situated, and we ours 
likewise to them In a woeful tone they said to us that 
they had loft all their mails and rigging, and if we could 
not help them they would never be able to make land 
We had kept our foremafl and bowsprit with the mizzen 
maft, as also our mamyard , that was because I had 
our yards hauled down before the wind rose and they 
had kept their yards up , and had thereby loft their 
whole rigging We had to make the beftof a bad job 
We therefore resolved to give the Middelburgh our 
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mainyard with our foretop maft, and a spar of forty 
palms which we had in the ship They made sure that 
so they could put up Slumps sufficient to make land. It 
was also agreed, that when we gave them this, each 
should do his beft to get the first land he could , we 
set our minds on the Bay of Sandla Lucia in the island 
of Madagascar 

This was thus resolved by the full council in the 
cabin, and as I was captain, it was for me to give these 
orders to the men When I came on deck to command, 
the men rose agamft me and Strongly objedted to it, 
saying “ We are m a worse plight than the Middel~ 
burgh, we will not give it to them ” There I Stood 
and looked at them But I spoke with soft words • 
“ Men, think what you do, for should we leave the 
Middclburgh here helpless, it is certain shecannothelp 
herself and will be wrecked, for they can make no sail. 
We are ChriStian folk, then let us show ourselves 
ChiiStians. Think what we should desire were we 
in their place and let us do the same to our fellow- 
men ” I gave them as many good words as I could 
put together 

At laSt they gathered together, began to put their 
heads together and said one to the other “ What 
shall we do ? We are all even so, ChriStian men, as 
the Captain says, and if the Mtddelburgh were loft, what 
should we have to say ? ” Whereupon they 
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again to me at the mainmafl and said . “ Well, Captain 
when we have fitted the Middelburgh with these things, 
may we then part company with her i ” To which I 
answered : Yes, that it was so resolved in the cabin 
At that they let it go : took down the foretop maff 
and smacked it overboard with the mamyard and the 
fourteen palm spar. Then the two from the Middel- 
burgh took leave of ns and rowed to their ship with the 
ftufE behind them, we should find each other again in 
the Bay Sandia Lucia if God willed it. Then our men 
asked again : “ May we now part company with 
them?” I said: “ Yes Our foreyard lay on deck, 
I said : “ Lay hold of the gear of the foreyard and 
hoift up the foreyard Which they did immediately 
and ran the foreyard up right to the sheave-hole. 
Before that it had always seemed almofb impossible to 
hoift the foreyard, but willing hands made short work. 

The 22nd we departed from the Middelburgh ; we 
set our course for Madagascar, which was nearefl to 
us, and had sight of land on the 30th. We sailed close 
under the land , saw where the sea broke on some 
shallows, that were unknown to us We were to our 
reckoning eight or nine miles eastwards of the Bay of 
Sanfta Lucia, feared to go far from the coaft knowing 
we were so damaged, resolved therefore to caft anchor 
(it was about twenty-five fathom deep) to put out the 
sloop and row or sail along the coal! as was suitable, to 
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'cc if wc could find tlic aforesaid Bay Upon this 1 
set of! from the 'hip w ith the 'loop well-manned, 
l'ound the aforementioned ba\ about eight or ten 
mile' fjom where the ship la) , 'minded the islands and 
depth' with the 'oundmg-lcad o\cr and o\cr again, and 
found it was a fitting place for the 'hip Hat mg done 
that we returned joyfulh to the 'hip Came the next 
da) bacl on board and related all that had befallen us 
\\ ciglicd our anchor and sided thither , brought the 
'hip in with God‘* help, whereat we all rejoiced greatly 
and thanked God for I lis mere) 

The I'd April we determined to unload the ship and 
male tents on land to ^tore the goods, and to clear the 
bottom aperture' And as I went with the boat to 
'horc I mw that the 'ea ran fairlj high, therefore I 
thought it not adu'ablc to bring our lading on land, 
for there would be peril that both sloop and boat might 
be brolcn to piece' Tor this reason we rc'ohcd to 
clear the hold, and 1 cep the goods in the ship, which 
we did We carried the lading from the forepart of 
the 'hip in mcLs and filled up the constable's room on 
the upper decl , and Infill) made the forepart of the 
ship quite empty but up a partition across the deck 
at the mainmafl so that the goods could not sin ft 
towards us from aft , tool up the bottom flooring, 
cleared the bottom space and apertures, put ropes from 
fore to midwa) the ship through the apertures to keep 
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them clear if by chance they should again flop up 
Then we flowed the lading out of the constable’s room 
and upper deck forward again Having done that we 
took out the lading from the back part of the ship and 
put it away m the constable’s room and upper deck, 
and cleared the bottom space and the apertures in that 
part also We then hauled the ropes through the 
apertures from the maft further to the Stern part of the 
ship so that if needful we could pull the ropes backwards 
and forwards through the apertures Meanwhile we 
had speech with the inhabitants. We shewed them 
that our maft and our rigging were much out of order 
and asked if there were means to get another ma£t 
They could understand our meaning, and waved us to 
inland ; they went with us and there shewed us suitable 
trees Said they would help us m all we needed I 
went there with men, ropes, tackle, axes and saws , 
procured what we wanted , dragged the timber and 
brought it with much difficulty near the ship Set our 
carpenters to work , from the thick end of the timber 
that was about eighteen palm thick and twenty-eight 
foot long, we made a piece to fit on the Stump of our 
broken maft ; sawed a dovetail m the thickest end and 
cut our Stump which, as related, was broken off 31- 
fathom above the upper deck, to a sharp point, then 
set on the new piece fitting them together We then 
put four fishplates thereon and wrapped that together 
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so that it was a strong taut piece of work Then took 
our mizzen-top, sawed it through lengthwise and put 
the sides as far from each other as we would have the 
top, and filled the opening with planks till the top was 
a good one. 

We w'crc busied every day to repair our damage, in 
the ship as well as on land We had some irons such 
as arc used on the rope-yards to make ropc-v r ork Set 
one up on land , cut one of our heavy cables in pieces, 
loosened them and made from them all our running 
rigging We endeavoured thus to help ourselves as 
beSl we could 

The news that we tvere there spread far and w r ide m 
the land , thereupon came the inhabitants from far 
and near, drove their bcafts to us and there encamped 
Put up their tents and brought us everything they had, 
apples, lemons, citrons and milk, w'hich they firSt part- 
boiled before selling it to us for it would not laSt, but 
was quickly sour We trafficked with them and bought 
some of their beafts Their fishers went out to sea 
and brought us their fish which we bought or bartered 
with them These people were devoted to us , they 
shewed us they had enemies m that same country 
Besought us by signs to help them and they would do 
all they could for us Here was also wax and honey , 
they sold us a portion 

We understood from them that their king could 
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BONTEKOE’S EAST-INDIAN VOYAGE 
Wc buried him on an island (which lies in the 
entrance of the Bay), well wooded, beneath a fine 
green tree, the bcSt wc could find He was a good 
man To this death the following verses may be 
applied 

Death follows us where’er wc go, 

Not one of us escapes his fate 
But when or where doth no man know 
If East or West or soon or late 
He who accepts what God hath sent, 

Bc’t Life or Death, he is content 

Our musketeers shot three times over the grave and 
from the ship a salute of five shots was fired , we then 
took our leave of the grave Started to work again to 
finish our business with the ship. And as the men often 
wandered away to seek pleasure more than work, I, 
knowing the Skate we were in, admonished them every 
day with gentle words “ Men, let us do our beSt to 
get ready, so that we do not waSte our time here, for we 
are victualled but for eight months and should we 
spend all our time here and eat up all our victuals, then 
we’ll have to return to Batavia ” ; and for that, I knew 
well, they had no mind. So I tried to give them a 
heart for the work, and inStead of to command I was 
fam to implore, such as more often happens m a like 
case, for we Still had much work to do It was here 
with me as with Scipio Africanus, who (as I have heard) 
was wont to say “ I am never less idle than when I am 
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idle, and never less alone than when I am alone 
For I had in the night enough to do to invent and 
contrive how by day we should set about making and 
fitting all things, and so keep each man to his work and 
give contentment to all , so that m the end they were 
convinced m their mmd, and every man did his beft, 
until the 22nd April ; then we were in order again and 
lay with our yards across, ready to continue our 
voyage. We brought our water-barrels full of water 
and our men got as many apples and lemons as each 
could put in his berth. 

The inhabitants of this island were moftly black ; 
some had hair that hung by their heads, others had it 
curled like sheep’s wool The women had their hair 
plaited m small plaits round their head, and they 
smeared it with oil till it shone m the sun ; the men 
moffly did likewise. The greater number had no 
more than a small cloth round their loins to cover 
their shame and some went quite naked without shame. 

The 23rd we determined to sail the next day at 
morning with the land-wind, but m that same night, 
two of our men who had the watch rowed to land with 
our small sloop and ran away to the blacks, so that we 
could not find them. At this we were much aflomshed 
for they had helped to make the whole ship ready and 
went away ju£t the laffc night, and to such barbarous 
folk too, in whom I could see no knowledge of God or 
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His Commandments One of these deserters was 
named Rilke Jopkis from Friesland and another Gernt 
Harmesz, of Norden. We surmised they had too much 
traffic with the women, who with their seeming fair 
promises had drawn their hearts to Stay with them, for 
w omen arc mighty instruments to ensnare men, whereof 
the examples are unnecessary to recall Think only 
of Samson, David, and Solomon We saw here many 
children who were almoSt wdute, and whose fair 
coloured hair hung from their heads , we reckoned 
these to be begotten of Hollanders who had been in the 
Bay before us The women were keen to have inter- 
course with our men, and had there been m this place 
wine or beer to be sold as well as there were women 
to be had, we had not so soon accomplished our work 
But now 7 w 7 hen they had been with the women, they 
returned meek as lambs to their work. This I say of 
many, excepting the well-behaved 

By the deserting of these two men our sailing was 
delayed a day longer, for we went that day on land to 
seek them , had sight of them, but when they were 
aware of us they retreated from us and we must needs 
leave them there 

Then the 25th April we set sail with the land-wind , 
ran to the south wnth temperate weather till 10th May 
with a westerly wand , had change of wind and 
weather with ram , wind very tempestuous from 
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W.S.W. Veered then over to northward; found we 
had not enough press of sail aft to be able to tack into 
the wind, so we veered before the wind and kept close 
to the wind to sail to windward of the island of 
Madagascar. The weather every day increased in 
strength, with strong W S W. wind, that we were 
forced to take in our topsails and followed our course 
above Madagascar till we had sight of land the 28th 
May named Terra de Natal. Nearing land the weather 
became fair with clear sky, but the swell was very deep, 
huge billows coming on from the Cape Bonesperance 
We then held off from the coaSt, observed that a Strong 
current ran near the r shore which drew us towards the 
Cape, it was a wonder to see how swift the land passed 
by us ; this gave us hope to double the Cape easily. 

In the night we again had intemperate weather with 
miSt and rain, by which for three or four days we ran 
out from the coaSt with tight-reefed sails ; we had the 
wind westerly with hollow billows from all points 
which caused the ship often to shift her limbs that it 
creaked. Had she not been a Strong ship she could 
never have remained whole When the weather 
became a little quieter, we veered again over to north- 
ward towards the coaSt ; by reason of the tempeStuous 
weather we could make no reckoning, but kept on our 
tack till we had sight of land, when it cleared up again. 
We then took our height and found it 3 5 degrees, by 
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round the point, towards the Church valley where the 
watering-place is, we saw a Spanish caracL lying right 
before the Church valley. 'As soon as they saw ns they 
brought out an anchor to the landward, and shortened 
in close to the shore, and immediately with the boats 
carried some guns on land and made a battery. We 
with the ship Hollandta, coming near them, ran into a 
whirlwind, for the coasl is very sleep and the winds 
whirled over the land Therefore we could not reach 
them for our intention was to board them, cut their 
ropes and pull them to sea. We could have done this, 
for she carried her guns so high that with our ship we 
could have lain under their shot. Had our intent 
succeeded, we doubted not to have mastered them ; 
but by the said whirlwind we could not get closer than 
a musket shot to them 

We manned our yawl ; sent the Junior-Merchant 
Herman de Coningh (he was from The Hague) with a 
peace-flag to them. Seeing that, they hasixly manned 
their boat and came to meet our men in between the 
two ships. They hailed each other. Asked us from 
where we came. Our men answered from Jaia and 
that we had drifted from our consort and awaited her 
every hour. Our men asked where they came from, 
they said from Goa. They asked further (seeing they 
occupied the watering-place) if they would permit us 
to come and fetch water, which we had much need of, 
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and hiving that we should immediately depart. Upon 
which they shouted. “Anda pero, Anda cannly ”, 
with min) more abusive words Then our men 
returned with the sloop to our ship and related to us 
whit hid happened. 

Thereupon we at once called the ship’s council 
together to consider what we should do Resolved 
that the jawl should at once return and ask if they had 
determined whether we should come to fetch w'atcr or 
not, md if as before the) would not consent thereto, 
then our men should return to the ship, and we give 
them so much time to consider as the length of one 
glass, and if ere it was run out they came and agreed 
to our rcqucfl, then we would leaic them in peace, and 
if not we should immediately fire away at them 
With tlus resolution the ) awl rowed again to them with 
the peace-flag They came again with their boat to 
meet our men In their boat flood a monk with a 
hood on lus head, w-ho hailed our men Our Junior- 
Merchant Dc Coningh having said his speech was 
gn cn a refusal as before “Anda pero, anda canaly 1 
We do not w ant to see ) ou here, begone 1 ” Our men 
coming on board reported this to us We then let 
the bell be rung, said our prayers, set a glass of half an 
hour in the socket and as soon as that same glass had 
run out and we saw no sign of their coming, w r e fired 
at them quickly with derm-cannons, of w r hich w r e had 
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wlicthcr the) would engage in a life and death fight to 
ha\c water again£l the enemy who held the w'atcrmg- 
placc, or should we continue our tojage home and be 
content with four mugs of water a day This question 
therefore being put to all, it was agreed unanimously 
b\ all the officers and the whole ship’s crew to continue 
our vo) age and be content with four cups of water a 
da) Immediately weighed anchor to set sail 

But when it was da), as we were beginning to tow 
the ship out from the land, the Specks came up on the 
coail with muslct and shot from aboac down into the 
slup and at the boat, so that it was scarce to be £lood , 
yet (by God’s help) we got off the shore Had we 
flawed there another hour, we should haac been in 
great peril to lose man) of our company 

This aforcsiid carack while l)ing there was sunk (as 
was afterwards told me) b) reason of our having so 
hit her For, some while later there came six Dutch 
ships to refresh thcmschcs, they saw her lying on the 
bottom, and the Portuguese had taken her lading, as 
much as they could, and put it on land, as well as her 
ordnance which they had put on a battery they had 
thrown up From there they shot so lu£hly at these 
six ships that they could not come to land , and muft 
therefore, even as we, depart without refreshing 
We set our course to N W., to the island Ascension, 
with a good wind and quick progress , yet w r e had no 
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sight of it. We saw only, when we reckoned to be 
thereabouts, a great multitude of sea-fowl. The wind 
began to increase as much as we could bear, with which 
Tiff wind we passed the ri£quinoclial Line without 
hindrance ; while on our ro page outwards we were 
held six weeks ere we could pass it, mostly by calms 
and then again sudden squalls by which it seemed that 
all we had on would be blown to pieces. 

The 12th September, when we were three days less 
than three months from St. Helena, we came in the 
height of 34 degrees 34 minutes north of the iEquin- 
o£Hal Line. We here had better weather, then drifted 
in a calm ; set to wort in the morning after breaking 
fail, clewed up our sails, scraped and scrubbed our ship 
on the outside, for it was all grown very rough and 
foul ; we hoped thereby to make better sailing. 

The 13th it was fair weather with a light breeze from 
E S.E , went north-easi by north. 

The 15th, S.S.W. wind, the course as before ; took 
our height in the afternoon and found 28 degrees 
north latitude. Tore oft our fore-sail and put up 
another. 

The 16th we also changed our fore-top sail, S2W much 
rock-weed drifting : course as before with a continual 
fair S.W. wind. 

The 17th we found our height to be 30 degrees 48 
minutes ; now changed our maintop sail ; with variable 
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winds In the night the wind came north.-ea£I and 
eafl, with thunder and lightning; took m our top sails. 

The l Sth hoiflcd our topsails again with our spnt- 
sail , the course N E It was mifly, sometimes with 
rain , could not take our height 

The 19th it began to blow so hard from the S S W 
and S \V. that we took in our topsails and our sprit-sail 
was blown aw at Our mam-sail that we endeavoured 
to haul in was torn in pieces That night W'c held on 
with the fore-sail , towards da) the wind abated , w r c 
again hoiAed our topsails 

The 20th put up another main-sail and a sprit-sail, 
took our height and found 35 degrees 13 minutes north 
latitude 

The 2.jth was dark clouds with guffs of rain ; took 
off our top-gallant miff 

The 26th we had the height of 43 degrees 12 
minutes 

The 27th the wind S W , the course N E by N In 
the forenoon there came a dove flying on to our ship, 
but the men being so desirous to catch it, it flcw f up 
again and fell dow n in the w atcr Took our height and 
found 44 degrees 53 minutes 

The iff 0 £lobcr the weather w r as fair, the wind 
E S E , the course straight across the wind, N E by N 
Afternoon we took the height of 48 degrees 30 minutes, 
which is the height of Ushant 
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The 2nd da y, in the morning, saw a sail north-weR 
of us about three miles ; clewed up our sails and waited 
for her. Late in the afternoon she came near us, we 
spoke to her ; it was an Englishman from near 
Plymouth, came from Newfoundland. We bought 
from them two thousand fish ; fetched the Captain on 
board of us, by name Air Smallwater. Went E. and 
E by south ; weather became miiby with rain 

The 4th, the Englishman came again on board of us ; 
we entertained him with the beR we had , our height 
was 49 degrees 46 minutes 

The 5th began to blow hard, our fore-sail was blown 
to pieces. The Englishman now drifted away from us. 
The wind was S S W. 

The 6th day saw two sails, one at the side of us, one 
behind Held to S E , to sail the Channel Our 
height was 50 degrees 20 minutes. 

The 7th the weather was fair, wind south, course 
E.S E , we saw no ships Put up another sail again 
The 8th we were in the height of 49 degrees 42 
minutes, wind as before, but soon ran weR. Set our 
course S.E. by E , caR our head as we had done some 
days previous, but could get no ground. Towards 
evening died Captain Stryker, who had been captain 
over the soldiers , he was a vahant and worthy man, 
well-exercised in the art of war , he was from the 
Rhineland, from Wesel or thereabout. 
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The loth day at evening, we threw our lead and 
found ground about seventy fathom 

The I ith in the morning we again found ground at 
seventy fathom, and evening at 60 fathom with grey 
sand Our height was 49 degrees and 55 minutes, the 
wind south, set our course E by N and N E 

The 1 2th, sounded on fifty fathom and continued to 
cafb the lead every four glasses Found generally fifty, 
fifty-two, fifty-three fathom, and at night we found 
fifty-sis to sixty fathom and grey, white and some- 
times some black sand Saw also a ship coming 
towards us ahead, but it grew so mifty we loft sight 
thereof 

The next day the wind was eaft with cloudy mifty 
weather and calm Two or three days later we had 
sight of land, which we found to be Ireland Ran 
into Kmsale There lay there an English King’s ship 
with two tiers of cannon, and seeing I had knowledge 
that the Dutch Company, our Lords and Mafters, were 
in no good friendship with the English 1 , 1 was doubtful 
to let the men go in too large numbers on land, fearing 
to have trouble with this King’s ship I therefore caft 
anchor to seawards of her, thinking “ Should she 
make trouble, we can get away to sea, and should she 
follow us then we shall have no need to worry ” I 
went on board her, invited the Commander in our 
ship , he came I asked him of all events, among 
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other things if he had any orders to harm us m any way 
He answered “ No ”, and was friendly and of good 
cheer with us. Yet I was not assured ; had a feaft 
made ready on shore, invited him thereto and we drank 
to one another ; and m the merry-making of the meal 
I asked agam if he had no orders to moleft us. ODce 
more he answered “ No ”, and related that while we lay 
there he had written to England but received no orders 
to that intent , yet I dared not put much truft therein 
Meanwhile there came to us two Convoys, who had 
been cruising to find us, having had knowledge that we 
lay there. Of the one was captain Jacob Jansz, of Edam, 
and of the other Pieter Gijsen, of Rotterdam. Thus 
was our back better protected if it came to the worft. 

While thus lying here our men ran so much on shore 
that I saw little chance of getting them to the ship 
again. I warned them, whenever I fell in with some 
of them that they should return to the ship for we ought 
now to continue our voyage , it was already autumn, 
the winter was at hand, and we had a foul, unwieldy 
ship. I did show them the peril there was to bring to 
land so heavy a ship so late m the year ; yet it helped 
but little, the men stayed on land, it looked as if they 
were home already, they ate and drank with a will. 

I went at laft to the Mayor of the town, asked him if 
there were no means of bringing our men on board. 
He said no, he knew of none , but when I had spoken 
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v. ith Jm v. Hr and prr'rntcd her v. nh a piece of fine 
linen, then he ‘-ml. when I a r )cd him spun, that he 
would ‘non help me. lie rmmcdntch caused some 
drummer to po thtouj li 'lie town .and call out esen- 
sshcro tint all men he warned, ssho'orscr should gisc 
credit lor more than scscii 'lulling' to am of the 
Hollandc's irom the IVl Indnman, lie would lose lus 
monc. On tin- proclamation, mo 1 of them (as their 
reel oninp v. v al'cadt besond this sum) were thrufl 
out of doors, tlics came then to me I wanted to 
lmc them at once on hoard, hut the) would rather 
remain a little lower 

'1 hereupon I earned the anchors to he weighed, the 
r aih unfurled and hepan to sari out of thebt) Then 
thc\ fell into 'loops and other craft hie .ants and came 
on hoard The innlccpcrs and alehouse wises also 
came on hoard and demanded their monc), the which 
1 gasc than and put the rum ngaintt each man’s 
reel onrng in the bool Noss sse had all our men again 
ss itli us, m\c three or four svho had promised them- 
selses to v.omcn whom tlies aftcrss.ards married , 
there sse lei sia) there. We sailed from there ssith the 
conso)s and came with reasonable speed the l6th 
Nos ember to Zeclandt. The Lord be praised and 
thanled, Who hath thus far helped me through so 
many perils, I basing been assay in all about one month 
less than sesen years 
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Hereby I did intend to bring an end to my writing, 
seeing that my voyage was accomplished Rut as I 
before related, the ship Middelburgh the 22nd March 
did part from us very damaged, with intent to find each 
other m the Bay of St Lucia, where we arrived the 
31ft, and departed therefrom the 25th April, without 
m that time nor during our whole return voyage having 
seen or heard of her, nor afterwards ever did she come 
to safety , so mufl: I (though it doth not of necessity 
belong to my voyages, and yet is not so far removed fom 
them that the Reader should blame me for enlarging 
my history with anything ft range and unsuitable) 
inform the said Reader what since the time of our 
parting has befallen her, according to the moft certain 
tidings and moft credible presumption. 1 I the more 
willingly undertake this task smce thereby I shall have 
cause to relate to posterity the end of our all-famous 
fellow-citizen of Hoorn, Willem Cornehsz Schouten, 
my particular friend, which has not reached the ears 
everyone, for he (as aforesaid) had sailed on the ship 
Middelburgh. The matter is as follows : While we 
lay m the Bay of St Lucia, we heard from the inhabi- 
tants that a ship was lying m the Bay of Antongil, but 
we knew not for certain if this were the Middelburgh 
or not On going away from there, we hoped to find 
her m St Helena or to wait for her there, but by reason 
of the Spanish carak (as related) we could not come in 
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and how and when they departed therefrom From 
that time forth no tidings came from them direft, so 
that here would have been the end thereof but from 
the Portuguese and from Portugal is later news come to 
hand, to wit : How that the aforesaid ship Middelburgh 
coming to the island of St. Helena was surrounded by 
two caracks, agamst which she put up a brave fight, and 
shot at leaf! one carack afire Seeing which, the other 
came to help her consort to put out the fire which 
they, so it is related, did quench ; but as the Portuguese 
by this skirmishing feared to be removed from the 
island, and as the night was at hand, they drifted apart 
and let the Middelburgh go 

Such are the laft tidings received of this ship ; it is 
likely that she was loft on her way, and maybe in this 
fight with the caracks, had already received so much as 
made her sink It might also be surmised that she was 
loft through want of vidtuals and refreshing, but seeing 
that she had been to the Cape and there refreshed, 
can scarce believe such to be the case Be it as it may, 
it is ever a moft woeful business that they did not come 
to safety, and moveth me to eternal gratitude that God 
so graciously hath saved and preserved me, that is 
with the ship Hollandia, from such apparent perils I 
pray that His goodness may continue with me from now 
and ever more, Amen. 
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boards or Hones Several Hones with inscriptions dating from before 
tbe occupation in 1651 have been found at the Cape and are preserved 
in the Museum at Capetown 

1 Page 37 The Strait of Sunda is aCtually between 6 and 6J- degrees, 
southern latitude 

1 Page 43 That is to sav from Schleswig Germans from WeH- 
phalia and from the coaHal diHnfts were numerous in the Dutch 
mercantile marine and in the service of the Dutch EaH India Company 

1 Page 54 It was probably the island of Engano 

1 Page 59 See the IntroduChon, p 10 “ General” is commonly 

used inHead of the full title “ Governor-General ” 

1 Page 69 Which of the numerous islands in the Strait of Sunda 
these three islands were it is difficult to say Possibly the Krakatoa 
group 

1 Page 71 Willem Comelisz Schouten of Hoorn was ship’s mafler 
on Jacques le Maire’s voyage round the world (16x5-17) In the 
published journal of that expedition Ins conduCt was unduly praised 
at the expense of that of Le Maire In reality Schouten seems to have 
behaved very badly. 

z Page 71 A Spanish or Portuguese vessel, with a high “ caflle ” 
aft 

1 Page 72 “ Right-in-the-Way ” 

1 Page 72 Having passed St Nicholas Point 

3 Page 72 See Introduction 

♦ Page 72 Frederik Houtman, brother of Cornells Houtman, 
the leader of the fiiH Dutch expedition to the Indies (1 595) Fredenk, 
who had sailed with his brother, had in 1605 been made the firH 
governor of Amboina He was a man of parts, an aHronomer and 
editor of a Malay dictionary The former capacity helps to explain 
his possession of a telescope, at this time Hill an exceedingly rare 
mHrument. 

1 Page 73 “ The Maiden of Dordrecht.” 

2 Page 73 Bonteloe omits the dates in this part of his Hory, but 
he probably arrived at Batavia before the end of the year 1619 It 
was only on May 30th of the same year that Coen had taken and 
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burned down the natnc town of Jncatra, to found the central scat of 
Dutch power in the EiSt on its rums See the Introduftion 
1 Page 74 Boot — boat 

1 Page 75 Tematc is one of the Molucca islands The fortresses 
in the Moluccas were the firft cre£lcd anywhere by the Dutch 
Company 

1 Page 75 Gre'se or Gricsk, not far from Socrabaja , the Dutch 
faflory there served largcl) for the purchase of nee and other provisions 
needed for the gammons in the Moluccas 
5 Page 75 Solor is a small island Eafl of Flores The fortress was 
called Henneus 

* Page j 6 Larantocka is a place on the EaSt coaft of Flores 
1 Page 76 Specks, a nickname bj which Bontekoc indiscnminately 
indicates Spaniards or Portuguese Speck in Dutch means bacon 

3 Page 76 Corracorras, a kind of native vessel 

4 Page 76 Blau Ambclau 

3 Page 76 The inlet is on the North side of the island of Amboma 
Combello is the point of a peninsula of the island of Ceram The 
spices were, of course, what took the Dutch to the Moluccas 
1 Page 77 Here meaning the place where the fortress of Vidtona 
ftood, in the diftndt of Amboina called Leitimor 
3 Page 77 Maleycn not identified 

3 Page 77 Herman van Speult was the man who, a few years later, 
in 1623, ordered the execution of the English fadtors, who were 
convidled, under torture, of conspiracy agamft Dutch authority, the 
affair known as “ the Amboyna massacre ” 

4 Page 77 A small Molucca island, weft of Malmaheua 
3 Page jj Bocton, an island to the S E of Celebes 

1 Page 78 Little Java Madoera 
3 Page 78 The Thousand Islands 
1 Page 79 The Porpoise 

1 Page So Macao was a Portuguese stronghold See Introdudbon 
3 Page 80 The Manillas The Philippines 
3 Page 80 Balimbam Palembang, now called Banka Strait 
1 Page 81 Polepon, now Singkep 
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NOTES 

1 Page 114 Het Wapen van Rotterdam = the Rotterdam Arms 
The text says that each loft 275 men, which seems hardly possible, 
since the crew of an Eaft-Indiaman did not as a rule number much 
more than two hundred men 

1 Page 1 15 The settlement of Dutch “free burghers” was 
encouraged by Coen, but it was never really desired by the Directors 
at home, who wanted the Company, through its officials, to mono- 
polise all trade in the Eaft 

3 Page 1x5 The text has October 25th This muft be a misprint 
See Groencvcldt, op ctt , p 226 

3 Page 1 15 This Councd of seven members, of whom Reyertsz 
was one, included only one of the mafters of the fleet in its number , 
Bontekoe was not on it See Introduction 

1 Page 1 16 The Totok was the Commander of the imperial troops 
m the provinces of Hokkicn (Fukien) and Tsetkang 

1 Page 1 17 The Combon by this word, which seems to be due to 
defective reading of Chinese, the Dutch indicated the governor of the 
province of Hokkien (Fukien), who resided at Hookchu (Foochow) 

1 Page\z 6 Our Mafters the usual term to describe the Direftors 
of the Company 

1 Page 129 For Willem Comehsz Schouten see note to p 71 
above 

1 Page 153 The “ Amboina Massacre ” (see Introduction) had 
taken place m March, 1623 On Auguft 17th, 1624, the English 
Ambassador at the Hague had for the firft time addressed a complaint 
about the affair to the States-General On November 2nd, 1624, 
King James I had issued letters of reprisal againft the goods and ships 
of the Dutch Eaft India Company 

1 Page 156 It was probably Deutel, the printer, with his zeal for 
the glory of Hoorn, who persuaded Bontekoe to add these particulars 
about Schouten One seems to deteCt his peculiar ftyle of writing in 
this mtrodu&ory sentence 
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Abrolhos islands, 25 
Amboyna, island, 76, Massacre, 12, 
161, 163 

Amoy, 1 16, 1 19, 162, see also 
Chinchu 

Balimbam, So , see also Palembang 
Bamboos used for carrying water, 
6 9 

Banka flrait, see Balimbam 
Bantam, 9, 129 
Batamboer island, 76 
Batavia, 73, 7S, 128 , founded, 11 
Batjan island, 77 
Birds on Mascarenhas island, 30 
Blau island, 76 
Block, Anaen Maertsz, 31 
Boeroe island, 76 
Bontckoe, Jacob Ysbrantsz, 114 
Bontekoe, Pieter Ysbrantsz, 101, 
114 

Booty, 96, 98, 10 1, 106 
Bosschert, 85 

Brazil, supposed island of, 20 
Brouwer, Jan Gerntsz, 107 
Bruys, Hendrick, 105 

Canary islands, 22 
Cape Agulhas, 145 
Cape of Bonesperance, 25, 144 
Cape of Good Hope, 8 , see also 
C of Bonesperance 
Cape Magelhas, 8 


Cape Verde Islands, 159 
Cargoes, see cloth, doves, pepper, 
Hone 

de Carpentier, Pieter, 15, 1 14 
Ceylon, conquefl of, 12 
Champey, coafl of, 83 
China, expedition to, 92 , see also 
Chinchu 

Chinchu nver, 89, 92, 96, 115 
Chinese, captives and colomfts, 14, 
96, 101-108, U2, 127, en- 
counters with, see encounters , 
junks, see junks , negotiations 
with, 91, 1 16, pirates, 90, 
prophecy, 113, treachery, 122 
Cipzuan, 1 16 
Claesz, Jan, 79, 80 
Claesz, Moses, 122 
Cloth from the Moluccas, 9 
Cloves, cargo of, 77 
Cochin China, see Champey 
Coco-nuts make the ftarving sailors 

Bl, 55 

Coen, Jan Pietersz, 10, 59, 73, 78, 
80, 1 14 

Combello point, 76 
de Comngh, Herman, 125, 146 
Cornehsz, Claes, 107 
Cornelisz, Geleyn, 101 
Coromandel coafl, footing obtained 
by Dutch on, 9 

Councils, syflem of, m Dutch ships 
5, 126, 130, 135, 147 
Craegh, Doede Florisz, 121 
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INDEX 


Deserters, 142 

Duetel, Jan Jansz, printer, 1 

Dijcke, Jan, 134 

Dirckz, Ysbrantsz, 24 

Distress of sailors in longboat, 51 

Dodo, see birds 

van der Dussen, Abraham, 79 

Duft ftorm at sea, 24 

Eaft India Company, United Dutch 
“Chambers” of, 8 , formed, 8 , 
hierarchy of, 16 , organisation, 
of, 8 

Eels, manner of catching, 32 
Emden, Tobias, 78 
Encounters with Chinese, 93, 97, 
10 1, 104, 105 , Indians, 65 , 
Portuguese, 86 , Spaniards, 23, 

145 

Enforced settlement of Batavia by 
Chinese, 14 

England’s End passed, 19 
English, co-operation with, n , 
expeditions to Moluccas, 9 

Fire, m the Nteuw-Hoom, 38 , of 
the sea, 24 , see also junks 
Flying fish, 51 
Formosa, 88 

Fransz, Chnfhaen, 115, 119 
Fransz, Pieter, 125 

Gerntsz, Pieter, 115, 157 
Gijsen, Pieter, 154 
Goa, attacked by the Company’s 
fleets, 9 
Gresse, 75 

Gulls, method of catching, 25 
Gulls, method of catching, 25 , 
caught by Starving sailors, 49 


Harmesz, Gemt, 143 
Het Lam, 77 
Hieto inlet, 76 
Hodden, Walter, 75 
Hooghlandt, 79 
Hoorn, 1, 8 

van Houdaen, Willem, 121 
de Houtman, Cornells, 7 
Houtman, Frederick, 72, 77 
Hurricane, very severe, 132 

Idelemo, 87 
lie dee Foge, 23 
lie de Mayo, 23 
Ireland, 153 

Jacatra destroyed, 11 
Jansz, Jacob, 154 
Jansz, Jan, 96 
Jambi, 78, 79 
Java reached, 72 
Jopkis, Hilke, 143 
Junks, fire-, 122, set on fire, 92, 96, 
97, 99 , war-, 103, 104 

Kmsale, 153 

Kiuhang-Ici, see Chinchu nver 

Lanquyn island, 89 
Larantoeka, assault on, 76 
Laur island, 82 

Locufb, plague of, 140 , manner of 
eating, 140 

Longboat, voyage m, from Sunda 
Strait to Sumatra, 44-58 

Macao, assault on, 85, 127 , 
expedition to, 12, 80 
Madagascar, 27, 36, 136, inhabi- 
tants of, 139, 142 
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INDEX 


Malabar coafl, conqucfl of, 12 
Malacca, attacked b\ tlic Corn- 
pan) * flccu, o , conqucfl of, t: 
Malic ba) , 84 
Man-catcr’f island, i:S 
Manilla island*, '*■0 
Maicarcnbat island, bird* of, 50 , 
landing on, ;S 
Mauritius idand, 28, 1 59 
Mcrur, Jacp, 79 
Moluccar, 9, 77 
dc Moor, Jan, 126 
Mozambique, 9 

dc Nac) cr, Jan Garrit*?, 102, Jl6 
Natives of Madapaicar, 159, 14; 

Sanfla Maria, 55 , Sumatra, 58 
Navigation without compass, of 
longboat, to Sumatra, 45-56 
van Ned, 79 

Negapatam, conqucfl of, j j 
Nicuvvcnrode, 17,99, ,0 5 

Paddln, 75 

Padcran bav, see Malle ba) 
Palcmbang, 78, 79 
Palm tree tops used for food, 69 
Patronymic', u«c of, in Holland, 6 
Pchu occupied, 13 
Pepper, cargoes of, 78, 79 , ship- 
ments of, from Java and Moluc- 
cas, 7 , flops up pumps, 1 30 
Pescadores, 87, 91, 1 1 3, 125, 

evacuated, 16 
Piet, Jan, 33,45 
Pirates, Chinese, 90 
Plymouth passed, 19 
Pole Candorc island, 82 
Pole Cecir island, 82, 84 
Pole Timon island, 82 


Polepaniang island, 82 
Polcpon island, 81, 127 
Portuguese, colonics, 7, 9, see also 
encounters 
Prince flags, 91, 162 

Raemburgh of Enckhu)scn, 75 
Reus, Jan Pictcrsz, 122, 125 
Rc)crtf7, Cornells, 12, 80, 87, 115, 
125, 126, 129, 130, 140 
Rol, He\ n, 28, 39, 40, 45, 53, 74, 77 
Sanfla Helena, 145 
Sanfla Lucia ba), 27, 136 
Sanfla Maria island, landed on, 34 
people of, 35 , religion of, 36 
Schoutcn, \\ illcm Cornells, 71, 
129, 156, 160 
Settlers, Dutch, 1 15 
Sextant, improvisation of, 47 
Ship', captained b) Bontcloe, 
Bergrn-Boot, 74, de Goldc Hope, 
125 , Groningen, 79, report on 
b) Nieuwenrode, 17 , Iiollandia 
129 , Nieuw-lloorn, 7, 19, 

dcflro) cd by fire and explosion, 

3 8 

Ships, Dutch, Bier-en-Broodtpot 
157, de Bruynvts, 79 , de 
Lngelsehe Beer, 82, 96, 97, 123, 
127, Enkhuysen, 22, 26, 

Erasmus, J15, 119, de Galias, 
85, Gouda, 128, 133, de 
Gouden Leeuw, 91 , de Hcan, 

84 , Haerlem, 101 , de Hoop, 

85, 87 , de Maeght van Dord- 

recht, 73, Mauritius, 1 14, 
Middelburgb, 128, 1 33, 156 

MorghenSiar, 75 , Muyden, 115, 
119, 120, Neptune, 75, New- 
Zeelandt, 22, 26 , Palicatten 
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87 , St Cruys, 84 ; St Nicolaes 
82, Samson, 91, 1 15, Ssncka- 
Pure , 91 , de Trou, 87, Vittorio, 
92, 96, 1 15, bet Wa-pen van 
Hoorn , 115, bet W open van 
Rotterdam , 114 

Ships, English, King’s ship at 
Kmsale, 153 , The Bull, 85 , 
with cargo of fish from New- 
foundland, 152 
Sibcsi island, 129 
Sipke of Enchuysen, 79 
Smallwater, Mr, X 52 
Solor island, 75 
Sonck, Dr, 15 

Spaniards, hoftility of, 23, 145 
“ Specks,” see Portuguese and 
Spaniards 
Speult, 77 

Stone from the Thousand Islands, 
78, 128 

Stryker, Captain, 1 52 
Sugar palms, 32 


Sumatra, 56, 80, 129, inhabitants 
of, 65 

Sunda flrait, 37, 129 
Sybrantsz, Teutus, 47 
Taiwan or Tayowan, 16, 88 
Ternate island, 75 
Terra de Natal, 26, 144 
Tex el, 7 

Thytz, Abraham, 84 
T13SZ, Pieter, 22 
Totokof Amoy, 116, 1 19 
Tnflan d’Acunha, 23 
Turtles found and eaten, 29, 
method of hatching, 32 

Van Diemen and Maetsuycker, 12 
Van Kmphuysen, Hermen, 43 
Valk, Fransleendersz, 125, 1 27 
ven de Wercken, Isaac, 125, 127 

Zeelandt, 155 

Zuiderzee, shallowness of for ship- 
pmg, 8 
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'The task of tracing the origin of the Epics is beset with difficulties 
History in the strict modern sense of the word is not known to have 
existed m the Vedic or post-Vedic period The fiist glimmering of 
anything like historical accounts appears in the Indian Epics themselves, 
and though it is difficult to separate the chaff from the grain, yet some 
connected accounts may be culled from the Epics It is for this that 
the accounts of events of the Epic and post-Epic periods may be 
hazarded with some degree of certainty, but those of the pre-Epic 
periods, resting as the} do puiely on inferences Lased on circumstantial 
ewdence, cannot be asserted authoritatively 

The Indian Epics are more records of Indian leligious developments 
than of chronological events Fiom the available mass of evidence — 
Vedic, Upamshadic, Pouranic, etc — it seems reasonable to infer that 
religion or worship in the Vedic and pre-Epic periods was only ritualistic 
and consisted only in the performance of religious rites, austerities, 
ablutions, offerings and sacrifices Love of God, attachment to the 
Almight} Father, or delight in singing His praises formed no part of 
their religious creed The Bharat Savitn, w'hicli Vyasa pi cached to 
his son, Suhdeva, contains reference only to the obsei vance of religious 
rites, pursuit of success and attainment of desires, as the suvimum bonum 
of their creed * This Bharat Savitri has been repeated and explained 
in the great Epic, times out of number, at the time of bereavements of 
kings and Rishis, and this formed the key-note of the Bharata Samhita 
and the Mahabharata Narada gave good advice to his father-in-law, 
the king Sunjoya, when he lost his son, and so on It soon Lecame 
evident that the worshippers of Vedic deities came to the conclusion 
that there was no predicate in the human language worthy of God and 
the Upanishad spoke of Him with words of ‘No’ ‘No’, z e , they rejected 
one after another, all that w r as chosen to represent God The Epic 
must find an echo of it in its lessons by examples This was not the 
only stage of peculiar human progress of the mind in India 

The pro-ritualistic proclivities of the age brought forth a com- 
pendium of liturgical rules and rules of conduct for the kings, priests 
and the people in the Bharata Samhita The maxims and rules instead 
of being presented as dry aphorisms and harsh injunctions, were set off 
against the pleasing background of parables and legends of kings, 
priests and the people, with the result that the rules and maxims easily 
appealed to the imagination of the people and, by trying to imitate and 
emulate the examples set out in the Samhita, they instinctively followed 
the rules and maxims inculcated therein Thus the Bharata Samhita 


The Mbh Swnrgarohan Parva, Chapter V 





“Living on the side of that foremost of mountains, Mali ad era of great vOtfs 
scorched the gods greatly At the foot of these mountains, in a retired spot, Para- 
share's son of great ascetic merit, viz , Vyasa, taught the Vedas to his disciples Those 
disciples were the highly blessed Sumnntn, Yalshampaynnn, Jnimini of great wisdom 
and Paila of great ascetic merit Sbukn went to that charming asylum where his 
father, the great ascetic Vyasa, was living surrounded by his disciples 

Thereafter, during king Janmejoya’s Raj Sujm sacrifice this Maha- 
bharata was recited. 

From the short Bharata Samhitaf to the full-fledged Epic Maha- 
bharata was not a matter of a few years. Several decades or centuries 
might have intervened between their respective compositions Religion 
or worship of God, as foreshadowed in the Epics, still consisted in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies and prayers to God for granting of 
boons, fulfilment of desires and attainment of success Love or attach- 
ment for God is faintly foreshadowed in the love of Draupadi, but still it 
is very imperfectly traceable in the Epics To depict the God-head and 
to make Him attractive and loveable, the conception must be all com- 
prehensive, and the more the conception approximates our own human 
feelings and sentiments, the more it appeals to our sentiment and love 
Vyasa saw that in depicting God and inculcating the forms of his wor- 
ship, there was this defect, that he had left out the factor of love and had 
not made Him loveable He was therefore not satisfied with his pro- 
duction, z e , the Mahabharata 

In the Mahabharata, which he had composed for degraded Brahmins, 
Sudras and females, who could not understand and read the Vedas, he 
had depicted the God Narayana attainable through knowledge, which 
was not suitable for them He was therefore not content with the 
Mahabharta and sought the advice of the celestial Ri»hi Narada, when 
be appeared before him Narada told him that simple performance of 
religious rites and ceremonies, without singing of God’s praise, could not 
bring real contentment He advised him, by recounting his own pre- 
vious life’s experiences, that singing of God’s glory would create attach- 
ment and love for God, which alone would bang him peace of mind 
and fulfil his desire, and he exhorted him to write a book singing 
God's glory and praise This led to Vyasa composing the Bhagabata 
The Mahabharata did not sing the praise of Krishna, nor did it glorify 
him as a god The Bhagabata Gita did, and first supplied the elements 
of love or Prem in worshipping God. And the Hanvamsa too, was 
composed to supply the omission in the Epic about Krishna’s divinity 
From this it will be clear that the Bhagabata was not an integral part 
of -the Mahabharata, but was an entirely different and subsequent pro- 

* Shanti Parra, Chapter CCCXXVtII page 520 versus 24 27 
t See Appendix “B ” 
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duction in winch Vyni'a authorship of tnc Mahabharata and the 
Blngibata is unambiguously acknowledged 

Apantar itama was another name of Vyasa and lie was said to have 
sprung from the Gol Narayana Vyasa inculcated the worship of 
Swagun Bialmia (i c , GoJ endowed with active attributes) in the Maha- 
bharata an 1 the Bliagabata Tins is why' God Narayana is represented 
as having killed the demons Madu and Kaitab in Hayagnba form (Horse- 
faced), u, in a Swagun form, as he could not have done it in His 
Nirguna form, which n unaffected by feelings This perhaps preceded 
the age u-hen Avatars or incarnations appealed If Hayagnba had been 
an Avatar, like the Nrisinngha (man-lion) form of God, it would have 
found a place in the category of the different Avatars It appears that 
Brahma performed a sacrifice for the destruction of Madhu and Kaitaba, 
and in the ceremony a horse was sacrificed This, in course of time, 
gave rise to Aswamedha sacrifice (hor^e sacrifice) in which Narayana 
was worshipped 

The sa. red writings described the horse ns being “bathed and 
decorated with rich trappings, the variously coloured goat being before 
him ” The goat is killed fir-t that it may make known to the gods that 
the horse is coning to them Three times the horse is led around the 
sacrificial fire He is then bound to a post and immolated with an axe 
His flesh is roasted on a spit, boiled and made into balls and eaten by 
all who have assisted at the sacrifice 

There is a most graphic and detailed account of the ceremony in 
two hymns of tue Rig Samhita (1,16a and 163) These describe the 
slaughtering and burning of the horse with a naked realism that is 
almost horrible Yet they also address the soul of the horse m mystic 
strains, recognising it as identified with the gods through the sacrifice, as 
even on earth it had been their symbol 

The horse was considered one of the most valuable articles of 
wealth among the Indo-Aryans The well-kno \ n mythology of the 
early Aryans that the horse was churned out of the ocean by the Dayas 
and Asuras, only testifies to the estimation in which the animal was 
held by them The story is related in the Mahabharata of the sage 
Calava paying as honorarium to his master Visvamitra 600 horses, 
which the latter demanded from his pupil on the completion of the 
latter’s studies The quarrel between the sage Bamadeva and the king 
Sala, son of Parikshit, which is narrated in the Mahabharata (Udyoga 
Parva, Chapter 114), was occasioned by Sala’s refusing to make over 
the two horses which he had taken from the sage The king Sala and 
his brother Dala, who succeeded him to the throne, were both killed by 
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Bamadeva, because neither of them would hand ovei to him the two 
horses which were his propeity The great sage Chyavana would only 
accept -a cow from the great Nihusa m preference to all other gilts 
which the kmg was prepared to bestow on him. 

These stones illustrate the importance in which horses and cows were 
held by the Aryans in ancient India. They represented the most valu- 
able articles of wealth to kings and sages alike It is probable tnat the 
importance of the horse preceded in point of time that of the cow, and 
points to a penod of civilisation when people lived by hunting. This 
epoch was succeeded by the age when agnculture and dairy farming 
became the chief means of livelihood of the people 

The follownng extracts from the Samkhyana Sutras (xvi-I) throws 
some light on the literature which the Brahmins possessed in addition 
to what we are accustomed to call the Vedas Incidentally, it also 
supplies one with the key to unlock the treasure house of the Mahabha- 
rata, and leads one straight into its earliest stratum, the onginal theme 
which was developed into its present mighty structure 

“ At the Horse Sacrifice, the Adharyu calls upon singers who sing to the lute 
(Vinaganagmaak and invites them to celebrate the king who then perforins the 
sacrifice, together with other virtuous kings of old Ou the first day of the saonflce 
the puest tells the story, which begins with Manu Vaivnsvnta As the people of 
Mauu were men and there are men prosent at the sacrifice, the pnost teaches there 
the householders by telling this story He tin. n says ’the rich verses are the Yeda, 
this is the Yeda’ and recites a hymn 

“On the second day he tells the story which begins with Yams Yaivasvata 'from 
the Satapatha), a3 the people of Yama were the fathers and there were fathers present 
he teaches the elders by this story He then says 'the Yajurveda is the Yeda, this 
is the Yeda’ and recites anAnuvaka 'Asvamedhika' oftheYajush 

“On the third day he tells the story which begins with Varnun Aditya As the 
people of Yaruna were the Qandhai vas, and as they are present, he teaches the young 
and fair youths by this story He then says, “The Atharva veda is the Yeda, this 
is the Yeda’ and recites the Yaishaja, a work on medicine 

“On the fourth day, he tells the story which bfgm with the Soma Yaislinava 
(from the Satapatha) As the people of Soma were the Apsaras, and as these were 
present, he teaches the young and fair maids by this story. He then says, ’Ilia 
Angitasa Veda is the Veda, this is the Yeda’, and recites the Ghora, another work of 
the Atharvamkas 

“On the fifth day he tells the story which begins with Arbuda Kadraveya As 
the people of Arbuda were the Sarpos or the snake charmer3 he teaches the Sarpus 
or the snake charmeTB by this story He then says, 'The Sarpavidya is the Veda, 
this is the Veda’ and recites the Sarpavidya. 

“On thesixth day he tells the story which begins with Kuvera Yaisravana As 
the people of Kuvera were Rakshas, and as these were pi^psent, he teaches'Salagag, or 
evil doers, bv this storv He then says ’The Bakshondya is the Yeda, this is the 
Yefia’ and recites the Rakghovidya 
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O/i ih-joienth d-u tolfn th it >rj which hogtn* with Asita Dhanvana As 
his mm m ruth. \iurn nn«I n« tlioiotrirp jirojont, It tenchoi thu usunrs (Kusidin) 
I'J this Pton II* then «nj* ‘Tho \mnrid\a ii the \edn, this is tho Veda’ and 
performs a trick hi sh i>.ht of hand 

•t>n tho eight dn> ho t* Us tli «tnr\ vhicli l,cgiii 3 with Matsja -nromada Aa 
hn inon n<ro tho t mature* of the Motor and ns those uoro proient, ho teaches the 
MkIs)A4((Wios) ortho fi*h> rmon, hj thi*st,rj lit thon stvs *Th' Itihaia-Veda 
is tho \oda tins U tho A tdn*, and rocitos an Itilmsa 

' On the n nth tlaj lto tolls tho itori which begins with rark«h>a t ai pas^ata 
\s his roon woro the birds mil ns tin s> m ro jinsont ho teaches tho birds, or the 
jottng ftiidmis (flnth mnclnrinl, hj tins itorj He thon aaj\s ‘Tito I’arana veda 
is tho \ edn, t Ins is tin \ tdn and rtcit' s .h I’urana 

1 On tho tenth da\ ho telle tho stori uhn.li begins «ath Dharmn lndra (from the 
batapaltuO ’ i lu* men ivero tho god-, and ns tlio*e wore present, he teaches the 
j oung, It arned nnil poor priests b\ this storj lie thensais The Samarelu is the 
A eda, tlu« i* th" \ eda’ and sings tho 'atna 

“It is full of tho flntn' s of aacrifro , in fact it contains innumerable nllnsi ns to 
tho potformunce of sacrifico and n familiar \ ith all the ceremonials connected with 
It ’ 

In the day-- of the Rig Veda, God ua* apprehensible but not compre- 
hensible , when it be ime *o, by the progre*-, of culture and education, 
then the perfor ncr-d ta*te, dot otion and inclination made it imperative 
to divide the distinct functions of the \ edic religion and to amplify it 
where necessary Sanatkumar and Narada were the authors of the 
Namyana section spoken of before, and Apantaratama came out of 
darkness not as ant maker of Vcdic In mns, but became dislinguished 
as the arranger of the hymns and rituals and received the ephithet of 
Vcda-Vyasn He occupied a position analogus to that of Bhisma to the 
Kuru family, as a grand-father, at a later age 

The intense love expressed in the rnusi, of Vedic languages is found 
in Sama Veda, the intncact of Vcdic formula, worship of sacrifices, are 
compiled in due order in Yajur \ eda, and the mtstic magical powers 
were comprised in the Atharva Veda This was the arrangement made 
in Vedic literature for the convenience of the general public — sacrifices 
instead of personal sacnfhc for individual selfish ambition and success 
But when that failed to create the desired effect on the public mind and 
devotional spirit, then Bharata Samhita was compiled and recited at the 
sacrifices to illumine the gcncial public It was not until the ten 
Upanishads received the appellation of Maha or Mahat that the idea of 
enlarging the Bharata Samhita was conceived The scope of this word 
was far more comprehensive in the day's of Panini, when it was consi- 
dered to mean eternal The name ‘Mahabharata’ has a clear connection 
with Mahatataa of Samkhya Philosop hy, as well as wath the greatness of 

*fhe Mbn (Jdyoga Parra, Chapter HI, rsrse3 29 — 57 
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the glorious kings and sages m their sacrifices foi the general public 
What history the Epic represents has survived because, at that time 
poetry' alone pleased the people, just as it is now composed mainly for 
that purpose. It is not exactly a case of the suivival of the text in Epic 
poetry, but of u hat pleased and suited the taste of the many for its 
survival. 

Professor Max Muller’s words will convey my meaning ' — 

• Memory and oral tradition are indeed wonderful kcopors of popular pootrj , and 
when onco certain productions of that popular poetry have boon recognwoil and 
invested with a sacred nutbonta , I do not hesitate to sav that poems aro safer in tho 
memory than in manuscripts Hut there ore certain influences m the fust gathering 
and in the later adaptation of popular pootry to changing popular tastes, winch 
Justify us in saying that in one sonso the poctra of the people is not tho work of ono 
poet, bat the result of the combined lab ur of mnnj popular poets and many popular 
entice 

“ Facts, however, are stronger than arguments I hnvo seen Hindus who know the 
Veda by heart and who could detect bv ear any misprint nnj false accent, in nr\ 
edition of the Rigvedn As to the possibility of composing long poems without 
writing them, I shall not argue liUe a lawvor and point out that nomor, if ho was 
blind, could not possible hnve written tho Iliad and the Odysso) , but could onlj 
have dictated them, always supposing that writing had been known at his time But 
what concerns us is that among tho peasants of Finland nmong people ignorant of 
reading and writing, large fragments of epic pootrj have been discovered during the 
first half of our century, entirely preserved b> oral tradition novor writton bofore, 
either by the poet or b\ his admirers and \ot ensi'v fitted together into one 1 pic 
poem. I wish I had time to explain to you the procoss by w Inch these poems had 
been preserved, and at last have been cello ted printed, critically editod, and trans- 
lated But l think you will hnve seen, oven fro i) these short remarks, in what sense 
popular poetry, such as the ITomenc po»ms for instance, maybe said to rofloct not 
only the thoughts of one poetic miud, but at the same timo the thoughts of many 
people who would not hare listened to that is to saj , who would not lm\o allowed 
any poetry to survive, except whnt thoy themselves approved of* " 

The exact date has not yet been ascertained conclusively, but it 
seems to be certain that the period in which the Indian Epics grew out 
of the Bharata Samhita and attained that degree of perfection to which 
Vyasa and Valmiki brought them, must Lie before the Grecian Epic of 
Homer, 1,000 B C The art of writing in India was known long before 
it was m any other part of the world The Giceks learnt the practice of 
multiplying copies of books by transcription for public sale and intro- 
duced it in their country in 500 B C. Athens had a special market-place 
for selling books, and it developed into a regular book fair in the process 
of time. The old lays of the Deva and Asura fight, handed down by 
oral traditions, were fixed by means of writing in the Bharata Samhita 
This is the Bntta Gita recited in the Mahabharata 


'Professor Max Muller's “ Collected Works, ’ v pages 311—313 



The Bharati Samliita is directly connected with the Rigveda , what- 
ever links it up with the hymns and metaphysics of the Rigveda,’ should 

he esteemed to he the earliest portions of the Mahabharata, a c , they 

constitute the integral parts of the Bhaiata Samhita 


One finds distinct mention in the combined Rib Verse X 167 4, 
by Vise anutra and Jamadagm, that the mcr Smdhu was made fordable 
l>3 them and the} demonstrate that from Central India people went to 
the Punjab and Vas.stha lived in the Punjab, where the king Sambarana 
took refuge when he was defeated b} the Panrhala king mentioned in 
the Mahabharata The chant of Pirthu, son of Vena, shows how he got 
supremaej o\ cr animals (t ide Panclmimsa Brahniana, pages 325/6) It 
is evident that in the Vcdic age wife, children and domestic animals 
used to gi\e great support to liouscholders Kings souglit the co-opera 
tion of the chiefs of the people as much as the help of the cattle and 
domestu animal-, to rule the countr} , marriages became a necessity not 
only for race propagation, but also for the secondar} necessity of receiv 
mg this support 

Brihaspati's chaplainship of the gods and the merit of giving fees 
in cows and horses arc mentioned as follow- — 


" V nine v ersed agnistoma (1)" 

“As its morning sorvno when tho Nnra«amsa cups Imre beondep sited, he assigns 
otovon (cows) ns sacriflaiat foe , at the raiddo} service Iwh u the Anrnsawsa cups have 
been deposited! ho n«signs (eleven) (cows) wttli a hor'eas twelfth Both these gronps 
(of cloven and twelve) ho separates (from all the daksma-cows that stand together to 
tho south ot the sacrificial ground and bo gives them to tho officiating priests) , at 
tho afternoon service (ho ns-igus) eleven (cows, win a the XoraBamsa cups hove been 
dej>osited), and lie gives them at tho barron cow (, e , when this cow destined for 
Ultra and A nrnna. In s been immolated ' The so vailed Jvnrasamsa cups sro deposited 
fii o time 3 during tho wbolo rite, see C II H7 e 153 (Morning serrice) ISD b 197 
(Middaj service), 230 b (afternoon servico) In our text, the first of each (H7 e 
and 189b) and tho last (230 b) are meant The last eleven cows are given after the 
rito described in C II 250 Usually the dahsinas are given at the midday service 
(C II 191) TlieJaim br (‘Auswalil’ ivo 139) vominends other methods of dividing 
the daksmas) (2) ’’ "These make thirty three daksinn (cows) , there are thirty three 
deMic, ho reaches the deities The horse is the thirtj fourth of the daUsnas , Pinja 
pati is the thirty fourtti of the deities (Gp X. I IC). he reaches Prajapati (3)’ 

“ Thi« is the consecration ( \ eav a is nn ehaba with which a consecration, an anointing 
obluseha, is counectod) of Bnhnspati Bnha«psti desired to obtain the chaplainship 
(the olliceofPurohitalof the Gods Be performed this (sacrifice) snd obtained the 
chaplainship of the Gods (I)” “He who knows this obtains a chaplainship (5) ’* “It 
,s the consecration as chief judge (the Sthapati was probably a Yaisja Some texts 
(T Br and Hath) describe a snva, which is designated by Baudh 'XY1II 3) and Ap 
(X2v.ll 25 , 2 5) as vaisyasava or sthapntisavn Baty YTII 7 10, TThom they put at 
their bead’ amongst these he should henceforth lead a friendly disposed life (? ; 
differently the commentary, but cp Baty VIII, 12. 1 Ksatravrttim vartayet) and 
they should cal) him SthapatV ‘Nidana sutra purodhakamayajna uttarah sthapa- 
tlsavo va, samanah sraisthye aamvrmron) lie whom they consecrate for the ofdc? 



of a chief judge shoal! perform this (sacrifice) (6) ” " Ilo who knows this gets an 
office as chief judgo (7)” “Ho is spnnklod (t e , inaugurated) (whilst sitting) on a 
black nntelope-hide This (Indo) is visibly the pnebtly lustre (according to TS Vi 
13 1, the black antelope-hide is identical, by its white spots, with the Itigveda , bv 
its black spots, with the Samaveda , according to T Br It 7-3 3, it is the‘foim of 
the Brahman , of re and saman ) , lie is inaugurated on priestly lustro (8) ”* 

This explains why the great priests' births were ascribed to Mitra 
and Varuna rather than their actual births Spiritual life was then taken 
to be the real birth But the power of the priests and the celebration of 
sacrifices received a rude shock from the great Kapila in Ins new 
philosophy. 

The hermitage of Ayoddhaummya, with which the Mahabharata 
begins, is one of the earliest ty'pes of religious institutions where the 
three Vedas were taught, and play’s an important part in the develop- 
ment of Indian thought and religion The pupils of Ayoddhaummya 
were Vedic sages Both Gautama and Uddalaka-Arum ivere interested 
in the new philosophy of the Kshatriyas The former w ? as the founder 
of a new' system of education, since he realised that the hardships 
through which students passed in the school of Ayoddhaummya w’ere 
unnecessary for the purpose of higher education, and he may be said to 
have developed a new system of education of which the university of 
Saunaka became the best exponent He abolished the course of physical 
hardship as unnecessary for intellectual and moral education 

Now it is quite evident that a new school of thought had come into 
existence in the later Vedic period The sacrifices with which the Vedic 
hymns w'ere connected had become too expensive for the kings. In fact, 
there is ample evidence m the Mahabharata that they financially ruined 
not a few of the rulers v ho performed them The Brahmin priests 
charged ruinous fees at these sacrifices, and considered these as the only 
means for repairing their fallen fortunes Complication of rituals, 
necessitating repetition of the formulas without the slightest deviation 
from those laid dowm, grew apace with the desire to extort as much 
money from the kings as the priests could The only rew'ard that was 
held out to the kings was that of heaven, but this sordid, other-world 
worldliness on which the priests banked, was earned too far, and it 
resulted in a widespread revolt on the part of the Kshatnya princes 

But the Brahmins had alliances wuth the important non-Aryan com- 
munities and also with the subjects of the king who liked the perfor- 
mance of these sacrifices, not only because festivals were always popular, 
but also because many of those who came to attend these sacrifices were 
fed free of cost at the expense of the kings The kings therefore could 

* Pancanmsa Brahmano, pages IG5 66, Chop XVII II 
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not opcnh ptot< -t, hut weic driven to the noccs^itt of ako thinking 
dcoph on spiritual matters and ctohmg a metaphysical system by which 
tln\ (ould met t the Biahrmn- on their own ground The Brahmins had 
de\ eloped ihno't a romplcti and an almost ununderstnndablc liturgy 
The Kshatma- brought out a philosophical s\ S tem as difficult for the 
oidinary people to understand 

Nou the Brahmin- were completely out-wilted The Brahmin sages, 
of whom the mo-t important were Goutama, alia* \ eda, and Uddalaha 
Arum, both di-uplcs of Ayotldhauminy a, threw off their pretensions of 
intellectual superiority and ipp-oaehcd the Kshatriy a princes for learn- 
ing their C'Otorie doctrines on \tman and Paramatman Now it ts quite 
open to any pei-on to ohjeet to this explanation of the inner significance 
of the Upamshad on the ground that the philosophical doctrines embo- 
died therein aie of such a sublime nature that they cannot be explained 
by material rca-ons But those who hate followed the processes of his- 
torical evolution will admit that tfie deepest and profoundest thought of 
the human mind is the reflection cither of a material change or a mate- 
rial want 

Dr Winternitz, as also many other scholars, has pointed out the 
Kshatriya origin of the speculations contained in the Upanishads. 

“In the Upani«bnd , how< ver, wo me rej Datedlv told that kings or warnors are 
in pos- -non of the highest knowledge, and that Brohu ans go to them for instruc- 
tion Thus the Brabmau Gautama, father of avetnke u, goij to king Pravahana in 
order to be metructed be him concerning the Bevond And it is related that the 
de-treof Gautama wis ver> n-kmird for the king for the doctrine which be had to 
proclaim had never la fort penetr ited 1 1 the Brat mam and therefore it is that in 
all the worlds the ma«terj has fallen to tin. sham of the warrior ulass ’ Finally, 
however, tl e king d< es impart the do-trun to him, — and it u the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, which here, whero for Che fir-t time it appears clearly and distinctly, 
proves to he a dcctrme which emanated from the warrior class, and was originally 
foreign to Brahmaiucal theologj* Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Lpam-hads too, the doctrine ot the Atman, the all one, origi- 
nated in non btahmnmcal circles Here live highly learned Brahmans betake 
tliem-elves to the wi 3 e liddalaha Arum, m order to learn from him the do-trine 
of the Atman, lie, however, thought to himself ‘The e great and learned 
scholars will question me, and I shall not he able to replv to everything Well, 

I -will direct them to someone else * And he directed them to king Asvapati Kaikeya, 
to whom they actually went for instructions f” 

1 he university life of Naimisharanya, which is described in the 
Adihanda of the Mahabharata, in the questions and answers, shows a 
much more developed culture than the earlier system in which the great 

* Clmndogya — Upamshad, V-3, Brhadaranv aka Up., Y1 2 In the Kaasitaki Up, 

I the Esatrivn Citra instructs the “ first of the priests,*’ Arnnl, about theBeyond 

f Dr Wlnternitr’s “ History of Indian Literature” pp 230-31 Chandogya-Bp., 
V II S A version of this narrative is already to be found m Sat., 5. 6 1 



Vedic sages could only take two or three disciples This stage is des- 
cribed vcrj vividly m the Pausya Parva The sages and their disciples 
mentioned in this connection arc all composers of Vedic hymns. I'hc 
university of Naimisharanya, in which Saunaka is described as the 
Chancellor (Kulapati) of education, centres round the performance of 
a twel\ e years sacrifice He is also the examiner who sets questions 
to Souti, and the answers which the latter gives are not for the infor- 
mation of Saunaka, but are given with a view to show the progress 
Souti, son of Romaharshana, has achieved in the Vedic lore and prac- 
tice in which he has received instruction Where the answers are 
wrong, Saunaka merely corrects him with a smile*. 

The names of the disciples of Ayoddhaummya are mentioned as 
composers of Vedic hymns and were necessarily sepaialed from the 
age of Janmcjoy a II by a long interval of time In the period of the 
Mahabharata the university life was much more developed than in the 
times of Nahusa, Yayati and Janmejoya, the grandson of Yayati. 
Ayoddhaummya lias been wrongly assumed to be a near relative of 
Dhaummya, the priest of Yudhisthira, but this is transposing the two 
names in an inverted order 1 or Dhaummya’s fathci was Astika and 
his brother was Dcbala of Jaigisabya, whose disciple he became to 
reach the goal Ayoddhaummya, being the preceptor of three pupils 
who later on became three great sages — tv o of them arc distinguished 
in Vedic literature as composers of hymns — must be assigned to the 
early period of Janmejoya I, the grandson of Yayati 

The Bharata Samhita, however, has connection with the less deve- 
loped form. The Ashrama of Ayoddhaummya is the prototype of later 
universities. The great sage Veda, who was no other than Gau- 
tamat, was one of the three disciples of Ayoddhnummy a. Now Gauta- 
ma was a contemporary of Saudasa and Janmejoya This Janmejoya 
could not be Janmejoya II the son of Parihshit, the son of Abhi- 
manyu, the son of Arjuna. There were several Parikshits and Janme- 
joyas confused in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata line of kings. 
The Janmejoya mentioned as a contemporary of Gautama, whose disciple 
he was, could only be the grandson of Yayati 

In the Pausya Parva, Gautama is mentioned as Veda The 
great resemblance of Veda with Gautama in the Utamka Armgita, m 
Asvamedha Parva, and in the incidents of their lives gives reasonable 
ground to conclude that they were identical But Gautama \\ as uol 
Deerghatama Gautama, father of Kakshivat, for this Gautama mained 
Ahalya, twin sister of Divo Dasa, king of Benares, a compose! o>t \ 

* Bee Adikanda, Mahabharata i&ee Asvamedha Parra UtemVa ^ 
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Inimu ind the fathn of Indian mcdicii science The daughter of 
(>iutinn and Wnly 1 mi mimed !o Utamhi 

riiere fin he no donht tint the tutrent Uihnbharati commences 
nidi th- story of the snkc ■mcrifice of Janmcjoja Utimka came to 
the kmc to mute hi 11 icimst the smkc, md their king, Takshaka. who 
stoh tin Kmidnh given to him hy the king Siudi-n or Pausja, the 
Ik'In iku king of \wdhi It «is it the instance of Utamka that Jan- 
mcio.M milertook the sicrifire The legend of Utimka is the main 
theme of Pans si Pir\i Kit not a little curious thit m it occurs the 
mention of tire in its eirh form of hor^c, md the mention of Atmn and 
I irimit'ni m the form- . of two women? The subject matter contained 
in thi-vseuion of tin. \dik.mdi is further chi orated in the Dana Parva 
etc Many things comic-- ud with this legend, which arc treated in an 
unintelligible manner in Pauui Pin. a, reappear in a clearer form in 
the later \ eruon 

The import mt (jin ^tnn ol anachronism could not tc overlooked 
Utimki 11110 in- 1 onteii'onn of Bi^udcb and the Pandas a=, could 
not be so with Janm> 1 >y 1 fl fi the \nugiti of Asvamedha Parva, 
Utimka did not g't immortilits or in\ such toon, making his existence 
it the turn of Jiimcpiya II possible It 1; apparent from this how 
pari of the Bhirati Simiuti his been foisted upon the Mahabharata 
with the story of the snikc' There is hirdly any date to fit the time 
of the conflict between the Kurus and the Naga~, which loomed large in 
the political background of ancient India through the different phases 
of its cultural develop went There were two Pirikshits and Jinme- 
jojasin the Kuru line o! kings .Nor is this all Utamka became 
famous for slaying Dhendhu, son of Madhukiitava, through the king 
Kubalasva, son of Brihadasiv 1 Ltimki belongs to an eirher period 
beyond the shadow of 1 doubt The annotator Nhihantha cited him and 
Parasira as performers of snake sacrifice, etc * 

But the icnpo'tance of the Bharata Samhita as a historical manual 
ofaveryeirlj age should be sufficiently stressed The kings whose 
deeds are celebrated in it do not belong to a particular dynasty as in 
the Ramiyana The Bharata and the Mihabharita describe the 
achievements of the more important kings, who had ruled from Vedic 
times over different parts of India The Parana?, which derived their 
stones ind themes from the Epics, were much later works and, as it is 
alleged, were composed at Niimtsharanya, which became famous. 
The Mahabharata as recited by Souti to Saunaka, who was the 
Chancellor of the University' of Naimisharanya, was a much later^ 

• Santi Parva 7s Chapter 33 verse* foomot-e 



version of the great Epic and this is conclusively proved by a palpable 
anachronism which occurs in it The Bharata genealogy mentions 
Janmejoya I as being one of the early kings of the Lunar dynasty. 
Santanu found the boy on the nver-side practising archery and took 
him to his palace This and the story of his birth, connected with two 
incidents and Ganges falling in love with the father of Santanu, mnhe 
the whole affair look suspicious and contradictory 

Bhisma is called one of the eight Basus who came to earth by the 
curse of Vasistha, to whom they did not make obeisance and they 
prayed to Ganges and were blessed with salvation fiom the cuise by her 
good offices The discourse between Yudlnsthira and Bhisma, a 
substance of a dialogue between Indryota Saunaka and Janmejoya, is 
set forth in great detail m Santi Parva This same king is mentioned 
as one of those celebrated kings of ancient India who is said to have 
laid down Ins life for the sake of Brahmins This Janmejoya was the 
grandson of Yayati, and son of Puru, and cannot be the Paukshit under 
which name the dialogue was wrongly entered in the Mahabharata for 
the simple reason that Bhisma died long before Janmejoya II, the son 
of Pankshit II, in the line of Arjuna, was born Besides, Janmejoya 
the Kuru king is mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana as a king and 
Brahmanical teacher of the age Janmejoya, the Kurus and the 
Panchalasare mentioned in the Ramayana and the town of Hastinapura 
(u,6S,i3). 

Religious worship and family pride were the distinguishing feature 
of ancient India before the caste system came into vogue and descended 
to be one of the weakest of all human frailties Every endeavour was 
made to secure a place in the book of religion or of philosophy, so that 
one’s narfie could go down to posterity and one’s glory be recited by 
the rhapsodists or the pouranics in the public assembly The lists 
of Solar and Lunar kings in both the Epics contain the names of Nahusa 
and Yayati, in the lattei list they occur as the ninth and tenth names, 
in the contemporaneous list of Solar kings, they are mentioned as the 
35th and 36th m descent from the original progenitor Jahnu, the 
Kuru king of North Panchala, is a contemporary of Bhagiratha, the 
Solar king The name of Saudasa occurs as the 26th king of the 
same line. Now the list of Solar kings is somewhat confusing, for in 
the lists of Mithila and Ayodhya kings which were recited at the time 
of Rama’s marriage, Janaka is placed as the 26th in descent from Nimi, 
whereas Dasaratha is 39th from Manchi, who was a contemporary of Nimi 
For, the name of Naimisharanya owes its origin to Nimi’s sacrifice 

Twelve or thirteen names of kings must be eliminated from the list 
pf Ayodhya kings, in order to make Dasaratha and Janaka con- 



temporal its, u liicli tlicy icrtmnly were These names must have been 
tacked oil to the Ayodhya list from those of n collateral line. If this 
correction is made, Samlasa and Janmqoya could be shewn to have 
been contemporaries and this is also the opinion of Mr Pargitcr, who 
maintains tint the list of the Rnni.ay.ann is incorrect by ten or eleven 
kings This is what lie says, 

'•Putting midp Pllips, bprnnsu Hie comparison from him is uncertain, since 
tho Hamas ana nnmi s onl\ onn Dllipi, svbili* tlm Puranns mention two, and starting 
frimltagliu ntiout whom thon-iam doubt he (halu)nsa) giros four kings, Itagho, 
A|n, Dnsaratlin nnd Kama as in the Puranns, inst ad of tlio Horoayana Torsion of 14 
or 1' king' *” 

Tin author of tlm clironolngj of India finds that 1 the Aiksiiaku king Daaamtha, 
tho father of Itamn the nothoro Pancaln king Atithigra Pirodasa the brother of 
\bnlyn, Spnajit, the sonthorn l ancaln king Sa rrn blmumn gi, 4n (J, the sons of 
\ Idurattm of tlio llnstinnpnra line hrt-a, the fatlmr of Uparicarn whose descendant 
ltrhndrnthft I founded th« kingdom of Mogadha Itomapnda Paiaratha of the 
dvnasty of Anga Slrndh" njn Jana! a the father of Sjta king bnirant of the Yadu 
dj nast> , nnd tlio fathor of t italiabya th<> Hnihaj a, nil tbeso ten kings belonged to the 
samo nge nnmi lj tho ago of tho Dimdnsn 

“Tlio ronfusioii in tho lutsof kings in the two Indian Epics is clear, nnd what 
Ismon, tlioro is roiorsal in tho ordor in tho Puranns The genoaiogs and chronology 
of tho on. lent kings may bo <f absorbing intorost to students of history, but there is 
ampto ground to boliero thru it is almost n hopoless lask, due to one man haring so 
manj names, mis reading nnd introduction of spurious names t” 

The Rig Veda mentions that Garga, the son of Vajincya Bharadvaja, 
killed Varci and Saml.ar.atn the country of Ud.abraja, .and Prastoka, 
the son of Srujaya, gave lum presents as well as Divodasa (Rig II, 49, 
22, 23, 25 ) The commentator, Say ana, says that Prostoka and Srujay'a 
were the same as Atitlngaa Diiodnsa and Asratha J The Vedic, Epic, 
and Puranic evidences seldom coincide and show anachronisms. 

In the time of Astalayana Gnhya Sutra, the Bharata Samhita and 
the Mahablmrata were known as two distinct works How the one came 
to be tacked on to the other is in itself a very important fact 

In the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra (II 6 10) one finds that Bhargava, 
Vaitlnby a and Sa\ etasa were the famous Pravaras of a section of the 
Bhrigus, viz , of the Yakshas, Badhanlas, Maunas, Mankas, etc In the 
Pravara patronymic forms were used The Gotra and Prnvara are 
important signs, not of lineage but to trace the priests and the form of 
worship the line of kings followed or changed In the Vedic age any- 
body born in a family or Gotra could enter a different one if he liked, as 
Grtsamada Angirasa entered the Bhargava order The Gotra was 
established by Arstisena, the son of Sala, in the Krta age Arstisena 

* Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indisn Historical Tradition,” psge 121, 

■f Professor Pargiter’e “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,’’ page 47, 

X Ibid page 21. 
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vns a Gotra title like Kaustka, Vasistha, S-uunka, Rathilara and Bhar- 
gava, and tltc Malnblnnta mentions onlv lour gotras It will lie seen 
tint m the Baum a genealogy none of Dcvapi’s anccstois had the 
mme Rstnena, whose instance would !n\c justified the name Arstisena 
for Dev apt, for vamnt forms of the names of pci sons ai e always common 
m the Purnnas. 

The authors of Rig Vedic h> mns and tlic circumstances under which 
these hymns were composed arc no less important to decipher the age 
and time of the man named m the genealogy 1 lie Rig Veda contains 
the compositions of Santami The Mahabharata has two lists of 
Paurava kings The one given in the 94th Chapter may he older but 
is ro*. verv clear But one significant fact is that one Panchala king 
invaded the kingdom of Uastinapur, and the king Samvaran took refuge 
in the Punjab and became a follovvci of Vasistha and recovered the 
kingdom He married the daughter of the Sun, Tapati In India the 
descendants of Paurava king' as well as followers of gods Ikshaku and 
Bharata, tool their names as Solar and Lunar d} nasties 

The great fight winch is mentioned in the hymns of the seventh 
Mandala (tS, 19, 33) of the Rig Veda between Sudnsa, king of the first 
Aryans, assisted bj TriL-us, descendants of Vasistha, on the one hand, 
and ten kings, five of the second Arv an peoples and five of their non- 
An an allies on the other, was not amplified in the Mahabharata as the 
European scholars arc led to believe Since the Rig Vedic Bliaratas were 
not the Bharatas of the Mahabharata — the descendants of Bharata, son 
of Duslijanta, were Lunar race Arjans — they were distinguished as 
Dauchjanti Bharata in Satapntha Bralimana Hence the Vedic con- 
nection which is sought to be established by means of tins episode cannot 
stand 

Though the Mahabharata is cxpln itly a work which was undertaken 
with a view to popularise Vedic observances and practices among the 
people, it was done not by making the war between Sudasa and the 
Yadu and Turvnsu the main storj of the Epic m a transformed manner, 
but by enunciating their Vedic practices to the people at the Vedic 
sacrifice Yadu was said to have been the progenitor of the Rakshasas 
in the forest of Crouncha (Uttarakanda Ramayana VII, Canto 69) His 
father Ynyati called upon Ins sons, one after the other, to save him from 
the curse of his father-in-law Sukracharjya by transferring to him their 
youthful energy None of Ins sons but Poru agreed to do so It was 
a very romantic example of filial devotion and piety of the age, hut it 
was also a sort of test for selecting aright successor to the throne in 
Ancient India It will he seen that as soon as Poru agreed to do *> 
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tlic king retired to the forest to practise asceticism, placing the reins 
of administration in the hands of his dutiful son Poru 

Vilmiki, descended as lie was from Sukra, combined with his 
relationship with Yadu, son of Devajam, the daughter of Sukra, 
must Ime uttered the verse which is said to have been the inspira- 
tion Sloka giving birth to the composition of the Ramaynna Vasistha 
and V} asa arc said to have suffered for the loss of their sons and 
the Lpic owes its origin to this rather and son arc all but mortal, 
for which the world grew so anxious and selfish, and the} arc the 
real causes of all grief and attachment in this world The father 
would not have rem lined for all time the satisfactory predicate 
of the godhead Ancestor worship was thus displaced It must not 
be lost sight of that it was in the schools of the Vedic sacrifice that 
the Bharata Samhita had its origin and development 

Unfortunate!} , the real character of the Mahabharata, its scope 
and function--, being perhaps misunderstood by scholars, they have 
stressed the hternr) aspect of the work concerned with the war too 
stronglj, to the exclusion of the earlier version of the Epic, which is 
embodied in the Bharata Samhita Even such a learned scholar and 
student of Sanskrit literature as Professor Winternitz has been misled 
into thinking that the rcall} relevant portions of the Bharata Samhita, such 
as the Pa us} a Parva, the Markendaya section of the Bana Parva, 
and the Nara}ana section in the Santi Parva lie outside the scope of 
the Epic proper He also thinks that the Anusashana Parva, which 
is nothing but a “Manual of Law ”, became “a component part of the 
Mahabharata at a still later date”, and that 1 it bears all the marks 
of a late fabrication ’’ The opinion which is so dogmatically asserted 
is based, no doubt, upon the erroneous conception of the true character 
of the Bharata Samhita, which is partly a Manual of Law 

Tho well known Trofessor Sylvnin Len has been able partially to glimpse the 
inmost recesses of the Mahabharata when he ears “that the Mahabharata is a 
deliberate composition organically end artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and permeates It, and that it 
can be compared with the Tinay a, the code of discipline of the Uula Sarvaati vadin 
Buddhists” He is of opinion that the whole great Epic “ with all its eiaggera 
tions and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant mass of detail is based on 
nothing bnt a code of Kahatriya discipline as practised by the Bhagwatss ” 

The thesis which is here propounded is that the Mahabharata was 
originally intended for a wider purpose than the mere education of a 
certain class of men or Kshatnyas only, and that, having had its 
origin, in one of the Vedic schools of sacrifice, it served the purpose of 
cultural nplift of the whole community, Aryans and non-Aryans, who 
congregated at these functions. 



Etymologically the word Samhita means a “ collection, ” but in its 
original sense it was applied to a collection of rules of conduct only 
•with reference to the performance of sacrifices The liturgical Samhita 
preceded in point of time the compilation of the Vedas as different 
Samhitas, which was done with a view to assist the different priests 
engaged in the sacrifices in the performance of their respective duties 
m the ceremony The later Hindu law books took the title of Samhita, 
in order to acquire a special sacerdotal importance The rules of 
conduct of the different castes were treated in the Dharma Sutras at an 
earlier period The word for a collection of authoritative laws went by 
the name of Dharma Shastra. The Bharata Samhita therefore has 
reference to the rules of conduct which were promulgated at the 
sacrifices and illustrated by means of stories, and does not mean 
or imply the great Kurukshettra war, which later on became the central 
theme of the current Epic 

It may be emphasised that the real reason for the compilation of 
the Bharata Samhita then was to establish peace and harmony among 
the different warring castes and tribes The older Vedic sacrifices had 
become mechanical and soulless The rituals which were performed 
were not understood, the symbol implied was hardly less so The 
Atn Samhita lays down that no one who did not understand the rituals 
should be engaged m the performance of the sacrifices As the purpose 
of these reformed sacrifices was not to create an atmosphere of mys- 
ticism, as every step in the sacrifice had a deep social and almost 
political significance, it svas necessary that every word uttered, and 
everything done in connection with it, should be clearly understood 

The Bharata Samhita was a work which was partly ritualistic, 
partly anecdotal and partly theological ; it was first connected 
with Vedic sacrifices, and this was lost sight of by some scholars, 
who have been enthralled by the intensely human interest that 
centred on the fight between the Kurus and the Pandavas * In fact, 
the great war of Kurukshettra has been so powerfully treated 
in the Mahabharata that it is quite natural that the great scholars 
of the Mahabharata should find in it the chief theme of the 
original Mahabharata and treat other matters not relating to this great 
story as lying outside ,the scope of the Epic proper The internal 
evidence furnished by the Mahabharata itself would dispel any such 
notions It will show the exact scope and features of the original Maha- 
bharata so clearly, that the subject is reserved for a more detailed 
amplification m the next chapter 

It is sufficient for the purpose of this chapter to lay stress only 
on the salient points overlooked by many important scholars The 


•The Alb ta Udyoga Parva, Chapter CCXL, verses 29 — 57 
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original theme of the Malnbliarata was developed in the story-telling 
propaganda school of a particular sect of Vcdic worshippers, who used 
sacrifices for a higher cultural purpose, and did not relate to war or 
anj incidents of war, hut was meant for elevating the masses as well 
as the intelligent classes to higher spiritual realisations, and sought 
to effect a cultural fusion of the various races and divisions of people 
living in India The stories and legends introduced m the Bharata 
Simluta were for inculcating moral lessons, the rituals connected with 
the performance of sacrifice were explained with a view to spread 
among the people crude medical notions of primitive age embodied in 
the Atharva Veda, and a higher spiritual craving was imparted to the 
people through instructions on Narajana worship The duties of the 
four Ashramas and the duties of various castes were also promulgated 
in the Bharata Samhita. War, gambling, hunting and drinking were 
shown to be evils which result in much unhappiness The wide range 
of subjects and purpose covered by the original Bharata Samhita was 
such, that it could not be published among all classes of people except 
through the performance of sacrifices on a large scale, which they were 
all invited to attend The hharata Samhita was originally intended 
to be as much a manual for the priests as were the Taittreya Samhita 
and Catapatha Brahmana 

The Bharata Samhita, as has been shown previously, belongs to the 
period of the Vedic sacrifices, but its philosophy and examples are 
meant to indicate a new development m the ideology of the Vedic 
thinkers It was composed in a period of transition and wras meant to 
hasten the deep spiritual speculations of the Upamshids It had not 
yet got free of its ritualistic entanglements, but it pointed to a higher 
way of attaining salvation If the Bharata Samhita is the earliest 
stratum of the great Epic, it would be quite natural to infer that what- 
ever is mentioned as having occurred in the earliest cycle belongs to 
the subject-matter of the Bharata Samhita 

It may be open to objection from two quarters, from those who 
have been bewildered by the rather contradictory nature of statements 
found in the Mahabharata and those who are opposed to any 
theory which would place such an early date to the compilation of the 
Bharata Samhita. Some of the important scholars are inclined to the 
view that there are very early matters which have crept into the Maha- 
bharata, but they he outside the scope of the Epic proper There are 
other scholars, however, who believe in an earlier text represented by 
the Bharata Samhita, but they have not tried to find out what it was 
and how it was possible to transform it into its present size 
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The profound Epic scholar Professor Hopkins also supports our con- 
clusion in this matter. He also speaks of the '‘Anti-thesis between the 
old orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only disregards 
the Vedic ceremonies but condemns them ” The issue is confused in 
the Mahabharata, but it is quite clearly brought out in the Bharata 
Samhita, and it is with the object of proving this contention in all its 
aspects that a close examination of what should be considered the texts 
of the Bharata Samhita becomes necessary. 

If the implications and bearing of Poulama, Pousya and Astika 
Parvas are understood with the Narayana section of Shanti Parva 
along with the Shanti, Annusasana, Asvamedha and Bana Parvas, one 
would get as near as possible to the original text of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, which was later on amplified in the two Epics, vis., the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata Foi this it is necessary to realise the earlier and 
later aspects of thought represented by the hymns of the Rigveda One 
would find a very close connection between these sections of the Maha- 
bharata and the Rigveda proper — not only through the sages mentioned 
therein, but also a close chronological agreement between them and the 
period of the Rik verses 

The Bharata Samhita is connected with the Samkhya system of 
philosophy enunciated by Kapila, who may be held to have composed 
the original version of the Bharata at his Ashrama in Svetadwip — pro- 
bably in South Bengal In the Ramayana too one notes the individual 
strain belonging to an earlier period when Valmiki wrote his Epic on 
the bank of the Tamasa It is necessary, therefore, to dwell more 
fully on the Ashrama-hke which is portrayed so powerfully m the 
Pousya Parva, for not only is it a pait and parcel of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, but it has influenced great Indian modem thinkers like the Indian 
Poet Laureate Tagore, and the late Swami Dayananda, to revive this 
system in the educational centres with which their names are so 
prominently connected It is something like a revival of pre-Raphaelitism 
in India 

The university life, so rich in its varied complexities and so deeply 
interconnected with the complex modern life, was a heritage of the 
Vedic schools of thought in the later phase. Buddhism made full use 
of this system and under the patronage of kings and emperors they 
founded, on similar lines, their famous universities such as those of 
Nalanda, Takshashila and Vikramashila, etc No student of Indian 
culture should ignore the importance of university life developed from 
the simple personal contact of the sages with two or three disciples to 
that of Naimisharanya, with a great scholar like Saunaka as its 
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Chancellor, to its tw eh c yem, sacrifice, and congregation of a large 
number of teachers before whom the examination of students took place 
This description is as important for tracing the progress of educational 
activities of the ancient Indians as those of the celebrated Chinese 
scholar-, Fa-hicn and Itsmg, who described the Nalanda University 

The whole of the Narajana section or the Mahabharata, the 
discourse in Shanti Par\ a between sages as preceptors and pupils on 
old religion and philosophy, hi c Chapters 330 and 230, definitions of 
God and Brahma in Chapter 237, and Hari Gita in 236, and also between 
God Indra and early kings and their priests Kasy apa, Bhngu, Vasistha, 
Agastya, etc , must ha\ c formed parts of the Blnrata Samhita Vyasa 
told lus son Suka of the existence of old literature by the learned sages 
before lie composed Ins famous Epic 

'“I elmll now describe to j ou duties having n vory ancient ong'n and laid down 
by the ltishu, dutie, which nro superior to nil othtra ' * 

He described worldly affairs as an ocean and human life as a 
riser whose landing stage of truth lay on the miry bank of anger, full of 
reptiles of lu--t and ambition, eddies of speeches of falsehood and decep- 
tion Men, endowed with learning, culture and wasdom, were alone 
able to reach the shore Wise men considered this to be prized above 
all things in human life One could free oneself from all anxieties like 
a snake which cast off its slough One could see the soul within oneself 
uath the lamp of knowledge Seeing oneself within, one would acquire 
omniscience, ceasing of course to regard one's own body as oneself 
Brahma has no sex — male, female or neuter The person, irrespective 
of sexes, can acquire the knowledge of Brahma The acquisition of 
this knowledge is described as the true liberation of soul and the 
question of re-birth, heaven and hell do not arise This is the mystery' 
of all mysteries and the very highest knowledge one can attain for one’s 
salvation The human soul did not know wherefrom it came and where 
it would go Tms is the true ideal cultural worship of Nara Narayana 
of the recognised national India of the great Epic age It is said that 
this knowledge of the all-pervading soul should be administered to a 
son who controlled his senses and was honest and submissive 

The ship cannot reach its destination unless the captain knows 
the use of the compass or follows the direction of the stars, measures 
the depths of the sea and takes due precaution against dangers lying 
below the surface of the water Human life without a captain is sure 
to founder in the sea of troubles The captain who is in the human 
breast should be awakened to use the compass of love to steer life 

• Mhb Sbanfri Parra, Chapter LCIi, verse 2, page 37G 
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on a right course. Tins is, m sliost, the p^yJiolog}' of human success 
in this world below to realize what is above. Fortitude is the guard 
and support of all (the other \n lues By looking into physical causes 
men’s minds arc opened and enlarged Pleasure is made instrumental 
to the moral purpose of one’s being. There is a divine message in the 
green fields, river-banks, the sun-beam, and moonshine, in movements 
of all U\ing animals in their different modes of life and living, m building 
their places of rest and in following their game of hunting for their 
food Glory, honour and fame are nothing but the symptoms of the 
infinite and progressive nature of intellect Matter is sublime and 
beautiful when it is significant of mind, t.c , whcie pleasure is made 
instrumental to the moral purpose of one’s being Even the cruel 
serpent, whose sting means sure death, hears music with rapt attention, 
ctrcles round the light and dances to the flute. Death is the only 
rcalitj in life to human beasts who are engrossed in enjoyments to 
polish their manners and disguise their faults rather than reform the 
heart and set right its deformities by following the footsteps of great 
men or their wise instructors 

It is easy for men or women to screen themselves from the penalty 
of human laws, but there were no such false human beings in ancient 
India Not men and women but even their gods gladly exposed their 
sms and crimes and took the penances or made expiations gladly Thus 
it speaks for itself that the ancient Hindu laws were made, not to 
punish the law-breakers, but were the self-imposed punishment of 
expiation for trivial and technical offence-> which law-givers committed 
m their ^outh and which were justly sought to be overlooked by kings 

Indian history as treated in the Epics and Puranas may often err 
on the side of extravagance, but it would leave us in a vacuum if all 
the materials available in them are dismissed as fabulous. Western 
scholars arc now T realising that some historical facts may be gleaned 
from them. The difficulty of interpreting the mass of legends embo- 
died in Indian historical traditions may often dismay a research scholar 
in this difficult task, but if Indian history is to be resuscitated from 
oblivion, the task should not be shirked 

The Puranas and the Epics divide the clnonology of Indian history 
into ii cycles ’of Manu; facts are systematically grouped under each 
of these epochs of early Indian history Each epoch is not of fabulous 
duration, but perhaps consisted of some definite period marked off from 
the rest by certain features of culture. In the Mahabharata, historical 
accounts arc given from the first cycle of Manu (Svayambhuva Manu) 
to the 7th cycle (Vaivasvat Manu). The Bharata Samhita was origi- 



tK'lly i theological dissertation on Narajam whnli came later on to be 
enlarged into the pi c-cnt Mahabliarata, and therefore the view which 
the learned professor holds about the Nan} am section of Shanti Parva 
as lying outside the scope of the Lptc proper might he true if by the Epic 
is meant the stoiyofthc w u l>_tv ecu Kurus and Pandavas, but the 
same cannot hi said about its relation to the Bharata Samluta, of 
"hirli formed the most eardin.il and centi.nl theme 

It nn_\ he asheci how, if the Natajma Section of the Shanti Parva 
formed the pilot of tfie Bn.arata Samluta, such legends as those men- 
tioned in the \di Pare i, viz , the legend of Utainl a, the fable of the 
elephant and tortoise, ct, and the Marhendaja Section of the Bana 
P.area, comcto be integral parts of the Bharata Samluta The answer 
is that it was due to the \cr} important fact that the Bharata Samhita 
came to be recited at the sacrifices and w as adopted for popular use 
It was necessary that people who were reached by means of story- 
telling should ho interested The Bharata Samluta served a multilateral 
purpose, and it is for this reason that its transformation into the present 
form was possible 

The Bharata Samluta enlightens one as to the laws and constitution 
of Ancient India, the power of the king and his priest, with the codes 
of the religion delegated to them, as it were, by God, Almight} Father 
The rulers of a country or the propounders of religion may be said to 
be the servants of God To personify the genius of the past age 
correctly one must have eery different models The picture could 
only emanate from a master’s hand Poets have often exhibited delightful 
specimens giving vivid impressions of individuals, there was nothmg 
but sincerity and purity The antidote to the polluting and enervating 
addiction to finery and voluptuousness will be found in the skilful dis- 
cipline of the intellect and the cultivation of moral principles of the 
past Little knowdedge of the world will be discovered by attributing 
all failures to mere fate and misfortune The doctrines of chance and 
of opportunity have grown apace in modern times There is no spint of 
contrition within the soul which will let one rest till one can do some- 
thing to repair the evils of past conduct and effect a sort of reconciliation 
wuth one’s heavenly as well as one’s earthly father. 

Earthly parents feed their children, not because they are moved 
by their cries , clothe them, not because they are naked They know 
these necessities through selfless love Parents have no thought, like 
other friends and preceptors, of a return for their good offices They 
cast no oblique glances to their own interest or have reflex views on 
themselves If by all their endeavours they can obtain their child's 
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welfare, thci c is no higher object to their ambition, no better accom- 
plishment of their wishes. The infirmities of age sit upon them who 
feel not the tioublcs of life, but those sinless at the approach of death 
are ble-scd with the idea that the} will be living and honoured in 
. the memory and person of their cluldien and pass down to the recept- 
acle of all the living to reap the rich harvest of all their cares and 
labour in the duty. affection and felicity of their dear children. 

Ancient Indo-Arvan history is full of the faithful picture of 
parent worship w huh formed the religious basis of the divine worship 
of God Almighty , the parent of the universe The possession of this 
afTection i? only possible when the mind is well-disciplined and W’ell- 
■dored 11 Neither gi\e thou Aesop'-, cock a gem, who would be better 
pleased and happier if he had a barley corn ” said Lord Bacon The 
maj be dressed in a lion’s skin, but it can hardly change the voice 
which will betray it One must be holy before one puts on the garment 
of the hoh wise men Brutes fear to die out of the instinct to 
preser\c a life of enjoyment, hut men do so more on account of 
the day of judgment or with their thought of the next world A pious 
religious man has no such fear and he dies at will in peace This has 
been the ideal human death of the ancient Satyn Juga, when virtue 
reigned supreme 

‘ Wan makes a death which bnture noicr made, 

Thun on the point of his own fane} falls. 

And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one loung 1 

This is the essence of the Bharata Samhita and the Epic kernel of 
Ancient India The faith and blessings of religion, preached in the 
Bharata Samhita, confer an inheritance of rest and a crown of glory 
Blessed be forever that parent’s children when knowledge and faith 
have made them all children of one God and one faith of Narayana 
The Ancient Indians’ National God was Narayana. All sectarian priests 
adored and worshipped Him as superior to all gods if not the only God. 
This gospel of truth is preached in the book of the Hindus called the 
Bharata Samhita. 

In the most primitive condition of society every individual has to 
fight for food and drink as well as comfort, but with the growth of 
society the question of spiritual food became a necessary element for 
the growth of a nation Kings were raised to defend the country and 
nation against any aggression Laws were defined from custom in 
consultation with elders, and punishment began to be inflicted on trans- 
gressors The Bharata Samhita describes the origin of spiritual 
instructions to Brahma, from whom self-controlled sages like Sanat- 
Kumar and Narada receive them while Agastya, Kapila, Bhrigu and 



Vnsistln acquired perfection from their devotions and actual experience 
of worldly life 

Professor Wintcrnitz, in the following quotation, bears out tins thesis, 

“ Wlieroij, how nor lio says, " the l’ur inns maintain a c'rtun connection with 
bpic pootrj nnd iro, as ituor, nripartors of I ndmn leg nd pootrj, tlio Tnntras tho 
bamhitas, tlio \gnmns, which differ from those hut stighth, ntlior hearth" stamp of 
purih theological works toadiing tho technicalities of the cult of certain socts, 
togethor with tlioir motaphj sh nl nnd mjslu.nl principles Stncth speaking, the 
‘Snmlutns arothosacrod hooks faf tho 1 nisnm as, the '\ amns’ thoso of tho Sanaa, and 
‘Tantras’ tlios of tho ^n’ tas ”• 

Action and thought go hand in hand , one may control the limbs, but 
how' can one stay the mutiny of thought? Memory is not alw ajs a joy 
for it makes grief unbearable For, when a poor tortured creature is writh- 
ing in agon)’ watli a maddened brain from thoughts of what has been, 
it seems to him a kind of fresh infliction Prayer, religion and divine 
concentration arc the weapons with which one can conquer all those 
w’ars of mind and body to which human frailty is subjected Particular 
records of facts under different circumstances can benefit the under- 
standing of the distressed to gain strength to overcome the difficulty 

The Bharata Samhita contained the duties of the four Ashramas 
(stages of life) — moral lessons and philosophical truths — which enabled 
the wase men to conceive the great Creator of the universe The 
precepts were sometimes illustrated by fables and anecdotes from tradi- 
tions to enlighten the unintelligent section of the general public. It 
eventually became the media through which the story' of the conflict 
between Kurus and Pandavas was almost told It must not be lost 
sight of that the sacrifice had a wide and universal appeal, for it was in 
the schools of the Vedic sacrifices that the Bharata Samhita originated 
and partook of the wade outlook that one finds in the hymn whose 
translation is quoted below — 

“May in tho Brahmm communitj bo born Brahmins possessed of tho lustre of 
sacred knowledge and maj in tins state bo born KBhatnyas proficient in archery, 
brave and great chariot warriors May cows be milkgiving oxen able to draw, 
horses swift women with graceful persons and young men fond of riding chariots, 
desirous of winning and fit for appearing in assembbes Maj this saorifleor obtain 
n hero son May rain come at each time we wish for it may planets giro us good 
crops and may there be subsistence and welfare for all of os ” 

The spirit of monotheism in the Narayana cult spread like wild fire 
and ruled every kind of Vedic god out of order. So great was its in- 
fluence over all classes of men that even the foreign invaders of India 
could not escape it. Its ultimate phase of divine universal love in Sn 
Krishna, Buddha, Chaitanya, etc , was reflected in all the religions of 

the world 

* Dr WinterniU’s ‘A History of Indian Literature,’ page 637 
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One should clearly understand that Yajna had an earlier as well 
as a latei pnasc in ordci to appreciate the important role which the 
Bharata Samlnta occupied in the transition from one to the other In 
fact, the change was brought about bj tho compilation of the Bharata 
Samlnta Instances can he multi plied of the pcrfounance of the Yajnas, 
which the kings and priests celebrated, by which they gained or tried 
to gain an immediate material reward Then enemies tried their best 
to thwart them It led to many sanguinary contests The celebrated 
King Jarasandha of Magadha was about to complete his Naramedha 
Yajna, in which he was going to slaughter the chiefs whom he had 
brought in chains from various parts of India, and whose blood he was 
going to offer to the Great God Rudra-Dev i, w hen Sn Krishna came 
secretly with Bhima and Arjuna into the enclosure of the sacrifice 
Blnma killed Jarasandha under the instructions of Sri Krishna and 
released the imprisoned kings, who were then invited to attend the Raja- 
Suy a sacrifice of Yudhistlura at which, however, the King Sisupala of 
Chcdiswas killed by Sn Krishna Kamsa was slain at a sacrifice by Sn 
Krishna when he was invited. It was with the object of destroying the 
Nagas, that King Janmcjoyn initiated the snake or Naga sacrifice at the 
instance of Bhargava, but this was set at rest by the sage named Astika 
The Astika Parva, which direct!}* hears upon the snake sacrifice 
undertaken by Janmcjoyn II, contains stories which are of great value 
It helps one to find out the exact character of the earlier Samlnta to 
which the Mahabharata owes its origin Legends which arc told in this 
connection show the interesting nature of the instruction conveyed to 
the people and bears a family likeness to similar stones found in Aesop’s 
Fables The famous sage Bihlia Vasu could not agree to the proposal 
of his younger brother, Supralika, for dividing their ancestral property 
and cursed him to become a i elephant The younger brother, not to 
be outdone by the elder, also cursed his elder brother, so that he might 
assume the shape of a tortoise. Thus the two brothers, i e born m the 
forms of an elephant and a tortoise, dwu It in a tank They could not 
forget their old grudge and started a great fight between themselves 
which caused a great noise and distui banco in the w'ater of the tank 
Garuda, the son of Kasyapa by Binata, was very hungry He saw the 
two huge animals fighting with each other, sewed them in his claws and 
flew with them to the Gandhamadana Mountains, where he made a 
hearty meal off them It will he admitted that this fable contains a 
great moral, and, as such, it was recited at the sacrifice, and became 
incorporated m the Bharata Samlnta 

The quarrels between Kadru and Binata, Devayani and Sarmistha, 
were those between co-wives, and were probably ancient historical 
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anecdotes These stones illustrate on the one lnnd the social usages 

prevalent among the early Aryans, and on the other hand establish the 

connection of the Bln rata Samhita with prominent problems of the 

Rig Veda, in which hymns arc found on the way by which co-wnes 

were humbled in ancient times * It cannot be ovccWiked that these 

allegorical stones also show that the reciters of thc ntllor 1>eflrt,ir stamp „ 

meant to travel into the historical domain but confi < ' ult CLrt,in sectj ’ 

.nctn spooking, r 

imparting education through fables The story of Kau.r tho n, 

which occurs in the same Pan a, has a still more important histo gni- 
ficance This, as will be shown later on, has an important bearing on the 
particular Vcdic school in which the Bharata Samhita originated But 
these along with the chapters on royal duties and the four stages of 
life, the duties of different dmsionsof society desenbed m the Shanti 
Parva as well as in the Annusasana Parva and elsewhere, constituted 
the onginal Bharata Samhita in which Mahaparusha and Narayana 
occur as the prime objects of worship 

From what has been said aboce, it is obvious that the onginal 
Mahabharata having had its origin m the sacrificial celebrations of the 
ancient Indians, became in course of time an account of the war between 
the Kurus and Pandaias The oneina] Bharata Samhita had nothing 
to do with this theme On the contrary, it condemned violence and 
advocated non-violence f Hence almost a new God unconnected wath 
war, diplomacy and the intrigues of such Vcdic gods as Indra, Varuna 
and Agni then comes into prominence and eclipses the others Narayana, 
said to be Vishnu, a minor Vcdic God, now becomes the chief deity of 
the land The Bharata Samhita did not recite the glories of the Solar 
or the Lunar dj nasties of kings, who were not then so split up into 
conflicting and distinct lines The Ramayana described the Solar 
dynasty of kings and specialty Rama, and the Mahabharata the Lunar 
dynasty of kings But one significant fact one cannot oaerlook is that 
the ancient Hindu rites and ceremonies were performed, and continue to 
be the same even now, according to the (titln) dates of the Lunar 
month because, on the corresponding dates of the Lunar month, (a c., 
on the same tithis) the constellations, the sun, the moon, the stars, etc , 
return to approximately the same relative positions as on the correspond- 
ing dates of the Solar month 

Time is an estate of God on which human life grows The ancient 
monasteries of India proved to the world that the miracles of wisdom 
were far more beautiful and enjoyable than the fleeting pleasures of the 

* Rig Veda 10th Maxidata 

t Snmadbhagbat Kanda 12, Chapter VI 



senses in a country where bounteous Nature offers every opportunity 
for their full gratification. The sages who made an imaginary cycle of 
time called Manvantara, vere represented as stars who performed the 
task of self-differentiating unity The bird Garuda was regarded as the 
most powerful being, bearing as it does Narayana, the Supreme Being 
or the Paramatma, on its wings and fighting with Indra for the nectar 
This was the prologue to the Bharata Samhita. This legend occurs in 
Rig io. 1 14, 105 and establishes its intimate connection with the latter. 

The ideal supermen of Ancient India were called Devas and their 
Sanskrit language and characters received the distinct epithets of Deva- 
bhasa and Devanagn, respectively. The hymns of the Vedas refer to 
the manifestations of Nature, which can hardly coincide with similar 
things in any country other than India. There is no mention of any 
peculiar phenomenon like the Aurora Borealis, to suggest for a moment 
that the Aryans 5 settlement was at or near the Polar regions, where 
that phenomenon takes place. The early Aryans were not barbarian 
beasts to fly or he stupified and dumb with fear before fire or the 
other terrific scourges of Nature, but they prayed to be saved from 
them They enlivened them with the instinctive urge to find in them 
the spirit of God, and invoked them with prayers, offerings and libations 
to propitiate Him, who alone could make them immune from the cruel 
operations to which no cause could be ascribed. It was thus that 
Varuna, the presiding deity of the Ocean, became the supreme God. 
There is no parallel to such a conception of God as the Vedas give in 
Western or in any mythology or pantheon of the world. 

“There is the Varunasaman (Gram VII, I 18, composed on 8V I 255, chanted 
on SV II 429-430 There are three samans of this name. Bee SV ed Calcutta, Vol 
1, page 447 , the last of the three is Svaram ) (22) ’’ 

“ By means of this (samam) Varana attained the reign, the supremaoy He 
who, in lauding, has applied the Varuuasaman, attains the reign, the supremacy 
(How Varuna obtained the supremacy is set forth in the Jaim Br (III 152) 
“King Varuna was (originally) the equal of the other deities He desired , 'May 
I be consecrated as king over all the Gods ’ He dwelled a hundred years with 
Prajapati as hiB pupil He (Prajapati) imparted this chant to him (saying) ‘Accept 
this royalty , thi3 characteristic of mine, the Gods wUl make thee their king’, He 
(Varana) went to the Gods The Gods seeing him approaching, got up in honour of him 
He said to them Do not ye get up in honour of me, ye are forsooth, my brothers 

I am your equal ’ ‘No’ they said, ‘we see on thee the characteristic of our father 
Prajapati’, and they got up m honour of him They put down for him the kings-seat, 
and, whilst he was seated on it, the Vasus consecrated him to royalty, the Rudras 
consecrated him to kmgship, the Adityos consecrated him to supremacy, the All- 
gods consecrated him to sovereignty, the Maruts oonsecrated him to nil-mightiness, 
theSadhyas and Aptyas consecrated him to overlordship ” See the text m das Jaim. 
br in Answahl, No 188 ) (23).” 

“ (The verse 3 beginning ) ‘ Chant ye unto Mitra \ being addressed to Heaven 
and Barth, (serve for) the Ajya(-laud) addressed to Mitra and Varuna Heaven and 



r-»rtj, (nr-iootli nro tho favourite report of Mitre end A amnn , by means of their 
fuvourita resort ho thus appropriates tlu_m crj|>tn.[ilh (1)’ 1 Ono (of these verses, 

beginning ) ‘Thee O \gni, A oruna end Mitra’, is addressed to A arutm That part 
rf tho encriflce, which in badly performed, is foiled h\ Anruna, this ho thereby 
dispor-os by his sacrifice (!'” ‘ (The tristich beginning ) ‘Mitra, of holj might, 

I coll for' is the rothantnra like (n]va land) nddr. s^ed to Mitra nnd Vanina, (V) ’ 
'The doitios (fnrmerlj) did not v ictd tho emereigntj to A oruna He raw this 
* Gods stand’, and, thereupon, the deities Me ded to him tie supri mocj lln (the 
Sacrifloor i*J equals Meld him the siu>orio tty * He who knows thia to lus 

share falls tho lustre of miglil fond) ho goto a firm rtondmg ( 1)’ "Lurtrons 
(blnrga) becomes he, wlt> m lauding has applied ihe Hhnrga ( rameD), glorious 
(\asho) he, (w ho in lauding Ins applicdjtho A a«as | <imnni (12) ’ 'There i« the 
A nsi«tha (sanian), its brnhmana is the same (33)’ “Thoro Is the Arkn of Pirgha 
tama' , Arka is food for obtaining fool ('ll) "* 

This refers to the evict implication of Arka leaf eating tvhicli made 
Upnmanyu blind He fell into a well, but got back his eye-sight after 
he recited the Asvani Kumar hymn on the advice of his preceptor 
Asvani Kumars restored the Vedic sige Upamanyu Ins sight as a reward 
for his great reverence to his preceptor The c age Chyavana got his youth 
from Asvani Kumar-*’ boon and =ecurcd ol lation for them in the sacrifice, 
fighting with Indra for it in a sacrifice of Chyavan’s father-in-law 
Asvani Kumars v\ ere masters of n edicine and removers of difficulties 
The Devas and Sages requisitioned their services They were friends 
m need and friends in deed 

The origin of Pitrijajna or ancestor worship also pre-supposes an 
economic advance of the community among which it is introduced From 
the Vedic hymns it seems that it uas connected vuth a knowledge of the 
dairy, which the Ary ans learned from Pams, frequently mentioned in 
the Vedas Butter and cheese, v\hich were rrade out of milk, became at 
an early time the favourite food of the Aryans, and cows were regarded 
by them as the chief source of wealth For this reason one comes across 
hymns on water, river and butter in the Rig-Veda The idea underlying 
these being offered at the sacrifices is that the people thought that merit 
could be acquired by sharing them vuth the gods and ancestors, so that 
their children might enjoy them in future uninterruptedly In the hymn 
of praise to the departed ancestors, Yania, who is the incarnation of 
Dharma (religion and rectiti.de) to whom they go is invoked, and the 
sages who are present at the sacrifices and who have come to the 
function to console the grief-stricken children of the deceased partake of 
the offerings 

The Fitnjajna, or the worship of the ancestor, may be traced to 
a very early period in Aryan history and hymns in the Rig Veda in 
connection with funeral rites must necessarily be of much earlier origin 


* Pancavimsa Brahman, paces S-VT — 852 S91, S°2 and <! 9S 
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The by na quoted bclo v is of great importance, for it enables us to 
establish connection between the Pitrijajna and a few well-known Vedic 
sages \\ ho are associated with important branches of Vedic literature 
The h)ran runs thus — 

“ 0 Yama come and accept a seat at the Ynjna, bring with thee the Fathers known 
as Angtra Our father* the \nglras, lihngu and Atharva hare come, they are 
entitled to drink Sotna, for they wish well of us at the sacrifice, and their favours 
invest us with prosperity " 

Thus it is quite clear that the great sages mentioned above are very 
intimately associated with ancestor woiship. But this Vedic hymn would 
tend to mystify people who were assembled at the sacrifice as to it’s real 
meaning Hie B ha rata Samlnta, as has already been repeatedly said, 
is connected witn the story telling which took place at the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and the story told on the second day o' the sacrifice by the 
pnest under the heading of Yama Vivasvan certainly refers to the story 
which appears in the form of an allegory in which Kama (Passion), 
Krodha (Anger), Kula (Time), Dharma (Piety) and Mrityu (Death) are 
made to appearand test the king who was willing to give and the Brahmin 
who refused to accept the gift at the hand of the king The moral of 
this story is given belo v in the translation of the text bearing on the 
subject 

* Tlie king said —I am a kshatny a I do not know how to say the word ‘give ’ 
the only thing, O best of twke born ouos that wo can flay 13, ‘ Dive (us) battle ’ 

‘ TUo Brabmana said — You aio content withtheobservanco of the duties of your 
order Likewise, I ana content with the duties of mine, 0 king There ib, therefore, 
little difference between uj Do what you please 

‘ The king said — lou gave vent to these words first, viz —‘1 shall give you 
according to my might — I, therefore, pray, 0 twice bom one, * Give me the fruits of 
this, your recitation 

‘ The Urahmana said — Yo bcaatei that your virds always pray for battle 
Why then do you not pray for a battle with me 

“ The king said — It is s ud that Brahmanas are armed with the thunder of speech, 
and that kshatriyas have might of arms lienee, 0 learned Brahmana, this wordy 
warfare has taken place between you and me 

“ The Brahmana s ud —As regards myself, this is my resolution to day What 
shall I give you according to my mignt 1 Tell me, 0 king of kings, and I shall give 
you Do not delay 

“ The king said —If, indeed, yon wish to give me anything, then give me the 
fruits you have acquir-d by practising recitation for these thousand yeaTs 

“ The Brahmana said —Take the greatest fruit of the recitations 1 have practised, 
indeed take half, it ithout any hesitation the entire fruits of all recitation. Or, 0 
king, if yon desire, take without any hesitation the entire fruits of my rooltatlniR 
“ The king said — Blcssed,be you, 1 have no necessity for tho fruits of your reel 
tations v, Inch 1 have begged Blessings on your head 1 am about to kaio you 
Tell me, bowever f what tbose’fiuits aio 
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“The Brahmana said — I have no knowledge of tho fruit* 1 have acquired I have 
however, given you those fruits that I havo acquired hy rocltation These, via , 
Dharma and Time and Tama, and Writyu, are witnossos 

“The king said —What will the fruits, which nro not known, of thc'o your 
observances do for mo ? If j ou do not tell me what nro tho fruits of your recitations, 
let those fruit3 be yours, for, forsooth, I do not wish for tbom 

“The Brahmann said —I will not accept any othor word (from you' I hnvo givn 
you the fruits of my recitations Let, Q royal sage, both vour words and mlno provo 
true As regards my recitations, I nevor entvrtnined any particular desir> to do 

How then, 0 foremost of kings, should I Imre any knowledge of what nro tho fruits 
of those recitations’ You said, Giro 1’ I said, ‘I giro “ I shall not falsify these 
words Keep the truth Be calm If you rofuso to keep my uord 0 king great 
sin of untruth will Tisit you 0 chastiser of foo*, you should not ntter what is 
untrue Likewise, I dare not falsify what I hare said I hare before this unhen 
tatmgly said, ‘I give l’ If, therefore, you are firm In truth accept my gift Coming 
here, 0 king, vou begged of me the fruits of my recitations Therefore take what 
I hare given away, if, inde'd, you are truthful Ho who is given to falsehood has 
neither this world nor the next Such a person cannot rescue hu departed manes 
How again shall ho succeed in doing good to progeny ’ The rewards of fa rifieea and 
gifts, as al3o of fasts and religions observance', are not so powerful in rescuing as 
truth, 0 foremost of men, in both this and the next world Ml the penances that 
have been practised by you and all tho'e that vou will prnctiso in the future for 
hundreds and thousands of years are not more efficacious than truth Truth is the 
one undecaymg Brahma Truth is the one undecaving Ponance Truth is the one 
ondecaylng Sacrifice Truth is the one undecaylng Veda Truth is awako in the 
Vedas The fruits attached to troth have been described as tbe highest From truth 
originate Righteousness and Self control Everything depends on truth 

"Truth is the Vedas and their branches Truth is knowledge Truth is the Ordi 
nance Trnth is the observance of vows and fasts Truth is the Prime Syllable Om 
Truth Is the origin of creatures Truth is their progeny It is by truth that the 
Wind moves It is by truth that the Sun gives heat It is by truth that Fire burns 
It is on truth that Heaven rests Truth is Sacrifice, Penance, Vedas, the verses of 
Ssmans, ilantras, and Saras wstl We have heard that once on a time truth and all 
religious observances were weighed m a scale When both were weighed that scale 
on which truth was, proved heavier There is truth where Righteousness is Every- 
thing multiplies through truth Why, 0 ting, do you wish to do false ect Be 
flrmin truth Do not act falsely, 0 king Why do you falsify tbe words ‘Give (me) 
which you have said ’ If vou refuse, 0 king, to accept the fruits that I have given 
you of my recitations, you shall then have to wander over the world fallen sway 
from Righteousness That person who does not give after having promised, and he 
also that does not accept after having begged, are both stained with falsehood You 
should not, therefore, falsify your own words 

“The King said —To fight and to protect, form the duties of Ksbatnyas It is 
said that Kshatriyas are givers How then shall I take anvthmg from you 

“The Brahmans said —I never pressed you, 0 king I did not seek your house 
Yourself, coming here you yourself begged of me Why then do you not take T 

“ Dharma said —Know you both that I am Dharma himself Let there be no 
dispute between you. Let the Brahmana possess the reward of gift, and let tbe king 
also obtain the m6nt of truth. 

Heaven said Know, O .great king, that I am Heaven’s self-incarnate, come 
here ia persoa Let this dispute between you cease Tou are both equal in respect 
oE the meat or rewards that you have acquired-. 
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“The King said*— l have no use with Heaven Go, 0 Heaven, to the place yon 
have come from. If thla learnod Brahmana wlsheB to go to you, let him take the 
rewards that l have acquired 

“The Brahmana said —In my boyhood I had, through ignorance, stretched my 
hnnd for accepting gifts Non , however, I recite the Gayatn, observing the duty of 
abstontion Why do you, 0 king, tempt me thus, me who have for a longtime 
followed the dutv of abstention? I shall mjself do what my duty is I do not wish 
to participate in the rewards acquired by you, 0 king I am given to penances and 
to the study of the Vedas, and I have abstained from acceptance 

“The Kirg enid —if, 0 Brahmana, you are Teally prepared to give me the 
excellent reward of your iccitation, then let half that reward be mine, you also take 
at the same timo half the ran ard that I myself have gained by my acts Brahmanas 
follow the duty of acceptance Persons born in the royal order follow the duty of 
giving lfyounronot unaware of the duties, let our fruits bo equal Or, if you 
do not wish to be my equal regarding our rewards, take then the whole of the re 
wards that l may hare gained Do take merit 1 have gained if you wish to show 
me favour 

“Bhisma continued —'At this time two very ugly persons came there Each 
had his arm upon the other's shoulder, both were ill-dressed They said these 
words — ( You owe mo nothing) I really one you!— If we dispute m this way, here 
is the king, who governs men 

I say truly , you owe mo nothing You speak falsely 

*1 owe you a debt’’ Both of them, greatly exercised in dispute, then addressed 
the king, saying,— ‘See, O king, that none of us may ho visited by bib ! 1 

“Virupa said — I owe my companion Vikrita, 0 king, the merits of the gift of a 
cow Inm willing to satisfy that dobt This 'Siknta, however, refuses to accept 
repayment 

ihrito said —This \ irupa, O king, owes me nothing He speaks an untruth 
under the appearance of truth, 0 king 

“ The King said - Tell me, 0 Virupa, what ib that which you owe your friend 
here 1 wish to first hear you and then do what is proper 

“Virupa said — Hear attentively, 0 king, all the circumstances fully about how I 
owe my companion, tiz , this Viknta, O king This Viknta had, in days gone by, 
for the sake of acquiring merit, 0 sinless one, given away an auspicious cow, 0 royal 
sage, to a Brahmana given to penances and the study of the Vodas Going to him, 
0 king, I begged of him the reward of that act With a pure heart, Vikrita made a 
gift to mo of that reward I then, for my purification, did some good acts I also 
bought two Kapila cows with calves, both of which used to give large quantities 
of milk. 1 then presented, according to due rites and with proper devotion, those 
two cowb to a poor Brahmana living by picking solitary grains Having formerly 
accepted the gift from my companion, 1 wiBh, 0 Lord, even here, to give him in 
return twice the reward. The circumstances being such 0 foremost of men, who 
amongBt us two shall bo innocent and who guilty? Disputing with each other 
about this, v>o have both come to you, 0 king Whether you Judge rightly or 
wrongly, eettle our dispute and put us in peace Jf this my companion does not 
wish to take from me in return a gift equal to what he gave me, you shall have to 
Judgo patiently and put us both on the right road 

“Tho King said — Why do you not accept payment that is sought to be made 
for the debt that he owes to you ? Do not delay, but accept payment of what yoq 
know, to be your due l 
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“Viknta said —This oao sa.s that ho owes raj I toll him that what 1 giro I 
gave «waj lie does not, therefore, o>vo mo anything Lot him gi vhorovor ho 
likes 

“The king said — Ho is read} to give \ou Tounro, howev-r, r ludant to take 
It does not appear proper to mo! 1 think you should bo punished for this Thtro is 
little doubt in tins 

‘ Vikrita said -1 made a gift to him, 0 r<>jal sagol Hon ran I tak. it back’ 
If lam guilty in this, do jou drclaro tho punulim. nt, O I’o v rful one 

‘Virupa said — If jou refuse to take ulnn I am road} to give, this king will, 
forsooth punish j iu, for he is on upholder of justice 

"Vikrita said , — Bcggdd bj lnni I give linn n hat n ns mj on n Hon shall I now 
tako it back? dou m»\ gja-onj 1 pirmitjoit 

“The Brahmans said — iou have In ard, O king, the words of th. o two Ha jou 
take uahesitatingh what 1 halt, promised to give jou 

“The King said — Thi' subject is, lud ed ns do 1 ]) as nn unfathomable pit How 
■will the tenaciousness of this l.e. iter ea i If 1 d> not tak. what has been given 
by this Brahamana, how shall 1 avoid b ing pollute 1 with a gnat sin? 

“Therojal sage then said to the tno disputants — ‘Having n quirrd jour res 
peetive objects, gi you both 1 so oul d teo that kin,lj dutns which aro in me. 
maj not be. ome useless It h settled that kings shwild fallow th duti s son tion 
ed for them To mj misfortu 10 hi'ovor, the course of duties lnid down for 
Brahmanas has affe.ted mi wret.lmd self 

“The Brahmana said —Accept, 0 king 1 I ovr jou. Aou bi gged it of me, and I 
also have promised 1 If, however, you refuse to take, O king I shall forsooth 
curse you 

“The King said -lie on royal duties the five 1 action of which is ever such! 
1 should, however, take what you give only for making the two sorts of duty exactly 
eqask This my hand, that was never before extended, is now strotched forth Give 
me what you owe me 

“Th' Brahmana said — If I have a qmred any fruits bj- reciting the Gayatn, 
accept them all 

“The King said —These drops of water, see, O firemost of Brahmanas, have 
fallen upon mv hand I also wish ta give you Ac.ept my gift Let us both 
stand equal 

“Virupa said — Know, O king, that we two are Desire and Anger TTe have in- 
duced you to act thus! Tou have made a gift in return to the Brahmana Let 
there be equality between vou and this twice born one regarding blessed regions 
in the next world This Viknta reallv does not owe me anything We appealed 
to you for your own sake Time, Dharma, Alrityu, and we two, have examined 
everj-thmg about jou, here in your very presence by creating this quarrel be 
tween von and that Brahmana Go now as j ou like, to those regions of happiness 
which you have ucquired by means of your deeds 

“Bln ma said — I have now told you how reciters win the fruits 'of their Recita- 
tion and what, indeed is their object, what the pla-e and what the regions, that a 
Reciter may acquire A R»citer of Gayatn gees to the Supreme God Brahman, or to 
Agm or enters the region of Surya If he p!a\ s there in lus new form, then stupefied 
by such attachment, he is affected by the attnbutes of those particular regions He is 
equally affe.ted if he goes to Soma, or Vayu or Earth or Space The fact is, he 
lives in all these, with attachment, and shows the attnbutes peculiar to those 
regions If, however, after having freed himself from attachments, he pres to those 
regions^audidoes dot trust the happiness he enjoys aud wishes hr that v\ Inch i§ 
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Supremo ami lmimihihlo, lie then enters 01 on that In that case ho .acquires the 
ambrowa of ambrosia, to « stato (rots 'from dowro and individual consciousness 
Ho becomes ilrahtna’s self, freed from the influenc o of the pairs (f opposite^, liappj, 
t-anqml, and without pain Indeed, ho ac quires that stato winch is freo from pain, 
wliirh is tranquil which n> called Hraltmn, wliomo tlioro is no return, and which 
is celled the One end Immutable lie becom, s free from tho f nr moans of perception 
ns, Direct hnowhdue (through tho senses). Keiolatimi, Inforonae, and Intuition, 
the six conditions (Hunger, Thirst, Grief, Delusion, Disenso, and Doath), and also the 
other six and ten attribute' t , fivo breaths, tho ton lonsos and tho mind 
Trnn*e ndinp tho Creator (l)rahinnn), lie beromes at one with tho Ono bupromo Soul 
Or if moved hr attachment he does not wish for such absorption, I lit wishes to 
have a so] ante exisiei re depending on that Supreme Canso of oi orj thing then ho 
pets tin. fruition of all his di sin * Or, if he bates all ropions of happiness, winch 
have he-m called hell', he then timing oft desire and freed from everything, 
enjoys <-uj remo hi p\ me" even in those \ er\ rigions Thus, 0 king, 1 have dosmbod 
to ion ah ut the end arquiri d l>\ lhriter-* 1 huso told a on c\ or} thing Mhntelso 
do \oti wish to hear from me’ 1 * 

The Blnnn Simhitn Ini a two-fold interest Having its origin 
in the sacnfiml n liool of the prie ts ( it served the purpose of a 
popular manual for the pi icsts ; and secondly, it was a compendium of 
two great Epic? the Ramajana and the Mahahharata, w Inch occupy 
such an important and almost aH-cmhraring part in Indian literature 
In its sacrificial aspects it is connected with the Pnnchaya Yajna of 
the twnce horn, and the public sacrifices performed by the kings at the 
instance of the priest® In this respect, the story of the Mahabharata, 
which was foisted on the Bharaia Samluta, has a more direct sacrificial 
connection, whereas the storj of the Ramayana is closely connected 
with exorcism and magic, vlnch belong to the Atliarva Veda proper 
The Bharata S.amhita is connected with Vcdic lore and with the Vedic 
sages, and the names of sue!) Vedic sages as composed Vedic hymns 
must he given precedence in the compilation of the Bharata Samluta 
over tho c c who arc prominently mentioned in connection with the 
narration of the Mahahharata, c uc h as Saunaha and Snuli Saunnhn 
and Sauti belong to an altogether later period in the evolution of Vedic 
culture and education The cultural and educational phases represented 
in the Bharata Samluta are admitted l>y Western scholars like Lassen, 
Hopkins, Oldenlmrgh, etc , to belong to an earlier period The Vedic 
sacrifice®, then, were truly the great connccling link between the ruler 
and the ruled, between the king and the Brahmans on the one hand 
and the celebrated sages, the teachers of the whole community and 
whose reputation had travelled bojond the confines of their own 
countries, on the other They were maiked by a huge concourse of 
men from all the important communities of the land who became 
unified in culture by means of these sacrifices The pale of Aryan 

•The Mahh, Plinnti Parra Chapter OXOIX verses 41 — ’27 
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culture was Widened b} these sacrifices, for people not belonging 
ethnically to the An an stock received the benefit of Aiyan educauon 
They were instructed in the rules of the right conduct of life appro- 
priate to their respective professions Hence the performance of a 
sacrifice, which entailed aver} heavj expenditure on the king-, was 
regarded as an essential sign of a successful and prosperous reign, and 
a triumphant achievement of Arjan culture 

In the introductory portions of the Mahabharata a short outline 
of the contents of the Epic are gi\en The main purpose for which 
the Epic was composed, evident!} bj interpolation, was the celebration 
of the Great War, but in the sumroarv given m the 1st Chapter of 
Anukramanika, a brief outline of the contents of the Bharata Samhita is 
given and in this no mention is made of the internecine strife be- 
tween the Kurus and the Pandavas It was said to be a sort of 
Upamshad converted into a Purana, (which docs not mean history) com- 
posed by Veda Vyasa to console grief-stricken King Dhntarastra. The 
contents of the Bharata Samhita are outlined in this connection This 
portion is so important that it is quoted below with a view to ascertain 
the real nature of the work which is so ver} often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted 

“In this Bharata sinless and immaculate Deras Devarshis, and Brabmnnss have 
been described as well as Tahshss and Great >agas. 

“Imt also has the posses'orof six attributes, the eternal Vasudeva, been described 
He is true and just, pure and holy 

“In it is described the eternal Brahma, the great true light whose great and 
divme deeds the wi*e and the learnei men declare. 

“I rom whom h83 been produced the non-existent and existent, and non-exist- 
ent universe with the principle of reproduction and progression, birth and death and 
re birth 

“ In it has also been described He who is Adhyatma, and who partakes the attri 
bute3 of the fire elements and He to whom nnmanifested and other such words can 
not be applied 

“And also He whom the Totis possessed of meditation and Tapa behold in their 
hearts as the reflection of an image m a mir ror The man of faith ever devoted, 
ever employed in th' exercise of virtue, is freed from sm on reading this chapter of 
the Bharata, etc ’’ 

Now this quotation from the current Mahabharata leaves no room 
to doubt what was its true kernel The main theme having had its 
origin in the story-telling at the time of sacrifice, swerved m the 
direction of a theological treatise of a popular nature It originated in 
the Vedic schools of sacrifice and contained an exposition of the 
doctrines and practices of the Vedas, and in its theological side it had a 
great connection with the protestant school of the Kshatnyas, m 



which discussions took place about Atman and Paramatman, and which 
challenged the materialism of the Brahmins as leading nowhere 

“The relationship of the Matsya Purana to the great Bpic and its supple- 
mentary book, as sources”, Professor Macdonell says, "is similarly intimate, (p 300) ” 

The same Purana contains in the 13th Adhyaya (Chapter) a very 
valuable piece of information, which is that the famous Rama, the invin- 
cible slayer of Ravana, and his brothers were the worshippers of 
Narayana, and Valmiki, a descendant of Bhngu, is the author of the 
Ramayana The careful Western students of the Epics hold the view 
that the Uttarakanda cannot originally have formed part of the Rama- 
yana This seems to be reasonable The story of the renowned ances- 
tor of Jamadagm (Parashu Rama) is given in the Paulama Parva and 
elsewhere in the Mahabharata; but the legend may be considered an 
enlargement on a new basis of the simple theme of the Bharata Samhita. 
It should be noticed m this connection that the story of Paulama, as 
one has it in this version, is not the same as it occurs in the Uttarakanda, 
and from the conflicting nature of the legends that are grouped round 
Bhngu, the ancestor of the matricide and Kshatriya slayer, the differ- 
ent transformations through which this legend passed are evident 

The genesis of the ancient Epic may be remembered to have origin- 
ated from causes of difference between Devas and Asuras for the 
possession of wealth, property, beautiful women or ambrosia. This is 
the Bharata Samhita, the first original source of the two Epics of India, 
where the fights between Devas and Asuras, monarchs and kings, and 
priests and disciples were described In Epic India gods fell and men 
rose, Asuras befriended the martial kings by marriage alliances Indra, 
after killing Britta, was guilty of the crime of infidelity and could not 
occupy the throne of heaven, but King Nahusa occupied it through his 
merit, his good rule and virtuous conduct He in turn fell from heaven 
when he became a slave to passions through enjoyment, then Indra 
again occupied his seat by good conduct and expiation Good conduct 
and piety transform a man into a god and even the God of gods, if He 
transgressed, was not exempt from punishment This is the lesson of life 
which the Bharata Samhita sought to teach Yayati, the son of Nahusa, 
when m heaven, thought much of him, was condemned and was rescued 
by the good company of his own descendants whom he met at the time 
of his fall 

The sacrificial ntes 'of the Vedas practised by the Asuras and 
demons like Bntla and Ravana for individual benefit was soon found to 
be disastrous as giving power to ambitious men for their own self-grati* 
fication. The sages like Agastya, Bhngu and Kapila first used the 
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spiritual poweis to destroy or curb tlicm and those accounts found 
a place in the Blianta Samlnta The Uttarakanda Ramajana 
mentions Ravana’s victorj over Kuhcra and fall before Kapila, 
and those portions of the Mah.ibhnrata which describe the fall of 
Nahusa, Kalkeya and Batapi through Agastja and Bhrigu, belong 
to the Bharata Samhita In the Bharata the diwnit} is concentrated in 
one Narajana This spiritual history of evolution and concentration, 
called Aikantic religion, was first traced in the Bharata Samhita The 
Epic poem is of all poetical works the most difficult The modern 
critics find the Western Epics fall short of their standard The Wes- 
tern definition of the Epic is very important 

‘ Beeton s Dictionary of Univcr-al Information ta\B — ‘ipicptctrv (ep ik Gr , 
Epos, a discourse or narrative), is a kind of poetn winch has outward objects for 
its subjects, and is thus distinguished from lyric pootrt, which deals with the inner 
feelings and emotions of the mind The distinction is general, for there aro few 
productions to which it can strictly apply , but thev belong to the one class or the 
other, according to tbo predominating character Tho earhost specimens of this 
form of art probably consisted of simple tale3 rhythmically arranged and recited to a 
very simple musical accompaniment Iho longer and more artistic Epic jioems, how 
ever, embrace an extensive series of events and the action* of numerous itorsonages 
The Epic poetry of the early Gieehs naturally divides it*eU into two classes — 
the heroic or romantic epos of Homer and the rreralic epos of Hesiod, tho one 
dealing with the political, the other with the religious life of the Greeks Tho 
‘ Illiad’ and ‘Odyssey’ of Homer present us with the finest specimens of this class 
of poetry that have ever appeared The sacred j oetry of Hesiod partakes very much 
of a lyrical character The ‘Aeneid’ of Virgil is not equal to the *1 Iliad’ of Homer ns 
an Epic, its superiority depending more on beauty of language and arrangement than 
on anything in the story The greatest Epic of modern times is the ‘Paradise Lost’ 
of ililton Dante’s Divine Comedy’, however sublime in style, is destitute of that 
unity of event or action necessary to constitute a great work of this class Tho 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’ of Tasso is regularly and strictly an Epic, nnd adorned with 
all the beauties that belong to this species of composition The Epic poem is of all 
poetical works the most dignified, and, at the same time, the mo3t difficult in execu 
tion, and hence it is that eo very few have succeeded in the attempt to produce a 
reaUy great Epic.” (Pages 792 3 ) 

The authorship of Vyasa and Valmiki of the Indian Epics suffered 
in the different editions at the hands of editors, compilers and rhapso- 
dists from age to age, till the plots and characters descended almost 
to dramatic fiction The idea that good deeds which go unrewarded here 
wall be recognised in the ne\t world with better life and prosperity 
received enormous development The terrors of the lower world, the 
fire of hell and the tortures of the inferna are depicted in the last act of 
the Mahabharata, being meant to scare evil-doers The beloved wife 
Draupadi, for whom the great fight took place, fell and died, but the 
ideal Yudhisthira did not look at her or utter a word of sorrow for her; 
this is the lesson of life the great Epic teaches— what is divine or god* 
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like in man. Mortal man ripens like a corn and springs up again like 
a corn. A man, free from the stings of desires and grief, sees the 
majesty of the soul inside the heart and exults at meeting with that in 
the universe where mother, father, wife and all unite in their deaths 
Yudhisthira went to heaven in person as victor of the spiritual war in 
the life below, a favour which Arjuna, the real victor of the Great War 
of Kurukshettra, could not secure for himself though called Nara Nara- 
j’ana , Krishna being called Narayana the principal adviser and director 
of the Great War Even the hero of the Ramayana could not ascend to 
heaven in person 

Mythology represents the mental background of the people of the 
later RigVedic age. Men used to attach much importance to and 
place great faith in re-birth The battle of ten kings in which Sudasa 
Parjavana met his doom for his haughtiness (ManuVII 41) is mentioned 
m the Rig Veda where .t is said that Sudasa Parjavana fought the 
Bharata There is also mention of the fights with Sambaran and with the 
Panchala king In the first he was defeated and fled, and in the second, 
with the help of Vasistha, he recovered his kingdom Vasistha is the 
priest of the Solar dynasty of kings and Visvamitra that of the Videhas, 
and they were more or less concerned with all the incidents of these 
Epics Vasistha was connected with the victory of Sambarana and 
perhaps with his matrimonial alliance with the Ikshaku family and with 
his giving battle to the Sudas king and with the ten kings successfully 
The most famous Rajarsi Arkadanta was the Somaka Sahadevya of 
the Mahabharata He became so famous by performing sacrifices that 
the general public thought that the great ancestor of the Kaurova 
and Panchals was re-born in Somaka, who was invested with the title 
of Arkadanta His lineal descendants were lost Nila of Puranas and 
Nipa of Hanvamsa are said to have descended from him Likewise 
Devapi’s line is not known From the distinguished line of Arkadanta, 
Draupadi, the great heroine of the mythological and dramatic Maha* 
bharata, and Dnstadyumna descended. 

The mythology of India is a very difficult subject — it is neither the 
false glory of heroic poetry nor the inflated pride of ancient philosophy. 

It is an attempt to develop and explain abstract ideas of religion, philo- 
» sophy and love by putting them into the garb of concrete examples of 
humanity in the progress of time and advancement. It has been the 
product of the highly developed and concentrated Indo-Aryan mind of 
the growing ages of the past True felicity is not to be derived from 
external possessions but from real wisdom, which consists m the proper 
exercise of knowledge andj virtue Humility is the attribute of great 
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and noble minds and presumption is the associate of ignorance nooks 
cannot teach anybody an} thing unless one makes an independent obser- 
vation and endeavours to find the hidden truth behind the simple 
account To create this curiosity in men, mythology grew up The 
learned and the wise alnajs record their experience from the results 
of their observations in the accounts of the glorious past Tint one 
must penetrate be}ond the surface of things into the hidden treasures 
is the aim of Hindu mytholog} 

In ordmar} history man is remembered by Ins birth and deeds, but 
in religious history it is not so In it a man finds a place if he has 
brought to light the life of the soul and ■what is infinite m man and in 
all the universe, and its immortality gives cultural re-hirth as an integral 
part of religious history The ancient Hindus called themschcs Dvija 
or Aryan, and those uho were not blessed with the religious birth ucrc 
Dasas or non-Aryans It was not a question of colour or creed or 
an} thing else It must be said that the great Epic is not the history of 
the Kuru-Panchal or Pandata fight as Western scholars and Eastern 
students take it, but it uas, in fact, the spiritual fight of the souls of men 
who were called blind, inert, fragile, against the perfect, loving, dutiful, 
heroic and beautiful Yudhisthira reflected the perfect soul, Sn Knshna 
the loving-soul of the Universe, Arjuna the dutiful, Bhima the heroic and 
Draupadi the beautiful soul against the blind soul of Dhntarastra, inert 
soul of Durjodhana and fragile soul of Kama The hero of the Maha- 
bharata is neither Sn Krishna, nor Arjuna, nor Bhisma, but Yudhisthira, 
the incarnation of virtue and truth This is the theme of the great Epic 
of India 

The little vanity, like a sunspot, that there must be in a perfect man 
like Yudhisthira, is condemned by Sn Krishna in clear terms after the 
war which was his sight of hell — what the poet author represented m 
the Mahaprastlian Parva The real incidents m the history' of the war, 
both spiritual and actual, are told by Knshna in the Asvamedha Parva. 
Sn Krishna's words to Yudhisthira should be wntten in letters of 
gold — 

“ All crookedness of heait brings on destruction, and all rectitude loads to 
Brahma This and this onlj is the aim and object of all true wisdom, what can 
mental distraction do (to him) Tour Karma has not jet been destroyed nor havo 
your enemies been subjugated, for you do not j et know the enemies tlmt lire within 
your own bodj *” 

Sn Knshna recites what is better than his lesson in the Gita to 
Arjuna in the war of Indra-Bntta The annotator Nilkantha speaks 
very highly of the spintual lesson of the Asvamedha Parva, where Sn 

* The ilahnbharata. Chapter St, Asvamedha Parva, page 13, Slokas 4 and S, 
(M. N, Dutt s English Translation 1 , 
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Krishna gave the true history of the Great War, as witnessed by him, to 
lus father It is worth mentioning here those portions of the descrip- 
tion which will belie the versions of the rhapsodists. — 

“ The battle between the Kurus and the Pandavas went on for ten days It 
was so dreadful as to make one’s hair stand erect Bhishma of Knru’s race became 
the Commander in chief, having eleven divisions of the Kaurava princes under hi9 
command, like Yasavaof the celestial forces Highly intelligent Shikhandin, pro- 
tected by the blessed Arjuna, became the leader of the seven divisions of the sons of 
Pandu Then Shikhandin, in great battle, helped by the holder of Gandiva, killed, with 
innumerable arrows, the son of Gangs, fighting bravely Lying on a bed of arrows, 
Bhishma waited like an ascetic till the sun, leaving his southward path, entered on 
hla northerly course, when that hero died Then Drona, that foremost of all persona 
conversant with arms, that greatest of men under Durjodhana, like Kavya himself 
of the lord of the Daityas, became the Commander-in chief That foremost of twice- 
born persons, ever boasting of his prowess in battle, was supported by the residue 
of the Kanrava-army consisting then of nine Aukshauhmis, and protected by Knpa 
and Brisha and others Dhnshtadyumnn, familiar with many powerful weapons, 
and gifted with great intelligence, became the leader of the Pandavas. He was pro- 
tected by Bhima like Varuna protected by Ultra That great hero, always desuous 
of comparing his strength with Drona, supported by the Pandava army, and recol- 
lecting the wrongs inflicted (by Drona) on his father (Drupada, the king of tbo 
Panchalas) performed great feats m battle In that battle between Drona and the 
son of Priahata, the kings assembled from various realms were nearly rooted out 
That furious battle lasted for five days At the conclusion of that period, Drona, 
exhausted, succumbed to Dbrishtadyumna After that, Kama became the Command- 
er m-chief of Dnxjodhana’s forces He was supported in battle by the residue of 
the Kaurava army, which numbered five AukshaubiniB The Suta’s son Kamo, though 
a dreadful wamor, encountering Partha, came to his end on the second day, like an 
mBect encountering a burning fire Then, in the great battle that took place, the 
royal son of Dhntarasthra was killed by Bhimasena, after displaying his great 
prowess, m the presence of many kings.*” 

The quotation exposes the hollowness of the unjust charges of 
unlawful tactics practised by the Pandavas on the battlefield. 

" In this frail life ore worthy to be blest 

Held glorious and immortal when at rest ” 

Rama and Krishna, Sita and Rad ha receive the greatest adoration 
in the religion of the Hindus The two beautiful ideal princesses, Sita 
and Draupadi, are original and unique characters m the Epic world 
Epics describe the death and destruction of great kings and kingdoms 
for selfish wordly love The Indian Epics go further than this They 
describe religious worship, morality, law, national pnde and civilization, 
and present ideal examples of filial, parental, conjugal, fraternal love 
and friendship ripening in a true love of self-sacrifice and transcending 
into divine love, the essence of religion and nationality in Ancient India. 
All of them descended from the well-known families of Vedic India, 

•The Mahablmrata Chapter LX, Asvamedha Parva, page 72 (\f N Dutt s Bnghsh 
Translation). Yerpus 10, 8-9, 11 — 19, 21 and SO 
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the Yadavas, the Kurus and Panclnls as well as the Ilshalus This 
speaks of the age of the Indian Epics 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana haac fascinated the greatest 
scholars of the day all oacr the world It has been admitted by the 
greatest Western Sanskrit scholars, like the late lamented Professor 
Max Muller, that no Epic of the world can approach the Indian Epics 
both m conception and execution The Mahabharata, notwithstanding 
its unwieldy mass and alleged inconsistent y , is one of the grandest and 
greatest Epics of the world Supcrfi lal reading will not make anyone 
realise its beaut} It demands an extensiae and thorough knowledge 
of ancient civilisation and its growth from Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy The Ramayana is not =o difficult ns the Mahabharntn as 
will appear from the fact that the former has no commentator The 
Mahabharata has many commentators, and amongst them Nilhantha 
seems to have been the latest and most rcaered and authontatiae He 
has not annotated eaery section of the Mahabharata but only dealt with 
the most important and their respectiae relations one with another 

It is indeed regrettable that Western scholars liaae not studied the 
different views of these annotators or ex cn N'llkantha, but were simply 
earned away by their own imagination and ri ade deductions or findings 
according to their own angle of vision East is East and West is West, 
like the Poles asunder, and so aery different that they cannot 
meet The Vedas mention the names of Pururad, Santanu and Devapi, 
and the Mahabharata adds the names of their descendants, aahose names 
have now passed into familiar Indian proa erbs w Inch con\ ey easily to 
the mass the clear, unequivo'a! implications their names signify m 
common parley eaen now Dhritarastra and Pandu, Bidura and Bhisma, 
Yudhisthira and Darjodhona, \r)una and Kama. Bhima and Sakum, 
Sn Krishna and Balarama, Kunti, Gandhari, Draupadi, Subhadra and 
Satyabati have been the moa ing spirits and centre of attraction m the 
Mahabharata, as Rama, Ravana, Bharata, Bhiaasana, Lakshmana Kakeyi 
and Sita have been in the Ramayana Dasaratha and Megbnada are 
the great sacrifices on the altar of worldly love of a father and a son, 
which certainly speaks of a later age than the Mahabharata 

There is no commentator of the Ramayana, which proa es that no- 
thing difficult was found avhich required the help of a commentator. 
No one can blame Western Sanskrit scholars for all the adverse cri- 
ticism they so gratuitously offered on so hard a work, requiring so many' 
commentators in the land of its birth and confused and enlarged at the 
time of alien Governments, when the question of Hinduism and Hindu 
scripture were left to the mercy' of cruel times, and foreign invasions 
and misrepresentation They expressed their honest convictions with- 
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out thinking for a moment that they would thus be betraying their 
ignorance and lack of necessary information on the subject 

“The poem in its present form absolutely takes the part of the Pandavas, and 
describes the Pandavas as not onl\ brace bojond measure, but also as n able and 
good, and on the other band represents tlio Kaurnvas as treacherous and mischiev- 
ous, — the poom, in romarkablo self-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of the 
Kaurovas fall through troncherj or in unfair fight It is still more striking that all the 
treacherv emanates from Krsna, that he is alwajs the instigator of all the deceit 
and defends tho conduct of tho Pandavas In the mouths of those bards those 

alterations were then undorUhtn vv Inch made the Pandavas appear in a favourable 
light and tho Kaurnvas in an unfmouralhe one, without its being possible to era- 
dicate completolj the original teudonev of tho songs In our Mahablmrata, the 
nucleus of the Epic, the description of tho groat battle is placed in the mouth of 
Sanjaja, the charioteer of Dhntnrnstra, that is, in the mouth of the bard of the 
Kaurnvas It is precisely in them battle scenes that the Knurovas appear in the 
most favourable light The whole Mnhnbhnruta, on tho other hand, is recited, ae 
cording to the framo-storj contained in Book I, bj Vyaaa’s pupil, Vmsampayana 
at the snake sacrifice i f lanmejoja This Jaumejoja, however, is regarded as 
a descendant of the Pandnvn Arjuua, which ngroes w oil with the fact that, in the 
Jlahabharatn ns a whole, tho Pnndarns nro preferred to the kauravas 

It will be seen that Janmcjojn himself had misgivings, like the 
Western scholars, and called upon Vyasa to clear the points, and this 
foimedthe nucleus of the Mahabhaiata There is hardly any justifica- 
tion for making reckless and wrong allegations against the Pandavas 
when the bard Sanjaja, of the opposite camp, king Dhritarastra and 
Gandhari spoke in favour of the Pandavas. The translations of the 
texts about the version i elated herein will speak foi themselves — 

“faanjaja said —Aina, as 1 ha\o seen ovorj thing with my own eyes, I shall 
tell jou all Hear me patientlv Cirent indeed is jour fault 0 king, these 
lamentations of jours are as useless as tho ' onstruction of embankments when the 
waters have receded from n flooded fiold 0 foremost of the Bharatns, do not 
indulge in grief lho decrees of Ilostiny are wonderful nnd inevitable 0 fore 
mo'-t of the Bharatas, do not give wav to gnef, for these things are not unique 
lfindajs gone bj, you had prevented Kunti's ton Tudlnsthira or your own sons, 
from tho tournament nt due, then this calamitj would not have overtaken you 
If, again, on tho eve of the battle, you had prevented the enraged parties from 
Joining in tho battlo, then this calamity would not have overtaken jou If, again, 
jou bad previously induced the other Kurus to put au end to the existence of the 
refractory Durjodhana, thon this calamity would never have overtaken yon If, 
indeed, you had done one of these alternatives, then the Pandavas, the Panchala3, 
the Vrlshms, nnd the other rulers of onrth had never had the reason for blaming you 
for jour perverted understanding If, again, doing the duty of a father, you had 
(by dlrecti g Durjodhana on the path of virtue) compelled him to follow in the 
same path, then this calamity would never have befallen you You are the wisest 
man on the face of the earth But inspite of your being so, you accepted the 
counsel of Kama, Durjodhana and Sakuni, abandoning the ways of eternal virtue. 
Therefore, 0 king, all these lamentations of yours that X have heard,— you who are 
absorbed in the enjoyment of worldlj objects-appear to -e like ho ney mixed 

1 Dr Wmtermti’B “ A History of Indian 
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with poison In davs gone by , Krishna did not hold King 1 udhiathlra tho aon of Pandu, 
or Blnama, or Drona, in so high an estimation as he did hold j on, Oking But wlioti 
he came to know yon fallen from tho duties of royalty that time forward, ho did 
not respect you as boforo ft hen jour sons applied harsh epithets to tho sons of 
Pntha, you assumed an indifferent attitude The result of that mdifforonco of yours 
has now overtaken you— you nho long to sea roar eons installed on the throne 0 
atnlessone, the royalty mu inherited from your forefathers, is now going to slip 
oS your hands, or on the other hand, you will hare it obtaining it from the sons 
of Pritha (who would certainly suatcl it awny from your eons after slaying them) 
Tho dominions of thi Kurus and their fame, had lv on r quirod by Pandu, and 
the right-behaving sons of Pandu hare agnm add'd to that feme nnd those domi 
mons All those endeavours of theirs became fruitless when ind md their mt rosts 
clashed oith sours inasmu h as tiny w. ri despoiled of their ancestral eove 
reignty bv your vtry avanct >us self ;? > OKing tho fact of your attributing blame 
to your sons at the time of the actual warfare and the fact of your expatiating 
on their faults, indeed, seem vary unbe.onung * 

“Then did the daughter of king ^urala afraid < f the extinction of her race, 
say outof anger these notds \\ hich where virtuous and von lutivv. to the b> nofit of 
her inhuman nnd wicked reuled -on Durjidhana m tho midst of thes- kings “Let 
these rulers of the earth who hare entered this royal council ns also there 
regenerate Risbis and all "there in tl i 3 council hear what 1 am gang to sat about 
the sin committed bv vmrself O wretib nnd sour ministers nnd followers The 
kingdom is obtainable b\ u- in i certain fixed order this has been the custom with 
our race, bnt >on,0 you "f sinful int-IU^t and of v ry inhuman de-'ds, desire 
nnjnstlv to ruin the kingdom of the Knrus The wist Dhntarastra is now 
established on the throne and under him as a subordmite is Vidura of great 
foresight; superseding there two how can vou O liurjodhann desire the kingdom 
ont of folly! The king himself nnd Vidura of great soul are, so long as Bhuma is 
alive, bat his subordinates in fact, owngt> bis being conversant with virtue, the 
one born of the nver (Qanga), that foremost of king- does not desire the kingship 
This kingdom, incapable of being subjugated bel mg* t< Paudu and now his sms are 
lords over it and none (else > This entire kingd >® coming from their father goes to 
the sons of Pandu, and to their sins and grandsons What that foremost among 
the Kurus, that great souled one of divine lows ever attaihedto truth e a lowed with 
intelligence, says, should in it 4 entireti , be done by us, for the sake of onr kingdom 
and the duties of our order Let this ruler of men as also Vidura by tho command 
of the one of great vows speak the same thing that is an act that should be done by 
onr well-wishers wbo should place virtue above all consideration Let the son of 
Dharma Yudhisthira rule over the kingdom of the Kurus, obtained jnstly, led by 
Dhntarastra and plaung the son of Shantonu at the helm of affairs t 

‘ Vasudevo said — Words like there haring been spoken by Gandhari that 
lord of men Dhntarastra said these words to Dorjodhana in the midst of the 
kings ‘0 lord of men, O Durjodhann, listen to what 1 am going to say my 
dear son, and act according to that if you entertain respect for your father 
It will be well with you That lord of creatures Soma was the first who begot 
the race of Kurus, and sixth in descent from Soma was Tayati the son of Kahusa 
He had five sons, the beat among royal sages and of them Vadu of great energy was 
the first, and was the lord Younger than he was Puru nnd he was our ancestor , he 

* Professor if N Dutt’s “Translation of the ifahabharata’*, Drona Parva, 
Chapter Ii.\ A X V I, page 125, verses 1—17 

+ Professor AT b Butt's “Translation of the ifahabhnrata”, Chapter CXLVfff, 
page 204. Cdy oga Parra, verses 2c — 3G 



r-as brought fi.'rth b\ ‘'Immiatha. lh A daughter of \ nislmparvnn Indu, 0 foromnst 
ji~vnc t'o l'ho*alo#, > sv *•» tli'' «en «f Hevavnni, nnd '\ft' therefore tho grnmtson of 
s-bakr# »' n nt<e hithi of im iifKiiriMp energv The ancestor of tho ^ndnvns, 
o'Ti'ng'h nml j*r»wc«« ho «i<, being full of vnde nod vanity nml 
wicked intelligence, in»uH >1 tV KtMtmv U slid not net up to the instructions 
o f hi* fvl e* 1 rini; #tnj liicd ha th-> pride of hi* strength nml having never sttsinincd 
a defont I e In' fall . r ntid hi* hr >Mtcr* In the four <iunrtor« «f th'globo, 

\tul« tin the stronpo't mm atil having hr night nil the tutors of men undor 
suhje • i in tie 1 1 \ Oil in tleciiv rnllod nft> r tlie ■ le)'hnnt tits fnther, \ n\ nil, horn 
ofValtis'a ti tog verv much engn with him. < nr*> d Ins nr" ('son of Onndhnrl, 
end #\ilol turn fio-a *h' kiOglvm Time hr Utter* \\h<* fvUn'V"! th© load of tho 
e'd©* 1 rail ©', vr in of hi* »trenp'h were nt* * cursed Thogrentking Ynvntl, timing 
c t-fvl t' e»e s' , n« id»ro! !>i* ■" i end son Ihmi vin r< innim-<l dovoto 1 to turn on tho 
5 \ -o - f vrt Sr't Indeed trn »«»• aide It i» evident thus that even til© eldest son C tvw bo 
#ofe*ce,’ed n"d de^-irr i of tlio lin-dam. mid o\on n swinger son rnn get tho 
hnr’in for hi* tt.entisr.s t > l!"nge>l Thu* vva* nl«o tho gramlfntbor of my 
fs»»e- oanse «ir* " i*h all viMvir* Trn’ipn the ruler of the universe nml known In 
,v e *' r o wo» d* Tin* Inti an «*g tl e mler< of the earth. w tide ruling Ins kingdom 
ri-tu- *lv ltd h'rn to hin thr,et >nr "f ren w n nnd tmving tho nltnhutes of tho 
p-.j» Of •hs-n l'evapi *- ©* tie forem»* telWtl ©ml t s on cam" \ nlhlkn , nnd tlio 
t' irj sbantann tha‘ wi#« inn w .* ms grsmlfnther I'cvajn Mint t>©H nmong 
kir K » l' i ipti ©ndu< ! vn’h grnt cnrrgv had a dofe't in his *1 tn, hut tio wns n 
ti" t.- „» mn. n *) isher of truth an 1 rn r derot© 1 1 v ntt ending on hi* frtthor Dornjil 
ttv» ) onmjrel hv nit tie ml citr -n* end respect© t hv tlio pood nnd tio wns 

tcTedhv nil — tt© old nml tho'ounp itewa* bonovoh nt, ntttHied to trutti nnd 
derctf*! tat’ e gv>l of n't ere ure% and ver o'>e\r«l t)i' eo limnnd of Ids fntlior ns 
nhao' 'ho l!rah—‘ 0 a« He m« tlede r hruternf Vnlluhn nnd nlsoof tho prent 
*aa’M ''‘•nntanu, in fa'V atrmp nil Mt i*e prest SMih d men oxeollont hrothorl) 
helm. * cxis’oh 

Mncairs of time, that n'd htnp th i» 'l nmonp ruli ra >•( men, hnd nil nrranpo 
rants mn'e f it ti tns'allation re, o-alin. to th" hoh (e>aks (of ills snn> Thnl lord 
l<nd #11 nusju-mus ntranp m-ntsnade hut tie rtrahmnnns nnd th» old mm nmonpst 
liie ei* irons nilh tin sntij -ets ef th" ji|( rlnfi , nil dissundml him from instnllinp 
l'eraju onltliatru! * < i nv n, l.»\inp In ard of iti" exeltislnn of hts i lder son from 
the in*‘all»tion lial his vote i Imke-l v it !i trnrs rnd h u sme sorrow fill for his son 
Tlm-ph hi was ben'voh nt, eonwrsnnt with virtue, nttneii.sl to truth, nnd loved 
hr hi* subjects, yet lo hnd n *1< f> 1 1 in hn skin The prds do not nj>j>ro\ e of that 
ruler of mi n r ho has n defitin hi* llinlis *»© navlnp. those foremost nmonp tho 
tm-i-tiorn dissnnd' 1 thet for most nnvnp tin mb rs of mon I'ovnjii too, nhosrnQ 
/b fo-iire of one limb simp thnl rn ©r of men uith his lieart j>nim<l and struck 
nth prtof for Ins son dissun lei Intn fimn cnrr>inp out hi* intentions nnd went to the 
wo ids \ nlhikn, loo, pisnip nj> Ins kmpdom, t stablishtd himself m the family of 
hi# rout' rnnl ancle, nnd nbsndonlup his fnthor mil brother ho obtninod n \ery 
vialth> linglom Hemp eommnndrd bj Vnlhlltn, bnntanu, null I iimui in this 
v orld, on thu rCiMm nt of In# father, Le mm, u klnp, tlio klnp m that kingdom. 
In th< gntm wnj, myself tlimiph tlu i hh st, s\«a i x< ludod from tho kingdom on ing 
to the deb ct in my limbs, 0 Ifhnrnln m favour of J’nmlti. tnduo<l with good under* 
standing, aft r du- rott'ciion That ruler < f men l’nndu too nbtnuiod tho kingdom 
though ho v as young r nnd nt his denlh this kingdom, O chnntlsor of foes, bolongs 
to his sons Wyndf liming never jiartidjiati d in iho 1 ingdom, lion do joutjoalro 
it, being tho #on of ono v lio v ns iimr n kin^ Ion nro not n king, nnd yet you 
desire t» tntco nnotiior’s jirojwrtj \ iidhlnthirn Is tho son of n king nnd 1 ns ngioat 
soul , nml this kingdom Justly gms to him Ho to Ing omlucd with groat attributes 
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is the lord of the Kura race ns nlso tho ruler of tho kingdom Ho Is attacbod to 
truth nnd is never beside Ids senses, lie fnllmva tho teachings of the Holy hooks 
and does good to his friends , ho is nn honest mnn nnd is dear to Ilia subjects , he 
feels for bis well wishers, lins lus senses under control nnd Is tho lord of honest 
men Forgiveness, patience, self restraint, sincerity, devotion to truth, a good 
appreciation of tho Uoly books, brnovolence, love torrontuns nnd ability tornlo 
justiv, all these attributes of n king am in lndhiatldra 1 on, on the other hand, 
are the son of one who has neier beon a king, you lead the life of a dishonourable 
man, you ore covetous, ever have wicked intentions towards yonr frlonds , O you 
not endowed with humility, how under these circumstances can j ou take this kingdom 
which belongs to others nnd which comes to tho successors according to n certain 
order With jour folly removed, giro ovor one iinlf of the kingdom with its animals 
nnd royal garments, and the remainder will bo enough for yonr own living and 
that of your younger brothers *" 

These words of good advice had no effect on Durjodhana as also 
the advice given by the parents and the patriarchs Bhisma and Drona, 
for Durjodhana sternl) refused the peace proposal of Krishna on 
behalf of the Pandas as with these significant words — 

“0 Krishna when 1 depended on others tho Pandavns had that kingdom which 
ought not to have b,en given away It might bo out of ignorance or fear tho Pandus 
got it, but now they were nquired to win it So long as 1 have strength in my 
arms 1 would not without fight part with even a piece of land of the dimension of 
the point of a sharp needle f” 

The gist of the reply of Krishna settles the characteristic traits of 
Durjodhana This is as follows — 

“OFooll yon seem to think that there is nothing against jour conduct towaids 
the Pandavns, but all the kings present here know full well how you, being jealous 
of their prosperity, you in consultation with Sakum arranged a gnmo of dice and 
depnred them unjustly of their wealth and proporty and disgraced them in 
eyery way Who else but yourself could ill fro at the wife of tour elder brother in 
the manner as you did in the open Council Dali, using all sorts of abusive language 
with your fnend Kama ! Ton spared no pains to destroy them from their early 
youth by employing all sorts of evil methods, e g snakes, rope, water and Are If 
you do not gire them their just paternal property and share in the kingdom, know 
ye wicked fellow, yon shall have to do so when you will be overthrown and deprived 
of your prosperity hr them Tour desire to die the death of a hero will then be 
fulfilled. You are disregarding the good advice of your well wishers Whatjou 
intended doing will not lead you to am fame or virtue Peace is the most desirable 
thing for you but alas ' that you could not discern through the weakness of your 
intellect ” 

His open censure on the Kuru elders, headed by Bhisma and Drona, 
is no doubt worthy of mention — 

It is your great fault that you do not restrain the wicked Durjodhana, 
who had been guilty of very great misconducts in your very face You have 
bright examples before you how the throne of the old Bhoja King usurped by 
Kama, was recovered by me T or is this all The great Dhnrma by the command of 

11 Professor M N Dntt’s “English Translation of the Jfahabharafca *’ Chapter 
CXLIX, pages 204 to 206 TJdyoga Parra, verse 3 1—30 
tEnghsh Translation of Udyoga Parra, Chapter CXXVII 
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the Tftmc'thi nul 1 over nil t1>-' Dsnavn ami l)ait\n to Ynrimn and thoj worohll 
ttapmm >i n t* o m>o Naw it i« vour turn to make m,r tho wicked Durjodlmnn, 
Kv-aa '■ikiim and OuMincann to tho Pandora* bound bead to foot if you do not want 
ott "Tains' ton of tho ksl ntma taro in tbc* fight " 

1 he mceMng of the two impoittnt relatives Kunti, mother of the 
P-ttidvfiS ind then messenger ot peace Kt ishna is a \ en important 
event in Epic hi'-torv 1 lie nmjc-tic Queen of Pandti, the model of for- 
hcannec, virtue and nnrlnl "-pint tolls ns n lesson to her sons the story 
of Biduh in wl,r»»r real tnierp-etition success will he* Here the 
goo 1 lad\ rented tin word-- of the htavenh aome- heard on the hirths 
of the two heroes Bin .a and \rjuna, ami in Santi Part at the great 
B i«ma admont'-hed \ udhi<thira, that the line of hm conduct was not in 
eo "-ona ice with the imon of his built with which his parents were 
Mc-'-ed The c qur-tion* irc \ c rj important as thev show the position 
o f the parties in relation to past limtors and the just claim of the parties 
to t! c throne b\ the responsible head DhntaraMrn and Ins Queen The 
l>oon of birth of the Pandvi heroes was spoken of bj Blimma and Kunti, 
which settled tin question of fines talcs of Divine Birth. 

The great fight o! the Mahabliarata was for the division of the 
paternal properties and lint of the Rimajana was for punishing the 
de-Ten Ravana, who stole the Queen of Rama and kept her in captivity 
In the case o r thc former it was a tight in which all the kings of India 
tool s;dc' with the contending parties, whereas ui the latter no other 
kings or human beings but the brother ot the demon king Ravatia and 
the bro’hcr of the monl ej king, Ball}, wore implicated. In the Rama- 
sim the exploits of Rama were ehromclcd with the poetic embellishment 
of Kivji literature, whereas in the Mahabliarata the heroic deeds of the 
Kurus, Pandavas and their respective followers were described graphi- 
cally. Dacli section deals v.itli the deeds of the principal heroes of the 
campaign, a stale not to be found in the Raima ana. If the Rnmayana 
had been written first then its method surelj would have been followed 
bj the Mahabliarata But it was not 

European scholars have found the Rnmayana an Epic accoi ding 
to their ideas, hut it is not according to the views of the author It is a 
Knvj a out and out and not an Epic in the true sense of the Indian 

*(I p ) Thi* ht/irv v-lucli is cnlbd Jaya (wetory ) should bo lioiml l»j ono who is 
dcMrotn of victory , and hearing It ono conquers tho world speedily and vanquishes 
hi«cn<mi'4 (I't) This story mokes a woman hnng forth a son and a hbroic son , a 
pregnant woman In aring it repeated many timos cortninlj brings fortli a horo 
Vtbh. Udyoga t’aria, pago 189, Chapter CV.VXVI versos 18 Id 

■f(22) Tie conduct jon wish to follow, urged on hy jour intolligonco and wisdom, 
is notquito of a ploco with *hoso blessings which jour fathor I’andu or jour mother 
Kunti used to solicit for you (bhantl I’ana, Chapter LXXV, page 112) 
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view. The Mahabharata is not a book of one family of kings of Ajodli- 
ya, like the Raniayana It is a book in which all the princes of 
India, whose forefathers laid down their lues in the famous battle of 
Kurukshettra, were interested The exploits of the All-India hetocs 
were given the honour of a section of the great liook in the description 
of the Great War wath the history of tne time and were prescrv cd in the 
realms of the descendants of those heroes by their court reciters, to be 
recited at state functions and sacrifices This is the true cause of the 
unusual growth of the Mahabharata, and the many repetitions and some- 
times even contradictions in it All these sections were strung together 
by the princes to make them a consistent whole It was during this 
process that the Ramay ana was introduced into the Mahabharata as its 
consistent part, being the glory of the kings of Ajodhya, who did not 
play any prominent part in the battle of Kurukshettra The substance 
of the historical truth about Blnsma, Drona, Kama and Snlya can be 
gathered as well as why the old patriarchs fought for the unjust side 
of Durjodhana This should first be seen and learned 

Bhisma is one of the greatest heroes and wise-men of the Bharata 
race His education is described by Vyasa as follows — 

” Vaisbampnyaua said — ThenVjasa O lung that foremost of nil persons eon 
rersant with the Vedas, looking at that a nciont and omniscient per=on rn., harada, 
said, — If 0 lung, you wish to hear of duties and moralitj nt length, then ask Bhis 
ma, 0 mighty armed one that old grandfather of tin. Kurus Conversant with all 
duties and endowed with universal knowledge that son of Bhngirnthi will remove nil 
tout doubts regarding the difficult subject* of duties Hint goddess, the celestial 
river of three courses gave birth to Lim Bo saw mtli his physical eyes all the 
celestuls headed by Indra Having pleased with Ins dutiful services the celestial 
Hishis, headed bj Bnhaspati, he acquire! a knowledge of rojal duties That 
foremost one among the Kurus acquired a knowledge also of that science, 
with its interpretations which tfshnnas and thi llisln who is the preceptor of 
the celestials knowledge Having practised rigid vows, that mighty-armed 
one obtained a knowledge of all the 1 edns and their branches, from Vosbishtha 
and from Cliyavona of Bhngu’s race In the days of vore ho studied under 
the e'dest son of the grandfather himself, via , the effulgent Sanatkumara, well 
conversant with the truths if mental and spiritual science He learnt the du- 
ties m full of the Tatis from Harkendava That foremost of men learnt science from 
Rama and Shakra Although born aa man, his death itself is In his own hands 
Although childless, yet he has many blissful regions hereafter as heard by us Risbis 
of great ment were his courtiers There is nothing on earth which is unknown to 
him’’* 

It will be seen that Blnsma is more a romantic personage than an 
actual being. If his descent according to genealogy' is to be considered, 
he could not see Indra m person, he could not be the pupil of Sanat- 
kumar, Chyavan, and Bnhaspati and at the same time read lectures to 
Yudhisthira Of course the ancient sages were very careful men and 

* The Mbh Shanti Parra, Chapter XXVIU, page 53 Verse3 5 — 15 




they »nvc l (he »]WC'tuv.i of in ichwMii-.ni with certain persons like Para- 
gurian, Puli tie , hv nnkmc then immoitnl-, hut 'such < nnnol he the ease 
vvsth Blm-tin Ui-.hu lit md dvmg .u will do not vjiuhioiUsL with the 
•uni md deny India He *-a\\ and lenint lus lesions Besides, 

ncitl t r thr- mint nor thm-c ot Promot Saly a, who wcie the reputed 
Co nni derv m- lucf, wcie mcntiom d m the table of content-, in Adi 
Pars a, Clnptci I, or another table of contents in Adi Pan a , Chapter 6 - 
\ko, hit fu;' i with Pan-mama fi>r a tririal cause, that of not 
taking part in revenging Gamlmiha (Jntirnngada, who killed Bhisma’s 
>,-ot cr of in' name, tecum i tthcr -tramp Vcdabnli's transformation 
into Sm m the net life and \mha's tr.ui-furination into Shikhandi can- 
mi fo, m par: of Ppn hi to. \, though they arc mentioned m the Utta- 
rakvida Kamanin and Mihahharua, rc-pcctively. In the current 
Mambharala li c ihaiarlcr of Hhi-m i (Drhahrntn) is inronsistcnt and 
anmnlou- Flic -am cm he -.aid about Drom and Salja There is 
1 ardh any justification for Bln-ma or Drona or Salya fighting for Durjo- 
d’nna wl cn they v ct e at heart pray mg foi the victory o) the Panda- 
ear U t- clearly --aid in Blu-ma Parra, Chapter 13, that depending on 
IPu-ma'- strength Durjodlnna dated to play a deceitful game of dice. 
There 1- a clear mention hr Sanjaya m Chapter 65 of the Blnsma Parva 
that tnc Pindar as did not fight wrongltilly 

■ -injurr. md —Hoar 0 l itip w ith j orfoct Attention, And hrRring do jou under 
► *ssd whs’ jo i t pit Ttorr tn* nothing tho tp.iiit of incnntition mid nothing tlio 
p-->du<- na r( illnfioti Ncitl rr, O tnonnrc’i. did tli - nonn ot t’orvdu crento onj now 
»o-ir n( nj-jiTe' en*ion. tliomw nrri n r' endo real w uh Mrengtli riro fighting llioir battles 
swtdtnf, n the ruk« of folr ombai Ttic sons of l’ntlm, 0 llharnta, desirous of 
►'■cu-mg iliuitniu* faun- . ver jierform nil arts- cion tho imlntonnnco of tlioir llvos — 
in perfect eccndsnco \ illi t’i< rub s of mornhtv Uicmled bj excellent prosperity and 
endued tti.li great ‘trotiglti mid rnnforming t<> atl mnralitv , tlioj never turn lock from 
lb" fifth* \ irtirr cv< r ntw ndo rigbti oiiMii e* for this reason, O rulor of oortli, tho 
«on»of I rtltia r-o umtn>at>l in tinl'lo nnd me ncr conitod b> ricton lour sons 
arc ->f wicked intention. and are intent on j'Cris'irnUiiR sin. llici nro cruel and of low 
d'-o d« therefore nre thev alwaas i or. tod in tlio liattlo 0 rulor of men Various 
boarll*- 1 . injuries \ op don> lu tin* I’niidams by jour sms, like nion of low extraction 
\ou nr> duri yarding ail th 'so offences of jour sons 

Bhi-ma v as a great admirer of Krishna, if not his ardent follower. 
It is inconceivable that lus name was not mentioned in the Srimad Bhaga- 
hata v here Bidura, Kunti and other characters of the Mahabharata who 
were attaclicd to Krishna, were given Blnsma however, cannot, be 
justified ns a historical character who can he identified with the title of 
Dcbabr.at.a, especially when he excused his fighting an unjust cause on 
the grounds of hung maintained out of the rcsouices of the Kurus 
Blusma’s birth mythology is not supported by any Vcdic accounts and 
necessarily he cannot belong to such an early age as against the time 
which the genealogy of lus birth fixes. Blnsma is not mentioned in the 



family history just quoted (m Udjoga Parva, Chapter CXLVI1) Bhisma's 
birth is ascribed to the sacred uvei Ganges, which is altogether a myth 
The dialogue between father and son in the Mahabharata coni.cjing this 
important point illustrating the sacrifice of Bhisma was translated by 
Professor Max Muller thus — 

“ Thou dost adviso that I should plooie 
ith sacriflco the deiti03 
Such ritos I disregard as vain 
Through these can none perfection gain 
Why sato the gods, at cruel leasts, 

It ith flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts t 
lor other sacrifices I 
tt ill offer unremittingly , 

The sacriflco of calm, of truth. 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth, 

Of life serenely, purely, spent 
Of thought profound on Brahma bout 
Who offers these, may death defy , 

And hope for immortality 

And then thou says’at that 1 should wad, 

And sons should gain to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

Whin I am gone, my spirit 8 weal 
But 1 shall ash no pious real 
Of sous to guard my future weal 
Ao child of mine shall ever boast 
Ills rites have saved his father s ghost 
Of mine own bliss I'll pay the price. 

And bo myself my sacrifice *’* 

Pleasure, health and wealth grow out of the rivers and the resort 
of the great god Narayana is water It is for this reason that the 
images of gods are thrown into the river after worship q\en now 
It is well-know'n that the orthodox Hindus offer water to the manes of 
this godlike Bhisma even now along with their forefathers, so great 
is the popularity of the Hindu Epics in India Bhisma followed in the 
wake of Porn, but Rama of the Ikshaku race went into exile for his 
step mother. 

It was a time to try dutiful sons, but in the case of Yud- 
histhira it was a tame of jealousy between cousins due to the uncle’s 
indulgence and the intrigue of their relatives The dramatic Maha- 
bharata, which introduced Bhisma’s prowess as the mainstay for the 
attainment of their vicious ends at the dice play, is nothing less 
than the murder of the w'hole thing — in fact, there the death of Bhisma 
took place That Bhisma, who failed to answer the intricate ques- 
tion put by Draupadi in the dice hall, could not be the preceptor 


•Professor Max Muller s “ Collected Works,” pages 34 35. 
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of Yudhisthira, whom Bhisma called upon to answer the questions put 
to him Bhisma was made to play the very low role of a retainer of 
the Kuru Cou rt He with Drona, Knpa, etc , were made to fight for 
Durjodhana against their own personal independent will, as they avowed 
that they were quite helpless in having to fight an unjust cause as they 
were maintained by the Kuru Court Likewise Bhisma became a reciter 
of old legends he knew as instructive to the ruler of the Kuru Court 
when he won the war. The dutiful Bhisma recited these even when he 
was dying and lying in state for the proper time to die This is nothing 
less than a romance 

Yayati called upon his sons to prove their filial love and piety and 
bestowed the throne on the only dutiful son Poru This is what the 
Bharata Samhita describes. The Mahabharata took the son of the ideal 
monarch Santanu as its model and called him God-lik e-vow-observer or 
Debabrata or Gangeya 

“ Vaishampayana said —Having said this, the goddess disappeared then and there 
Taking her son with her, she went away to the place Bhe wished to go That son of 
Santana was named both Gangeya and Devabrnta, and he excelled his father m nil 
accomplishments Santann then went to his own capital with a sorrowful heart. 
I shall now narrate to you the many accomplishments of Santanu And the great 
fortune of the llluatnoas king of the Bharata race, the history of whom is called 
this efialgent Mahabharata *” 

The next chapter gives up to verse 20 the glorious account of the 
King Santann and the origin of the name Santanu is found in Chapter 
XCV, verse 45, that those who touched the hand of the king were 
restored to youth, feeling indescribable pleasure The pious King 
' Santanu retired to the forest after long enjoyment of all wordly plea- 
sures in the company of women, wealth and prosperity After this the 
important meeting of the son Bhisma, his mother Ganga and King 
Santanu is descnbed in Chapter XXI, Adi Parva, in a novel manner, 
which speaks more of poetic imagination then actual credible historical 
fact No reason whotsoever was given for the separation between the 
father and the son. The king could not recognise the son nor the mother 
at the meeting The mother spoke of the son’s education and qualifica- 
tions and Santanu took the youth to his capital and installed him as his 
heir apparent to the throne Then the alleged son not only gave up 
his title to the throne but promised to remain Brahmachari throughout 
his life, entitling him to the name of Bhisma and the boon of dying at 
will for the sake of his father’s love affairs In the same chapter the 
marriage of his father is descnbed and the soft is said to have performed 

'Professor M. N Dutt’s “English Translation of the Mahabharata Adi Parva”, 
Chapter XOES, page 145, verses 45 — 48 — 
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the office of the go-between, winch ts an unheard of thing in any history 
of the woild 

This chapter is the most conspicuous for containing as it docs contra- 
dictory statements on the character of King Santaim Die ri\cr Ganges 
became shallow by the arrow of Bhisma, which atti acted the notice of 
Santanu Nothing can be made out of this If Ganga is relict cd of 
the curse as she disappeared in the pret ious chapter she can hardly l»c 
expected to come bach again to dchtcr the son to the father in the 
manner she did Then again Vasistha, the ideal example of forbear- 
ance, could not hate been capable of cursing the Basus for their tritial 
omission in not making obeisance to him He was famous for not 
having cursed or taken any action against the murderer of his own =on 
Sahti Bhisma is described as a great invincible warrior who learnt 
arms from Parasurama and defeated him in a famous fight described 
in the Mahabharata But this cannot be so Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana, already curbed the powers of Parasurama at the time of 
breaking the bow of Sna. desenbed in the Ramayana and Purana 
Parasurama ceased to be the teacher or wacldcr of arms and he was 
banished from India proper after his sacrifice by Kasyapa the priest of 
the Bharata kings 

Having mode the Earth shorn of Ksbatrijns for tw«ntj ono titnos the power 
ful Bbargnvn, at tho completion of a horse sacrifice, gavo away the I nrth 03 Sacrlfi 
cial present to has} npa For preserving the residence of the Kshatnyns, Kasvapa, 
O Eing, pointing with his hand that still held the sacrificial ladle, said these words 
— 0 great sage go to the shores of the southern Ocean Tou should not, 0 Hama, 
live within my kingdom At these words Ocean all on a sudden made for 
Jamadsgni a son, on his other shore a reeion calhd Surparakn hssynpn also, 
O king having nccepted the Earth in gift, made a present of it to the Urnhrronas 
and entered into the woods * " 

Vasistha or Bhrtgu w ere the usurpers of the post of the priesthood of 
the Kasyapa family to which Narada belonged A Kasayapa descendant 
was coming to bring to life king Pankshita, but he was won over by the 
Naga King (Astika Parva) There is the Aila-Kasyap discourse in the 
Shanti Parva, which speaks for itseif In the Mahabharata, Bhisma was 
found to be a follower of the Narayana Krishna cult, but he is not cons- 
picuously mentioned in the Srimad-Bhagabata Purana, where Bidura, the 
Pandavas and Kunti were all mentioned as renowned followers of that 
cult What is more, even Duqodhana was mentioned as a back- 
ground for good character This proves that the introduction of Bhisma 
into the Mahabharata was of a much later date 

Bhisma is not an historical character, nor is he connected with 
the mythology of India He is a romantic character, approaching dm- 

* English Translation of the Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter L, page 6°, 
verses 63 — 67 
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nity, introduced m the same way as many Greek Epic characters were 
introduced after the Indian fashion Bhisma’s only greatness lies m his 
mission for the marriage of his alleg'd father Santanu by his vow of 
sacrifice and nothing else — a fact quite unnatural and against the true 
character of King Santanu No Sensible father would stoop to such a 
level, and it is inconceivable that a son should be so feared when he had 
not yet ascended the throne and the father, who wanted to marry the 
girl of a Dasa King, was m possession of the throne and power. 

The real meaning of the boon of dying at will connected with 
Bhisma may be explained The man whose inclinations are not suited 
to his age feels the full burden of his years and dies at will The man 
who kept quiet at the dice play and would not answer the questions 
put to him by Draupadi cannot be believed to have been fit to give 
lectures on political history, philosophy, religion and emancipation 
There is a Hindi Mahabharata by Soubal Singh Chowana where the 
question was dramatically and tauntingly raised by Draupadi Besides, 
as a positive proof Of noble birth, Bhisma’s instinct of honour should 
have revolted at the sight of such a dastardly act as the dragging of 
Draupadi in the public Dice Hall, for she was no other than the univer- 
sally respected wife of the ideal king and elder cousin of Durjodhana 
The learned annotator Nilkantha’s view’s are clear on the point 

The war sections including Blnsma Parva, were not important as 
recording the war tactics of great geniuses and the truth of events or the 
valour of the contending heroes of the field, but prove to the world that 
things are not w’hat they seem to be in relation to virtue and vice When 
the senior relatives and preceptors support an unjust cause and aggressors 
in their attempt to rob the law’ful ow’rters then there is no sin or shame m 
killing such men This is clearly showm in the account of King Dandi, 
where the gods headed by Sri Krishna fought against the Kurus and the 
Pandavas and were defeated by them This is a Pouranic account, but 
it had an Epic connection This speaks of Bhisma’s greatness, for he 
gave shelter to King Dandi when no one else dared do so I his is the 
true test of noble birth 

There is a reference to one King Danda in the Uttarakanda Rania- 
yana (Cantos 93 and 94) as having outraged the modesty of Araja, 
the daughter of Bhrigu The king and his kingdom were destroyed 
by the curse of the sage The Apsara Urbasi, who was cursed and 
assumed the form of a mare, was m the possession of King Dandi 
Sri Krishna called upon the king to surrender her to him, w r hich he 
refused to do, and that was the cause of the fight between Devas and 
the Kurus Pandavas 
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Bhumi W1-. no* living Wit II his father when lie was introduced b} 
the Ganga, whom Santanu could not recognise as his wife or the mother 
of the child If Bhisma was really ining at the Kuril f ourt he must 
ha\ e been found on the Ganges bank as a straj, unclaimed childlike 
Drona and Knpa, reared up b} King Santanu, and was in no waj con- 
nected with the Kuru race If tins was s 0 , the general public would 
not have annually offered him oblation at the tarpon ccremon} — like 
those who were childless — at the time of doing it to their own fore- 
fathers 

The Hindu shrines in India were connected with past m3 Biological 
and historical characters, but no trace is found of Bhisma anyw here in 
India, which makes one think Bhisma was a fictitious being The 
historical elements in the Mahabharata can onl3 be traced if characters 
like Bhisma are first discriminated against and eliminated It will be 
seen that nothing is said about the m3Stenous origin of the sons of 
Pandu Had there realty been an} thing like that which found a place 
in the dramatic Mahabharata of the rhapsodists then it would not Ime 
been overlooked by Durjodhana, Ins father and his friends at the time 
of consideration of the claim of the sons of the Pandu to the half of the 
kingdom Veteran politi.ians like Dh-itarastra, who was described as 
being blind to his own faults and a severe censor of other’s acts, would 
not ha\e failed to make capital use of the question of the nnstenous 
births of the sons of Pandu 

It is one thing to discover a truth, but aer} different to make 
others see it All discoveries of truth were laughed at in the beginning 
The ancient history of the Aryan race cannot be taugit b} the Epic 
unless one has full} learnt, marked and digested the three phases of the 
light the Epic sheds, as a m\ thological hi^to"}, romance, and a drama 
Historical facts when dramatised tell upon the imagination of the people 
better than mere fi tion or ro nance It is for this reason that historical 
facts have got to be ascertained first and romance and fiction should 
be exposed and their purpose told The three main b-anches of learn- 
ing are history, science and art The first comprehends genuine records 
of the past, the second examines their truth from knowledge of the 
characters, inclinations and inferences therefrom, while the third includes 
all that is beautiful, charming and graceful in metre, language 
sound, colour, and object to present to human perception what is per- 
fect. The Epic assumes that state, but in process of time is diverted by 
wrong handling to satisfy a vitiated taste, and has deteriorated to its 
present state 

It has been shown from the text of the Mahabharata wnat were the 
family historj of the Kurus, the claims of the Pandavas and the conduct 
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of Purjodlnm Now it ion ani^ to bo shown why, like n coward, Yudins* 
tlura and In- hiothcis suffered the indignities said to have been inflicted 
on Dmipndi t he licioineof tin di amain 1 ' pic Maliabliaiata. Sucli a 
thing did not happen in t he historic llpir. foi Bhi-nia was a lomantlc 
pcr-omgc and the table of contents docs not mention anything about 
him or Draupadi The verse in the Adi Parva and the table of contents 
clcarlx state that, solicited by Janmejoya and the thousand Biahmanas, 
Vy as a taught the MahaMiarata loins disciple Vaisampayana, who recited 
the Bharata at the inti rval of the sacrifice where Vyasa fully described the 
glory of the Kura l.acc, the virtue of Gandliari, constancy of Kunti, 
goodness of the Pandatas, wisdom of Bidura. with the greatness of 
Krishna against the c\il conduct of the sons of Dhntaiastrn It was 
composed of C4000 \erses exclusive of episodes, which is the real 
Bharata (Kitfc 07 — iot Slok.as, Chapter I, Adi Parva). 

The next list of heroes of the contending pai ties in the dramatic 
Mahabh.arata arc as follows — The tree of virtue and religion is Yudis- 
thira. Arjuna its trunk. Blnma its branches, the two sons of Madri its 
flowers and fruit, and the very roots are Krishna, Brahma (sacrifice) and 
Brahmanns, whereas Uurjodhana is the tree of passion, Kama its trunk, 
Sakum its branches, Duss.asnti.a its fruit and flowers and its roots Dhnta- 
rastr.a (ITdc ioS*9 Slok.as, Adi Parva, Chapter I) Tlicic is no mention 
whatsoever of Bhisma and Diona or Salya in these important verses, 
nor is any mention made there of the great heroine Drnupadi. 

The mention of the wailings of Dhritai.astra in the table of contents 
is not only out of place and an anachronism, but is contradictory to the 
body of the Mahablnratn The table of contents before the wailings of 
Dhntarastra gives the cause of the dice play and makes no mention of 
the dragging of Draupadi 

There is no justification whatsoever for putting in another table of 
contents the wailings of Dhntarastra, which by their language and style 
are very modern and an interpolation of the woist type The translation 
of the verse where the dice play with its cause is referred to in the table 
of contents is — 

“\fter lulling Jarnsnndnha, proud of Ids prowess through the wlso counsol of 
Krishna and l>v tie prowoss of Illume aid tijuno, i udlustliira ncqnned tlio right 
to porfora tlio ftajsuyn, winch abounded in provisions and oflonngs and was full 
of transcendent merits Durjodlmna came' to this sncrifico IVhon ho saw on nil 
sides tho groat wealth of tho Pandav as, — tho offerings tlio precious stones) gold and 
Jewels, elephants and honos, valuable toxturos, garments and mnntlos, shawls and furB, 
carpets made of the shin of tho llnnhovn, — howns filled v 1th envy , and hecomoVorj 
angry When he saw the hall of nesmihlj, beautifully consti ucted by Moyo after 
the celestial couit, he became exceedingly sorry (To chagrin him moro) when ho was 
confusol at cortain architectural deceptions, llliismn sgi'crod at him, before Vasudevo, 
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saying lie was of low birtli It was represented to l>liritnrajtrn that lilt son, 
though lie was partaking of various objects of enjojment and \ alimhlo things, nos 
becoming pale, lean and moagro Out of affection for him tlie blinl king gn\e his 
sou permission to play at dice (with the Pandoras) \V lien Krishna came to know 
this, lie liecame very angrj And being disploased, ho did nothing to stop tin dia 
pute, but overlooked the fatal gamo and other horrible unjust deeds that aero tie 
rosult of it * ” 

Now the incidents just referred to in the above quotation are 
described in Slianti Pann Chapter CXXI\ and in the next chapter 
Yudlnsthira openly said that he was disappointed, as he thought 
Durjodliana would not fight but would give him half the kingdom Tins 
is the history of the claim and demand of Yudhisthira , but such was 
not the case in the demand of the Pancha Gi ama (five tillages), which 
is not referred to anywhere in the table of content' It has hotli a 
metaphysical and ironical meaning, this challenge L>y Krishna at tlic kuiu 
Court In Dahslia Samhita, 7th Chapter, Slohas 17-1S, is explained ihe 
meaning of Pancha Grama, with the definition of an unconque able 
hero It would he a sad spectacle if Yudhisthira descended to such a 
low level as to he satisfied with the five tillages win, h was all Dhritarast- 
ra wanted to gite the Pandavas after the first dice plat It will not 
be out of place here to point out that the table of conten.s nowhere 
refer' to the second dice pla}, which is more than dramatic 

The annotator Nilhantha has explained the object of writing Birata 
Part a and how it formed part of the Mahahliarata Tins hears out 
what is said in the Dahsha Samhita, already referred to, about Panda 
Grama The hero of the Indian Lpic of the metaphysical w orld tt as 
Yudhisthira, on w hose beha’f Sri Krishna, the ideal conception of god- 
head, was represented as tiying either to conclude an honourable peace 
or to challenge the enemy in a waj which would create terror in their 
minds It was for this reason the word Pancba-Grama, which Dhritarast- 
ra offered and the Pandavas refused, was referred to as an non} or 
chastisen ent by Sri Krishna that the Pandavas weie then in quite an 
altered position and had discovered themselves as heiocs after Bnata 
Parva to convey to them what is the real meaning of an unconquerable 
hero as referred to before in Dahsha Samhita 

The institutes of Dahsha explained — Attachment, illusion, distrac- 
tion, shame, apprehensiou should be overcome by all means, and he who 
succeeds with ancillar} attributes of mind and heart to discover the so 1 
of man, is an uncouquerable hero He is not like a man who acquired 
forcibly the kingdoms of others and wanted to be styled a hero What 
the institutes of Dahsha explain and the annotator Nilhantha confirms, 
is that such a challenge was worthy of the lieio, Yudhisthira, after 
•Adi Parva, YTahabharatv Chapter L Slokas 128— 137 
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disclosing himself at the end of the promised time of exile passed in 
■Birata Parva The annotator has shown that the Udyoga Parva of the 
Mahabharata is universally held by wise-men to be the best of all the 
Parvas, as it taught that God takes the side of the just who, though 
quite capable of taking steps against the wrongs done by their 
enemies, do not do so to satisfy the enemy’s desue and to fulfil the 
promise imposed upon them by wicked dice play 

Dice play was in vogue from Vedic times. King Nala lost his kingdom 
through it, but there was no mention of staking his wife Damayanti. 
The staktng of a wife was never heard of at any time in any civilised 
or uncivilised country of the world This w r as only an act of the bard 
to create a stirring dramatic effect on the audience and there is no his- 
toric truth behind it. The Epic Mahabharata was originally built upon 
a historical background, but was at last converted into an allegory of 
metaphysics These historical personages are used as glorious examples 
to convet t the general public into admirers and to convey to them the 
difficult implications of the spiritual and philosophical development of 
mind and soul This is the real aim of the cut rent Mahabharata from 
the invocation Sloka to the vast enlargement in the various divisions of 
the great Epic 

It null be interesting to mention heiethatm the Epic Ramayana 
there was no dice play and the exile of Rama took place on account 
of his wucked step- nother The boon promised to the Queen Kakeyi 
co ild easily have been disregarded as the installation ceremony of 
Rama was announced before the asking of the boon, but Rama did not 
like to place his father in an awkward position This was another 
instance of a son gladly undertaking the hardship of exile for the sake 
of his father's promise 

A life of exile in the woods is a sort of education to win the laurel 
of fame by putting into practice valour and skill at arms The annotate 
Nilkantha has said so in his note It is clearly mentioned that 
Yudhisthira visited the shrines and came across distinguished sages 
and heard from them experiences and lessons on how to become success- 
ful in life The incident of the dragging of Draupadi at the dice play 
and the Durbasa incident in the Bana Parva were to show how devotion 
to God could foil the wicked m their attempts and nothing else The 
discourse between Yudhisthira ani Draupadi show's the spiritual culture 
of the couple 

In Bana Parva the good and evil companions of the company were 
discussed and in the Saunaka and Yudhisthira discourse the talk 
centred round the praise of Yoga over interested religion and virtue. 
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In Blii'-mn Part a it was shown that tins Par\a was merely made to show 
to this world the glory and power of an attached devotee like Bhisma, 
where Sn Knshna had to break Ins own promise in order that his 
de'otee’s words might come true, and it has no historical backgiound 
whatsoe'er In this Pai \a, Gita was included, which is strange, 
standing as it does after the queer position of Arjuna’s advising 
Yudlustliira not to be afraid of Bhisma in Chapter XXI 

‘ 0 might' armed hern 0 Dhannnja'a how fhnll we be able to tight with the 
01iritarashtra » enn< arm' whin the grandfather himself command* it Immovable 
and ltnponctrablo is thu Yrulin foimed according to tho rule* of the Shastras, by 
that cln'lisor of fm Rhisma, of unfading glory 0 rhasti«er of f es, we are 
doubtful ot sucres* lion cm rictorr tie ours in the face or this Kuril) army’ 

0 king, that clm'tncr of foe*, trjuna, thus spoke of vour army to the son of 
JVith'i, 1 udliMthira who was in gnat grief O king, hear how a small number of 
mon, endue 1 w itli eierv qmlita.can defeat a lar^e army 0 king, you are without 
malice 1 stmt therefore toll xmt of the moms Th. Itisln Nerads as well as 
Dhisma and flrona know it tn the da\ * of Nor, at tho battle between the celestials 
and the Painvaa the Grandfather himself said itho foil wing) to tndra and 
tho other colostnl* Thor tint are do-ircm of n, tore do not so much conquer 
hv might and prmrm as In truth com|ossi'n picir and virtue Therefore, 
know m,’ th« diffa enro betw »o (uety and impiety an) anderuanding what is 
meant li\ covet ui«ne,« ntd having re-nur*o ti onlr eiertion, fght without anv 
arrogance for net >r\ is certain to bo there, where rightejusae*s is O king, for 
this reason, know that victory is eirtam to be ours in this battle \arada said, 
‘Victory is certain!' there, where sri Krishna is ’ Victorv is inherent to Sn Kr shne 
It follows Jfadhora (Krishna), victirv i« one of his attributes, so is humility Govinda 
(bri Krishna) pos'eMCt might wl ich is inf mte even in the midst of countless foes 
lie is without and bevoml all pains He is the most eternal Purusha Victory is 
certain!' there where Krishna is (B!u*ma Pana Chapter XXI, verses 3— H) 

This is what Arjuna reads to \udhisthira in the Mahabharata, and 
there is another \ersionm Sanjoya’s reading of the lecture of Sn Knshna 
to Arjuna on the battlefield to cry down the heroism of the hero Arjuna 
and to speak m 'ery high terms of the Kuru warriors, all killed by the 
God himself Nor is this all Sn Knshna told Arjuna to worship 
Durga and to fight Bhisma in the nest chapter All these speak of 
separate editions of the Mahabharata in different times 

The Indian Epic was first conceived and the Greeks copied it, 
which the learned Professor Mas Muller admitted Certain customs, 
manners, forms of gods and their worship, which were found to have 
been common among the Indians and Greeks and a staking resemblance 
between the Trojan War and the war of the Ramayana prove that 
Rome and Greece by their intercourse with India through trade and 
in' asion realised the greatness of Indian culture and adopted it m the 
best way they could It is well known that the ancient Hindu religion 
never admitted foreigners within it, and e\en now, it is patent e'en 
to casual obervers 



In the Indian Epics no individual names are traced for their 
authorships, but they contain a colossal mass of didactic, lyrical and 
dramatic material full of mythological allusions and references repre- 
senting the luxuriant growth of several ages They betray the taste 
of pedantic editors and reciters to win applause from the learned as 
well as the illiterate audiences whom they addressed They must, 
therefore, contain all kinds of things to suit the taste of different 
people This is not a fancifull imagining without anything to bear it 
out The constitution of public sacrifices with the different sorts of 
addresses for different people will serve to convince every reasonable 
man 

The current Epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata do not 
represent the age of Vyasa and Valmiki but a much later date They 
were more artistic in design, ornate and dramatic in composition, with 
such divisions as made admission of extemporaneous foreign matter 
within them easy They cannot, however, be compared with any other 
Epics of the world The subsequent development in the Epics is dis- 
tinguished with the age of advancing civilisation All these ate quite 
different from Western ideas and there is no trace of immigration into 
India from the West from the early days up to the Epic period 

The reciters of the Hindu Epics introduced Kama as their hero , 
greater than the Kshatnya Arjuna, making connection with the Rojrnl 
family and disgracing it at the same time with the absurd story of 
conceiving a child when a mere girl not having attained the age of 
puberty They were not satisfied with this They made Kama such a 
great hero that Sn Krishna stooped so low as to offer him the kingdom, 
and Kama could not be bought off even by such an offer He was al- 
ways anxious to fight Arjuna Poor men did not see that Kama was 
defeated several times before by Arjuna, at the Swayambara of Drau- 
padi and at the fight on behalf of King Birata to recover his cows. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana were converted into the panegyric of 
the distinct lines of kings Solar and Lunar by the Sutas for selfish mo- 
tives Kama was made a hero of the Sutas 

“What harsh words, L said to ths sons of Panda, 0 Krishna, were for the grati- 
fication of the son of Dhntarastra and I am now struck with remorse for that mis 
deed 

‘When you. will see me, 0 Krishna, slam by Savyasachi, then will the Punas 
chiti (the second part of the ceremonies) commence, 0 Jnnardana 

“When the sons of Paudu will drink the blood of Dussoshana, repeatedlj mak 
mg loud roars, then will the drinking of the Soma juice of the sacrifice hare been 
finished 

‘When Drona and Bhisma will be overthrown by the two Princes of Pancbaln, 
then will the ceremonies connected with the sacrifice of the son of Dhntarastra be 
brought to an end, O Janardnna 



h(*n Bhimnstma of gr. at, strength will bo tho slajcr of Durjodhaoa then 
will tho ceremonies bo finished 

“When the daughters in tnu «n<l tin grand daueht rs in Inn f, vires of grandsons) 
of Dhntnmshtra Mill n-somble tcgothor being deprived of their pr Hector., their 
sons and th-ir husbards O hcslnvn. weeping loudh with Qindlmri in the fieldof 
battle froijnonte 1 by dogs nnd vultures and otner carnivorous animals then will the 
final hath in connection with the sacrifice has o tah-n jdiro, OJanardans 

•Do not let the-o best of tl.e ks'mtmn who are old in learning and old m 
age meet with a iraeless death oil arc, aunt of \oir dungs 0 «lav. rof Madhu 

“Tho ontirc race of Kshatriaus will meet with death by weijons in Kurnk 
shettra, tho holiest spo. in nil the isor!d« O heslmn O you of lotus eves manage 
things in such a was m this eas that wo ma\ gam our end— tnat nnit“d together 
the hshatrij a3 go to Heaven, 0 sou of the Vrishni rsc* 

‘So long as mountains ami lakes svtll evi-t, OJunnrdana so long will the fame 
of this event last— that is for ever 

‘The Brnhmanns will tell the world of the go at battle of Uahabliarata The 
wealth of kshatria ns O \ou of \ nshm race >s what tbe\ w in in ttu Held of battle 

‘ Bring here tho s m of hunti for me to tight O hcsliava forever keeping this 
conversation secret O (1ia«ti<er of enemies ’ 

The Greeks were great ad mrers of India and followed Indians in 
ever} respect Solan ordered first that the rhapsodists shojld keep 
closely to the traditional text of the poem at their public recitals and 
Pisitratus appointed a committee of -»e\ eral poets to collect the scatter- 
ed lays and revise the text found in extant copies or in the oral tradi- 
tions of the rhapsodists Thus, m course of time, the o'lginal tests 
underwent many arbitrary alterations at their hands, chiefly to suit the 
tastes of the different .ages in order to make t le recital popular and 
lucrame The original compo itions of Yy asa and Yalnnki were 
disfigured, lost, and altcied, and in tins way the Indian Epics grew in size 
incongruous and out of order both in sequence of time and reasoning 

The Greek Epic writer of note belonged to 640 B C and it is 
held that elegaic and iambic poetry like the Epic owed its o'lgin to 
Ionian Colonies in Asia Minor Poetn and prose first developed 
among the Iomans in the era ol sexen sages in the 1 eginning of the 
sixth century B C Aesop published his fables and Pherecydes of Syros 
composed philosophical prose writing In the fifth century B C the 
philosophy of the Ionian School was actually founded and Pythagoras, 
who estabhsned his philosophy in Magna Graccia, died m 504 B C 
Herodotus, the father of history, and Hippocrates, the founder of 
medical science, died in 424 B C and 377 B C respectively. Athens 
won the leading portion from the »une of Socrates, who died in 399 
B C It is well-known tint the early Greek Chronicler, Hecataur, 
travelled widely m Euiope, Asia and Egy pt and he was born in 550 
B C He gave his countrymen good counsel and succeeded in 

* The JIabh Udyoga Parva, Chapter 0\LI, verses 45—57 





obtaining some alleviation of the hard measures adopted by the Per- 
sians at the time of the Ionian revolt. 

The great resemblance of the mere sequence of things in the 
progress of civilisation between Grecian and Indian histones is often 
mistaken as meaning that one was copied from the other, but the 
historian of man docs not find any such thing between the two in the 
habits, manners and customs of the Hindus There was no trace of 
Hatainsm or of promiscuous relationship between the sexes. The 
family and not the tribe was the unit of society The father or the 
preceptor was the head of the family or the maker of the spintual life 
in the re-birth of a Gotra The families w'ere not reckoned on the 
mothers’ sides and inheritance did not descend by the female line. 

The Chronicle of Kish gives the origin of the famous Saigon I, of 
Akkad, in the same way as that of Suta Kama, who was held to be the 
crowned King of Anga by Durjodhana 

" According to tho Chromclo of Kish, tho next ruler of Sutnor and Akkad after 
Lugal zaggtsi was tho famous Sargon I !t would nppoar that ho was an adventurer 
or usurper and that ho owed his throne indirectly to Lugal zaggist, who had 
dethroned tho ruler of Akkad Later traditions, which havo boon partly confirmed 
by rontompornry inscriptions, ngreo that Sargon was of humble birth In the 
previous chapter reference was mado to tho Tnrnmuz like myth attached to his 
memory Uis mother was a vestal virgin dedicated to tho sun god, Shamnsh, and 
his father an unknown stranger from tho mountains— a suggestion of immediate 
Semitic affinities Perhaps Saigon owed his nso to power to tho assistance received 
by bands of settlors from tho land of tho Amorito3, which Lugal zaggisi had invaded 
According to the legend, Sorgon's birth was concealed llo was placed in a vessel 
which was committed to the river brought up by a commoner, he lived in obs- 
curity until tho Semitic goddess, Ishtar, gave him hor aid A similar myth 
was attached in India to tho meraorj of Kama, tho Heotor of that great Sanskrit 
Lpic tho Mahabharata *” 

The close similarity between the legend of Suta Kama of the 
Mahabharata, and the story of king Sargon is significant and suggestive 
of extraneous influence In the table of contents of the first edition 
of the Mahabharata Kama’s name is not mentioned, and it is likely that 
the fame of King Saigon having reached India, the story of Sargon was 
later on foisted upon the Mahabharata in the guise of the mythical 
Kama. Further, Sargon is a Jewish name and it might have been 
that Jews were at first inhabitants of India, and subsequently spread 
to all parts of the world for trade The Sutas and Sargons might be 
identical The Sutas were the chroniclers of the kings and when, by 
the extirpation of the kings (Kshatriyas) by Parasurama, the occupation 
of the Sutas in India was gone, they betook themselves for trade to 
foreign countries and came to be designated Jews, many of whose 

• Professor Donald. A Mackentie’s “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria,”, pages 126-126. 
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customs and religious practices cloacl\ tcscmMc those of the ancient 
Hindus, c rj , tlu i ustom of otTcnng oblations to the departed ancestors, 
that of obserxing general mourning and unckannc« for one jear after 
death of parents, that of pci form mg tl c lloli f<>-li\nl, that of burning 
a lamp for some dajs in the room where a death occurs, and so on 

Sutas meant bards, w ho o igitnllj h\cd in Bengal where the 
Puranas were ca-de Professor Pargitcr is of the same opinion — 

“The Suta mentioned here is n< t tho C3«te that was described as the 
oil spring «f a Kshatrna fatb r an' Brahman mother , that was a later 
application <>t tin t*™ This 'uta w n * a bard lik. tho Uagadha, and the 
origin of both n pla. ed in tho time of a prim val king I rtlin, son of Vona 
It is explained hv a fablo which pass tho first ^ata and tfngadha camo into 
existonco at his «acTificr, and givi a a fanciful , xplanation of tho names What is 
noteworthy is that the st* r) pass Prthu assign* d the \nupalsr snta toontry to 
tho Sntas and Wngndha to tho Vngadhn and this discloses that the Magadhas 
were really inhabitants of Magadhn and the ^utas inhabitants of tho \nupa country 
which appears to mean Bengal hero, or <>f tho Suta c rnntry tho district 
oast of Mngadha.* Tin Sutas had from rerooto tim s pres rvod tho genes 

logie3 of gods, rishis and kings and traditions and ballads about idebrated 
mon, that i“, exactly tho material - talc" songs and an i nt 1 >r — outof which the 
Purana was con trnctod W both r or not \vasa o m|>o ed tho original Parana or 
superintended its compi.ation, is irarrutoimi for tho present putpo o What is 
important is that there w as abundant tradition f various kinds which could and 
wou d nntutally have been u»cd in it s t nstructi >n and of the vers lands that went 
to its construction Tl o am lent tal swere topics of real intero»t to king* people 
nnd rishis, as both the Epics and the l’urana* bv their verj structure pro laicn, and 
th y wore also matters to which men of intelligen e gave their attention Allusions 
in tho \eda itself show the satm It would be quito natural that after the religious 
hymns were formed into the Aedn tlu nncunt cecular tale^ and lore should have been 
collected in a Pumna Whrt the next > vel cpment of the Pur ui was 1 * de«cribed in the 
Brahmandn and \ as u and sinnlarls though ie=s fnllj m the \ isbnu Romaharsann 
mado that Purnna bamhita int ' six versions an 1 taugl t then to his six disciples, 
Atreya Sumoti Kasyapa Kartasrana Bharalvaja \_mvnrcas \ asistha Mitraju, 
Saaeroi and Eamsnpavnna and made throe separate ‘-amlntas which were called b) 
their nomes llomahnrssna'a Samhita and those three were tho ‘root compositions' 
(Mulasawhita) The) consisted of four divisions (pada) and were to the same effect but 
differed in their diction All exiept Snm*apavana's contained -1003 verses Those 
Torsions do not exist now , still some of those persons, besides Romalmrsana, appear 
ns inquirers or narrators in some of the Puranas and al*oin the Mahabharata ’’t 
The Vayu, Brahmanda and Vishnu Puranas saj — 

“Kr*ns Draipax ana divided the single leda into fonr and arranged them, and 
ao was called Vyasa Ho entrusted them to his four disciple*, one to each namely 
Paila Vnisampaynna Jnimin and Samantu Then with tales, anecdotes, songs and 
lore thnt hod come down from the ng ’8 he compiled a Purana and taught it and the 
ltihnsa to his fifth disciple, the Suti Romaharsann or Eomaharsana "X 

There is a ver}' close connection between the Drama and the Veda, 1 
with its religion and worship Bhaiata, an old sage, the fat her of the 
•Professor Pnrgiter’a ' Ancient Historical Tradition,’’ pagelG 

t Professor Pargiter’s ‘ Ancient Historical Tradition,*’ pages 22 23 . _ __ 

+ Professor I’argiter’s “ Ancient Historical Tradition, ’ page 21 


Ancient Indian Natyacastra, occupies a place in the growth of dramatic 
theory analogous to that of Pamm in Vedic Grammar Drama was 
developed in an age of advanced, civilised and cultured society, able 
to understand the implications of the plays. Epic literature discloses 
a new form of theme designed to represent the old traditions in r vivid 
pictures of social, moral and spiritual giants, who could represent the 
ideals of the time against their despised rivals It is said Brahma first 
conceived the idea of transferring to earth the celestial instructions 
of the Vedas in such a way as to be interesting and pleasing entertain- 
ment for the general public irrespective of caste, creed or colour, so that 
the country and the nation as a whole might be educated, benefitted and 
entrusted with the propagation of a peaceful race and a powerful 
religion 

Drama was first begun on a special occasion — the victory over the 
Asurns by the Devas, headed by Indra Visvakarma, the great archi- 
tect of heaven, built a stage and the sage Bharata and the divine nymph 
Urvasi sought the help of the great God Siva, goddess Parbati and 
their son, Ganesh, patron of literature and remover of obstacles. Siva 
contnbuted to it the “ Tandava ” dance, Parbati the dramatic movements 
of face and body called Lasya, and Vishnu took the active parts of 
four dramatic styles, so very essential for the affectiveness of the 
play Ganesh was the reviser of Vyasa’s composition of the Bharata 
Samhita of 8800 verses This is what is recorded m the table of 
contents of the Mahabharata 

In Rama’s case, the influence of the Epic on the Drama seems to 
have been in its full development * The origin of the Drama and 
dramatic performance are 7 connected with the Vedic performances and 
hymns and the victory of the Devas over the Asuras The essential 
aim of Bharat a’s drama was to secure the worship of the Devas, not by 
hymns — very difficult and costly affairs — in the sacrifices, but by actual 
personifications of the great fight between Bntta and Indra, when Indra 
won and seized the banner of Jarpara, a reed of five knots painted 
white, blue, black, yellow, red and a mixture of hues The people join- 
ing the entertainment paid reverence to'Indra’s banner and to the world 
guardians (Dikpals) f 

The table of contents of the Epic clearly says that the Bharata Sam- 
hita begins either with the account of King Upanchara or with the Astik 

*Bhababhati’s Uttaramchanta is well appreciated by Eastern and Western 
scholars and bis debt to the Epic 13 acknowledged 

fThe llahabarata of Yyasa'actnally begins with the Indra and Earayana worship 
by tJpancbara Basalioma and praise to the Dikpalas by Vyasa in the hymn of 
S^bitn (Fide Annasasana Parra, 150 Chapter) 




Parra or with Sambhab Para a The beginning of King Upanchara is 
in the Adi Pan a, Chapter LXII I, confirmed in the Shanti Pan a, Chapter 
CCCXXXVIII Tile Yajnaaalhaa edition of the Mahabharata is 
referred to in Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXIX. which begins with Astik 
Parva, and the Naraaana edition begins aaith Saa^ambhuba Manu 
with the Sambhab Para a, and the Vaisampajan edition begins in the 
Adi Para*a, Chapter LX, which also begins with King Upanchara from 
Chapter LX1II, Adi Para a 



EPIC HISTOEY AND CIVILISATION. 


The earliest records of the Indo-Aryans can only be found in the 
Vedas, but for which very little would have been known of that age, 
and of the ancient Aryans This has been admitted by all the learned 
men of the world. The Rig Veda is held to be the oldest, and the 
trunk from which all the Vedas grew or were divided. 

India was the birthplace of the Vedas and the first home of civili- 
sation and religion The language in which the Vedas were written 
and sung was abstruse and terse, if not mystic It required a full twelve 
years’ training to enable students to understand and read them properly 

The royal sacrifices became useful institutions of vocational train- 
ing~in which students learnt the Vedas. In Vedic sacrifices large num- 
bers of animals were sacrificed and the great sages Vasistha and Kapila 
were the first protestants who stood against the inhumanity of such 
sacrifices and sternly set their faces against them The Bharata Sam- 
hita and the Mahabharata were first conceived by the great sages to 
carry on the Vedic sacrifices, replacing animal sacrifices with great con- 
centration of mind to realise the true essence of the Vedic religion 
Sacrifices were soon impressed with the character of educational institu- 
tions of great public utility, and were adjuncts to the advancement of 
civilisation and the material prosperity of the country. 

In the long term sacrifices the whole people of a country and adja- 
cent places were entertained with the contents of the Indian Epics, 
which open with the plans of God’s wisdom in creation, His unselfish 
love and due provisions of mercy to created beings. The ardour of 
natural affection shines forth in the material world in mother and child. 
The infant unmasks the true spirit of love m the bosom of his family, 
and in strangers without any fear of interruption or intrusion. The 
home, where the infant grows, becomes the centre of attraction India 
was such a home of the Aryans 

By their great sacrifices they reclaimed forests, extended human 
habitation over uninhabitable regions by drawing together a large con- 
course of peopld to the scene of the sacrifices, by excavating nvers, by 
draining away filth and refuse either by using them as fuel, or throwing 
them m the water, or covering them with earth as manure for cultivation, 
by utilising the large number of cattle in ploughing the fields and draw- 
ing water from wells, instead of destroying them in the burning fiames 
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of the sacrifical fire and, la<=t though not least, the young students, 
impressed with tin majestic sacrifices, learnt with avidity the great 
recitations of Vedic formulas and ceremonials from the expert per- 
formers from da} to da} 

The great advancement of the p-cscnt age in knowledge makes it 
possible to discover the growth of civilisation in India from the Vedic 
sacrifices, their great ministers and the kings who performed them. 
There is no pleasure so charming and transporting ns to catch the first 
glimpse of the spot where the fist great creation of God took place 
The scientific nations of the world beheve in the deluge cf the world, 
and the Hindus do the «amc flic succession of time is onh a stream 
leading to Etcrnit} and, what rca~on leads one to conclude from enqui- 
ries, researches and experiments proper!} conducted, becomes scientific 
truth 

There are ev idenecs of Nature in the domain of research Nature 
has made one world and Art another, hut the} are not at variance Art 
is, after all, nothing but the perfection of Nature 1 he heart is moved 
equall} b} Nature and \rt The dedui lions of reason are indeed grati- 
fying to the intellect m its endeavours to eoaiprehend the manner m 
which ever} thing was first made and di-plaved, and the order in which 
the various objects of creation, tic , ocean, mountain, desert, river, lake, 
waterfall, or w,ucr, earth, wind fire and sky, came into being There 
is nothing so charming as the knowledge of literature which makes one 
realise the infinity and majesticit} of the author of Nature Nature is 
the kindliest mother, supplying cv cry creature, insect and plant with what 
is indispensabt} neccssar} for the support of life. 

It is not the Vedas but the spirit of God which rescued them from the 
obscurit} of ignorance and saved them from the hands of the Asuras by 
the revelation of the guardian angel of Nature in the hurling of thunder, 
burning of wood with wald fire, blowing the peaks of mountains to earth, 
or bringing out burning lava from the bed of the earth Art has nothing 
to do with all these, and science Tailed to discover many things about 
them Nature’s voice was reflected in the emotional instinct of man, in 
the Vedic hymn makers by their meek submission of solemn and sincere 
love, trying to propitiate the supernatural or superhuman powers 

In Epic literature the first attempt was made to decipher the plan and 
field of the growth of civilisation and its spread The fall of kings, the 
rage of nations and the crash of states could not be the theme of such 
early literature of India There is a great pleasure m the effort and 
satisfaction will alwa}s increase with its success, with which name, of 
‘ Jaya,’ or success, the Epics of India are titled and named 
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The spiritual history of the great Epic is inter -related with the ma- 
terial progress of India. Sacrifices seived the purpose of gi eat educa- 
tional, agricultural, lingation and reclamation ivoiks — mtitutions of 
very great importance for the gi ow th of the country and the nation — 
through the instrumentality of the ancient sages. This ultimately gave 
rise to a sort of hagiaichy in India There are some gieat examples of 
human art in the world which have leceived the name of Wonders of the 
World The famous Pyramid, the quarry of Egypt, is one of them 
India is the epitome of the world The Indian Epics describe giants 
and prodigies of a nation whose deeds can be regarded as Wonders of 
the World. 

Sixty thousand subject^ of King Saga- woihed like his obedient and 
deroted children in excavating the sea south of Bengal, and fathered 
the name of the sea as "Sagai a” in Sanskrit, the mother of all langu- 
ages The island Sagara at the meeting place of the Ganges and the 
sea, where the famous sage Kapila released the humble labouiers from 
the toils of earthly life became a sacred shrine It was this hagiarchy 
which compelled Sagara’s descendant Bhagiratha to undertake very 
extensn e excavation, in spite of the great protests of the royal Vedic 
sage Jahuhu, only to propitiate the greitcst of all sages Kapila by join- 
ing the Ganges with the sea near Kapila’s hermitage in Bengal to redeem 
the great work of Sagara’s elnldicn over a great length of time 

The halberticr Bialuntn warrior Paiasurama helped very greatly by 
force of arms and skill to establish this hagiarchy in India He too, like 
Bhagirata, had widened and extended the river Brahmaputra His 
crusades against the Kshatnyas diovc many Kshalnya kings, queens 
and princes to take refuge on the banks of the Ganges in Bengal Sap- 
tagrama was the famous place of the seven sages near the well-known 
shrine of Tribeni, where the three rivers Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati 
meet Naturally these Kshatnya princes and kings bore a deep resent- 
ment against this hagiarchy', and were very reluctant to be subservient 
to the priestly' behests and to performances of Vedic sacrifices. The 
pnestly law givers like Manu, in retaliation, branded them with infe- 
riority and banned Bengal as a place outside Aryabarta The kings of 
Bengal fought against the Pandavas and it is said to be a place "shun- 
ned by the Pandavas” 

The origin of the name of Bengal is said to have been connected 
with the human art of constructing an embankment wall around it to 
prevent its bung washed away by flood* Banga was the name of the 
king of that place and "aL” meant a boundary ndge The formation 

* Ayeni Akban 


* 



of t'ie delta of Bengil ivi, perhaps referred to in the great Epic as the 
building of so mail} islands, with which the Epic history of nations is 
concerned Ablutions at the sacretl cstuarj of the Ganges and of the 
Bralmiaputia arc still considered as greatly sanctifying, and every jear 
large number-, of religious pilgrims go there 

The great Epic describes that King Bali’s five sons were the kings 
of separate divisions of Bali’s kingdom, vv Inch received their names Anga, 
Banga, Kalinga, Pundra and Sulimha Bengal from the very early days 
of the Vcdtc period readied the Inglmatcr-mark of learning, philosophy, 
religion and good ninnncr a What Dhntarastra was amongst the Kshat- 
rija kings of India, Dirglntama mas among the sages, a c , described 
as blind Pridwshi, wife of Dirghatama, instructed her sons to throw 
her husband, bound head and feet, into the Ganges so that he might 
float down to Bengal and learn good manners there Dirghatama was 
rescued by King Bali* and gave birth to the famous Vedic scholars 
Kakshivatis from the wombs of the maid-servants of the Queen of Bah 

If Bengal mas not a great seat of Vedic learning, if it was not the 
birthplace of it, e\ cn the despised ‘Dasiputras’ (sons of maid servants), 
could not have been such great \ edie scholars of the day Nor is this 
all The great Epic begins with the sacrifices of King Upanehar 
of Magadha in the old province of Bengal, and Nahusa’s sacrifice with 
veiled tirades against animal sacrifice Kasynpa banished the human 
sacrifice r, Parasurama, from the civilised countries of India and is said 
to have repatriated the Ksliatriya refugees Ka-yapa’s sons are said 
to be the Nagas, which in all probability' does not mean the race of 
reptiles or snakes, but that of the people called the Nagas, still living 
in Chhota Nagpur in the old provinces of Bengal where they migrated 

The life and deeds of Parasurama mark a transitional stage in the 
history of Vryan religious development It is rather strange that he 
is identified with one of the Avatars of Vishnu, but is described in the 
Rainayana as a follower of Siva, who fought with Rama when he had 
heard of lus breaking of Haradhan (or the bom of Siva) to win his bade 
Sita at King Janaka’s palace Rama is said to be an incarnation of 
Narayana and his breaking of Siva’s bow symbolised the decadence 
of the Pasupat cult of worship, and Parasurama’s subsequent signal 
defeat and disgrace at the hands of Rama symbolised the definite triumph 
and ascendancy of the Narayana cult of worship over the Pasupat cult 
This is described in the great Dahsba \ayna (sacrifice) in the great 
Epic 

• The Mahabharata. Adi Parra, Chapter 105. 
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Knpih tip fim the Hcnjrtl school of nomonfomimt r nnd dissenters 
i t' e oh! school of nmni.il snonfiecs 1 hi*, the pent I pit dc^ci il>c>=; 
w'm knpih pm’.c ted miiM the lnminl mi dice of King N ihusn 
IVr'- , p.ie i "ml *-r f-siifluirney ate ••oh’ ml down by the m <]il!sitio'i 
of rfd hi 'wlr.tT 1 his the pm! 1 pu di uionsinti in tin fall of 
IS*". i 'iV'! \nhi"-n, nml they hue hrcti the buoys in the vast 
we 1,1 of Inc to wn n people o! the dnnj ci. In the |> oted uitisin against 
; r oM 'win o’ initKc it i< onh nnttiril tint the u mo i« llmg and 
-c vi.n oi i urted i.i the pin. i of Us o-igi nl hi. th indgtouth Knptl.n 
■i A r : t.u’niiic mid lie rep-c r entcd Hcngnl 

S.r % 1 , 1 ’cll. p i, rn! i iil’in rd nnti his l light to hehcud, hut 

' r i f r f „■ ■) r ! mi ! rromr the i ctunn of the he nit, it betomos 

>»r (l ? l r utln mn; mfliirni r pro lined l>\ pupidiccs ind 
■ • , i *v, « ( op,n' u | nnh end in rnhmi* turn of the i|iiiirisnf non\, 
- • a' e t o! ;1 r mulct, dm, pnitirs 1 lie Indnii I-pir .of n 
k <ir o w instil mid 'rr\r a ■- great light Imii'-t s of limiting to 
f <i r , 1 , I 1 r ),,!)• jtoti of \ i dn ncufi r^, v it h the mm eh of the 
re k , ’ ’i! |'i >f 1 ’’ o igh i nrio is \ n o- itudrs 1 hc\ as limed gigniitn 

• < p , * o k o‘*iif t* nl ••tipr. titi on i tin ri ligio'i of In' it, the 
- j r * r •» ,d ilhi • no i Imp n>nn*il*d t icr\ thing with n hidden 

>g •" * -'•V i* 1 n* 1 1 ml of t f !i) n in merit m drum it foi then 

o’ <■ - , e, i i jr* I hr |rnt pmilnriti of the Indo*\tynn 

, h -’n j, 1 'ii m dn g ndunl den lopmmt nnd ,nd\ nun hiw been 

• ■ e • eti «! r n'i f'lWT mul rontiminnee of nil works of public 

i •> 1 n- ’iht*. ’>. giiing t ir ii n religious rlnrm lee ,, u | ». It 

*. ’ . '■') ! r ",c iml the ritienui of partisans up dcsnndid to such 

n ’< . el of' iter vti on n to wound per-onnlitus tint tin dis- 

, ; i 3 •' in> eiji’io i kfl 1 tit to Ir ii e home and go to tin hntth field to 

dee dr * ',m e,unrrr| •’ rough nrn mid I ill It ii is thus th it the whole 
** * ne of :he g'-rit I*pjr < In, Tjur m |n [ coni ci ted into the great 
'e’ug.oM T nth Sri Kn lmn nl it . hncl 

Re olutinntnle, place v ith n udden impulse gm n to the mind, 
. id oir nllo. mg Lno ilc Igi time to ripen Into prin iplc riiiswnsthc 
n’nie of Indm i lint the grmt Inttli of Kuruksln ttrn look place The 
field n Id e a % n ’ oernn in n timpist, where human beings lug or 
mil, hie hip , drifted nv.ny from their anchors of icnson and became 
tin jnjrt of riictim tmirc- and foundered in tin deep lied of the ocean 
of tinu Itis indeed the mot pitinhlc < iglit and illustrates to the 
vo-ld the grmt le“ on tint p n, .ions nrc the signs of the soul nnd the 
children of Nature. To he without them is worse than birds and beasts, 
and every man should remember that the Omnipotent Father blessed 
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men anti women with reason and roiwruncr to use the pa^ionc by 
keeping tin m under rnntrol 

The diM over\ of the shell ton of a man of might} stature like that 
of Bhima kartabtry arjuri, drmon-lihi* Ktimhhakama or Ravana, may 
give rnc to a toncluMon tint mtii in aiieant times w ere giants, hut it 
finds very little credence in the picsent age Many of the sports and 
pastimes, food and drink, Inhit and custom of the ancients might have 
heen lcsponsilde for such wonderful growths ] he bones show that 
vulturis did not fall upon them or the earth could not decompose them 
as they were '•at red 1 lie re arc deep meanings to the unusual stones 
of the birth of the I pie heroes, to their names as well as their pictures as 
giants of strength tnd intellect Hu Intravirya v as the name of the 
father of Hlintarastra, Pandu and Bidura The name Hiclntrav irya 
itself was selected to imply more the maikcd diversity of his progeny 
than anything else It is said that the mother of Dhritarastra, at the 
sight of the p-ocrcator sage, closed her eyes out of v a mty •< nd hatred 
and so the issue became blind, that Pandu’s mother could not bear the 
effulgence of the Brahmana sage and her issuc'bccamc frightened and 
retired and so the issue became yellow complexioncd, that the slave 
girl was all reverence to the sage, so her issue Bidura became Brahma- 
nical 

That Kunti’s and Madri’s relations with the gods above were 
fruitful and those with their human husband Pandu were not so, 
symbolise that the Pandavas were the issues of divine love and not of 
carnal passion The picture of carnal love is depicted in the death of 
Pandu in the arms of Madri, and Madri ascending the funeral pyre of 
her dead husband not for religious practice, but to satisfy' her unsatisfied 
love and passion in the next world as the great Epic descubes When 
man or woman creates wants by luxury and passion such deaths stare 
in the face those who indulge in them The traditional pictures of 
social life in the heroic age and nothing else are reflected in these 
characters 

The civilisation of Ancient India is also reflected in the mytho- 
logy of the Hindus as well as in their popular and well-known 
customs and manners The first incarnation of God Vishnu was the 
fish, indicating that men in the earliest time lived by eating the most 
easily procurable food, t e , fish The next incarnations of tortoise 
and boar indicate that with the progress of civilisation men betook 
themselves to these animal foods, which are seen m plenty in the 
riverj and jungle^ of Bengal Besides, the idea found in the Rig Veda 
that man's soul goes to the tree and to water is still believed by the 



Sonthals of Bengal The rivers of the Punjab or the United Provinces 
are not like those of Bengal. 

The well-known story of the churning of the sea and the nsing 
of the goddess of prosperity, Lakshmi, is very significant The 
worship of the goddess Lakshmi is connected with the corn-growing of 
Bengal The Sanskrit word Arya and the incarnation of Vishnu Vala- 
ram are connected with the plough (“a”) The birth of the great Epic 
heroine Sita is also connected with it From all these it is evident that 
the Aryans were agricultural people and it would naturally connect 
the Aryan habitation to a place on the plains near sea and river with 
rich fertile soil and abundance of water for irrigation and rain. The 
deity of prosperity, Lakshmi, is worshipped in every Hindu home 
periodically every year in Bengal only. 

Bengal is famous for feeding one hundred thousand Brahmanas 
at Vedic Sradh ceremonies, as would appear from the records of the 
Calcutta High Court, and for spending millions of rupees for the per- 
formance of the funeral obsequies of parents. From the days of the 
most ancient civilisation, the most popular and sacred method of ac- 
cording honour and welcome to a guest has been by offering him water, 
etc , called padya and argkya, and that of offering blessing with com 
and green grass The origin of this custom would agam point to a 
country which was rich in green verdure all the year round and in a 
superabundance of water and corn There is no part of India which 
would answer the description better than Bengal. 

The whole of India except the Punjab was known by the name 6f 
Gour in Bengal, and the Gour method of literary composition is men- 
tioned m old Sanskrit literature The Gour Brahmanas were engaged 
in the snake sacrifice of Janmejoya The mythological mountains of 
Mandar, used as the spindle or the churning staff of the sea, is in old 
Bengal In trade and commerce as well as in manufacture of celebrated 
goods which formed the articles of oversea trade with the outside world, 
Bengal stood foremost From the earliest time Bengal was famous for 
building boats and sea-going vessels European traders before the days 
of Alexander’s expedition came in their vessels to Satgaon of Bengal 
It was from Bengal that the first expedition to Ceylon and its conquest 
by Bij'oy Sidha, son of King Smghabahu of Bengal, took place 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain interesting relation- 
ship between the well-known kings like Dasaratha and Durjodhana as 
friends and allies Bengal is closely connected with the political, histo- 
rical and religious history of India 
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There arc Rood grounds for concluding that Bengal and adjacent 
parts w is the scat of early civilisation in India Arayalaya, the abode 
of \ islimi, is the mine of Ilurml in the District of Rajslnhy Tms was 
the rommcrual mart where the East India Company lnd an established 
factory for the puri base of silk and rotton goods 4 Saugor Island is 
the most ancient shrine of Kapila. where the sons of King Sagara were 
cursed and destroyed and the custom of infanticide continued up to the 
time of the IJntish occupation t There is a mention of Ravana's 
falling into a swoon at meeting Kapila Deva in the Ramayalla and there 
Is an island of Rahnahad in the District of Backergungc and the 
Barisal gun is the famous sound whose cause has not as yet been dis- 
covered Ravana was connected with the tradition of the great Siva 
at Baidy ninth and the river Karmanasha { At Sahcbgungc, in the 
District of Purncah, there is a Hindu temple dedicated to the gigantic 
Hanuman, devotee of Rama Chandra $ The king Janaka, the cele- 
brated father of Sita, lived on the Tirhoot Tivablnicti, whose dialect is 
called Maithih .and whose kingdom lay by the border or the Nepalese 
kingdom The river Gtinduck owes its origin to Tibet of Dhnwnla-gin 
mountain peak where the Salgrama Silas are found, which are worship- 
ped by the Hindus A town in the Tirhoot district is called Pursaumah 
(Parasu Rama) 90 miles North East of Patna "1 

There is an island Vamam at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra •• as well as Isle of the Moon (Somadwapa) at the 
confluence commonly known as Sundeep Isle ft There is a remark- 
able hot spring which is also called Seta Kund and the famous Siva 
Chandrasekhara in Chittagong It is significant that Kookies are a 
stout, muscular people with flat nose, broad round face, small eyes, all 
hunters and warriors with bows, arrows, clubs, spears and dows under 
whose care Sita was left when Rama and Lakshmana went out in search 
of the golden stag and Ravana found the convenient opportunity to steal 
Sita Sita Coundu at Chittagong is perhaps the spot where she was 
seized by force and transferred to a ship to carry her to Ceylon It 
was by sea Sita was carried, which baffled Rama and Lakshmana to 
trace the culprit The ravage people felt aggrieved at Ravana’s con- 
duct and made common cause against the great tyrant Ravana to 

* f trie Hamilton s 1 Geographical, Statistical, and Historical description of 
Ilindoostlmn’’, Volume I, page 199 
t Ibid p 128 
j Ibid p 131 
§ Ibid p 238 
V Ibid p 273 
** Ibid p 176 
ft Ibid p 175 
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recover Sita This can be the only cause of Rama's alliance with 
them and not what the poets’ imagination might have blessed the plot 
with, the cruel murder of Bah. The great warrior Rama must have 
trained these savages, who were described by the poets as monkeys, etc., 
to win the battle against so powerful an enemy and did not seek the 
help of his brothers Bharata and Satrughna and the royal army If 
Sita was earned by land to trace her destination would not have been 
difficult 

1 he history of Ceylon lingers in the ancient tradition of Rama and 
Ravana, and m connection with Pnnce Wijaya of Jambu Dwipa 

"The proper name of tins island is Swghala, Prom winch the term Ceylon is 
probably derived , by the Hindus on the Continent it is named Lnnca, and by the 
Mnhomedans Senndib It is also frequently named Tnprobane , a name which per 
haps originates from Tapoo Havana, or the is land of Havana a demon- «nd sovereign 
in the remote times of Hindu antiquity 1 lie strange mythological poem, named 
the Bnmayana, narrates the conquestof Ceylon and destruction of Havana by Hama, 
king of Oudh, assisted by an army of gigantic monkeys, which appears to indicate 
an existing connection between this island and the northern quarters of Hmdos- 
tan The first meridian of the Hindus passes through the city of Oojem in 
ilalwah, of which we know the position, but us, according to that projection 
"Lanca falls to the west of the present island, the Hindus are of opinion that Ceylon 
had formerly a much greater extent, and appearances between it and the Maldues 
tend to justify the botief The name of the river Atahanlly Gungu has probably 
originated from Ball, a hero famous in Hindu romance, from whom tiie celebrated 
ruins at Mahavalipuram on the coast of Coronmniel are also designated 
According to Ceylonese tradition, Prince Wijaya, the oldest sou of the Bmperor 
Singha Bahu (lion-armed), who reigned over the kingdom of Lala in Jnmbliu Dwipa 
(India), having embarked from the city of cunghapur, his father’s capital, accom- 
panied by 700 martial adherents, landed in Ceylon on o Tuesday, at the time of 
full moon, in the month of May, 648 years before the Christian era, and was appoint- 
ed king of the lBland by Buddha, who had for that purpose transported himself to it 
through the air On his arrival he found the country much infested by devils, who 
it appears rendezvoused in a large forest of Aha trees whence Buddha compelled 
them to evacuate, and remove to an island named Qindiwa, which be had summoned 
for the>r reception from Jamhhn Dwipa, and this being accomplished, he remanded 
the island with its cargo lack to its original position Prior to this event Ceylon was 
destitute of human occupants, Buddha therefore preached to the demigods who bad 
assembled round him, and having established the ordinances of his religion, and 
rendered Cey Ion a fit habitation for human beings, he returned to Jambhu Dwipa 
In this manner, by the instrumentality of Buddha, and the assistance of the inferior 
deities Prince Wijaya, descended from the family of the sun, was the first king who 
reigned over Ceylon, which he continued to do for the period of 8 years 

There is a place called Sittivacca about 30 miles from Colombo 
full of precious stone mines, which perhaps owes its name to Sita, 

"Sittivacca (or Situaque) —A small town m the interior of Cejlon, and formerly 
noted for being the chief scene ,'of intercourse, both friendly and hostile, between the 

•Walter Hamilton’s “Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
llmdusthan and the Adjacent Countries’ ’ Yol 11, pageB 502-518 
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Candlnn* nnd thotr 1 nroj i n 11 neighbours Jt was lien a boundary town, and 
atnnda on a largo lirrncli of tlic Mnlwndda river, which here makes a great 
swoop 


Dondr.n-liead and Adim’s Budge arc important reminiscence'; 
of the Ruin} ana 

'Mannar (Oulf of) — This gulf s< pant' s Covlon fro n tli- ‘'onttiorn C’nrnath 
Mtliniigh too ahallo \ to admit vo« nl« of n largo'ire the do,>tli of water is anfttriont 
for slo ip>, domes nnd other smnll rnft uhieli ronve\ good' h\ thin passago to nnd 
foam tin rontlnont to ( nlnmbn in“t> id of tiling tho outward nremto 19 passage, 
nnd rounding tlm island In Damira hem! Th ridge of 'nnd bank' nam"l Vdnm's 
bridge present n pn nt obstruction nud\<s<ol* nro frequonth obliged to lighten at 
Mnnaar In fore tin \ ran pa«s Tills is called tho inner or l’nlh’s passage, from a 
Dutchman of that name u ho fir't nttomp* il it ’t 

“Dondrn head -Tin soutln rnroost extremitj of the island of Ceylon near to 
whn li nro still to 1> • so n tho rums of n hat nppart nth has Inen a rangnificint Hindu 
tomph ’ t 

The names of Mathura and Ncel-Gnnga with the town and the river 
are important, and the town of that name connc ted with the exploits of 
Sri Krishna and the rncr Gunga connected with the hero of the Maha- 
bharata, like Bali is an important link in the Epic poetic imagination 
of a later day That Ra\ ana originally was a native of Tibet can be 
traced from the name of the lake of bis name. 

“ Havana s llrad (or ltoodli) Lake —This Itiko is within a short distance west of 
Maiu'ainrara, piohahl^ not more then ten milo', hut being less Iioly it has not been 
examined with tho same altontio 1 Kavan Ilrad, bj native travelers, was always 
represented ns surriunding nnd insulating «omo Inrge portions of rock, a little 
detached from tho crcat llurnchl Thi naan is di rived from Rnwnn a celebrated 
demon, tho antagonist of tho di mi gods am! hgitimnte .nvirngn of Ceylon, from 
whence ho wn« expelled In tin great Darnsn Rama, assisted by the sage counsels of 
his gigantic pnme minister, the monhoj ilunmmaun — ( Moorcroft etc , etc ,) ’ § 

Undcs is the mme of a tract of country west of Lake Ravana be- 
tween Kailas and Himalaya 

“ Undo 1 (Urnn De 3 a)— This is tho geni ml name of the tract of countrv situated 
between tho Kailas nnd lhmalaaa iblgos of mountains west of bake Rnwan’s Hrnd 
(or ltoodli', nnd mtorse. toil bj tho course of tbo Sutlege river, which msuing from 
that lake flows to the north wost’ D 


• IValter Hamilton’s “ Qeagrnplncnl, Statistical, nml Histone ad Description of 
Ilindusthau nnd the \djacont Countries” Vol II, page M6 

t Ibul Vo’ II, page MG 
+ Ibid Vol II, page 521, 

§ Ibid Vol, II page 691/92 
J Ibid. Vol. II, page 693 
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The worshipping of the deities Durga, Kali, Ganesha, Kartikeya 
and visiting shrines like Gaya, Jagarnath, Saugor, Benares, Allahabad, 
are respected in Tibet 

Adulter y was not a crime in Tibet. Dancing is a favourite amuse- 
ment and was pei formed by people of all ranks and degrees, but there 
are no professional dancers amongst theTibetians The choice of the 
wife is the exclusive privilege of the elder brother — one female associat 
ing with all the brothers of the family without an}’ restriction of age 
or numbers. With respect to matrimony one male exercises an uncon- 
trolled despotism over man}’ females A reference is found to be made 
to Nepxul about Blumasena, the mighty Pandava of the great Epic 

"The numerous \ alleys amon < the prodigious mountains of which Nepaul in 
its extended aense consists, aro inhabited by carious tribes, that differ very much in 
langaage and considerably ineustuns VI l that have any pretensions to be consi- 
dered aboriginal, like their neighbours of Bhottan to the east, aro by their features 
clearly marked as belonging to the Tartar or Chinese race of men, aud have no sort 
of resemblance to the Hindus The time whou tbo Hindus penetrated into these 
regions is very uncertain Bh em Sen, the son of Pandoo, is said to have entered 
them, and probably was the first who introduced nny sort of improvement He still 
continues to be a favourite object of veneration with the rude tribes, both on the 
mountains and in their vicinity Probably at no great distance from the time of 
that prince, and about the commencement of our era, Saky a, the last great teacher 
of the Buddhists passed through the country, and settled nt Lassa where he is 
supposed still to animate the mortal portion of the Grand Hama " * 

Jara Rakshasi and Kirata, about whom important references are 
made with the birth and name of Jarasandha and Arjuna’s fight, are the 
aboriginal race names of Nepaul 

*'Kiraut3 'Kiratas) — East from the territory of Nepaul Proper, the mountains 
ore chiefly occupied by a tnbo named Kiraut or Kichak, who at a period of remote 
antiquity appear to have made conquests in the plains of Camroop and Matsya, 
which now compose the Bengal districts of Bungpur and Dmagepur These Kirauts 
are also frequently mentioned in Hindu legend as occupying the country between 
Nepaul and Madra, the ancient denomination m Brahmmical writings of the country 
we call Bhutan 

Gandhara appears among the countries of India m Sanskrit litera- 
ture from the Upamshadic period and its inhabitants are, no doubt, 
Gandharbhas famous for their health, beauty and artistic taste and 
occupation. The Gandharva kings fought with the Bharata kings and 
the most notable incident was the mention of a fight between king 
Chitrangada, son of Santanu and step-brother of Bhisma, and a 
Gandharva king, who won the battle and killed his adversary. The 
said king retired perhaps when he heard of the name and fame of Bhisma. 

* Walter Hamilton's ‘ Geographical, Statistical, and nistoncnl Description of 
Hindustan” page 668, Vol II 

t Ibid, page 712 Vol If, 
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It prove* the antiquity of the kingdom of the Bhiratas and the Gan- 
dlnrvns beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Hie princess Gnncfhari * was the *quecn of the blind king Dhrita- 
rastra and her piety and Jn-Uity made her one of the heroines of 
the Bharata Snmhiti, and the son of Vedatjasa, Sukra, recited the 
book to t he Gindliarvas There is another significant fact that the 
happ} tallc} of Kashmir is full of ancient remains of many huge 
buildings, parts of palaces and temples ascribed to the Pandatas 
They arc the standing memories of tnc great heroes uho were accepted 
as incarnations of the attributes of virtue and God, and these real 
personalities cannot be brushed aside ns ni} thological beings as has 
a mail v been done 

The sc\ cn sages belonging to a c}clc of time called Manvantara are 
not fired chronological!} in the two Epics and the Puranas and the 
genea'ogies gi\cn in them, and the names of descendants of sages 
and kings hard!} reconcile with one another The Mamantaras, or 
the ejeles of time with which the carl} histor} of India is m}steriously 
wound up, and the great ages are so confusing that no useful purpose 
will he served b} \ninl} tr} ing to fir them in their definite and proper 
chronological sequence Allegory and mytliolog} also pla} a large 
part in the Epics, and the Puranas The extravagance of Indian 
mytholog} and the fanciful popular et}mologies and allegories, cons- 
titute a great impediment to the resuscitation of clear chronological 
data and the relatnc importance and bearing of facts embedded in the 
endless stories of the Epics and Puranas 

Close stud} of the two Epics and Puranas wall enable any reasonable 
student to arrive at the conclusion that the di\ ision of history into 
four Yugas is a mere fiction, nnented to o' scure their inter-relation 
In the circumstances, the onl} course le r t open to find out the truth is 
to follow the reasonable method of fixing it from discourses between 
persons, with which the Mahabharata is full, and well-known incidents 
recited in the Epics and the Puranas, rather than to follow the in- 
correct genealogical tables or the Gotra schemes, some of which appear 
to be fanctful The Bharata Simbita had its school of philosophy and 
morals The many different editions of the Mahabharata which were 
grafted on the original theme, vie , the Bharata Samhita, have their 
origin in a different school of philosophy with Us distinctive outlook 
on morality, religion and theology 

Hence the different strata of the Mahabharata have been loosely 
super imposed one upon another The philosophical schools on which 

• The Gandhsris are mentioned in Rip and Atharva Vedas, and Gandbara country is 
known in Ancient Sanskrit Literature and Belustan inscription of Danes Herodotu* 
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tlcBhara'i Samluti and t ho versions of the Mnliahlinrata were based 
i a.i 'et propc-h 1 h' understood if the ‘•luutunl strata of the present 
Free •’re not properly imc-tigaud and shown in their cleat outline. 
T. 1 c:iA i ndm ttcdly a most difl'nilt and tedious one, hut the clue to 
i\e v<\l ;tM 1 of tin-- prohlc n is in the ti n da\s muiIh'c of the Aswamedha 
C" * c 1 o--c sacrifice 1*1 c stories winch were told at the lime of the 
A<.v-i” cl’ a saenfu r have all been tm orporated into the text of the 
\h -V anta The co apilu of lh< p c-uit l'pic must have framed a 
ccm-c ’ed narrative out of hi whole ma^ of 1< pends and mj ths that 
la. rro; n -ou id •’ r controversies wlmli centred round the perfor- 
mance of i r '■'.tifac. But ala* ’ however si jlful might have been the 
v o'* of t’-c vanotis ret. ter- of the Mainh! arata, it was not possible for 
a*a\ o ic nan or croup of men to add cohe-cm c to the Fptc structures, 
vln’’ acco nt for ■•a ueb loo cm.^ of theme 

Ye! teg -cvnled the real due of the cunctit Ruitajana more than 
ine *sc*fo— a; cc of sirritno unde- the. ttliarva Veda bj king Das-vratha 
to get children through the help of Rish).asrmga, though Ins own veteran 
priest VsMstha \ as tiic-e, as well as the condemnation by Rama of the 
jraciKe of Yoga b\ a Sudra, v.lio lowered bis licad from a tree over a 
f*e as n pca n i re to n quire merit It speaks of t lie worst type of 
B-a man.cil hcirarc.ij which was not consistent with the real age of 
t 'c Rat-ava, a, fir less of *1 rcta Juki 

The cas’c sy.’cm in India did not < xist in the early Vedic period or 
at the cii I of the ace of Dv apara , w iien the B.nrata of the Mahabliarata 
.-ere composed one after the other It n minds one of the account of 
T.a then, the Chmt c c traveller, bearing emphatic testimony to the 
degradation of the Chandalas m the Gupta age Vnlmiki was a sage 
of t’m nmc of the Upanishada r and Aranvaks, when seers deemed 
marriage indispensable and tue B liadarnnyaka gives the spell to obtain 
a male son The s-untly Svelal etu, who fixed one husband for a woman 
is an authority on the Kamasiitra 

" < as'e ought to b' rnrefullj distinguished from school, Knrnna —from rnco nnd 
farnilv, Ootm nnd huts This subjo-t is l.<>«ot with man} difTicultios, nnd I do not 
mvs‘ If pr .fess n see quite rharlv on th mana intricate questions connected with 
it WiMi regard to tlm eariv historv of ra-os and families tliero Is a rich 
iiteraturo in sna.Uit Ton will find in tho Vedie Grille autras a list 

of Ilrahmanie liotras* nnd, strange to snj, jou will seo Hint tho interdict 
against marriages be' ween members of tho Mtno Ootm, H lij no moans so 
universal as it i» sui.po*ed to Im Mmii of tho stntomouts sot forth m thoso 
BraJimamc treatises may tom to roprowit /no m tn rather thnn roal facts, but 
re mnst not forg't llmt oven *uch theories linvo often vorj pnworfulh mfiuoncod 
the Inter d< voio,)mont of so-inl bfo in India * 

“If there i« anythin/ Jit < totomism in India, lot us havo a full nnddotailod 
doierip'mn of oacli individual rase, instond of hiding nl! Hint ma.) bo really 

* ft'!' ray History of Ancient Sanskrit Idtirnturo, pages 379—388 
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enlightening under the largo huiliol of toto ni-.ni Xlmut anything that outwardly 
distinguishes 0110 race from another!* now . nllod to’oin though what seem, to bo 
tho game, am! oion xvhst ansivor* (ho aarno purpose, is by no mean 3 always the 
gome in it-, origin Thu hnl.it of goncraliung nml exaggerating ha* dono infinite 
mi'ohiof Tho North- American Indian* have tlioir totem*, n ronglj go spelt, and we 
know wlmt they mom h\ thc*o axmbol* tlo find gimihr family symbols in 
man\ part* of tho world hut tocnll thorn all tot-ms is moat inaccurate And what 
m tho remit’ II, -canao in bomp part* of tho irorld marrngo* hotwoen mombera of 
the samo tot! m arc forbidden, statement* that in Australia mombora of tho aamo 
totem aro encouraged to mam arc received with me ednlitr Because cortsin 
racoa nhatain from eating animal* irhich form thoir tot, m*. we aro told that tho 
]>ig max in nnciont time* have boon the totem of tho Jows S' duo fnavnt idem, 
non eft idem Think onlx of the different ^ngas or snakes in India People are 
called N ago* th< a worship hoga* thoy nso emblem* of Sagos nn i we may beliere 
that thox do not oat Nnga* Is the Nnga or serpont tin rofore to bo simply classed 
as a tot, m ’ There are fomt, ri fn(rr>, and anyone nho has lived in India knows 
that in India, a* ol*tv\here, nothing ha* such various antecedents, and nothing 
servo* fucIi different purports as Naga tho i-irpont + 

Hts article oil the carlic-t Aryan cixuhsation contains xery interest- 
ing information 

_ ^ «- 

in Sanskrit it is true, 1 V it ’ root is not n>ed with the meaning of ploughing 
In that sente the South Eastern Xrxn* u ed Krsh, to draw lines or furrows, 
xvhich is never used in that sense in the .North IVestern branch The root ‘AH’ 
max, however have left some very old derivative* there al*o ri- , in id ids, and 
ira earth, 6k, epa in epao. and in urvara, field, fra- vara ajovpa, In Zend nrrara 
moans what is grown tfco produce of tho field rather tbon the field itself if 
therefore Dr Ifohn admits a half-nomadic agriculture among the early Arvos, be 
■will find this i* all that we contended for ourselves 

“ And xx hat applie* to the oldc*t art, the art par excellence, tho art of ploughing, 
applies naturallx to all the other arts whi luve 8‘cnbe to the Xnuent Arvas, such 
a* plaiting sowing spinning nearing and all the re-t They must all be conceived 
03 mo*t simple ard primitive and it would be difficult m many cases to sav where 
plaiting ends and weaving begins XII this I thought "a* understood and it 
ceerns to mo really ns it our critics often called up a ghost in order to lay it 
I consider it, therefore nn a well established principle that anv word which occurs 
in Sanskrit or 7end, nud at the same time m anx one of the North XX'estern languages, 
may be used as a fossil belonging to a stratum previous to the Arvan Separation If 
we find a* m San-knt and etuis m Latin, we may ssfelv place that name in the 
list of the oldest Xryan weapons If we find sa sa for hare in Sanskrit, and baso 
for hare in 01JG , xxe need not hesitate to claim for the United Aryas an acquaintance 
•with that animal I claim a right to treat X aruna as a common Arvan God, though 
of the other branches of the Vrvon family Gree.e alone has preserved his memory 
m Ovpavo- Bat if the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus worshipped Varans, 
that is enough to stamp him as nn Xryan JGod, known before the Greeks crossed the 
Ilosphorn* or the Hindus set eves on the Seven Rivers ’ 

It cannot be expected that hts conclusions will be right throughout 
He has admitted that "Zend and Sanskrit may be treated as twins 

* Professor Mai-Xfuller s Collected TVorks (Biographies of words and the Home 
of Aryas) pxge=, 250 — 251 

t Profosaor Max Muller’s, Collected VTorks (Biographies of words and the Home 
of Aryas) page 243 
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and that each has a character of its own ” Sanskrit has many words 
which it shares with Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic and Celtic and 
of which no trace exists in Zend But he could not make out truly 
whht was the reason of the change of meaning of the words Deva in 
Sanskrit and Deeva in Zend, for the Sanskrit word means bright and 
god whereas the almost same word m Zend means just the opposite, 
an evil demon He is not certain of his own views as he says’ — 

“I am quite willing to accept it as the result of a natural roligious development 
if that can be proved” His own impression is ' that such a change of meaning 
accompanied, ns it is by similar chango3 m the character of certain t ediegods, such 
tia the Nasatyas and Indra, who have became evil spirits in the Vvesta (Naonhaitya 
Indra Or Andra), points too religious sell sm 

This impression is not in terms of his conclusion just before it, viz , 

‘ No two Aryan languages are so closolj united ns Sanskrit nnd Zend, and they alio 
toach us that the vocabulary of th > two languages tog> tnor marks a decided historical 
progress on the part of the South Eastern as compared with the North Western branch 
It proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Pevas and the Assures, the two 
branches of Kasjapn, lived in India and fought nnd separated, the Veda bolonged to 
tho Devns and Avesta to the \gsuras and thoro must noeds bo n chango of meaning in 
the book of tho Devas generally and thetr king Indra" 

This is further borne out by the learned professor’s conclusion: 

"What isimportant for our purposes is that such nnmo3 as Indra, NnsatjaAparo 
Napat, Arnmati, Gandhnrva, Druh, Yams, etc , aro utterly unkniwn to tho other Anas 
, Sanskrit has many words which it shares with Gnek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic nnd 
Celtic nnd of which no trace ovists in Zend The closeness of relationship of tho 
whole Aryan familj is, of course best shown hi itB difforont member*, sharing in 
common a grammatical articulation One singl- grammatical form opens tisias 
which far transcend our ordinary chronology Even a singlo rarticle, such as ha, 
and, in Sanskrit, ka in Zend, re in Greek, quo in Latin > in Gothic, ch in Celtic all 
placed after the word, shows a continuity of groA th and opens strata of thought which 
ho deeper than the doopest strata of our globe A look at tho numerals from one to 
ten tells us more of forgotten intellectual labour than all the pyramid" of 1 gypt nnd 
tho palnces of Babjlon But while we admire these remnants of common Arjan 
work, wo may also ioarn some lessons though reforring to a later i>oriod, from differ 
oncos which divide tho two great branches of the Aryan family” 

All these prove ancient trade relations and Aryan expansion of 
knowledge and literature For instance, the equivalent word for eicn is 
almost one, Sanskrit Dhana, Zend Dana, Slav Latin Duna (bread) 
Likewise Sanskrit Ayas, Zend Ajauh, Latin Acs, Tent Aia and Sanskrit 
Ragata, Zend Ereyata, Arm artsath, Celt Argat, Latin Argentum, Sane 
Tula, Latin Tula, a name for balancing weight Sanskrit Madhu, Zend 
Madhu, Greek Mead, Teut Metu, Slav. Mcdu, Latin Mcdu% Celt Mid 
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history of Ancient Indian society, whose advancement followed through 
strict ol>-cri.atice of religious, moral and -orni institution*; 

Indians w< re commercial people, at first within the natural bounda- 
ries of India The most favoured land of the world is w here nature 
drew its boundary lines and favoured it not only with fooJ and dnnk, 
hut all the luxuries of life The natural boundaries of India are such 
that it is unthinkable that any Western people in very early davs could 
!me thought of penetrating them from the West The temperate 
regions of the world arc where commercial people Inc and the 
people of the colder climes are essentially hunter-, and migrate and 
ha\c no chance of trading activities The lowland is agricultural, 
whereas the mountains and forests offer inducement- to domes- 
ticate animals for solving economic and trade questions The trade 
and comnurcc in very early tunes was confined within India to food 
and drink 

In India there arc countries of all climates — hot, cold and temperate. 
\ temperate climate is better suited to manufacturing and commercial 
activities than anj other climate The native of colder regions must 
work harder than that of a temperate climate Naturally the growth 
of nvili-ation can be ascribed to temperate climates Artificial comforts 
and luxuries can only grow where there is a surplus product Besides, 
the surface features of a land have a close relation to its commerce 
Elevation affects vegetation and vegetable products as drought does 
pastural occupations or animal inroads The seas and the great rivers 
vv ere the carl} means of transport, as there were hardly any roads 
Bengal was famous for manufacturing small and big l oats (barges) and 
ships, and no land of India was so fertile as that of Bengal Noris this 
all The great Kapda and (us hermitage were in Bengal .and Tamra- 
hpta or Tamluk was an old sea-part All these give good grounds for 
concluding that Bengal was the seat of the early civilisation and it 
extended to the N'orth-West, Punjab, and eventually to the hill tracts 
It was the hunting mountaineers w ho offered the greatest resistance to 
the extension of this ctvaltsation and the occupation of their country 
They hold their own even now, and it is unthinkable that migration from 
the West could have taken place without an expedition like that of 
Alexander the Great 

Tint Indians were a commercial people is proved by their anaent 
laws The father’s property descended to his sons only and was divided 
equally between them The daughters had no claim Education and 
culture were circumscribed within the limits of the caste system on a 
commercial basis Even the constitution of the Ancient Hindu Govern- 
ment was on commercial lines Royalty is the gift of fortune, but h(s 



safety did not he in his aggrandisement or despotism. The advantages 
of conquest arose from knowing how to make good use of victory and 
how to make everyone happy If a king failed to do this he was dis- 
graced more than if he had been beaten m a battle, inasmuch as the 
former took place if he were deceived by things in his own power, but in 
the latter only by those which were in the hands of fortune. The protec- 
tion that a king sought in those days seems to have been from the hatred 
of his subjects, fortresses and armies could not save a king if the people 
detested him and helped the neighbouring king to defeat him Public 
opinion in those days was very strong and the hero of the Ramayana 
had to pay very dearly for it— he was forced to exile his tiled, faithful 
and beloved wife Sita 

The names of good monarchs are preserved in the families of kings 
of India like Ikshaku, Manu, Bharata Meritorious men create names 
for themselves by their abilities and when that line of family continues 
to do works for the benefit of the public the family becomes famous. 
Such is the case with the generic terms of Gotra names with the families 
of Brahmans and the Solar and Lunar dynasties of kings of India, which 
has much to do with the forms of worship Devajajna and Pitrijajna But 
when a country became famous by a great number of good and cele- 
brated men, the men were distinguished by the name of the country like 
Mithila, Panchala, Gour, Kanauj, etc 

Gour Brahmans officiated at the Snake sacrifice of Janmejoya, and 
Bhibhandaka Kasyapa’s son, Risyasringa, was brought from Bengal to the 
Anga kingdom to officiate at a sacrifice of the king of that place, and he 
was given in marriage to the daughter of Dasaratha, Santa, whom the 
king adopted, and what is more, Risyasringa and his wife were called 
upon to perform the sacrifice by which the hero of the Ramayana and 
his brothers were born All these are facts and figures of history Fa- 
milies of ordinary merit have no place m the history of nations nor has 
any country in India which has not produced great men. From the 
names of the kings the country was named Bharatbarsa and Mithila, 
from the great sacrifices the places were named Naimisharanya and 
Kurukshettra 

There is a clear mention of the names of the places where people 
follow distinct Vedas Krishna Yajur Veda was prevalent m the Kuru, 
Panchal and Pandava kingdoms, but Sukla Yajur Veda m Mithila, Anga, 
Banga, Kahnga, Guzarat, etc The Krishna Yajus were called Taittinya 
Samhita and Sukla Yajus were divided by Yajnavalkya, the pnest of 
King Janaka of Mithila, and his seventeen disciples were in charge of the 
seventeen divisions of the Sukla Yajur Veda Madhyandim and Kout- 
hami Sakha were in vogue in Anga, Banga and Kahnga Atharva Veda 



was the last of all t he Vulns No Veda Ins so inuclj to do with 
the sacrifices winch had relation to mundane success as the Atharva 
Veda, and the other Vedas were divided I>y Veda Vyasa It was 
for this reason that the Mahahharala, whnh was made .after the Krishna 
Yajus, ts called Karsana Veda hut Yajnavalhja introduced in it the 
Suhla Veda in Ins revision Angira rcceiacd Bialima \idya from 
Bhar.adw aja, which was received by Mahasala Sounala, the neat reviser 
of the great Epic 


Those who followed the [nth of Dceajajna, conquered the kingdom 
of the Sun and did not come hack to the woild That was the aim of 
the kings of the Solar dynasty', and tho-c who came hack by the merit 
of their works after enjoying iieavcn were the Lunar dynasty and 
followers of Pitrijajna Truth reigns supiemc and overcomes all diffi- 
culties and is the personification of success To remind men of 
the early mavuns and deed-, of their forefathers is considered to be the 
best method of aw akenmg in nations the different principles of virtue 
in different countries If in an aristoci ary the people be virtuous, they 
will enjoy very nearly the same happiness is m a popular Government 
and the state will he<ome powerful Constitutional monarchs arc 
happier than despotic ones, as they have to live under the wise adminis- 
tration of justice This seems to be the real aim of the great Epic 
called the Mahabharata This is the truth the poet sings — 

“That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things " 

( Ljehslej 11*11,” Tennjson) 


The Bharata Samhita, made after the Rig Veda, belonged to an 
earlier period than the Epics Oudh was of comparatively' later growth 
than the countries mentioned in the Vedas The caste system and the 
force of public opinion are fully reflected in the Ramayana The great 
Demon Ravana is made on the lines of modern thought 
" Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peat-e 
And rest can never dwolk hope never comes 

That comes to all (Milton 1, C6) 


“ D\ how much higher we see the mortals go 
On Fortune's wheel which runs a restless round 
Wo see much sooner , see his head below 
Uis heels , and his form prostrate on the ground ” 

Superstition is more dangerous than disbelief in rebg.cn and con- 
tempt of things dmne. Superstition can only be eradicated by parables 
and knowledge, so Ep.c literature is full of them The form of God is 
made to overcome the question of crass superstition from the root 
Virtue is a kind of health, beauty and good habit of the soul In 
Anc.ent India boys were not trained by their parents by force and 

harshness, but old seers directed them to learning by what amused their 
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minds and suited the peculiar bent of the genius of each. This is 
depicted in the Pausa Parva of the Mahabharata, and shows how education 
waB then given Its necessity is not realised by Western scho- 
lars in this light, perhaps The general system of education will obviate 
repeating it every time in the case of so many heroes of different 
times 

The next Parva Paulama, gives the next state of life after-educa- 
tion in the family of Bhngu, with whom the kings of India intermarried; 
which is followed by the account of the family of the priest Kasyapa, 
who followed this profession first. It is he who saved the Kshatnyas, 
the race of kings of India, from the hands of the cruel descendent of 
Bhngu, Parasurama, by a novel method. This is the first act of the 
Bharata Samhita, the true source of the two Epics of India. 

Pargiter says that — 

“It is manifest from the Rig Vedic hymns that there was real civilisation, 
m India, there were independent kings and famous exploits were celebrated in 
song*'’ . 

This is of great impoitance, coming as it does from an European 
scholar who was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court and who arranged 
the celebrated kings in order as follows — 


Ayodhaya dynasty 

Vaiaala dynasty 

Aila race 

Mandbata King . , 

Marntta King 

Yayati King 

Bagara ,, 

Yadava „ 

Bharata „ 

Bhagiratha „ 

Sasabmdu „ 

Suhotra „ 

Ambirasa „ 

Anava „ 

Ranti Deva „ 

Dilipa ,, 

8m ,, 

Brhadratha „ 

Rama „ 

Gaya and Amnitarayasa of 
Gaya 



Emperors — Yaynvanasvi Mandhatr, Bhagiratha, Bharata, Marntta and Karta- 
virya-Arjuna Highly renowned kings for their wide sway are Dilipa, Nrga, 
Nahnsa, Ambirasa, Em Ausinara, Ksabha, Aila, Nrgn, Kusika, Gadhi, Somaka and 
Dilipa, and those foT magnificence Rnntideva, Nabhaga (Ambirasa), Tauvanasva 
(Mandhat), Prthur, Yainya, Bhagiratha, Yayati, Nahnsa and Hanscandra and those 
noted for their devotion and loyalty to Brahmins by gifts are Rantideva, Eankrtya, 
Sm Ausinara, Pratardana, King of Kasi, Ambirasa, Tnvanasvn, Rama Dasarathi, 
KaTandhama a grandson Marntta, Bhagiratha Devavrdha, Janamejoya, VrsadaTbhi, 
Btahmandatta, Mitrasaha, Bhutnanyn, Satadyumna, Lomapada, Satyasandha, Nimi 

* Professor Pargiter's “ Ancient Historical Tradition ’’ page 39 

35 
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ot \ idarhlm, Slnmu sin Sudyumna, ‘-ahnsr ijtt mid I rosonnjit and others* The 
order after Turn is worthless, thus it places AilntiU (DiHpn II) beforo Dhundhu 
mars, Mttcukunda and 1 manners, t liouph lie was long posterior to them in tho 
Avadya line * ’ 

Ills conclusions arc interesting and worth mentioning 

‘It is very ronnrhahlt , ns pointed nut boforo, how widely U 1030 kings differ 
from thoso oxtollel in the ltig A eda nnd \ edic lilerature, even when tho lists are 
Ilrahmnnical llig \ c>lic kings nro practically non oristent here, nnd eulogies of 
kings in nil tint literature hardly count in tho compilation of these lists Thi« 
fact shows how entirely apart from general popular thought stood ledic literature 
in this matter The popular scalo of values was totally different from that of Vedic 
Urahmans llonco It is clear how littlo \edlc Brahmans wore in touch with 
public life nnd intorcsti, and of what small importance Podic literature is as te 
gards historical matters Tlieso divergencies and also tho fact that the Poranas 
sometimes contain statemmts that differ from those in Brahmanic literature show 
that the 1’uranic etroam of tradition flowed lndopondontty of the \edic stream Tho 
formor somotnnos incorporated Brnhmamcal doctrines and talcs, and Vodlc litera- 
ture sometimes borrowo 1 from Puranic nnd Aitihasic (historical) sonreos Tho di 
vergmeo howov, r is substantial nnd shows that the Puranic Brahmans must have 
reccivod tho different nceount when tho\ took from tho Puranas and that they 
preserved it, notwithstanding tho disagreements a3 being gonnine tradition. 

The true inference thorefrom would ho that the Punnir Brahmans had already begun 
to incorporate somo dharraa in the l’urana« in his timo t ’ 

Draupadi and Dhristadyumna were lorn out of the sacrifice refer- 
red to above The portion of the Muhabharata relating to the incident 
has great historic importance The hermitage of Kasjapa was on the 
bank of the Uhagirathi, where the king Drupada went The two Brah- 
marst Jaja and Upajaja, descendants of the Kasyapa family, officiated as 
the chief pnets of Drupada to make him blessed with children and a 
son, and the good queen’s icfusal to go to Jaja reflects the most deli- 
cate idea of modesty of those days There the incident of Parasurama 
was referred to by the priest Jaja before accepting the priesthood 
The lounger brother cited that his elder brother was covetous and he 
would perhaps agree to do the sacrifice moved by presents Both the 
brothers eventually took part in the ceremony Only that portion of 
the translation referring to the Epic idea of modesty is given below — 

“Upajaja said — ‘0 king, a son will be born to you who will possess, as you 
dosire, great prowess, great energy and great strength ’ The Brahmana said — "Then 
King Drupada, being desirous of obtaining a son who was to slay the son of Bharad 
waja (Drona), began to make the necessary preparations for the success of his wish 
Jaja then poured libations of tho ghe> on the sacnhcial fire and ordered the queen 
thus, ’0 qneen, O daughter m law of Prsata, come here a son anl a daughter have 
• come for you’ The queen said — '0 Brahmana my mouth is filled with saffron and 
other perfumes, my body 1 ears many sweet scents, 1 am not now fit for accepting 
tho sacrificial ghee which would give me offspring 0 Jaja, wait for me a little, 
for that happy consummation’ laja said, — ‘ Whether yon come or wait why 

* Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient India Historical Tradition,” pp 41, 42 tpage 42. 

+ Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ’ pp 42-43, and 49. 
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i M not tbe obje, t of thu airrifieo bo neoomph-ihcd w lion tlio olilntmn line already 
bom proper J bv me and asm tided bv Upujuja i* invocations I' 

Phi- ts referred to in verges 75 and 76, Chapter CCCXLVIII, 
Slnnti Pirn, ns wor-hipping Ciod Naiajmn with hoisc head, illustrat- 
ing its old ston T hi- make s On difference heiw ecu \ edic and Kpie 
tdcas of vv 01 ship and nodi -tv quite tleai and lnnikcd 

T he <ort of <irnfuc pctfoimcd h\ Jap and Upajaja uni not praised 
and the cultured ladies avoided the ri qui st of the pirfomiers of these 
sacrifices on fal-c pretext 1 - The Mahahharata snjs (Shnnti Parvn, 
Chapter CCLXIII, ver-c to) 

"If tie rarnfne* nnd tli*' pncM allow ihoiu*eI\e-< to ho guided l>> dosiro of 
f— »*. t' n» elution tit olio -tignin If, however, thov nro not moved hj tlio do- 
me of fnnt l’ oir rtntdrrn t c-'e-ne t In «ninc I r>m pnrrifirei, rriginnto cliildron 
lit, - clear r, Mo- ftoni tt o ,bv ’ " H pv w ho root, t ho acquisition < f tlio highest object 

(f 1 f, ii l o i| » rii t fanVc’ after rirtlilv mho*, vvhodo not core for futuro provision, 
ardnt ' i-o *'ti*n 1 f otn \ follow it 1 cour-e of irutti nnd prnctoo *olf-control ns 
t*-ri- ‘lonfi'o * Ivors" |s> 

Tins v, a*- tlie \ tdn smrificc and the sacrifice reformed under 
Yoga <v-tcai is mentioned — 

* Thpv n-e-, p an n the difluicOon he*w . on b-»l> and suit who nro gtvon to 
t'-g. and win n<dl mo on MM alwavs suecp-'d in pleasing olhor*' (\or30 I'J) 

lie YogaM-ttm of worship v as introduced and it was not then 
tvcll sjvjl on of o' revered 

* T! - -agis rf 1 oro v.ero not folliwrr* < f ilion doctrines of toga” (torso 0) 

Hcnaris i,as the centre of ancient cul'urc and learning — the 

p'oud s-icc Jajali was advised to go there to learn the true religion 
from the verv wm \ais)a trader I uladharn (Ihid CCLXI, verses 
4h 1=) 

The P.ptc History of creation dwelling on the difference between 
the religion of renunciation and of action is said in the beginning of 
the Mahahharata of V} asa, in Chapter CCCXL 1 (Shnnti Parvn) in the 
version of tin Souti-Sounnl a discourse with the questions — 

1 ‘Hot fs tlio jh)- . rfut God Xarnjana, mister of tlio \ o’las o«<l thoir Itronchos, 
at on-' tliojocr nnd "njojor of sacrifices’ ’ 

H “Win lias tic tlicn rondo ro mnuj g>d* partaking tlio share* in naenficos 
fnvounngn bgbn of action whilo lio him*olf is a follower of religion of 
Tt nunciatinn’ ’ 

Her < God in given the distinct name of Mnliapunifdta (ver*c2 n )nndthoNflra- 
yann e etion 1 1 gin* with hi* cd< b\ Jvnrmla in (ho old Btjleof language 

This chapter is the introduction of the Bhnrata Sainlnta, which 
begins with the ode of Mahapuruslia by the divine minstrel Naradn. 
Narada and Vasistha were brothers in -law. N.arnda was Kasyapa's - 
son and Vasistha was his son-indaw They were contemporary men 
So Vasislha’s becoming priest to the Bharata kings- ^ strange How 
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he got the priesthood howcv cr, is of interest It will give the name of 
the contemporary Bharata king I he Mnhabharata mentions that the 
virtuous Ling Samharnm w is a worshipper of the Sun and all men but 
Brahmans idolised him * He logins kingdom, which v as overrun by the 
armies of the Pamh.als and he recovered it from them through the good 
offices of lus ncwl} appoint! d priest Va'tstln, whom he met in his flight 
in the Punjab f and who w<a- married to the daughter of the Sun through 
Ins priC'thood The engagement of the priest Vasistha was said to have 
taken place to recover the kingdom as well as for the marriage In 
Chapter CLXXV it is mentioned iy the Gandhana King Chitraratha 
ns being exclusively for the marriage 

The fight between \ asistha and Visvamittra has been mentioned 
King Dushmanta was a contemporary of Visvamitta, who married 
his daughter Sakuntala, the mother of Bharata The son Kuru was 
married to a girl belonging to the Yadu family I This was not the 
first instance Puru's grandson Praclunata married Asmaki of the Yadab 
family It is evident that marriage was not then forbidden between 
agnates This Chapter XCV, Adi Para a, is abo important as it gives 
the marriage relations between the Royal houses of India Janmejoya, 
the son of Poru, was the first of that name Matinora’s mother was 
Jvala, the daughter of Takshaka Matinara started a twelve years’ 
sacrifice to please Saraswati and won her as his wife It is clear that 
the marriage hlliances between the kings of India took place between 
the countries of Kosala, Dnsadvata, Kckaya, Bidurva, Anga, Kahnga, 
Gandhara Bisala and Takshaka, etc The daughter of Suka Kntvi was 
married to Anuha, of the Nipi family , king of Kampilya of the South 
Panchala, and his son was married to Saumti, the daughter of Devala 
All these intcr-marnages between Brahman sages and Kshatriya kings 
establish beyond doubt that the hereditary caste system was not then 
fully crystallised and there is a marriage which is called Attn-Bharad- 
vaji. 

The genealogy' of Chapter XCV is described by Vaishampayana 
as he heard it from Dvaipayana himself (vide verse 6), consequently 
it is authorised and contains the names of the queens of the different 
countries Its importance therefore cannot be minimised The learned 
Pargiter admits rightly that in genealogy son means descendant and 
father means ancestor Consequently, the genealogical tables he pub- 
lished are nothing but suggestions based on his own preparation, on which 
no reasonable man can depend for tracing the anaent civilisation, customs 
and laws But it proves beyond doubt two important facts as to the age 

* Chapter CLXXl II, verse IS, Adi Parra 

f Chapter XCIV, Adi Parva 

jibe Mobabbarata, Chapter XC VI, Adi Parra 
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of the Epics of India and their worth as the history of Ancient India. 
The kings of the two Epics are found contemporaneous and belonging 
to the same age That the heroes of the Epics were not mythological, 
fanciful characters are proved in the names of places m India 

In Dahshina Kosala there is a hill called Ramagin, distinguishing 
the place where Rama lived m his exile as his own mother 
Kausalya, belonged to that place Kaikeyi, the step-mother of Rama 
belonged to the Kekaya country ; her son Bharata obtained that king- 
dom and his two sons Taksa and Puskara are said to have conquered 
Gandhar and reigned in two places, which were hall marked with their 
names Takssa (the famous Taxilla) and Puskaravati Satrughana 
attacked Satvata Yadavas, killed Madhaba Lavana and built the capital of 
Mathura,* where his two sons Subahu and Surasena reigned The name 
of Surasena lingers in the name of the country It is said also that the 
name owes its origin to a son of the Haihaya Arjuna Kartavirya Bhima 
Satvata seems to have recovered the kingdom and Andhaka reigned 
there as a contemporary of Rama’s son Kusa,f who founded a town 
Kusasthah on the Vmdhya hills. Andhaka’s descendents reigned at 
Mathura down to Ugrasena and his son Kamsa, whom Krishna and 
Balarama killed 

Lakshmana’s sons Angada and Cadraketu reigned in Karapatha-desa 
near the Himalayas, where their names are found m the capitals Anga- 
diya and Candracaka Bhima Satvata was a contemporary of Rama 
and Andhaka was of Rama’s son Kusa So the Yadavas and Rama 
become contemporaneous and of the same age, the end of Dvapara, The 
Yadavas were referred to m the Uttarakanda, and Yajati and Nahusa 
are mentioned in the genealogy of the Iksbaku family of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, thus establishing matrimonial alliances between 
the Bharata and Ikshaku families. They both descended from one stock. 
Chyavana was a contemporary of Nahusa and married Sukanya, the 
daughter of Suryati, king of Guzerata, and Usanas Sukra, the brother 
of Chyavana, married his daughter Devajam to Yajati, which makes it 
clear that Sukra wanted to hold sway in the kingdom of Yajati 
Rcika Aurva married the daughter of Gadhi, the king of Kanyakubja 
Satyabati, and from him descended Jamadagm Visvamittra, son of the 
king Gadhi, played a very important part in the Ramayana as being a 
contemporary of Rama. 

All these prove conclusively that the heroes of the two Epics of 
India belong to the same age and were closely connected by matrimonial 

* Uttarakanda Hamaynna, Canto 62, vera« 6 

t Professor Pargiter’a “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 170 He 
quoted the Jlahabharata account. 
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alliance* Blnrndvaja has raised important controvert as to u ho ua* 
the priest of the king of Benares and is mentioned in both the Epics 
as placing important parts, Barg iter says — 

'•Thoro ia q ator\ nlwut the famous Paurnrn king, Dmyantvi son Uharata, anJ 

Ilhnradvajn llharnta had three wnes and am# by thorn, they killed thotr tons 
bcvnufc ho Mn# dl#ap| omtod In them, and lie w as thus bereft othoir# In order to 
obtain a #on lie j* rformed many f-icrificn and lastly mado an offerirg to the itaruts . 
tho\ gate him llrllin*pnti a son llharadtaja ns an adoptod aOn llharadraja thus 
beiamo n Kabatrita bo did not Succe *1 ilharnta, but begot a ion named \ itatha , 
Uharato then died llharadtaja aftcrirardi cons* ratod \ itatha as tbo auccoasor, and 
then utlnr died <ir dopirtid to tbo forost Tbia is a tort rcmarkabl > atoiy and 
di <orvi s careful consideration, bocaiiao it throw* much light on tho traditional 
accounts cf Dharita a «uci e»« >rs, the Bharataa or llheratas It is » mphasued by the 
atatemint in the \ ny u that llharadtaja by tbo adoption became a hshatny a and bad 
two fathers, and so was called Dryamuavnyann " * 

The sage Bhnndv aja raised important questions on tlic progressive 
stages of society and caste hut the answers were not alt to the point 
lie said it ms i commonplace cant of the world that happiness was the 
chief ami of life, and tint it 01 igitntcd from good acts and sorrow from 
sins The first Creator Brahma ob-cncd the tow of celibacy, the lord 
of Durga reduced the god of love to ashes and happiness was not sought 
hy great people ‘ ‘ Wluat is the attribute of the sou! which was sought 
l>3 the sages?", he questioned. Bhrigu answered by referring to the 
stages of life and the difierent modes of living But the real answer 
was given in the great Epic in the lues of the great heroes The Epic 
history of ancient civilisation begins from the days of the Bharnta kings 
and gives a glimpse of the previous time in the old Gatins and traditions 
it set forth 


Both the Epics belong to the Dvapara age and they depict the 
civilisation, customs and laws of that time Veda was arranged in the 
Dvapara age and the question of sacrifice became acute, as to whether 
animals or corn should be offered, in the time of Basil Upanebara 
of tho Chedi dynasty, with whose account the Mahabharatn begins , and 
the question of religion with the doctrine of Ahimsa (aversion to 
slaughter) became the burning question of the day This is admitted 
by an European scholar like Pargiter (see page 315 of his book “Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition”) 

The learned Par iter has given his important opinion about Vyasa’s 
work regarding Ins arrangement of the Vedas as follows 

-The final compilation was made after DerapW time and not until that of 
Vyasa who followed him by about half a century because hymns are attributed 
to Anita or Derain, and Devala waa a contemporary of the Fandara# (page -33) and *o 
o! Yyasa Yyasa must hare added all the hymns that were incorporated latest, and 
completed the canon Tradition ent irely anpports this It »av a generally that he 

•Professor PargUer'a “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, ’’ pages 1E9-S0, 



arranged tlio \oda he diudod the Veda into four, he divided the four pada Veda 
into tout and there ate explicit statements that he compiled the Rig Veda Both 
tradition and the latest hymns m tho Rig Veda therefore show the time when the 
canon was established, and tradition proclaims the man by whom that was done 
Only a Rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and eminonce could have made it n 
canon accepted unquestionmgly thereafter, and that b exactly the character and 
position which tradition unanimously attributes to Vjasa, a Rishi pre-eminent above 
all others He would probably have completed that work about a quarter of a 
century before tbe Bharata battle, that is, about 030 B C (p 182) The priestly 
literature has suppressed all theso facts (page 10) ’’ 

"Thero ib no definite tradition about the Atharva Veda, but some statements 
throw light on it ”* 

He has advanced good grounds regarding the development of 
Brahmimsm in India and the Kshatnya influence of mutual co-operation 
to advance civilisation in different parts of India as is reflected in the 
Epics The region which was called Brahmavarta in Manu n, 17, 19, 
and other names, Mahabharata in, 83, 5074, 7073-8, owes its origin to 
Brahmmtsm, and about the Kshatnya influence, the learned Pargiter 
says — 

“Brahmanism thus appears to have developed in accordance with Alla ideas, 
and to have owed much nf its advance to the inflaence of Kshatriyas, (VeJic Index 
ib 87 There is no good reason to doubt that Brahmanas learnt from princes , Bee 
ante, page 96), first, of Visvamitra and hia sons, and afterwards mainly of the Bharata 
princes and Kshatri) an Brahmanas It continued to flourish in harmony with 
Inter kings of thnt familj, nnd consolidated its position ns a caste, especially in 
connection with sacrifice That such Alla infiuencos did produce modifications is 
suggested by the remarkable statements made in tbe Ramayana (which can hardly 
have been the outcome of later Brahmaoicol views), first, that, while oastern and 
southern kings and kings of the distant Punjab were invited to Dasaratha’s sacrifice 
at Aj odhya, none of the neighbouring Paurava (Bharata) and Yadava kings, who 
nourished then in all tho middle region of N India (page 170 2, 27G), were invited , 
and sccondl), that Dasaratha called in the help, not of Brahmanas from MndbyadeBn, 
bat of the rustic Risyasrmga from Anga (for his alleged upbringing and qualifica- 
tions, see MBh ill, U0, 9090 f , Ram i, 9 and 10, see page 101) It was at that time that 
the great development of Brahmanism had taken place among the Bharatas. 
Ayodhya and the Vasisthas had no association then with that Brail mamcaliy elite 
region Brahmanism os it took shape under the Bharatas apparently differed from 
that at Ayodhya Moreover, all those Brahmanas had little in common with the 
non-Araj an tribes of the Deccan (though Deccan kings were invited to the sacrifice), 
as is suggested by the maltreatmeut of munis by Rakshasas in the story of Rama, 
for estrangement grew into hostility, which when developed was portrayed in the 
frequent stones of how Rishis were afflicted b> such folk stigmatized and mytholo- 
gized as demonic — a view which was earned back into earlier times in later 
Brahmanic stones Ultimately Brahmanism ns developed among the Bharatas 
became the dominant form *’+ 

It must not be overlooked that the Vaisyas of Ancient India played 
a very important part in the progress of civilisation and were more 

* Professor Pnrgiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ”, page 318 

t Professor Pargiter'e “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition”, page 314. 
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numerous and wore powerful [linn the Kshatnyas Vedns and Epics 
testify to it I11 White Yajur Veda there is Vaisyn Sahitri and Black 
Vnjur Veda says that the Vaisyas one their existence to Rib, Tnttinya 
Brahman be ir^ this out The Vedas say, Vaisya is Arya and one of the 
three colours of the Ar^as of Ancient India They were followers of 
Bhadraknli and it is said in the Srimad Blingnbata that when the king 
of the Vaisyas, in order to obtain a son, attempted to sacrifice the mute 
Bharata of Angirasa fanul} whose place is in Allahabad the deity saved 
his life and took the life of the king who offered the sacrifice These 
merchants were the pioneer-. of civilisation and introduced it all over 
the world in their maritime trade They introduced cahgraphy for 
trade pui poses 

Civilisation spread from India and no country in the world can 
claim its civilisation prior to India Besides, the prime cause of primi- 
tive migration is usually set down as a state of pressure on the food 
supply and the necessity of seeking a new home for comfort All these 
do not applj to India, where the onl} question was how to make use of 
the surplus food and drink as a pressure on the wealtli supply of the 
country It was for this that the Vaisyas were much revered by the 
kings of India and the Brahmanas To guard against the temporary 
failure of monsoon rains irrigation is necessary Drainage must follow 
to guard against the land being waterlogged and sour The Chenab is 
one of the five rivers of the Punjab where a large number of canals were 
constructed serving no less than 5,000 square miles which had been 
practically a desert The dry districts of the North-West were under 
cultivation in the days of the Epic 

Consequently trade and traders did not live in those parts of India 
nor could they thrive there Bengal was famous for boat and vessel 
making as well as for fishing from time immemorial The names of 
Jahnu, Bhagirath and Sagar became celebrated for improving Bengal by 
the cutting of the sea, bringing the Ganges to fall into the sea, thereby 
giving every facility to trade and commerce Vedas and Epics testify 
that both inward and outward trade was earned on by vessels and 
boats The most fertile country in India was Bengal and it received 
the epithet of “ Golden ” for its prosperity and growth That was the 
place where the great sage Kapila lived and the heroes of the Epics paid 
tnbute to the sacred place The Asuras Madhu and Kaitava lived 
in the jungles of Muthura and Gayasura at Gaya, a great shnne of 
India where the oblations to the dead are offered Such a practice 
is also follow'cd in Orissa Baitarani is the name of that place All 
these give good grounds for thinking that from Bengal and Onssa the 
ancient civilisation travelled to the Upper regions of the Punjab. 




tlml Being w lo /inti mldri t-cod him ns indtn the king oT tin gmlsnnd tho lord of Snclil 
Knnjn|n llion adored t lint gi ,1 liming tlio lost of horses to rnrrj him Itccolrlng 
afterwards with I lie g'uPa jiermin^lon, tho Drnlin rum returned to hl§ house ’ 

It will tKo he seen III the Malnblnrati that Vamya Tnladhara read 
a lerturc (o a sage who considcicd himself a suci cssful Jogi In the 
sacrifices the Vaisja rece ivt.d curd Hhalanda, Band} a, Samhriti were 
\haisjas who composed Vedic l^nin- or incantations according to Mats} a 
Parana and Marhanclcya Ptn inn. King Nahhag married the daughter 
of a Vats} a Ilainams i sa>s the tuo sons of Nahliagaristha became 
IJialiinanns, Ytijutsu, who was Dhritai astra’s son l>} a Vaisja wife, 
alone survived the great battle of Ktinikshatra and had gone over to 
the side of the Patidntas. 

In Ancient India trade and iradcis had a t cry high place The 
provinces not included in the Brahmatnrta in Manu Samhita belonged 
to the traders, who were independent men lent ing the kingdom of anj 
king who would persecute them at the instance of the priests Besides 
the traders wci e not in anj uaj under the domination of kings or their 
priests and were left in the ptae< tul enjoyment of their occupation to 
increase the wealth of the country by hide and commerce The 
Vaisj as were thus in a better position than tlie Brahmans and Kshatn- 
yas at the time of the Indian Epics The caste division during the time 
of the Epic composition was more a matter of merit than heredity 
There is a very important discourse between Bhrigu and Bharadvaja 
which explodes the wrong theory that Aryans and non-Aiyans were the 
invaders and the alonginics ol India, respectively (Chapter 
CLXXXVIII, Shanti Pir\a, Slokas 10-17, page 2S0, English Translation 
of the Mahabharata) 

• Bhngu enid — There is ui fact no distinction tniwcen flip different castes The 
whole world at first consisted of Bralunnnos troated equally by Brahman, men 
liaTo on account of tlioir nets been dhided into various castes The} who found 
excessive ploofuro fit enjoi ment became po--essed of tlio attributes of harshness and 
anger, endued w it It courage cud wore unmindful of tho works of piet\ and worship, — 
those BrahmnnoB possessing tho quality of Darkness became h6hatrlyns Those 
Brnhmauas ogam who, unmindful of tho dutie-, laid down for them, became endued 
with both tho qualities of Cioodness and Dnrkno-s, and follow tho professions of 
cattle tonding and agriculture became Vai-div ns Those Brahmanos again who were 
given to untruth and injuring other creatuns po-'essed of cupidity, — performed all 
aort 3 of works for their maintenance and hod no purity of behnnour and thuB 
possessed of the qualm of Darkness, became budras Divided by these occupations, 
Brahmanas, falling away from their own order became members of the other three 
castes All the four csstis, therefore, have always the right to porform all pious rites 
and sacrifices T1 us were tho four castes at first created equally by Brahman who 
ordained for all of them tho observances dosoribed (in the Vedas) Cupidity alone 
brought about the fall of many, who were possessed by ignorance Tho Brahmanas 
are always devoted to the Brahma scriptures and practising vows and restraints, are 
capable of understanding Brahma Their penances, therefore, never prove fruitless 
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They amongst them are not Brahmanas who cannot understand that every created 
thing 13 Supreme Brahma These, falling away , became members of various (inferior) 
castes ” 

Later on the great sage describes the region of the Huna sages where 
the aborigines did not dwell but whei e the pious, cultured sages dwelt 
This is the region about which the sage Bharadvaja heard but did not 
see and wish to know 

‘Bhngu said — Towards the north on the other side of Hitnavat, which la 
sacred and full of merit, there is a sacred, blessed, and highly desirable region 
That is called the other world The men who dwell in that region are righteous 
in act, pious, of pure hearts, freed from cupidity and errors of judgment, and not 
subject to miseries of any sort That region is, equal to Heaven, possessed of 
excellent attributes Heath comes there at the proper time Diseases never attack 
the inhabitants Nobody looks for the wives of other people Every one is deioted 
to his own wife These people do not assail or kilt one another, or covet one 
another's things There is no sin or doubt There the fruits of nil sacred rites are 
visible. There some enjoy seats and best sorts of drinks and food, and live within 
palnce3 and mansions There some, bedecked with ornaments of gold, surround 
themselves with every article of enjoyment There are ngom, some that eat very 
sparingly for only keeping body and soul together There some, with great 
exertion, try to suppress the vital airs Here some men are devoted to righteousness, 
and some addicted to deceit Some are happy and some wretched , some are poor 
and some rich Here are to be found exhaustion, and fear, and delusion and 
painful hunger Here cupidity for wealth is also seen n passion that stupefies 
even the learned Here various opinions are advanced by those who do virtuous or 
sinful deeds That wise man who knows nil those opinions which may be divided 
into two sorts, is never sullied by sin De-eit with fraud, theft, slander, malice, 
oppression, injury, treachery, and untruth, are vices which destroy the ment on 
one’s penances A learned man however who avoids them find the merit of his 
penances multiplied Here there is much thought about fair and sinful acts This 
region where we live is the field of action One reaps the fruits of lira actions, 
according to the life be has led Here m days of Tore, the veTy Creator and all 
the gods having performed proper penances, with the Bishis became cleansed and 
attained to Brahma The northern part of the Earth is highly auspicious and 
sacred People of our region who perform fair deeds or show regard for Yoga, are 
born in that region Others are horn m the intermediate species Some again, when 
their lease of life run out, become lost on Barth ’ * 

The Northern part of India (or perhaps the region to the north of 
the Himalayas, i e , Tibet) was then regarded as Heaven, the middle 
parts are the Earth and the Southern parts are Patal, perhaps Bhngu 
perhaps had been to Tibet, whence a copy of Bhrigu Samhita has been 
rescued. 

Manu gives the centres of ancient civilisation in the distinct 
divisions of India The country lying between the mountains of the 
Himalaya and the Vmdhya right upto the sea from east and west was 
called Aryavarta The place between the rivers of Saraswati and 
Dnshadvati, which formed part of Kurubshettra, was cal ^ahmavarta ; 
and that between the Ganges and the Jumna, mclu 'strict of 

* The Mbh Chapter CXGII, ShanH Parva, Slokas S— 22, 

-> 



Mathura, wlm It were tlif territories of the Kurus, Panchals, Snrasenas 
and M Us).a^, was called lti thmarsti Desn The confluence of the Ganges, 
the Jumna and the Saiasvati in Allalnind and JTribcni in Bengal were 
held m great estcim from a ver} long tune I lie name of Prajaga 
on c> its origin to the number of celebrated sacrifices performed there 
b} the king-, and celestials and is Ik Id as a gi eat shrine bj all sections 
of Hindus, vi:., the Yogis, Fakirs, Sanjasis and domestic people Such 
is also the case with the Aslirama of Kapila at the junction of the river 
Ganges and the sea 

Professor Rapson’s comparison of the religious and scoial conditions 
during the Vfdic periods of progress is interesting 

" ItoligioiiB nml sinnl conditions ns n llorted in tie Injur leds, ilifTer very 
widolv from tlinsr of the J oriod of tlio log A <*dn All tlio mornt cloment* in religion 
seem to hnvo dimppearod, extinguished bj nn rlaborito end ( omplicatcd system of 
coromnninl which is regardi it no longer ns n rmnns of worship hut ns nn end in 
Itself Sin m the Uig \edn means tlio trnnagn sion of the divine lnwa which 
govern the univorae In the 1 njnr I edn it menns the omission— whothcr intentionnl or 
nc> Idental — of some detail in tlio < udlcss succissinn of roligtoim ohsermnees winch 
filled man s lifo from hlrth to death Tho sacrifice) hnd developed into n system of 
magic hi moans of which sniiernnturnl pnwors might b» attained nnd tlio powon 
thus gained might le used for nnv purpose good or Imd, snlntunl or temporal, 
nnd iven to roer. o the gods tlu-msohes In tlio Tnjur Vednnlso the earlier stagts 
of tho enste *v ft' tn, in essentially the form which it boars to the presmt dny, 
nro distiiictlv scon bot onh aro the four groat social divisions hardening into 
castes, but a number of railed ca«t 3 nlao aro mentioned Thus were fixed tho 
outlines of the system which aubscqtientlr, bv further differentiation according 
totrados.etc liccaino extraordinarily complicated Tho tremendous spiritual power 
which the sacrifice placed in the hands of tho priestlv caste, was no doubt the 
cause winch directlv lid to the predominance of this ensto in the social system 
The religion nnd tho social system of the Injur Veda represent, to a great 
extent, the development of tondencus which nro clearly to be recognized in the 
Jug Veda, hut thev also, no dcul t, show the inDui-nco of the religious beliefs and 
the social inatitutionf of the earlior non \ryan inhabitants of India, and it seems 
possible sometimes to trace this influince To cite one instance only Snahe-wOT 
ship is common among primitive peoples in India Ao trace of it is to be found in 
the lug Veda but it appears in tlio Tnjur Veda The presumption, therefore, is that 
it wn 3 borrowed from the earlier non Aryan peoples ”* 

Professor Rapson speaks of the regions where the hymns of the 
Rig Veda were composed by their geographical references He thinks 
that the twenty-five rivers relate to the great branches of the five 
rivers of the Punjab He admitted that the gieat rivers of Jumna, 
Ganges and Saraswati were known in the times of the Rig Veda and 
they are independent rivers and have branches His conclusion " that 
the Aryans of the Rig Veda inhabited a territory which included the 
portions of South East Afghanistan, the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab ” cannot be correct f He has admitted that 

'Professor E J llapson’s “Ancient India”, pages d7 — 19 
t Ibid, pp. 39 — 40 
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“The type of civilisation depicted m {he Rig Veda is by no means primitive It 
is that of a somewhat advanced military aristocracy ruling m the midst of a 
subject people of far inferior culture "* ‘The Aryan tribes were not always united 
against the people of the land, but sometimes made wer among themselves Eacli 
tribe was governed by a king, and the ktnglj office was usually hereditary, but 
sometimes, perhaps, elective ” “The constitution of the tribe was modelled 6n that 
of the family and the king, as head, inled with the aid and advice of a council of 
elders who represented its vanouj branches Thus, the Btate of society was patnar 
cbal but it was no longer nomadic The people lived in villages, and theirchief 
occupations were pastoral and agricultural In war, the chief weapons were bows 
and arrows, though swords, spears, and battle axes were nls6 used The army con 
sisted of foot-Boldiers and charioteers The war chariots, which may have been used 
only by the nobles, carried two men, a driver and a fighting man who stood on his 
left In the arts of peace considerable progress had been made The skill of the 
weaver, the carpenter, and the smith furnish many a simile in the hymns The 
metals chiefly worked were gold and copper It is doubtful if silver andiron were 
known in the age of the Rig Veda Among the favourite amueements were hunting, 
chariot-races and games of dice— the last mentioned a sad snare both m Vedic times 
and m subsequent periods of Indian history The sacrifice is the link which connects 
man with the gods, who take delight in the oblations, and, in return, shower bless- 
ings— wealth in cows and horses, and strength in the form of stalwart sons — on the 
pious worshipper There are also other aspects of this religion The spirits of the 
departed dwell in ‘the world of the Fathers’, where they are dependent for their sus 
tenance on the offerings of their descendants , and ever lurking around man are the 
demons of famine and disease, whose insidious attacks can onh be averted through 
the favour of the beneflcient deities In the early period of the Rig Veda, the caste- 
system was unknown— the four castes are only definitely mentioned m one of the 
latest hymns— yet the social conditions which led to its development were already 
present Of the more primitive inhabitants of the land the Rig Veda teaches us 
little, except that they were n pastoral people possessing large herds of cattle and 
having at defences numerous strong-holds '*+ 

What the Professor says in the last sentence is conclusive that 
whatever he said was pure guesswork so far as it relates to the earlier 
period It is far better to rely on Epic literature than Vedic literature 
for the source of the ancient civilisation and great Western scholars 
like Professor Max Muller admitted it The importance of the Indian 
Epics cannot be gainsaid The three Vedas are directly dependent on 
the Rig Veda The Bharata Samhita, as far as can be deduced from the 
Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata, is the work of the great sage Kapila 
{vide Go-Kapilya dialogue) Even now men of all classes pay tribute to 
the memory of the great man and consider themselves immune from all 
sins by bathing at the estuarj’ of the Ganges. The heroes of the Epics 
did so. It is the best proof that the source of civilisation cannot be any- 
where else than where the greatest philosopher lived and gave lectures 
to his disciples Time has obliterated the place which was over the 
centre of early civilisation The formation of the delta of Bengal was 
perhaps referred to in the great Epic as the budding of Jam by Island 

•Professor E J Rapson’a “\ucient India”, pages 40-41, 

fProfessorE J Rapson’3 “Ancient India”, pages 41— 4(3 
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Rennrcs berime the rentie of culture after the displacement of the 
scat of Knpila It might he the work of time or that of his enemies 
Vyasa composed his work in Radrikasrama, winch was tlic second edition 
of the Hhnrata Samhita with his siksiia to Ids son Suka modifying 
the views of Kapda Hut the Mahahliarata was made ivhcn Vyasa adopt- 
ed the priesthood to the kings of Kurus, whose line he revived hy the 
performance of sacrifices in the way Sagara's line was revived hy Kapda 
when Hhagiratlm propitiated him with his good conduct and piety Madia's 
burning of herself in the funeral pyic of king Pandu, bespeaks a later 
age than tint of Pandu If that really was the custom of the Kuru 
family or of the Kshatriya race at that time, it would have been follow- 
ed aftei the great battle of Kurukshettra by the widows of the fallen 
warriors This has not attracted the attention of the critics of the Epic 
before Madri’s morrangc with Pandu is a my tli and seems to be the 
creation of the dramatic Mahahliarata and nothing else 

The original Epics arc the real source of ancient civilisation It is 
for this that the original Epics must be found and all pains for this have 
been undertaken after lifelong study It is a hard task full of difficul- 
ties. Success depends upon an unbiassed close study of facts and a know- 
ledge of Epic literature in relation to the Sanskrit literature of Ancient 
India from the time of the Vedas till now 
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The history of religion consists of t\\ o prominent elements, religious 
ideas and acts Dogma and ritual are not religion They are only its 
neccssarj manifestations Everything is belief in which the doctrinal, 
ritualistic or ethical elements arc balanced One cannot get an insight 
into a faith without studying the doctrine which prompts peculiar ntes 
and acts That depends on a study of the mythical and dogmatical con- 
ceptions. and ethical institutions where the} took definite shape It was 
thus that the Epic which becomes the medium of comparative theology 
in its widest sense was called the Mahabharatn and the fifth Veda of 
the Hindus, the be c t of all the sacred books Its religion is character- 
ised hj sacred ntes and institutions, which speak of the highest phases 
of ethical principles with their developments The great Epic lifted the 
veil which for many centuries hid from the general public knowledge of 
the essence of the sacred w ntings of the Vedas 

The development of societ} is traced usually in a purely historical 
spirit which does not bring within its scope the crude questions of philo- 
sophy Ethics and politics, though separate, are not absolutely so if 
carefull} observed, for states or organisations are of different forms and 
are judged in relation to the individual and general freedom of a country 
or a nation The Indian Epic characters delineate the play of cultured 
interests with the stable objectivity of law in terms of the abiding consci- 
ousness of the greater whole in which the world moves and has its being 
Historical!} ltma} be said m an intelligent sense to explain the higher 
by showing its genesis from the lower, but m philosophy it is just the 
reverse, the lower ts explained by the higher. Philosophy deals with the 
imminent laws of creation which have hardly any connection wath or 
bearing on the characters of any Epic; yet it is sought to be proved by a 
cultured Indian student that the story of the Mahabharata is nothing but 
a conflict of all the six systems of Indian philosophy 

Apart from the common motives of acquiring religious merit or expi- 
ating sins, Indian shrines are frequented even now' more for tne perfor- 
mance of Sradh ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors or for 
carrying the ashes of the dead to be thrown in the waters of some 
sacred river or to entomb them in a sacred place with a view to 
preserve the sacred memory m the sacred place Before the Brah- 
mamcal revival in India, which almost drove Buddhism out of India, 
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the Buddhist com erts of Chim used to visit the chief scenes of the great 
tmnsh.rth, death and act.vii,«s of life Kap.lvnstu, Kasm-igar and 
Benares respect » cly The Chinese teasellers Ta-Ham, Hu. a, -Sang 
Smgy.au .and Huen Tsa„g came to v, M t the pilgrimages and colled 
sacred hooks A rational nature admits of nothing hut uhat is service 
aide to mankind There is divinity that stir. humanity The Hindu 
Puranas speak of pilgrimage, connected with the Pandavas and the 
LpiCs testify' to the same 

Fill now no cogent reasons have been advanced to prove that the 
principal figures m the Mahabh.arnta v ere not actual characters in 
history The negative argununt advanced by scholars is not convincing 
The theory that tnc Pandavas were mythical heroes may be fascinating, 
hut how can one brush aside the remains of the palaces and buildings 
of the Pandavas in the happy \ allev of Kashmir? 

“1 ho ground about it was tin n n copied b\ tin original city nl Srinagar the 
modern liauio of I’andrathnn being n corruption el tbo Son*krit Puranndhisthana 
« e ‘tlioo’d capitil Dr I Imilte lioweitr, suppose* the nnmo to bo derive! from 
Pandy and Duromlun tbo father of thel’andu. Tbo s^at of ^ovornment had Wd 
transforrod to tho prosent alto In king l’raorj*i na II noarlvSOO jtnrs before the 
foundation of tins templo but i he old city nasnot ennroly deserted until its destrnc 
tion by tiro in tho reign of Vbbiraanju about tin. yoar 1 V MO .Martand lies on 
tho Karowa abovo I'laniabad, and la oauly na bed from Islamabad Honan and 
Aclmbal ‘The rums of tl.o Uindu templo of Martand, or as it is commonly called 
tlioi’andu Kuru or the bouse of the Foi dm and hutus— tie cyclop* of the Last — 
are situated on the highest part of n harewa where it commences to rue to its junc- 
ture with the m untams, about dmilestastof Islamabad O^cupvjng, undoubtedly, 
the finest position in hashmir this noble ruin is tho most si rj; mg in size and 
situation of all the oxt ting teramn. cf Kashmir grandeur Tho temple itself is not 
now more than 40 feet in height, but it* solid walls and bold cutlines towering orer 
tbo fluted pillars < f tho surrounding colonnade give it a most imposing appearance 
There are no petty confused di tails, but oil are distinct and massive and most 
admirably guit.d to tli gent ml character of the building Many rain speculations 
haro beon hazarded regarding the dale ot erection of this temple, and the worship 
to which it was appropriated It is usually called ibe House of the Pandus by the 
Brahmins and by tbepcopile Martand', or the sun to which the temple was dedica- 
te! They are eotiroly c imposed of a blue limestone, which is capable of taking the 
highest polish, a property to which I mainly attribute the present beautiful state 
of preservation of most of tho Kashmuian dui dings ' Kot one of these temples has 
a name excepting that of Uartnnd which i- called in the corrupt Kashmirian pronun- 
ciation Matin, but they are all known hi the general name of Paudavnnki lari or 
‘Band us house a title to which they have no claim whatever unless indeed the 
atatemeutof Ptolemy can be considered of sufficient authority upon such a subjects 
lie any s ‘circa outem Bidaspum Pandovorum regio — the kingdom of the Pandas is 
upon the Betasta or I.Behat) that is, it corresponded with Kashmir This passage 
would seem to prove that the Pandavas t till inhabited Kashmir so late ns the se.-ond 
century of our era Omnting the correctness of this point there may be some 
truth in the universal attribution of the Knahmitmn temples to the race of Pandas, 
for some of these buildings date as high as the end ol the fifth century and tbeie 
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are othors that must undoubtedly bo much more ancient, perhaps even as old aa; the 
beginning of the Christian era Ono of thorn dates from 229 O. C, M * 

The Mnhabharata begins with snake worship and the ancient 
religion of Kashmir coincides with it 

•Who religion in Kashmir has in liko manner boon llindn from a very remote 
date. Originally, no doubt, ltwns Ophite ot snake. worship hut this is part of the 
llindn ritual, and tho N'ngas aro mcludod in the orthodox pantheon Tho adoration 
of Siva was soon ongTafted upon tin®, ei on if the two ritos were not originally identi- 
fied 11 0 have froquont occasions to notice the important flguro which snakes and 
snakodoitios make m the worship and traditionary history of Kashmir The extent 
and permanence of tho superstition wo may loam from Abnl Pazal, who observes 
thatm sovon hundred placos thero aro carvod figures of saakos wh’ohthey worship 
(in Essay on tho Hindu History of Kashmir, by H H Wilson)"t. 

Even now the longevity of the people of Kashmir is remarkable 

“Gandhara thus forms a most important link connecting India with the West, 
and it holds a umquo position among all the countries of India from the fact that 
its hi«tory may bo traced with remarkable continuity from tho times of tho Itig Veda 
even down to tho present day Its inhabitants, tho Gandhans, aro mentioned both 
in the Rig Veda and tho Atharva Veda , and Gandhara appears among the countries 
of India in Sanskrit litoraturo from tho period of tho Upanlshads onwards, in the 
earliest Buddhist literature, and m tho most Vnciont Indian inscriptions It remain- 
ed a Persian provinco for nbout two conturios , and, after the downfall of the Empire 
in 331 B C, it, together with the Persian provinco of ‘India’ or 'tho country of 
tho Indus • which had beon added to the Empiro by Darius not long after 516 B 0, 
camo under the sway of Alexander tho Groat Through Gandhara and the Indian 
province was exercised tho Persian influence, which so greatly modified the civilisa- 
tion of North Western India.”t 

The Mnhabharata has more historical and geographical backgrounds 
than the Ramayana to demonstrate the expansion of civilisation and 
religion, if not philosophy, in India It did not preserve the line of 
kings with events like Rajatarangim The Western theory of the home 
of early civilisation being outside India is Utopian, as civilisation is 
spread either by conquest or by trade Indian trade dates back to more 
than 2000 B C The products and manufactures were distnbuted m 
India through navigation more than any other means of transport. The 
well-known King Solomon changed the name of the hill Sandhiman to 
Suliman § This establishes the Hindu occupation before the reign of 
Solomon 

Religion and history are found combined in the Hindu Puranas and 
the great incident which is said to have led to the first ill-feeling between 
the step brothers, the Asuras and the Devas, was the unjust distribution 
of the Ambrosia churned out of the sea. The mountain Mandar was 

* Professor^ Walter It Lawrence’s “The Valley of Kashmir ’ pages 174, 170 and 165 
+ Professor Walter It. Lawrence’s “The Valley of Kashmir, ” page 299 (foot-note) 
t Professor E J Rap3on’s “ Ancient India,'* pages 81 82 
8 Professor Waiter It, Lawrence’s “The Valley of Kashmir," page 293. 
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the stftfT used In the churning and the H.Ktila vras the cord round it 
lhc Mintlar mountain is the Pnr.isniath hill in Bihar, in the old province 
of Bengal The great Kapiln, founder of SumUiya philosophy, excluded 
Bengal from Arj.akarta 

"Tl,# folbning Kshstrljn enter, through the extinction (nonperformance) 
of Uioir proper religious rile* and on account of not seeing (< e , in the atnence of 
tholr contact with) Brahmanai, lure been degridod to the brnlra caste in this world 

w* 

Tins is often wronglj referred to Bengal, etc,, but it should be read 
twth the III Chapter of the Manu Samluta, verses 14 — 16. The report 
of 1887 of the Archaeological Surtey of Bengal siyv — 

*' Mandar is mentioned in the Mahabharata not only in connection with the 
churniriR of tho Ocean lnthoiaraha i’urana it is parUculan«cd as a place of ptl 
grlmago \ dcop tank is mentloni'd at its toot to tho south, as also ono on the 
summit, as also tho Sapta-dhara and the Pancha dhara at its foot, there is mention 
also of a envo on ita neat side, which t cmld noithe' soo nor lv ar of it,is also men 
tionod in Nopalere Buddhist literature, (ftajondras Vopaleso Literature) in a manner, 
showing that in 'soka e time.lt iu> the «oat af learned Jatnns and incidentally 
tho passago bears out in a remarkable manner lei Thomas' supposition, that Asofca 
professed the Jaina religion, at least in tho earlier part of his reign, after his con 
Torsion from Brahmanism 

" Objects Nos 12, 13 and 14 are at Kahalgaon Kahalgaon, which is noticed 
inmneb detail by Cunningham <Vol TV) apj\ ars to mo to bo the place of Sacred 
Tirath mentioned in tho Mahabharata (the rock-cul Tornple, obJoH No 13, is men 
tioned by Uiouen Th'angl And tbe form and sculpture of the rock cut Temple 
would place it in tho earlier Gupta period, consequently the plnco where it stands 
must early have been a place of religious worship His still a place ot worship, 
not only to tho Muhammadans, who haTe a Darga (objo-t Vo 14) on the level plat- 
form htgheT up, on that same Island, hut by the lowor class Hindus who make 
offerings to the twin dinnitus Haji and linjman. who ore supposed to reside on, 
or in, the larger and the smaller rock in the nrer, at that place 

“As the Mahabharata distinctly mentions ono Ss, red bathing place in Champa, 
and I am not aware of anv other sacred place in the river, (for Jahangirs, the 
only other possible plnco, has been shown to have become so subsequent to the 
Mahabharsts and oven to Ilioaen Thsangl I have no option but to identify this 
place, which was cortainlv a place of some sanctity at the time of tbe Guptas, 
has been so all along and Is so now 'as attested bv the offerings msde to llsji and 
ifajman and tho t’ir’9 Dargahf with the Tirtha of Champa , and in that case I would 
identifj tho Gangal Dei Hill, with a temple on the top, a little to tho East of 
Kahalgaon (presently to he noticedl with the Dandaparnn mentioned in the ex- 
tracts from tho Mahabharata. .. particularly allude to tho vast lake 

liko expanse in which the nver Ganges is as it were lost here, because I conceive 
it was here and not at Jahangira, that the holy spot was, where Jahnu-muni per- 
formed austerities , and this may also be the vast and holy lake into which the 
Ganges is ssld to flow in the Mahabharata —but this fs pure speculation About A 
miles downstream from Kahalgaon is PatharghattB, object No 15 of the Bengal 
list Tho place is noticed by various travellers, hut Bishop Ueber is tho only one 
who gives somo description of the remain* there (Vol t, pages 264 to 2G3) “ 

* The Manu Samhitn, Chapter 10, verse 3 


The historian Mr. R Montgomery Martin, m Ins “Indian Empire," 
mentions that the dress of tiie people of Bengal was the ancient form of 
that of the Aryans as described b}' Arrian. 

“Tho dress, as described by Arnan, was precisely the two wrappers of cotton 
cloth, stitl worn by thepooplo of Bengal and by striot Brahmins everywhere ”* 

Further he makes an interesting allusion to the kings of Orissa, 
eg , Yajati Kesan and Ganga and Surjya Vamsa. 

“Tho history of Orisia, like all others In tho Doocan, begmB with princes 
mentioned in tho Mahabharata, describes m a very confused manner the successive 
occupation of tho country by Vicramaditya and Salivations, and the repeated invasions 
of Tnvans from Delhi, from a country called Babul (supposed to moan Persia), from 
Cashmere and from Smde, between tho sixth century before, and the fourth after 
Christ ” 

He also thinks that the Epic is an important source of history of 
Ancient India 

“ Onr present information divides itself into two classes , and comes either 
through tho channol of poetry, that is, of history travestied into fable, or else 
through the medium of Brahmin or Buddhist priests it muBt consequently be well 
searched and sifted before it can be rolled on ns unbiassed by political motive or 
sectarian prejudice "t 

The learned Vincent Smith says — 

“ The political history of India begins for an orthodox Hindu more than three 
thousand years before the Christian ora with tho famous war waged on tho banks 
of the Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and tho sons of Pandu, as related in the 
vast Epic known as the Mahabharata (Tho opoch of the Kaliyoga, 3102 B C , is 
usually idontifloi with tho ora of Vudhisthira, and the date of the Mahabharata 
war) But certain astronomers dato the war more than six centuries later (Cun- 
ningham, Indian Eras, pp 0 13) See Picot, J R \ S , 1011, p. 675 } and R. Shamasa 
try, Gavam Ayana (Mysore, 1903) But the modern cntic fails to find sober history 
in bardic tales, and is constrained to travol down the stream of time much farther 
before ho comes to an anchoragi of solid fact In order to bo available for the 
purpose of history, events must bo suscoptible of arrangement in definite chrono- 
logical order, and capable of being dated approximately, if not exactly. Pacts to 
which dates cannot be assigned, although they may be invaluablo for the purpose of 
ethnology, philology, and other sciences, are of no use to the historian ”J 

Philosophy is a branch of Hindu religion as the problems of practical 
questions offspiritual life naturally raise the questions of self-discipline, 
sacrifice, chanty and the contemplation of God Besides, the compat- 
abilily of evil with the goodness of God and the unequal distribution of joy 
and misery in life are the intellectual problems of religion. The fact is 
that the development of mind and spirit is traced in the theory of 
creation. From the early period of Vedas and Brahmanas the spmt 
of God, manifested m the stupendous phenomena of visible creation, 
was represented by seven apostles Those the world feared and admired 

* Hr. R. Montgomery Martin’s “Indian Empire," page 47 
t Mr R Montgomery Martin’s “ Indian Empire," page 43 
t Mr V, A Smith's “.Early History of India ” page 28 with note. 
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became heroes, till ai last what they rca,one 1 became God absolute, 
Narayana Thus Ancient India lonstructcd a system of belief and 
worship for the general body of men according to their abilities and 
culture There were seven schools of philosophy, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Vedanta, Na}a, Vaiccslnho and Chare aka by Kapila, Patanjali, Vyasa, 
Goutama, Kanada and Charvaka, respectively The last, Charvaka, 
being the conventional Epicurean theory, is not considered worthy of 
being called a philosophy in the Higher Hindu school of thought He 
was killed aftci the Great War of Kurukshettra and was the reputed 
adviser of Durjodhana 

The main aim of tm. gieat Epic seems to be that the ideal monarchs 
of self-restraint, like Suderslnna and Yudlusthira, ascended to Heaven 
in person as the great sages Narada and others did in days of tore 
The emancipation of the soul w'as not then a question of a chain of 
births dependent on the merits of works or its absorption into the pri- 
mordial essence of the Uni\crse For the cultured class the literature 
of Ancient India came into being Vcdic language was found unsuitable 
for the advancement of general culture and knowledge, and the perfected 
speech "Sanskrit" in poetry was thought to be the most convenient for 
learning the lessons by heart 

Valmiki is said to have been the pioneer m this respect, and he 
taught young children first to recite his compositions to musical accom- 
paniments, thus attracting the admiration of the assembly, for the learn- 
ed discourses of the educated and cultured sages could not be under- 
stood or be attracts e The dr} subjects of philosophy, with which the 
great Epic Mahabharata dealt in the midst of other things, were found 
not so interesting to the mass as the Kavja form of literature with the 
amusing deeds of Hanuman to enliven the assembly by showang the won- 
derful possibilities of beastly power when combined with divinity The 
Jatras of Bengal, even up to the last decade, observed this to amuse 
the audience m the pantomme of Hanuman 

The Vcdic poets were astrologers and astronomers, as the observa- 
tion of their sacrifices depended on the phases of the moon. In the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka of Vjasa mention of the planets is made for the 
first time The laws of Manu were silent about them, but their worship 
is included in the later code of Yajnavalkya These were at first seven 
with the seven sages, but became nine m consonance with the digits or 
mathemathics It is admitted that the development of Algebra, Arith- 
metic and Astronomj owed their origin to Ancient India. Medical 
science was much respected and was ranked with the Vedas as Upveda 
or a supplementary revelation under the tables of Ayurveda The Epic 
Mahabharata, treating as it does with everything worth knowing, was 




how the aboriginal race of India were displaced from Bengal and lived 
in Khaudaba Prasthn, and when they were displaced by the Landavas, 
went to the North-West Frontier, where Alexander found them, and 
clscu here 

" Storting from tho \\ oat, Alexander tho Great found Itawal Find! District in 
tlio linnds of tlio Takkas or Takslialts, from wliom its Grool iinrao of Taxiin was 
derived. Thu pooplo Ims boon trncO'l to n Scythian migration nbout tho Cth century 
B C , (such dates lnuo no pretonslon to bo anything raoro tlmn mlolllgont conjee 
tnres lmsod on wry inadequate ovidoaco With regard to tlio Takahnks, soo Colonel 
Tod nod tho nuthoritlos w liii li ho quotos, llajasthan, \ ol i p 53 passim, pp 93 it 
icq (Mndrna Reprint 1873 ) Tholr aottlomonta in tho 4th century BO Boom to 
linvo oxtondod from tho Pnrnparaisnn range (where Aloxnnd r found them ns tho 
I’nrno Tnkm palmrl or Kill Tnkno (f) ) in Afghanistan to d’-op into horthern India, 
Their Punjab Capital, Takshn«iln, or Tnxlln, was tho largost city which Alexander 
met with betweon the Indus and tho Jhetum (337 B C ) (Arrian The Brahman 
mythologiste, of course produce an Arvan j>edigreo for so important a personas 
King Tnkshn, nnd tnnko liim tlio son of Bhnrata nnd nephow of Bam Chandra) 
Salilmvnnn, from whom tho Snkn or Scythian era took its commoncemont (78 AD), 
is hold by some authorities to have bcon of Takshak des-ent (Tod, Bajasthan Vol 
i p 93 (od 1873) In tho 7th Century \ D , Tnki (Tnki, or Aenrur, 45 miles West of 
Lahore General Cunningham, Anc Geog of India, p 101, nnd .Wap vi (ed. 1871) 
This Tnki lies, however, considerably to the South East of tho Takshasiln of 
Alexander s expouditlon), porlmps donved fram the same race, was tho Capital of 
the Punjab The Scythic Tnskslinhs indoed, nro supposed to have beoa the source 
of the great Serpent Baco the Takshakns or INngns, who figure so prominently in 
Sanskrit literature and art, and whose nnmo is still borne by Naga tribes of our 
own day The Takkas remaining to the presont timo aro found only m tho Districts 
of Delhi and Knrnal They number ah ut 15,000, of whom three fourthB have 
adopted the faith of Islam 

“The words Aaga and Takshaka In Sanskrit both mean a ‘snake’, or tailed 
monster As the Taksiiakas have been questionably connected with the Sovtblan 
Takkas, so tlic Jiagas hove boon derived by conjecturo m the absence of evidence, 
from tho Tartar patriarch L'agas, the second son of I Ikhan (To! , Bajasthan, 
Vol 1 p 63 (ed 1873) , a very doubtful authority) Both the terms, Tfagas and 
Takshakns, seem to have been loosoly applied by tlio Sanskrit writers to n variety 
of non Aryan peoples In India, whose religion was of an anti Aryan type We 
learn, for example, how the fivo PandnTa bretherenof the Mahabharnta burned out the 
Snake-king Takshaka from his primeval Ehandavn Forest The Takshakas and Nngaa 
were the Tree and Serpent worshippers, whose rites and objects of adoration have 
impressed themsolves deeply on the architecture nnd sculpture of India They 
probably included in a confused manner, several different races of Scythic origin 
The chief authority on Tree and Serpent worship in India selected the term ‘Scythian* 
for the anti Aryan elements, which entered so largely into tho Indian religions both 
ancient nnd modern (Dr J Fergusson's Treo nnd Serpent Worship, pp 71,73 
(India Museum 410, 1808) For the results of more recent local research, see 
Mr Rivett-Carnac’s papers in the Journal of the As Soc , Bengal ‘The Snake 
Symbol in India’, Ancient Sculpturings on Bocks , 'Stone Carvings at Mampuri', 
etc , the Honourable Rao Sahib Yishvanath Knrayan Mandlik’s 'Serpent-worship 
in Western India', and other essays in the Bombay As Soc Journal, also, Reports 
of Archralogical Survey, Western India )”* 

"Sir William W Hunter’s “Indian Empire’’, pages 232 233 with notes 
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The Mnlnhlnrata mention'-- Tnkshnsih ns the capital of Janmejoya 
It >- evident from tin- tint the lolo.matiou took place from Indraprastha 
(Delhi) to Taksln-ih. 1 ho great Lpic and nrchmoiogicnl and other 
survey- testify to tin*, huropenn scholarship has traced it differently. 
The amorphous growth of colonisation i- not only a very important 
question of migration, hut In- a great hearing on the question ot the 
1 one of the ancient Hindu-, where the Veda- developed and grew 
and trade flourished If the An, an rare lmd entered India from the 
Himalaya- then that would have been the trndc route, hut it was not 
The 1 -oaic of shipbuilding w a- Bengal, and the ships of Bengal wcic 
famous from tin c immemorial, and the Lmopcaus and other traders came 
to Sa'gung fu- t adc before the fii-t century of Chri-l. The birthplace 
of \ ya-a i- said to hr m an 1 -land and for that In- name is Dv.aipayana 
He w.a- of blacl complexion nml that was why anothci adjective was 
adoed, c o lc wa- called Kri-hna Dv.aipaynn.a and there is a shrine hi 
the mland fanion- fo" the birth of the gn at author Vya-a, 263 miles 
from Calcutta l.vctv Bengali Almanac give- the description of the 
place, 1 c , the i-land 1- -urrounded by three river- Brahinana, Samkhya 
-nd Kocl, 5 mile- from the B. N Railway Station, Rowhela 

The Bengali almanac more than the other Indian almanacs, is 
followirg the old Hindu -v -u m of giving all nece-sary information 
wit/ in a brief eo-npa--, no* only about the d uly chart of the disposi- 
•ious of con-lcllaiion- and plain 1- to help tin observance of daily and 
periodical worship, but all ticcc-sary information for pilgrimages to 
-acred shrines for acquiring religious merit Iliac not only the 
birthplace of \>n-a 1- given but al-o -cveral shrines in the Himalayas 
arc mentioned where Vya-a performed religion- austerities Patanjal 
is raid to have performed his Yoga austerities in a village of Patan, 
ten mile- north of Mcman station in the district of Burdwan in Bengnl, 
and people vor-hip a Siva named after Imn. 1 here is also an image 
of Narayan in a village called P.andu-Kesava, twelve miles from 
B-’dankasramn It i- said to have Itcen brought by Arjuna from Heaven 
and established there. Lltvcn miles from Cnwnporo a Siva bearing 
the name of Valenki is worshipped, and the place of Vnlnuki's residence 
is ascribed to a lull 111 Jhan-i, Mnnikpur Branch Line of the G. I F. 
Railway, 5 miles north of Bnlulpur station. 

There is a Vy.as.a cave in a mountain two miles from Bilnspur 
station, from which there was a tnunol to the place of residence of 
Marl endayn, a sage, seven miles from it. This is now closed up with 
a stone The place of residence of the illuslrtous royal sage Visvnnutra 
is a place called Chantr.av.ala (power of morality) nenr Bu\ar station, 
where a Siva called Ramesvar was worshipped. Knptln performed 
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religious austerities in Ilandwar, named after him. The birthplace of 
Sita is ascribed to Janakpura, within 60 miles of Mokamch station In 
Monghyr there is the famous Sitakunda, whose mineral water is sold 
far and wide, and near it the famous king Jarasnndha is lying. Rishyas- 
ringa’s place of residence is in Bhagulporc, a few miles from Mokamch 
Ghat station The famous Kama’s plncc is ascribed to Kamngarh, in 
Midnaporc, Bengal, where the ruins of a big temple are lying. The 
birthplace of the sage Kasyapa and that of the progenitor of the Solar 
line are said to be at different places in Kashmir There is a Khandaba 
Forest in the Bombay Presidency 196 miles from Jubbulpore where small 
temples are found. 

Traditions in the sacred shrines establish, to a great extent, the 
missing links of the ancient history of India Bengal and Kashmir 
seemed to be the north and south poles of ancient civilisation Those 
who followed the path of absolute renunciation went from Bengal and 
Behar to the Himalayas to practise religious austerities Bengal and 
Beliar may claim justlj' to be regarded as the most ancient centre of 
civilisation, w’hcrc independence of thought and action was allowed, for 
from that place many great men were bom like Vyasa, Budha, Gou- 
rangya and Kalidasa 

In those days the Brahmans could not be punished and tyrants could 
do anything they liked. What cannot be cured must be endured, was 
the ruling maxim Bengal stood against it and the institutes of Manu 
and Yajnavalkja looked down upon such a country and the Brahmans 
were at the root of it, as Bengal had the moral courage to disown them 
Raghunandan and Gauranga established the prcdommcnce of Bengal in 
the religious world and the Naja philosophy of Navadwipa governed the 
other schools and soon became so famous tint students from all parts of 
India flocked there At Benares, the ancient seat of learning, Bengalis 
usurped the Naya seat and are there even now The black Bengali 
Vyasa or Krishna Dwaipayana, became Padarayann Vyasa at Badn- 
kasrama He too established his place of residence at Benares and 
established the image Adikesa\ a, but the evil inclination due to Kali-Juga 
predominated in the end The place where he resided was called Vyasa- 
Kasi, the abhorred place of the Saivas. 

There was no custom in civilised India which could permit of the 
curious situation of five husbands to one wife or the Niyoga system in 
the first three castes of the Indo Aryan family Briggs in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of Fcrishta (p 1 x in) says — 

11 Some of tho Tiindus assert that the tribes of Brahmin and Kshetrv (Kshatriya) 
existed fiom time immemorial, but that tho Rajputs are a modern tribe, only known 
since the beginning of the Kuljoog (Cali lugn, A M 3216) The rajahs not satisfied 
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with their married wives, lind frequently chlldron by thoir fomnlo slaves, ■who, al- 
though not legitimate successors to the throne, woro sfcylod ltajput3, or the chlldron 
ofthoTajah* * 

Vajutsa was the only t-on of Dhritarastrn by a Vaisya wife, who 
sunned the Great War and went over to the •ndc of the Pandavas before 
the war, and Dasratha too had a son by a Vatsya wife. It is evident the 
intcr-nnrnngcs between Kshatnya and Vaisya gave the children the 
name of Kshctrj m India for they combined In them trading faculties 
with legitimate ambitions of eas^ , princely habits of life nnd enjoyment. 
The quotations of independent European Historians of note prove 
bejond doubt the important connection of the Indian Epics with Bengal, 
Bchar and Orissa in the past. The Mahabharata furnishes important 
links and close relationship with the king of Kahngn. Chitrangada, 
king of Kalinga, must have been a powerful Kshatnya, whose daughter 
was won by Kama for Durjodhana at the Svayambara ceremony of 
marriage f 

" NecoTdiog to tho Mnhvvnmsn, the mother of Vijaya, tho conqueror of Ceylon, 
wn* a pnncc«s of Bengal, but her mother was a princes* of Kalinga, whonco Bho had 
Wn banished on account oflior immorality nnd vront with a caravan of merchants, 
going to Mngndha On tho way, while going through tho country of Lndlia (Modem 
Itidha or V estem Bengal) tho party u ns scattered by the attack of a lion which enp- 
tarwl tho princess nnd hecamo tho father of Simhnhnhu or Slhnbahu, tho father of 
Vijsyn Tins 'Kmhnbahu wnn pormittcd, for killing Ida fnthor, i t , tho lion, to clear 
tho forest nnd found the kingdom of .Northern Kalinga, tho capital of which was Sim- 
hapurn It is qulto probable that tho village of Singur in tho Uooghly district of 
‘South-\Vc*t' , rn Bengal is identical with Sunbnpurn, tho now capital of Northern 
Kalinga” t 

In the great battle the army of Kalinga followed the lead of Bhaga- 
dalta, king of Kamrupa, and in the famous formation of Drona, which 
cost Ablumanyu's life, the c aid army was placed at its neck. Srutayas, 
the king of Kalinga, was said to have protected Jayadratba from the 
attacks of Blnma and Arjuna. Jarasandha was a well-known and power- 
ful king of the Mahnbhanln Buchanan’s Statistics, Vol. II, furnish 
important clues to the places of the Epic occurrances’ — 

1 Major Wilford says tlmtSagnlais anothor ancient namo of Mungger, but I do 
not know on what authority , and such of tho Pandits, as welt as vulgar of the placo, 
as I have consulted, nro totally ignorant of tho nnmo Theromaln of antiquity, which 
according to tradition goes farthest back, is on a hill called Nauyagarhi, south east 
about four miles from Munggor It is *aid to havobeon tbo prison whore Jarasandha, 
king of Magadhn, lnd confined 8a, 000 of tho princos of India, whom in pursuit of uni- 
versal monarchy ho had tah<n prisoners, nnd intended to sacrifico to tho gods, 
but fortunntoly ho was killo 1 by Bhim, tho brother of Yudhisthira who afterwards 
contested the sovori igntj of lndln with his kinsman Buryyodhana” § “ Major Wil- 
ford seems to have boon ablo to find sorno authority, for considering Itnjmahal as a 

’Mr It Montgomery Martin's “ Tho Indian Empire ' page 42 (footnote) 
tTho Mnhnbhnrnta, filianti Parin, Clmptor IV 
Jit Id Bnnerjco s “ History of Orissa,” Vol I, page 40 
5 Buchanan’s Statistics, pages 45 4G Vol 11 
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place of noto in groat nntlqulty, and says, {Aslntlck Researches, Vol 0, page 31) that 
Balaram, tlio brother of hrlchna, after Ins tsars with Banasur, whoso residence is 
still allots n mar Pnrnnn a (Pnrnrnh) built llnjngnlm or Hnjnmalml, on the banka of 
tlio Ganges, which roust not bo confounded ssitli I’atna, tho Bajagnha of Jarasandhn 
I presumo tberoforo that Major 11 llford moans our Bajmahn), nliicli In fact if at 
no groat distant from thoi it v of Banasur, that I bare doscnbed in my account of 
Dinnjpur and near l’uramya lbato not been ablo to traco any work attributed to 
that boro ’* “11 hore Major Itonnell pieces Plintulcn is Sbumusbptir Jafurabad, a town 
with 300 houses and some lonsidorablo religious edifices It may be considered as a 
suburb of Pliatulm Bnikantlmpur is a town at least ns largo as Phntuha, but has 
not so mnnv good houre-", i* rather in a etat> of dccat, and is chiefly inhabited by 
ivoavors Bn kanthapur i- a romarkablo placo of worship The mother of Man 
Singha died at this place, and, where she was burned, a Baradwan, or Hall with 12 
doors, was built b\ her son and several temples wore at the same time endowed. On 
tins occasion tin (iov. rnor was favoured with a dream, in « bich he was' Informod 
of the placo in the river, where Jarnsandha had one day thrown an amulet (Tantra’, 
tiiat ho usualU wore on his arm, nnd such dreams bolng always true, the amulet was 
found It is a atom representing a Lingga ndorned with four human heads It n 
alleged, that at the Mvaratri JOO (Ml po iplo assemble "t 

“The mo*t remarkatdo place of flindu warship is in a email marshy lake at the 
old Bi at of the Thorus , al le 1 Gorging Itis-aid to bo montioned in the Rsmayana 
ofta’miki that llisirith the father >f llama while lung in wait for game near a 
riTer, shot Sr >ran the son of \ndhak Mum mistaking him for a deer or wild beast 
Andhak, aith mgh a Muni passing lit. time in filont lontemplatiou of diune things, 
was of 'ow degree but b itigr-rt hih, and withal rather lra-uible, be cursed the 
king of Ayodhy a, who bad killed bis eon, and in consequence llama and Lakshmon, 
the king’s sons, pas-ed 11 years in the woods, where they had mans troubles About 
10 years ago it was somehow discovered, that in the Tharus old lake called Gandar 
Jhil m the vulgar language, there is a deep pool, end that it was thore that Dasarath 
killed sravan It has aleo been discovered, that this had been Ithe place where Gan- 
dharba, another «ilent contemplntor was wont to prat On thee accounts about 
500 people assemble to bathe m the pool on the new moon in Mngb The claim to 
Gandharba Mum may bo vert good but in the legend of Valmiki, there is a strong 
circumstance mentioned against this- being the place where Sravan was killed, for 
it is there stated, that the unfortunate nflair took place on the Tamasa, a river, 
which passes Aremgar, and is called Tangus (Tonse River! m tbe language of men.'^ 

‘The Raja of Mahaulisars that he is of the same family with tbe Jayanagar 
Raja, descended of Bharats, the brother of Ramachandra This prince after Rama 
assumed the Government of Ayodhya, went to assist Tuddhajit, his mother’s brother, 
king of Kekaya against tho Gandharbas who had invaded the country Having 
expelled theso he built two cities, of which one was Srinagar, and left there his 
two eons, Taksha and Puikal According to the Desmala of the Saktisanggam 
Tantra, Kekaya is situated between tbe Brahmaputra River and Kamrup, that Is 
to say It is the country we call Bhootan, which, in Sangaknta, is otherwise calhd 
Salya, but 1 am told, that Valmiki considers Kekaya as the same with Kasmini. 
However such discordancies may be reconciled, many pretend that Srinagar, near the 
source of the Ganges, is the city built by Bharata, and that the Suryabangsis of 
Mahaulgcame from Kumau, in that vicinity ’’ 


* Buchanan’s Statistics Tol II, page G7 

t Buchanan’s Statistics, pages dI-15, Vol I 

* Buchnnan a Statistics, p 3SC, Vol II. 



The origin of the name of Magadha, as given in the Purans, 
bears out the significant fact in the Astika Parva of the Mahabharata 
that Garuda disgorged a Brahman and his Sudra wife. 

“In the Ayodhyakanda, of the Skaadka Puran, although supposed to have been 
written by Vyas, ’a ho also composed the Samba Puran, a totally different account is 
given. It is there stated that Dasaratha Raja, the father of Rama, who flour- 
ished in the silver age (Tretyug) man) thousand centuries before Samba, brought 
these Brahmans from Sakadwip to a great feast, where many Munis and persona of 
the sacred order were assembled After the feast, the Brahmans of Snkii were loaded 
with presents and sent home This same book mentions that a, certain bay a, Who 
had been king of the whole world within the seas for 6,000 years, gave great offence 
to Soryya> by applying to the Brahmnns who studied the Vedas, and for neglecting 
the Brahmans of Snryya On this account the king and all his Brahmanas were 
afflicted with the leprosy and were told by Suryya, that they could only be cured by 
drinking the water in which his Brahmans, the Sakadwipis, had washed their 
feet On this account, the king and his Brahmans went to the banks of the milky 
sea, and were cured Kristina afterwards brought 18 families into Jatnbudwip, in 
order to cure hiB son Samba of the lepiosy. When the care had been performed, 
these Brahmanas, called Magas, wished to return to their own country, but Krishna, 
Narad and others were very desirous for them to stay, and having persuaded them, 
Krishna prayed to tho Magas and sent them to Magadha, to which they were conduct- 
ed by Samba, and placed at Sambakhyagram, north from Giribraja (Qinyak), where 
he resided Although Samba thus lived close to the capital of the Bnhadrathas, 
then the chief kings of India, he is raid in this book to have been the great king, but 
there is still another circumstance more troublesome to reconcile aith anything like 
history ’ * 

There are thirty Kashmiri learned Brahmanas families m Behar 
quite distinct from the other Brahmanas f Upanchara Basu, the ancestor 
of the famous king Jarasandha, with whom the story of the great Epic 
begins, lived in Magadha (pp 29 “Martin’s Eastern India”, Vol I). 
The place Ekchackra is identified with Arah. 

“The name Arah is said by the Pandits of the place to be properly A.ra, and to 
be a corruption of Arany a, which in the Sangsknta signifies a waste This name was 
given by the five sons of Pandu, the place then being a forest, where they performed 
several great works In particular the Pandits allege, that it was here where the 
five brothers married Draupadu Such marriages are now totally illegal, nor could 
any one of these chiefs have now married this lady, as she was of the same family 
with themselves in,the male line This is only curious as it shows that the Bindu 
taw has in modem time3 undergone great changes m other matters, as well as in 
the introduction of caste. It must be, however, observed, that this custom oi several 
brothers having a common wife is still very prevalent among the Buddhists of 
Tibet The Pandit of the survey doubts very much of Ara having been the scene of 
this marnage, and the derivation of the name from the Sangsknta seems exceed- 
ingly doubtful In Persian the name is written Arah The place is said to be also 
called Ekachakra, implying the people to live in unanimity, a virtue for which at 
present they have by no means the credit X 

— ‘ ■ — ' — — o — ■ " ■■■ 

* Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern'Indial, page 153, VoL 1 
t Buchanan's Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 156, Vol L 
X Buchanan s Statistics (Martin’ e Eastern India), page 413, VoL I 
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“Tlio piiiicipnl remain of nnt irjui I > in this ilmi on in l!nutn*gnr, wlmh as 1 
liavosnhl, dorlvos its nnmo from tlio )nung princo Itolntiunn, tlio Bon of Harischandra 
a king of tlio fnmllj of thoson in tlin mmt rtmoto | oriodA of Hindu logond Whothor 
or not ltohitwvn roshloJ tlioto, mm bo doubt'd lint bis unngi, tboro can bo littio 
doubt, continued to lio worshipped in tlio fortress until do-i'rojod b) tlio roil of 
Aurungxob Sucli, nt Ion Fit, is tlio gonornl tradition nndnl) tlio circmnstoncos nro 
lilglil) proliablo ’ * 

"Among tlio orthodox Hindus Buddlm is not consider'd ns stnonjmous with 
Bhagnwnn a deitx or Muni a saint but is nlwaxs tnlkod of ns 01 o peraonago, nn 
incarnation of \isbpu nnd in an inscription found nt Buddlm On} a, of which a 
translation has been published in tin \sintuk Ibsoaribcs (Vol 1 p £31) this is 
fully stafod it is thorn mentioned bj the nutlior of tlio inscription that Buddha 
tlio incarnation of a part of tidinii, nnd tiio enmo with Han appeared nt tlio com- 
moncomont of tlio Kali>ug in a wild an 1 dreadful fore3t, nnd that Amar, ono of the 
nino Jowels of tho Court r f 1 ikrnmadit) a, haring discorered this place of th supremo 
being in the forost, caused on imago lo bo m ido, nnd n holy tomplo to bo constructed, 
and therein were setup tho dmno foot of lislinu tno images of tlio Pnndus, of 
Brahma, and tho rest of tho Uivinitios Tins place according ha tlio inscription, 
is called Buddlm Gnyo, nnd tho forefathers of him who shall pirforuo tbo cere 
mony of tbo Sraddbn nt this place, shall obtain salvation, ns is mentioned in tho 
Vayu Purnn "t 

Gaya is one of the oldest and the most respected shrines of Hindus 
in India It is held in \cr) great esteem b} literate and illiterate alike, 
even non. 

"The chief placo of worship among tbo Hindus is on tlio Pangclmne rivor, 
uhere it passes between tbo hill called Ginbrnja nnd the former nbodo of Jarasandha 
About 5,000 people are said to bathe there on the I’urnatm of Knrtik Be3t from 
Ginjak, on tbo south side of the above mentioned ridge near its centre ore five 
springs, four of them hot, nnd dedicated to worship At these springs, on tho Tiluga 
Saugkranti, from 8 to 10,000 people ass 'tnble to bathe, nnd tho hajagnha Brahmans 
have the small profits that accrue Theso springs are eituntod in a row parallel to 
the hill, and are collectirelj callod Tapjban.1 

“ It must be observed, that on the west cxtremit) of tho hill, towards tho plain 
where Jarasandha is said to bare been killed, and from whence three is nn opening 
to what is most peculiarly called Itajngnba, there is a road ascending the lull 
exactly similar to that nt the east end, and I have no doubt, that it reaches this 
temple, and oould have served no other purpose, but as opening a communication with 
it, although by the natives it is considertd as the remains of a fortification In this 
I have no doubt, that they are entirely mistaken The only image that I saw near 
the temple, was n small one excecdinglj decayed, which was found in the bottom of 
the tank It represents a four-armed female with a child on her knee § 

“The idea of Jnrasandha’s house having been seated on the hill Giribraja, so 
generall) believed in the country, seems to derive its origin from n verse in tbo 
Bhagwat, which mentions that Krishna, Bhima nnd irjun disguised as mendicants 
went to Giribraja, where was the son of Bnhadratha (Jarasandha), and at the time 
when mendicants were usually admitted, the) went into the palace, and saw the king 6 

* Buchanan a Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India) page J32 Tol I 
f Buchanan s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), pages 69-70 Vol I 
Jl bid page 78, Vol I 
§ I bid page 80, Vol I 
1 1 bid page 81, Vol I 
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'"there (ire caves, one of them assigned to the Lomas or Romas, the reciters of 
the Jlahabliarata, and the otheT to Kama, one of the heroes who was said to have 
practised asceticism (pp 104 ibid) ’ 

Regarding the colonisation of the diffeient parts of India the 
European Historian Martin’s views will be found interesting — 

" Swayambhawa, the founder of the kingdom of Vithora, by the whole of what 
is called the golden age iSatya Vug), preceded Vaiwaswata, the founder of the king- 
dom of ltosala and the latter was the gieat grandson of Manclu, while Budha who 
founded the adjacent kingdom of Kuru, and reigned at Pratisthan, opposite to 
Prayng, about the same ti ue with Vaiwaswata whose daughter he married, was 
the grandson of Atri 1 look upon these Brahmadika3, therefore, as the leaders 
of a colony, which at the end of the goldon age, settled m India, and assumed the 
name of Brahmans, as being farther advanced In the art3 than the descendants of 
Swaynmbhnwa it 3 more earU princes I look upon it also as probable, that these 
personages came from Western Asia, introducing with them the Sangsknta language, 
generally admitted to be radically the same with the Persian dialect, while the 
languages spoken among all the rude tribes that inhabit the fastnesses of India, and 
which are probably remains of its ancient tongue, have no sort of analogy to the 
languages of the west. In the history of Kashmirs, preserved by Abul Fazil, 
Kasyapa, who was the son of Manclu, is said to have introduced the BrahmanB (that 
is, a colony of civilized men) into that country, and the traditions of Bohar State, 
that he there founded a city of which I was shown Borne of the remains These no 
doubt were of much later date than the time of Kasyapa, although he may have 
been the founder of the city to which they once belonged One of the sons of 
Kasyapa, named Viwaswa, is supposed to be now the deity presiding over the sun, 
owing probably to his having introduced from Persia the worship of that luminary, 
and, from flattery, his descendants were usually cnlled the family of the sun (Surya- 
bang6a) Bis son Vaiwaswata, who, in a former transmigration, had been Satya- 
brata (perhaps Noah), founded the kingdom of KoBala, long one of the most powerful 
in India, and built the city of Kosalapuri, or Ajodhya * 

“Buddha was horn about 1366 years before Christ, he being the son in-law of 
Vaiwaswata, it is probable that this prince may have been horn about the year 4399, 
and we may allow him to have been S3 yeais old when he founded Ayodhya, and 
the kingdom of Kosala In the genealogies may be found several different lists 
of bis successors, who are commonly supposed by Pandits to have succeeded each other 
from father to son by right of primogeniture, nor did one prince fall to leave his 
kingdom to his eldest son for many generations (Asiatic Researches, Vol 2, p 130) 
This, however. Beams to be a mere supposition taken for granted, because in some of 
the genealogies the names follow each other without any remark, for the direct line 
failed in Amhansha, and went to the descendants of his brother, and Bharata 
usurped the Government for 14 years from his elder brother Rama’’ + 

Paleolithic implements found m Onssa and the delta of Bengal 
with the account of Sagar, king of the Solar dynasty, and ancient re- 
mains and traditions connected with the Pouramc and Epic accounts, 
give clear mdicationsdhat the early ancient home and the Indian colo- 
nisation of Aryans took place on the seaside of Bengal and Onssa 
The theory of Noah’s Ark, and Mandar hill being the churning staff to 

* Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), pages S30-3S1, Vol. II 

t Buchanan's Statistics (Martin 8 Eastern India), page 331, Vol II 
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skim the ocean lo bring out the ambrosia of life bears this out Bengal 
lias been famous for shipbuilding and trading in India 

Hie bare outlines of the idol figures of gods like Kali of Kabghat, 
Jagannatli, Sublndra and Balarama of Puri point to the age of the art 
when it was mils infancy, and there is the w ell-known tradition and 
squib at \ isvakarma, to whom the workmanship of the wooden figures 
of Jagannatli, etc , arc ascribed, and the author’s name is identified with 
the name of the king of beaten, Indra (Indradyumnn) The name 
Indradjumna implies that he has wealth like the king Indra He was 
said to have descended from the Solar dynasty of kings Pounme 
account connects Jagannatli with Narayana and Narada, and what is 
more, the very nim tree on whose bough Krishna lost his life by being 
shot by an arrow, was said to hate been curved out for the very first 
figures of the gods which have been renewed every twelfth year since 
then Thus the Epic connection is also established. 

The popularity of Pun and its presiding deity, Jagannath, seems 
to precede the Budhistic age The disposition of the three gods and 
their mutual relationship established their connection with the sequel of 
the Mahabharata War — that the throne which went to the sons of Puru 
and Yadavas was again lost by the curse of Yajati upon his son Yadoo 
and eventually passed to Subhadra’s grandson, Pankslut. What 
Bhagiratha did to his ancestors, the sons of Sagara, Krishna, Balaram 
and Subhadra did to their ancestors to release them from the curse of 
Yajati This is the sjstem of deliverance bj r Pitnjajna, which system 
the Mahabharata elucidates. In Tntha-Jattra Parva, Chapter CXIV, m 
Kalinga Baitarani, the Pandatas with Draupadi offered oblations to 
their manes and the sacrifice of \ lsvamittra took place. It can be justly 
inferred that Daksha Yajna was performed there. For ready reference 
the translation of the chapter is given It speaks for itself — 

“Vaislmmpayana said — 0 Janmejoya, thereupon the Pandavas started from the 
Housiki and Went, one after the other, to all the sacred shrines 0 king, going to 
the sea where the Ganges mingles with it, he performed the sacred ceremony of n 
plnnge in the centre of the flv9 hundred rivers 0 descendant of Bharata, that 
ruler of earth, the hero, accompanied by his brothers then went along the shore of 
the ocean to the land of the Kalingas Lomasha said. — 0 son of Kmiti, this is 
Kalinga where flows the river Vaitaram, where (on the banks of which) Dharma 
performed sacrifices under the protection of the celestials This is the northern 
bank (of the Tnitorani) always frequented by the Brahmanas, inhabited by the 
Rishis, suitable for performing sacrifices and adorned with a hill it rivals the path 
by which a virtuous man fit for going to heaven goes to the celestial region In the 
days of Tore, the Itishis performed sacrifices at this spot 0 king of kings, here at 
this spot Kudra seized the sacrificial beast O king of kings, he then exclaimed. 
‘This is my share 0 best of the Bharata race, the (sacrificial) beasts being thus 
taken away, the celestials then thus spoke to him. “Do not cast covetnous eyes on 
the property of others Do not disregard all the righteous rules.’’ They then 
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addressed pleasing words of glorification to Rndra (Sira) They gratified him with a 
sacrifice and they offered him suitable honours Thereupon, giving up the beasts, 
he went away by the path trodden by the celestials 0 Yudhutlura, hear from 
mo what then happened to Rudrn The celestials from the fear of Rudra set apart 
for eternity the best portion of all shares (of a sacrifice) eucli as was frosh and not 
stale The man, who bathes at this spot and recites this ancient story, sees with his 
human oyes the path that loads to the celestial rogion 

“Vaishampayana said —Thereupon all the highly exalted Pandavns with 
Draupadi descended to the Vnitarim and offerod oblations to the Pitns. 
Yndhisthira said ‘—0 Lomoshn, behold, how great is the merit of a pious 
act 1 Having bathed in this spot with proper form I seem no more to touch 
tho world of men 0 vow-obsemng RishU through jour grace I seo all the regions 
Thisistho sound of the recitations (of tho Vedas) by the high-souled Rislns Lomasha 
said*— 0 Yudhistlura, 0 ruler of men, the place from which you hear this sound, is 
distant from hero threo hundred thousand Yojanas, keep quiet O King, this is tho 
celestial forest of the solf-create (Biahmat where, 0 King of kings, the powerful 
Vishwamltrn performod his saonficos In which sacrifices tho self croito (Brahma) 
gave away to the illustrious Kashynpa, as Dakshina, this earth with all its rnoun 
tains, rivers and oountrios 0 son of Kunti. as soon ns earth was givon away, she 
became sad , and thus she spoke in angor to the exalted lord of tho world *0 
exalted one, you should not have givon me awn} to any mortal Your this giving me 
away would come to nothing, for l am going down to the nether world ’ O Ruler 
of earth, seeing tho earth sad and despondent, the exalted lhshi, Kashyapa, gratified 
hor by a propitiatory act. 0 son of Pandu, thereupon tho earth was gratified with 
his ascetlsm She again rose from tho water and remained ns a sacrificial altar O 
king, yonder beforo us is tho spot with tho distinct form of that sacred altar O 
great king, ascondmg it, become great in proweBS 0 king this is that snored 
altar stretching as far ns tho sea , bo blessed by ascending it , and of yourself 
aoroBStho sea. When you will ascond it to dny, I shnll porfora the ceremony to nvert 
nil evils from you, for, O descendant of AJnmira, this altar here, ns soon ns it is 
touched by a mortal, goes down into the sen ‘t bow to the Qol who protects 
tho univorso, I bow to tho God who is beyond tins universe O lord of gods come 
noar this salt, son Tho fire, tho sun, the organ of generation water, the goddess, 
tho Beod of Vishnu, nectar and the navel of nectar The god of firo is the organ that 
goneratod you (ocoan). Tho earth is your body Vishnu gnvo the seed that cancel 
yourboing, You are the navel of nectar ' 0 son nf Pan lu, vou must recite tho above 
words of truth, and ns you reclto you must quickly ascend this altar O Pandava, 
thus thoso words of truth must bo nudibh recited , and wlulo thus reciting them 
ono muBl plungo into this lord of rivers (ocoan) 0 snn of Kunti, 0 best of the 
Kurus, else tins lord of waters of divine origin, this great mean must not be 
touched even by tho end of a Kusa (grass) Vaishan pay ana said —Thereupon 
whon the ceremony to avort evils had been complotod, the lngb-*ouled Yndlnstlnra 
went into tho sen Having performed all that the Kidii (Lomasha) had oiler, d 
he wont to tho JIahendra (mountain) and spent tho night there ” * 

There is one significant fact above all to hold Bengal and Orissa 

as the place where the first creation of man fooh place, for the Mongo’o- 

Dravidian type predominates there. The Santlnls of Chhota Nagpur 

represent the Draudian type and the central regions of India 1 clong to 

the Ary o-Dra vidian group It proves the theory that the cad) pcop 

no fixed habitation. They went to Mongolia and Dravid a 
— . . . . — ? 

•Tho Mnhabharata, Chapter CXIY, Yana Farm page ITT T(r-e« 1— 
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tlicir descendants returned to tlicir home they formed the Mongolo- 
Dr.avidi.an group, and those Ary.ax who moved to Central India hy 
intcr-marmgc formed the Ary a Dravidnn group Along the ridges of 
the Himalayas the Mongolian type is represented hy the Bodo of 
Assam, Garungs of Nepal, Lopclns of Sikkim and Darjeeling, and 
the Pcytho-Dravidiaiis arc the Lann and the Coorgs of Western 
India, and from the valley of the Ganges to Ceylon the Dra vidian type 
prevails The pure Arya race in India can only be determined strug- 
gling for existence in the nudst of the uncivilised people, the Asuras, 
who were beastly for their selfish ends a-, denounced in the first Sloka 
of Valmiki before he undertook to write the Ramaynna 

The original fight seems to have started from the idea of race 
propagation and an easy method of life To reign is worth everything 
was the idea of the Asuras, hut the Devas or Aryas tried to find out 
by labour how one could live long with wisdom so that one’s labour 
would not be lost to posterity This is the ambrosia churned out of 
the ocean in the Puranas and the cause of the fight between the Devas 
and Asuras. The sages took both «ides and w ere ultimately divided 
The god Siva was worshipped hy the Asuras 

An annual Fair takes place on the Stvaratn festival in Bhagulpur 
where there is a Siva called Srigcswar after the sage Rishyasnnga, who 
lived m Smghcswara, 24 miles from Raghopur Station on the B N Ry 
Line, which starts from Semana Ghat on the Ganges opposite Mokamch 
Ghat One and a half miles from Mokamch there is a place where, it is 
said, Parasurama lived The place of residence of the famous charitable 
Kama is ascribed to the place called Kama-Garah in Midnapure District, 
within Jhalabari Thana, where the remains of a big temple are found 
All these shrines connected with local traditions cannot be spurious 
imaginations of men to make money There is a story of the king 
Indradyumna told by Markendeya in the Mahabharata which connects 
Krishna with Jagannath of Puri, who was established by the king of 
that name, and its age is very very ancient 

“Vaishampayana said — Tlie Ulshi? and the Tandaras again a«hed Morhendeya, — 
‘Is there any who possesses longer lifo than you 1’’ Uo told them, Yt_s, there is a 
royal sago named Indradumna Ilis virtuo being diminished, ho fell from hearon 
crying, ‘Hy achievements are lost' He came to me and ashed, ‘Do you know met’ 
To him said I, ‘From our eager desire to acquire virtuo we do not stay at ne place 
We live for one night only in one village or in one town A man like us theref 're 
cannot possibly know who you are Tho fasts and vows that we are to observe make 
uS weak in body, therefore we aro unable to follow worldly pursuits to earn wealth ’ 
Ho said to me, ‘Is there anyone who posses«es a longer life than yont’ X replied 
There lives an owl named Fravaharna on the Himalayas He is older than I He 
may know you. That part of the Himalayas where he lives is far from this place 
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Krislun and Vyasn Tlic Ramayana, with Vogi-Vasistha and Adliyatma 
Rnnnyun, cannot be ■superior to the Maliabharatn Vogi-Vasistha denis 
with Vedanta philosophy and Adhyatinn Rarmyntn is said to have been 
composed by \ y.asa in seven divisions of 4000 Slohns which deals with 
Karma, Blnkti, Dharma and politics and there is also Rama Gita It is 
not so popular as the Ramayana or the Mahnbharntn Vynsa explains 
the duties of man in different stages and spheres of activity in a 
methodical arrangement by examples He introduced in the Epic the 
system of example, being better than precepts for realisation of the 
intricacies of religion and truth European scholars compared Goutama 
with Aristotle, Kanada w ith Thnbs, Jaimini with Socrates, Kapila with 
Pythagoras, Patanjali with Zeno, and Vyasa with Plato The authority 
of Vyasn was unquestioned, as so many Puranas were ascribed to him 
The Indian Epics, however changed, comprised the most valuable part of 
ancient history and geography 

The rosaries of Tuhi wood and berries called Rudrahsha are used 
In counting prayers to Krishna and Siva, respectively, and the wooden 
gods were the most ancient emblems till figures of stone and metal 
came Into vogue to combat the wear and tear of time Trees were 
worshipped from the very early times and Akshaya-Bata at Allahabad 
Fort and Bodhidruma of Gaya arc well-know n The images of Jagan- 
nath from Nim trees continue the old idea of Nature worship, which was 
the earliest form of worship It still lingers m the worship of Sasthi, 
the goddess of children, with the branches of Aswatha and Bata for the 
propagation of children 

1 In the Yizsgapatam distract, a peculiar caste is the Qola, a pastoral caste like 
the Goalas of Bengal and the Gauras of Northern Onsea They are said to be 
descended from Krishna himself, and their social 6tatus is fairly high They nro 
distributed all over the Tolugu country and contain many different sub divisions ” 

“The Yaishnavas are burnt and pay special reverence to Purushottama or 
Jagannatha of Pan ’’ * 

The oversea dominions of the Kahngas are given thus* — 

“Ka'ingn had built up a gTeat overseas ompire aud spread its colonies as far as 
the Philippine Islands in the East and far South into the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago Very probably Chandragupta found out that it would not be possible 
for him to upset the power of Kalinga So it was left for his grandson, the great 
Asoka, to conquer Kalinga t 

“The Kallngan origin of the earliest colonists from India does not depend 
merely on the term now applied to Indians in the Indian Archipelago, but also on 
definite archaeological and historical evidence Dunngthe reign of the Chola king, 
Kajendradeva Farakesarivaman, one of the younger sons of the great'Chola conqueror, 

* Professor K D Banerji’s “ History of Orissa "Vol I, pages 25 26 

t Professor K. D Banerji’s “History of Onssa,’’ Vol, I, page 62 



Bajendra Chola I Hangaikondan, an expedition was sent to Ceylon some time before 
17th August, 1055 This inscription is to be found in the Manimangalam or the 
Bajagopala Perumal temple in the TanjOTe District It 13 recorded that this army 
captured the king Vira-Salamegha (Yira-Salamegan) who was beheaded. There was, 
therefore, a long of Ceylon belonging to a Kalingau dynasty, which country bad 
itself lost its independence long before that date further records of the colonisation 
of Further India and the Indian Archipelago by the people of Kalinga ib to be found 
in the History of Burma and Siam.”* 

The discovery of coins in Mayurbhanja State with the legend in 
Greek script and the old Persian language bears testimony to the 
communications and trade relations. 

•Professor It. D Banerji's “History of Orissa,” Vol I, pages 91-95 




PHILOSOPHY AND EELlGJON OP LOVE. 


The \cry creation of the Universe is ascribed to the love of God 
Maya It is the finding of ancient Hindu philosophy. Fancy charms 
men and women more than rcalit} All things on earth are immortal 
but the spirit of lo\ c He dies who leaves no image behind, but he 
who does is immortal The customs, manners, laws arc like leaves on 
the tree which wither and grow— the} have never been fined and 
stationary but change with the time The world is a beautiful book, 
but is of little use to those who arc not taught to read it. Noble blood 
is an accident of birth, but noble actions characterise the great 

The Atharva Veda Heals with the science of medicine and magic, 
etc , and the Angirasa familj, who were the great exponents, were thus 
st} led Atharva Anglrasa Divine love is represented in tncart of healing 
and all the ancient sages practised it The book of medicine and art of 
healing as a science became so important, that it received the name of 
AyurVeda, the science of longcvit}, and occupied an equal if not 
higher place than the Ancient Indian Vedas The fight between Devas 
and Asuras was the theme of the Bharata Samhita, either for the pos- 
session of Tara, the wife of Brihaspati, or for the possession of the throne 
of Heaven between Indra and Bntta 

But the age in which the Mahabharata grew was not the time of the 
origin of civilisation, when rough passion contrasted favourably with 
the cold calculation of all sorts of considerations The difference of 
the Indian Epic ideal of an ancient royal princess like Draupadi is real- 
ised if placed side by side with the Calevala, the Finnish Epic, where 
a bride of gold and silver is forged by the Divine Smith for Wamamonier, 
who was at first very pleased to have his wife such a wealthy girl, but 
soon found out that in spite of fires and furs, whenever he touched her 
she froze him Draupadi was not so She was the life and soul of 
the Pandavas The Hindu creation is the work of Ma}a or love The 
origin of love has exercised philosophers of Ancient India to connect it with 
the creation, and Ad} a-Sakti Uma, the consort of Siva, or Lakshmi of 
Narain, either of them is represented Love at first is like a mirage, the 
relation of a previous existence Deep affection is of slow growth and 
it is won by deep devotion Love must arise from the heart and not 
by constraint. The poets sang of it, and it is as mysterious as ever, for it 
has no connection with flesh and blood Love is the product of the highest 
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culture, in man and woman it is not usually the fruit of a marriage 
Love gives an instinctive insight into the human heart and defies distance 
and the elements When the five elements are exercised by Nature, 
then the creation takes place under Samkhya system of philosophy The 
religion and philosophy of the Hindus have made love the stepping- 
stone to heaven, and Yudhisthira and Sudarsana, the two ancient kings, 
whom their wives could not disillusion from the path of rectitude, went 

to heaven in person 

" Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above, 

For love is heaven and heaven is love 

, “ And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s drop refined and clear, 

•Tls that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a dutious daughter’s head ” (.Scott) 

The first symptom of love is timidity in a man and boldness m a 
girl The two sexes have a tendency to approach and each assumes the 
qualities of the other. Love makes an alliance of friendship and animal- 
ism, it is passion if the lptter is gross anfi sensual The moral progress 
of the ryorld depends on love There is no service worthier than that which 
love renders The remembrance of a beloved form, be it of man, woman 
or child, becomes a shadow to all the actibns of a lover The science 
of love is the philosophy of the heart, it is unconquerable. 

Children are the gifts of God and love and sometimes they come to 
expose guilty love Surely the great author Vyasa, Pandu and the 
Pandavas did not come to the world to expose guilty love as the 
dramatic author sought to expound without rhyme or reason The 
exposition of the position of girls and marriage by the Sun to Kunti 
cannot but excite the laughter of any sane and sensible man. These are 
the worst interpolations and should not find a place in the great 
Epic 

“ Surya said — 0 beautiful damsel of aweet smiles, neither your father, nor 
your mother, nor your BupenoTS stb competent to bestow you May you be happy 
Hear What 1 say 0 damsel, the term Kanya, derived from the root Kama (to desire) 
is applied to a maiden, because she desires (to have intercourse with) everybody 
Therefore, O fairhipped girl of excellent complexion, she is free {to act as she 
chooses) in this world Ton will, O beauteous girl, on no account fall away from 
virtue (by satisfying my desire) How can I, who seek the welfare of everybody 
commit an act of 8iul O fair complexioned girl, it is the human nature that all men 
and women should bS without restraint tnd it is asserted that the contrary 
(condition) la (its) psrrersion. You will also remain a virgin even after having 
held intercourse with me and your son will be of might} arms and high renown 
(dRA , Qhapter CCC VI, Vana Parra, rtrjiw i; — ic) 

That this was then quite against the custom was evident from the 
words of Kunti c _ 



" Valshampayana sal 1 — Iloliohllng him tho maiden was cove-od vrith shame 
And )n>liig alarmed, tlio dnmsol spoho tlici'* words to Sttrya — ‘ 0 lord of rays, go 
to jour own place Tin* outrage on jour part is greatly distressing tome ns I 
nm n maiden fnlhor, mother and othtr superiors onlj aro competent to bostow 
m\ jiorson l will not surrender inj sirtuo In tins world hooping thoir bodies 
(pure) is considered to bo tho highest dutj on tho part of woraon 0 dotty possessed 
of tho wealth of olfulgonco, in order to tost tho potonej of tho Mantras, I hare, 
through raoro childish curlositj, invokod you 0 God, jon should pardon mo, 
considering tlmt it has been done hj n moro girl * hunti said — O god, my 
fatbor is alive and so also mj mother and frionds And sinco they nro (still) 
living this violation of dutj (on raj part) is not allowablo If, O God, I hold this 
unlawful intercourse with jou, tlion tho reputation of this race will bo dostroyed 
for roj* saho Or if jou consider it n virtuo I will then, 0 bost of those that shod 
heat, gratifj jour dcsiro oa en n llhout bolng glvon nwaj to you bj my frionds. As 0 
irrepro«slblo ono, tho virtuo, tho reputation, tho ronown and tho lifo of nil embodied 
boings aro established in jou, may I romain chasto aftor having jiolded my peraon 
to you "(• 

The appeal of Kunti demonstrates beyond all doubt that woman 
remains ignorant of sexual knowledge until her marriage, and that is 
not disclosed by the Gods above. In the love stones of God the 
mj thology of love is expressed. This is not so. The Hindu mythology 
of love is given in the love episode of Siva and Parvati, which 
became the theme of the great Indian poet Kalidasa’s ' Kumar Sam- 
bhaba , the birth of Kartick’j which the great Epic also describes}: 
That chastity and purity of life are virtues in woman the life devotion 
and sacnfice of Parvati prove. They would thus be equal in the estima- 
tion of the barbanan and the civilised 

Chastity owes its origin to the self-restraint and self-respect of a 
woman to preserve the tradition of the family to which she belongs 
It means the quality of virginity or continence and not consecration. 
The speech of Kunti speaks for itself Could God be made miserable 
and revengeful by any human deeds or with the affairs of the world ? 
The lesson deduced in the Great War of Kurukshettra is nothing else 
but this, that death is better than a life of passion, vegetating only in 
ignorance through the cultivation of passion and avarice, fruitful of 
dire miseries and woes. 

* Mighty Prophet 1 Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our livos to find, 

In darkness lost, tho darkness of the grave , 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like thedaj, a master o’er a slave ” 

(Woudswoutb ) 

*,Tho Mbh., Chapter CCCY, Vana Parra, vorses 22—24 
tThe Mbh., Chapter CCCVI Vana Parra, verses 8— 11 
♦Adi Parva, Chapter LSII, verse 34 
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The mam source of strength, activity and happiness depends upon 
human love Contentment is a state of negation, a sleepy kind of thing. 
Positive unhappiness drives people to action and negative unhappiness 
wastes their powers and Winds them to the beauty and the joy of life 
Happiness is not enjojment nor the desne for it; not a negative 
measure of shutting out, hut a posittvc measure of taking in more and 
more It is a state of activity and energy, the tiue complement of 
human vitality, which is the joy of effoit leading to success and ever 
leading to new efforts, not actually fixed upon one desire and one person 

Man and woman are made to learn how to read and write, so 
it is in the ease of love The pleasures of the senses arc the 
snares of the Devil. Love pleads again and again the worth and 
dignity of the senses. It is not the obscene jest of the music hall 
or love m the public print of a novel or the red rag to celibate 
ecclesiastics Love is the food of the spirit of enjoyment. The 
first step seems to be to master all the beauty of the w'orld through 
the five senses of enjoyment so that it can join spiut with spirit as 
body with bod} That is the love which Krishna, as the father of the 
Hindu Cupid, preached in Bnndaban by the example of Rashhla being 
absent in person but present in the heart of lus lovers in spirit, in unison 
with the bright moon and stars above m the autumn. 

In Hindu Philosophy u is essential to control the mind, as a horse 
is controlled by a rider, so that the senses cannot rule the mind. One 
who docs not know how to ride is thrown off and kicked This is as the 
fate of Durjodhana An artist, who can master his material and is 
endowed with the technique of giving expression to his paintings, is a 
great master. He can correct human inclinations by bis picture with 
the use of his brush Pleasure seekers’ distress in love painters depict 
in pictures while poets describe it in verses. They prove that the body 
is the gateway to the spirit within It is the means of approach of 
human powers to realise what is detestable or beautiful, glorious or 
holy. 

Love is not mere animal desire or sentimentality of the superiority 
of man and female subservience. Knowledge in action is quite different 
from that used on living. It is better to marry than to burn or freeze — 
that is the average old and false dichotomy of body and spirit. This is 
reflected in the marriage of Ruru and Pramndhnra in the Pousya Pnrvn 
of the great Epic. They found all the world more lovely because of 
each other and the one sacrificed half of his longevity for the return of 
life to the lover because the marriage did not then take place, the 
exaltation was not then over. There is nothing like real love for keep- 



mg it ihve nml for re\c-ilmg hovv little pawon milters or public 
rritn l'-ni'. or ignominy Pott'; nnko reparation'; between lovers to 
demonstrate it 

Tor Nah and Damn} inti, Rann and Sita, but in the case of 
Druipadi no stub thing happened The} do not come to despise 
cat bother as soon as ulmt brought them together has disappeared 
Si\a, the great God, tried to stifle love and uas said to have burnt 
Cupid He discovered his mistake, that the senses were the elements, 

not indeed of comfort, but of vita! happiness, which open the glor} of 
spiritual ad\ enturc So long as be looked down upon love as sclf- 
surremkr not as self-fulfilment, there was a fight between him and 
Nana} ana, winch the Bharata Samhita describes 

To love and to be wise isnot possible when it is a question of 
passion, for the supreme happiness of life seems to have been the 
conviction that one is loved Love when it is nursed through shame 
and sorrow must necc c sanlv be holier and more sincere than when it is 
reared in pride and fo-tcrcd inluxur} The soul of man and woman 
lives in love, which no age ran fieeze Sometimes one docs not actuall} 
understand what one loves, but lovers have an ineffable instinct to 
detect their nvals In lovers' quarrels the part} who loves most is 
always agreeable to admit the greater fault A lover is no better than 
a hunter, for there is much the same pleasure m hunting the animal fit 
for the shaft of cupid in a glance of passion Who ever loved that did 
not lov’c at the ver} first sight? Love is thus represented in the arrow 
of Cupid at the sight of \ enus, both in the East and the West 

The tndent and axe were the weapon-, of the great God Siva and 
were called Pinakpani Love has materia! existence in the body and 
moral uplift in mind and spiritual union in the soul The material 
world is the product of love, with the spirit presiding over such a love 
it is in the mind Beasts produce a greater number of children than 
human beings There is some mysterious cause behind it. Medical 
science has been trying to find out the cause of the secret of male and 
female children and stenht} but has not }et been successful 

Children are not the fruits of passion. The ancient kings married 
hundreds of beautiful women }et the} were not blessed with children, 
they had to seek the aid of the gods for children Rama Chandra and 
his brothers were the fruits of sacrifice Draupadi and her brothers 
also were. 1 he Pandavas were no exception as Pandu went to the 
forest to obtain sons by religious merit The attributes of the Pandavas 
relate to the gods who blessed them m response to the prayer of Pandu 

and his good wife Kunti The connection betw een gods and men has 



been spiritual and not material ever since the days of the Vedas. Poets 
may have license to do what they like, but that can never be a fact of 
history Krishna is the emblem and hero of love but he was not a slave 
to woman or to earthly pleasures m the way Yajati, his ancestor, was 
described to be in the great Epic He was not like Siva, who could 
bless men with children The great Epic describes how Krishna had 
to seek the help of that God when one of Krishna’s wives, Jam- 
babati, wanted to be blessed with a son Krishna was not connected 
with mundane affairs of love and its fruit, it is the function of Siva 
and his consort Parvati. 

In the dramatic Mahabharata the two deities Sun and Indra were 
engaged to protect their children Kama and Arjuna. Krishna failed 
to bribe Kama with a kingdom by the disclosure that he was the son 
of Kunti The fallacy of the argument was that he would ascend the 
throne of king Pandu the moment Yudhisthira would come to know of 
it, for Kama was alleged to have been conceived in the maidenhood 
of Kunti If Kama could ascend the throne, if that was the custom, then 
Vyasa could have done so to the throne of Santanu, left vacant by the 
death of Vichitrabiqya All these are interpolations of the worst nature, 
done to cry down the Pandavas and their family 

The Suta reciter made Kama one of their reared children, a 
greater hero than Arjuna of the Kshatnyas, as the Nishads made Ekla- 
bya If Kama was really the child of Kunti there would not have 
been any ground for Parasurama to curse him. Besides, Kama was 
not a man to disclose to his friend Durjodhana what Krishna and Kunti 
disclosed to him and turned it to great use to avert the war In other 
words, to secure inheritance to the throne without a blow. All these are 
stories to belittle the Pandavas, who were loved and admired by the 
Hindu public They would have been idolised but for the followers of 
Krishna worship, who made Krishna the great philosophic Nara- 
yana. 

The descendants of Arjuna made him Nara, the great friend of 
Narayana the two separate entities given against the original connec- 
tion of the Mahabharata or the Bharata Samhita The Bhagavata 
tried to set it right by the preaching of the religion of love, enunciated 
by Krishna and hts lovers in Rashida, Purana mentions the example 
of Radha, the disappointed consort of Ayana, first conceiving the idea of 
spiritual love and connecting it with the ideal earthly lover Krishna 
To her excited thought, her divine spouse became a living presence by 
the sound of a flute, the sight of the river Jamuna, or the voice of a 
cuckoo- She was lost in love, she went to prayer, agitated and tremu- 
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lou^.w! cx.lim.nl mc-tncj -Let me die in \ our embrace, „.j love, 
do not elnM.M ... ihc»ij you .ire indulging II avc }ou no p.ty on 
t?.c toinic.it-. I ‘■uffriT \ on -t rn. to hkc picture in my ailing instead 
of removing it I l.e^c were not the expressions of Kunt. to the 
Sun. 


1 hen one could under-dam) a grown-up girl’s experience oflove, and 
sometm.es tint love is converted ...to religious emotions and hallucin- 
ation Nuns, it is sud, used to be seized with rchgo-scxual frenzy 
(Francis Parknnn’s ‘ Tiic Jesuits m North \menca" describes 
kunti is the bright example of eha«tit} that the great Epic describes 
The constant} of Kunti mentioned in the table of contents in the great 
Epic is sought to be traduced with Kama’s birth 

fnllv Arsenical the grpitnc*! n f the Kuril rare nrtnei of Gandlnn, 
the wisdom of V.dura nnd the c< n-tnuev of Kunti Ho tins also describe 1 tho 
divimtv of \ nsudob iKnshnni, the g v>dnc«s of the Pnndnvas nnd the onl conduct of 
tho sans of IMiritnrnstri 

\gam, in the \ aisnmpai ana edition o r the Epic, which Souti 
recited, the main idea was not disturbed hut the names of the Panda- 
v as and the Kurus were mentioned without the names of the heroines 
Wnat was s .iid was onl} amplified — 

IMirv ojlmtin is n great treo c rent od out of passion, Knrna is its trunk Saknm is 
its branches . Husha-hnna is its fruit nnd flowers nnd weak Dhntarastra is it 3 
root ’t 1 udhhthira is n great treo created ont cf virtue ond religion , \r]una is 
its trunk Hhitnn is its branches two sons of Madri nro its flowors and fruits , nnd 
Krishna, Brahma and Brahmanas aro its roots ’f 

The introduction of the connection of Knrna with Kunti as his 
mother is a clear contradiction of what is said in the table of contents 
and it cannot but be an interpolation 

In the da}s of the Mahablnrata the liberty of women and the 
tender emotions of cndunng love were not kept private in the harems 
of palaces The enumeration of the incidents of the Rama} ana in the 
Mahabharnta and in the Bana Pan a might be a case of clear interpolation 
of later di}s 1 lie illustrious, cultured ladies like Draupadi raised by 
their conduct the temples of chastity not in the body of the person of 
women but in their heart of hearts, the sanctuary of true love Women’s 
dependence was not then written on ever} thing Draupadi exacted 
respect not onl} from her beloved ones, but even from her enemies The 
possession of the Empire of Yudhisthira was found quite incomplete 
withoht the Queen Draupadi, and it was for this she was staked and 


\Adt Parra, Chapter I, verses erpiOD 
ft 03 verse 
;t09 verse 



the Dice Hall would have been conx’crtcd into a field of battle 
but Vudlustlura did not like to recover the lost kingdom in such a 
mad brawl of fists and blows, as had actually taken place at the Swa- 
ynmbara ceremony of Draupadt. 

Thedignit} and position of the Pntuinvas were then quite different. 
If Yudhisthira had allow’cd it, the whole world would have laughed at 
him; that the brothers and coustns were figliting foi the possession of 
Draupadi He knew quite well that to test him all these things w’eredonc. 
He passed the ordeal unscathed and Dhntarastra had to come to his 
rescue by the conduct of Draupadi Draupadi wasnot sweivcd bythe cruel 
persecutions nor were the brothers of Yudlusthira, although Bluma show- 
ed signs of restlessness and was warned by Arjuna What Lnkshman 
and Hanuman were to Rama, A.rjuna and Bhuna were to Yudlusthira. 
Draupadi was a friend and relation of Krishna, and in fact he was the 
match-maker Krishna was the ideal God of love, the heroic sister 
Subhadra was given to Arjuna. the glonous Draupadi went to Yudlus- 
tlura, and Krishna himself ruled the heart of all the maidens of Bnndaban, 
nnd even when they were married they could not derive that pure delight 
which thej experienced in their maidenhood in the exploits with Krishna. 
The Rashida of Brindaban. enacted during the bright moon and stars of 
the season, if u was purely a case of sensual pleasures, would easily 
have satisfied them with their husbands at home, but it was something 
more serious than that Their hearts yearned nftcr the union with the 
heart of Krishna, which the young playmates used to enjoy in their 
younger dajs The wife cannot give the delight that beloved class mates 
excite in a meeting after a long interval of separation 

Passionate love destroyed Lanka (Ceylon) and Troy. When one is 
in Its possession prudence bids adieu The sigh of such a love is called 
the last of wisdom Beauty of persons docs not last long, like that of the 
mind, which is to be prized above all The Indian Epics w'antto impress 
upon their readers that virtue is the right title of nobility and kingdom, 
and anyone, be he a king, who leads a base life, is a monster in nature 
Esteem and affection are due to virtuous conduct, but w r hcn the tran- 
quility and peace, and last, though not least, the religion of a kingdom are 
at stake any sacrifice to establish them is not too dear Many a battle 
was fought for beauty of person in a woman and for her possession The 
Ramayana was for Sita, but the Mahabharata was not so The field 
of the great battle of Kurukshcttra is described as the place where the 
fight for religion took place and the great incarnation of God was Krishna, 
who was not a wtelder of arms or a fighting hero, but the charioteer of a 
hero, Arjuna, las brothcMn-law. 
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Tlic moral of the great Epic seems to Ime been that success follows 
virtue and Krishna He was the great receptacle of love which in youth 
ignited the heart of the fair maidens of Bnndaban, united in tics of 
marriage with thousands and thousands of Royal Princesses and who kept 
them in peace in Dwarka and gave birth to numerous heroes and amongst 
them Cupid, the God of Lo\c Gandhari, the Queen Mother of the Kurus, 
on behalf of the widows of the fallen heroes in the battlefield, cursed 
Krishna as lie did not prevent the cruel carnage and the miseries of 
thousands of unfortunate women who lost their husbands and children 
Krishna, in order to appease their great grief by practical demonstration, 
accepted the curse gladly' That all earthh creation is liable to destruc- 
tion except the true spirit of love , this is the true philosophy of love and 
divinity' enunciated in the great field of battle of Kurukshettra by the 
driver of the chariot of the great hero Arjuna 

In world politics and religion the ideal Narayana and Nara were at 
first represented by Krishna and Yudhisthira, who died without a sue 
cessor During the reign of the descendants of Arjuna, Yudhisthira was 
replaced by Arjuna The great Pandavas represented the five important 
members of the body' politic and Krishna the spirit within, and Draupadi 
the emblem of prosperity and love The maintenance of the body does 
not depend entirely on material food and drank so much as on spiritual 
The spirit of intelligence of Krishna and the love of Draupadi controlled 
the five senses of the body politic of Government to establish the true 
religion in India, which was struggling for existence in the Great War 
amongst the followers of the great exponents of the six philosophies of 
India 

The atheistical doctrine of Charvaka, the Epicurus of India, was the 
culminating point of the breaking asunder of society and the religion of 
divine love Draupadi was dragged in the Dice Hall when she was in the 
menstrual flux The great poet Vyasa thereby demonstrated to the world 
at large that the cause of love does not flow through the same passage 
of passion which creates abhorrence m the minds of all The heart 
within was left untouched by her sufferings and insult, by the form of 
true love for the husband Yudhisthira, to whom she did not utter a word 
of blame She as a true wife did not lose the great opportunity pre- 
sented to her of releasing the distressed husband She did not fall m a 
faint like Sita, she fearlessly defended herself and the action of the good 
husband and nonplussed the great assembly by her difficult question, her 
heroic and modest behaviour, befitting the dignity of the Ancient 
Empress of India 

The four subjects of life, religion, wealth, desire and emancipation, 
are after all indissolubly connected with love, and the great exponent 
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of that love in dramatic life is a Hindu wife. Such an ideal wife was 
Draupadi, who did not have that selfish idea of looking to the interest 
of her husband only, but looked to the general welfare of the family and 
kingdom That was the philosophy of love a queen, nay an empress 
of India like Draupadi had to represent and which she did so wonder- 
fully in every place and whenever she was called upon to do so She 
was actually the goddess of prosperity and love, whom the Pandavas 
worshipped and their enemies wanted to possess and attempted to do so 
m vain Krishna was the emblem of universal love and the reflection 
of the same was found m Draupadi and hence she was called Krishna 
All of them were not of a bright white colour, which in science is the 
mixture of seven colours, but that of the colour of the sky Love is not 
the mixture or fusion of colours but is an original prime colour or takes 
colour, like the sky with clouds hovering there The feelings, like the 
clouds, gather round the sky to shower ram and make the earth produc- 
tive and happy. It might be said with great force about Draupadi' — 

" For beauty and her prudence claiming place 
And aH praiseworthy excellence and grace ” 

Love bathes us rejoicing m the crystal light. A woman of beauty 
worthily deserves all the praise due to her. Peace surveys piety, humi- 
lity and quiet, the product of love and affection The great Epic 
Mahabharate describes the great characters in it in the same light. 
Draupadi dropped dead in the company of her husband and did not leave 
him, like Sita, disappointed and grieved There lies the greatness of 
the Mahabharata Yudhisthira did not look back when his beloved wife 
fell and died, or when his brothers shared the same fate one after the 
other. Arjuna, who is alleged to be Nara, did not escape it and he fell 
before Bhima. 

Love, religion and philosophy grew side by side and may be said 
to be very closely mter-related The great Epic tries to demonstrate by 
examples the end of Vedanta philosophy. Philosophy in India is nothing 
but the fulfilment of religion and Vedanta, as the name implie?, is the 
goal of the Veda. Yudhisthira is represented as the son of the divine 
dispenser of justice Yama, for his piety and wisdom Yama’s sister is 
Jamuna, on whose bank and water are closely connected the love exploits 
of Krishna with the girls of Brmdaban The poetry of the Veda, rivers 
and their composition refer to the conception of love and its great 
sacrifices The parental affection of Nature is reflected in the food and 
drink in the sweet scented lotus and clear water as well as fishes 

Surely the ethics and religion of love are conveyed in the music of 
verses, the poetry of the heart and soul of man and woman. Love 
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Ins a moral, political and spiritual «udc and the Indian Epics onl> des- 
cribe the different phases so little understood and realised The great 
Indian poet Kalidasa was immortalised bj his Sahuntala, hut he lias not 
shown the political aspect of lore nor the spiritual aspect The 
Ramayana shows the political side of love in the exile of Sita after the 
fire ordeal as well as the Mahabharata in disowning the son of Sahuntala, 
Bharata, with whose feat-* the Mahabharata begin*- The reason of hing 
Dusmantya’s refusal to admit him as the heir-apparent to the throne 
is not the curse of the sage Dur'nsa, as Kalidasa claimed, but that the 
king should learn to restrain his conduct in future and not to act hhe 
Dushantya for the obvious reason of giving grounds to wild speculations 

" Vaishnmpns «m said — Olndi.ms union with \ on took pln-o in private Jiono 
I now of it, nnd thoroforo, it is natural that peaplo should liavothoughtthatour 
umom\ as onlv ont of lust, nnd that wo woro not husband nnd wife Tins son, m 
stalled ns m) Iioir apparent, would hai o Imon considered as n man of impuro birth 
Therefore, l was thinking how liest to establish Cour puritj 0 dearest, 0 lady of 
beautiful e\es, 1 hare forgisen sou for all tho hard words yon haro attorod m 
nngor Tou aro mj darling * 

The political object of the ancient kings is reflected in the above 
version of the king, hut Sakuntala’s reprimand includes the citation of 
Manu as to how kings obtained sons bj five wajs 

“Jfnnu lias said that there are fivo kinds of sons, namely those begotten bv one 
on his wife, tlios obtained from others tlmso purchased for a price, those reared out 
of nffection, and those begotten on other women ”t 

The king did not accept Bharata as his son until the voice of 
Heaven declared him to be his son and his declaration to the assembly 
reads — 

“ Hear all of you the words of the messenger of Heaven 1 myself know that this 
boy is my son If I hod accepted him as m> son at Sakuntalas words, mj people 
would hare been suspicious, and mj son also would not hare been considered to be 
pure (of pure birth) "X 

King Sanfanu was the cursed king Mahavisha of the Ikshiku family 
who went to Heaven, but was found incompetent for his rude act of 
immorality. The incident cons eys the ancient idea of heavenly morality 
m man and woman as against the Western idea, for which the great 
Epic poet Milton put it in " Paradise Lost ’’ 

“Once upon n time, the celestials were one day worshipping Brahma Many 
royal sages and king Mahansha were also present there Tho queen of the riven, 
Gnnga also came there to pay her adorations to tho Grandsire Her garments, as 


* The ilbh , Parra, Chapter LXXIV, verses 121—123 
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white as the thoon, were blown away by the winds As her person thus became 
exposed, the celestials bent down their heads, but the royal sage Mahavisha rudely 
continued to stare at her For this (rude act), Mahavisha was cursed by Brahma 
He said, 1 Ton will be born on earth and, you shall then again attain to these 
regions ’ The king (Mahavisha) then remembered all the monarchs and ascetics on 
eartn and wished to he horn as the son of the greatly powerful Partipa The best 
of the riTers (Qaoga), seeing the king Mahavisha lose his firmness, went away think- 
ing him in her mmcL”* 

This is the mythology of heavenly love with which the Mahabharata 
is closely connected. The love episode of Kacha and Devajam has a 
great bearing on the question of love and marriage of Ancient India 
Kacha uas the son of Vnhaspati, the well-known priest of the gods who 
went to Sukra to learn the great incantation by which Sukra brought to 
life the Asuras killed by the Devas. Devajam, the daughter of Sukra, 
fell in love with Kacha The Asuras, knowing the wicked intention of 
Kacha, hacked him to pieces and burnt his body to ashes All these 
proved abortive as Sukra revived him at the importunities of his daligh 
ter A third time the Asuras killed him and burnt his body and the 
ashes were put in the wine the great sage Sukra took Then came the 
final struggle of the love of Devajam and Sukra The filial love had 
to sacrifice for the love of Devajam for Kacha, which was nothing more 
than an attachment of companionship Kacha came to life ripping open 
the stomach of Sukra and Kacha revived his preceptor to life by the 
incantation of Sukra The wine was then forbidden as a drink for the 
Brahmanas by Sukra as a remembrance of the incidents t When Kacha 
was going to leave the preceptor’s house Devajam offered her love and 
a proposal of marriage was made to him 

“YaiBhampayana Baid — Tour vow is now over you should now fix affection 
on me who love you Accept my band with ordained rites and Mantras Kacha 
said — Sou are an object of my respect and worship, as is your illustrious father O 
lady of faultless features, you are an object of gieater reverence to me (than your 
father) Ton are dearer than life to the high-souled Bhargava 0 amiable lady, 
you are ever worthy of my worship, as you are the daughter of my preceptor As 
your father Sukra, my preceptor, is ever honoured by me, so are you. O Devajam, 
therefore, yon should not speak to me thus Devajam said — O best of the twico 
born, yon are the son of my preceptor’s son, you are not the son of my father 
Therefore, you are an object of my respect and worship 0 Kacha, when the Asuras 
killed yon again and again, you should recollect to-day the love 1 showed towards 
you. O virtuous man remembering my love and affection for yoa, and also my 
devoted regard for you, you should not abandon me without any faults Kacha 
said —0 lady of virtuous vows, do not urge me into such a sinful course 0 lady of 
fair eyebrows, be graceful to me 0 amiable lady, you are an object of greater 
regard than my preceptor O large eyed lady, 0 lady of handsome face, 0 amiable 
maiden, the place the body of the son of Kan, (Sukra) where yoa live, is also my 

* The Mbh Adi Parra, Chapter XCVI, verses 3 — 8, page 141 

t Chapter LAXVI, versa 65 
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king, for all those reasons, marriage exists (m tins world) The husband onjojs the 
companj of his wifo, lioth hero in tins world and hereafter Tito loarned men have 
said that a man himself is born ns Ins son , therefore, a man w lioso info has go on 
hirtli to a son, should look ujion hor ns his mother Looking at tho face of tho son, 
begotten on Ins wifo, a man sees his own face ns ho doos in n mirror , and foele lumsolf 
as hnpp\ ns n virtuous mnn attaining to Uonron -Mon, burnt bj mental grief or 
afflicted bj disease, fool ns much rohoied ns n perspiring man doos m n cool bath ho 
mnn, oven in nngor should e\er do anything tlint is disngroonbto to lus wife . for 
happiness, jo\, virtue nnd e\ era thing depend on tho wife ttifois tho snerod soil 
in vrlucli tho husband is horn ngmn 1 von llishis ennnot cronto men without women 
What is a greater happiness to n fnthor than wlrnt tho father fools when hie son, 
running to him, clasps him w ith Ins (tins littlo) nrms, though his Inula is full of dust 
and dirtl Wh> aro jou treating with tndifferonco this jour son who hns lumsolf 
cometojou nnd who is wnstfullj casting his glnncos towards jou’ Eton nuts sup- 
port tlicvr offspring nnd do not destroy their eggs \\h> thou should jou not, being 
learned m the rules of pict\, support tour own clnld ’ The touch of tho sarnlnl ) nste, 
that of women nnd water, is not so pleasing n3 tlint of ones own infant son, locked 
in lus embrace \s tho llrnhmnna is tho best among bipods (men), as cow is tho 
best among quadruped', ns preceptor is the host among all superiors, so is tho son 
among nil objects pleasing to the touch* ” 

The most intimate personal human relationship of all the material 
world is the home, and it is said that the comfort of home life rests with 
the wife, who is in charge of the home. Man’s energy and woman’s 
devotion are the kej -notes of success and prosperity The rule for each 
individual human being is that the happiness of a human beingdepends 
upon love and true friendship If love is true the question of losing 
interest docs not arise in man or woman by reason of personality The 
atmosphere of lo\e is progressive and not stationary, and the great art 
of life is nothing but the perpetual realisation of love. The means of 
self-expression can bring out the individual quality of each man and 
woman where there is true love 

The work one does for no return or reward but for the sake of 
giving expression to his oi her feelings, such work show's the vitality ever 
newly inspired by the breath of love This form of self-expression is 
simply inexhaustible. Without this there is no true happiness m the 
intimate personal relationship of man and woman. Love is consciousness 
which unites the body, mind and spirit of lovers and there is hardly any 
question of sex-appeal Love gives self-control and courage , one does 
not inhent it from father or mother, it is the result of cultivation and 
education of the soul within Innocent love between mature man and 
woman is not as easy as amongst children In youth if such love is 
continued it breeds gossip One must either have the strength of mind to 
brave this or bid farewell to such friendship. Boys can be intimate friends 
with each other, likewise girls, but in that there is no peculiar 
* The Mbh, Chapter LXk.IV, versc3 14— DG 
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sensitiveness of intellect , no grade of apprehension, no dclirary of humour 
which can make the forms of communication pleasant It is not the sex 
attraction which is to he attributed to the special Und of phnsurc one 
experience-, for passion or lust makes love more or less selfish and 
breeds envy and jealous} Where there is ounness or exclusive idea of 
enjoyment there is jealous} and cnv}. Man or woman is not a mere 
chattel of love Self < ontrol alone < an still the lust of possession and it is 
for this the example of the king Sudarsana i- eitcd in the beginning of 
AnusasanR Parva, that he had the courage of his eontietions, faced 
the truth and stilkd the lust of possession v Inch translated him to 
I leaven in person 15} throw ing aw a} one's last ragof pnde and possession 
one stands up rolxd and «rowned with Heaven’s diadem, v orth} of being 
translated there This is the perfei tion of human unselfish lore, hut the 
divine love on earth was demonstrated in the life of Sn Krishna, the 
wieldcr of the discus of lore, not any dinne weapon v Inch Arjuna and 
others possessed through the loon of material gods Sira, Indra, Sun, or 
others 

The Great War of Kurukshettn was not only a terrible destruction 
of infidels, hut produ< cd the kingdom of the good Yudhisthira, a king of 
piety, truthfulness and virtue The emotion of senses w Inch sages like 
Visvanutra, Narada, eti , tried to stifle arc not static hut finite hungers. 
The beautiful Sakuntala w a-, the offspring of the love of Visranutra and 
the mother of the Bharata family of kings 

The Indian Cpics are really grand and sublime ns they please at 
all times all kind- of men Tlu- united assent and combination of so 
many different judgment- stamp a rcry high and unequivocal value 
on them which i annot hgally he thrown aside A wise son makes a 
father glad and God is delighted with the wisdom of his creation The 
righteous shall be reigning in the memory of good men and the memory of 
the just is blessed Wisdom is better than brute strength The force of the 
tempest cannot blind the wisdom and experience of the pilot in saving 
his ship from being wrecked The axe with the short stick removes 
the forest of trees. Who can stand in the fearful battle of Kurukshettra 
unhurt, except he be the emblem of Divine Love , who else could be the 
divine guide of the victorious heroes ? It was not the loie of Draupadi 
or Subhadra that led the Pandavas to glory or victory. 

Man does not care so much to look into the moral very carefully as he 
likes to stick to w r hat is agreeable Every one likes to make friendship 
With the dead, even if they be sworn enemies when alive The tombs 
and their epitaphs are signs of repentance that they were neglected 
and envied during their life-time If there are no public virtues how 



can hwv enforce them on the public at luge ? A piopliet orrefoimcr 
is '•rhlom honoured in hr» hfr-tnnc It is pi actually true that illustrious 
dead pcr<on< arc ralmtimsed l>v tho^c who consider lint their actions 
ovri Viad owed them. There me few people who can wrap themselves in 
:! cir own inttgntv. Cardinal Wokcv is represented to have said 
tin*- to Kmc Henry VIII hy Shakespeare : — 

*• Myra’* 

\n i my int<’grit\ tn Heaven, in nil 
t nmv itarr'cnll m\ mvn *’ 

It is not the rich kiurs who ilnplaa the good and pious men of the 
ace, tV I'.tricaejes of moral urines and laws and the signs of the times 
n I’mrc Ime What froa owe to Homer, India ow cs to Vyasa and 
Valmli 1 he great urines would ha\c been lost if the\ had not been 
stme hv po>f Thr\ are immoi tahsed if t hey did their work properly 
uth the right selection of lu roes and heioincs Hindus burn their 
dead and do not erect tonih over their illustrious licioes and patriots. 
T.V ’urds and po^ts mal c their memorials in verse, hut the public at 
large consecrate their memories m festivals and religious ceremonies. 

Tlie mass nor hipped Go! v ith the king m his public sacrifices, 
relipoi he preached through his priest and the law established justice in 
Hie nalm he ruled 

Tnc Ric Veda reveals the truth of redemption by a sinless sacrifice 
and Pr.aiapati is identified with the sacriliec When the early system 
of sacrifice and offerings v as not realised in its spiritual sense — that 
God to sho.v his holiness and to become the sacrifice, typified by 
the 'arrifircs of the law, had to become incarnate — t he idea of vicarious 
suffering for the reconciliation of rebellious beings was lost and sacrificed 
as the common legacy of all nations and they were soon converted into 
h-il>es to appease the angry god and demons so that they w'ould not 
do the saenficors any harm. The idea of protection and prevention 
became the ideal of man Man had free will and ignorance 
and according!) sought protection. The Upanishads gave him the 
first idea of God and repugnance to vice and favour to virtue were 
the essential traits of morality. Man wanted to know the author of 
this great Universe with his grov ing knoudedge as he learnt to utilise 
the countless things around him He soon realised the spirit of love 
in the great Creator, and found by and by that energy is the product 
of love and suffering. The desire to sec the great Ci citor soon became 
the earnest aim of life of some men out of curiosity The dynamic 
force of imagination gave birth to many things, and to punish the 
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wicked, who wcic tin. gicat persecutors of humanity, the incarnation 
of God, half powerful animal an I half man, w as conceived to establish 
the I10I111C-.S and benefaction of God and the sinfulness of the wicked, 
or the Asuras as they were then stj'led 

Might was then the only right Men fell prostrate with fear in 
the worship of the powerful to sa\c themselves from utter destruction 
The natural phenomena of earthquake, fire and flood made the intelligent 
realise tile invisible power of the Creator The Vcdic sage-, prayed 
for forgiveness for anj transgression made knowingly or unknowingly 
This was the origin of the religion of the world The idea of resent 
ment is at the root of it The Creator's loving holiness becomes a relative 
atti ibute to justice. Tho theory of action and judgment soon came into 
being God is love, full of happiness, and he created this earth full of 
happiness and wealth for the just use of man and other beasts Man was 
given free will and intelligence to develop a conscience to judge right 
and wrong, to co-operate in the works of God by holding communion 
with Him Man was endowed with cverjtlnng if he onl} utilised the 
power given to him It is a choice to love either himself or the spirit 
of the Creator — there lies the difference between earthlj and divine 
love. 

The well-known sajing is “Where there is a will there is a way” 
Will power is the root of the Yoga system of philosophj God created 
the Universe by the fiat of his great will, and man sought union with 
Him by the will power to control his senses and mind From the material 
the abstract spiritual idea of God came into being, of no form or figure 
to the wise In envy the object of hatred and fear is always in the mind 
of the sinner, this is a process of abstraction of thought, an inferior 
system of Yoga for the vicious and ignorant Rarana and his brothers, 
Kamsa and Sisupala, obtained their sahation through it The gates of 
Heaven were not closed to them like other religions The Pouranic 
idea of salvation was by seven generations of births through devotion 
to God and by three of enmity The Bible believes in miracles and all 
other books of religion admit them In the birth of Krishna or Rama 
there was nothing unusual They were not prophets of God, they w’ere 
masters of action, love and sympathy What Rama lacked, Krishna 
fulfilled How' pleasant is life if you live with those with whom j’ou 
think you should live, and not merely for yourself. In the birth of 
Krishna this is demonstrated God gives the life of all men in the 
Universe but lives with those who wish Him to live with them and not 
merely for themselves. So Krishna went to Bnndaban though born in 
Muthara (Muttra) 
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“0 bo wiser, Thou 1 

Instructed that true know lodgo loads to loro, 

True digmtj obidos with him alono 
Who, m tho silont hour of mWard thought, 

Can still bus poet, and still rovero himself, 

In lowlinoss of heart.” 

(Wordsworth) 

Krishna was not the son of a king or born by the boon of sacrifice; 
he was beauty incarnate 

“Beauty— a lmng Presence of earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Winch craft of doheato Spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials— waits upon my steps. 

Pitches her tents boforo me as 1 more, 

Au hourly neighbour Paradise, audgroies 
Eljsian, Fortunate Fields— like thoso of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Mam— Why should they be 
A historj onlj of departed things, 

Or a more Action of what never was T 
For tho discerning intellect of man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day.” 

(Wordsworth) 

The mythology of divine love is depicted m the churning of the 
ocean. The goddess of prosperity is Lakshmi, consort of Narayana, 
daughter of the illustrious sage Bhrigu and his wife Khyati, She was 
drowned in the ocean at the time of Indra’s fall by the curse of the sage 
Durbasa, and she was recovered in the churning of the sea In the figure 
of Narayana she is sitting at the feet as if kneading over the hood of the 
snake in the ocean Ananta is the name of the snake on which Narayana 
is sleeping and on whose head, it is said, the earth rests Ananta is the 
name of Balarama and the Mahabharata describes the death cf Balarama 
when the snake came out of his body The Mahabharata says m the 
Santi Parva that the goddess of prosperity left the Asms arc c2me to 
Indra*. The goddess of prosperity lives where chere rs zo animesft- 
towards men but truth, chanty and mercy refer. YIrtze and ro~ ~ 
are the signs of divine love 

The Asuras and the Devas fought zc~ the crrajf.r cf zeerzr. T- 
fact is that the nectar of life lies in core raccrra. :: is art area: ' 
God. The goddess of prosperity five; ~ft- area cf core rare- a - * 
such men are blessed with divine "are — etna as aft ‘essra a~?r~— - 
the goddess Lakshmi. The Asa-xs- a? 'a: as rhey -m 
enjoyed the nectar, but whea ran— --eraari -fare? any 
from the kingdom of Hearera Tarha r rft:"erarf — ' 

*The Mbh Chapter CC3XT"y 





tmnd and soul, and there is no separate place assigned for each, for it is 
the culture of the mind uJmJi males a manors woman fool up and 
not down, as pl rc and not despair. Divine love is all abandonment of 
self A stranger when he sees a serpent is going to kill a man unaware, 
kills it, without being called upon to do so, through the hidden force of 
divine love, even ignoring the danger he runs should the snake, if not 

killed, attack him The great poet Shakespeare st}s of true love 

“bovo is not loro 

tVhtch altors when it alteration finds, 

Or bonds with tho remover to romoro 
0 no it is an oror/lio 1 mark. 

That looks on tempests, and 11 noror ahakoni 
It is tho star of orcrv wandering birk: 

Those worth s unknown although his height b) takon 
Lovo’s no: Time's foal though rosy 1,|„ and ebooks 
Within Ins bending sirhloN rompus come 
Lovo altors not with ins bnof houn and weeks 
But boars it out e'en to tho o lgo of .loom”. 

Love is not the fruit of passion I lie great Epic demonstrates it in 
Draupadi The love of jouth-, Drupadn and Drona ended in envy 
and dismemberment of Drupid’s kingdom To set it right Drupada 
performed the sacrifice for the birth of such children who would be able 
to recover the lost kingdom This is the genesis of the great Epic m 
which the Pandavas figured Draupadi, Dhnstadyumna, etc, were 
born Drupada was pcrliap-, told b} the sages that he should take the 
assistance of Sn Krishna, the master of Divine Love, in the marriage 
of Draupadi True love represented in Draupadi is a friend of 
divine love, as from true love divine love comes Divine love stepped 
in and said in the action — 

“Let mo not to tho marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments ' 

The marriage passed off and after it the goddess of prosperity 
Lakshmi blessed the Pandavas with the suzerainty of India The 
goddess of prosperity is reflected in Draupadi Even the Pandavas’ 
worst enemy Durjodhana admitted it and wanted to deprive them of 
her. 

“Ton should remember Arjuna had his famous bow and Bhima his mace, bntit 
was tho praiseworthy Draupadi who liberated the Pandavas, who were all made 
slaves at the game of dice ’* 

Draupadi was a fearless, cultured Indian princess who showed that 
she could stand on her own legs, could render great assistance to 
Yudhisthira and his brothers She did not accuse Yudhisthira before 
•ilbh Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLX, verses 110-111 
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his enemies or at home, her stand before the memorable Dice Hall could 
not but elicit praise from all. She demonstrated what true love is, she 
justified the action of her husband Yudhistlnra, and stood by him in his 

worst miseries 

“Nor for reward, or any fee, 

But ltke as thou has loved me, 

I love, and ever will love thee, 

Only as king of this my heart, 

Only becauso my God thou art’’. 

(S WnmERFORCE 1 

The friends of DUrjodhana, headed by Kama, tried her fully by 
damning the Pandava king, hut she proved by her conduct that love 
when repressed engenders power 

“Tho more thon damn'st it up, the more it boms 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou knowest, being stoppod, impatiently doth rage, 

But when his fair course is not hmderd’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage " 

(Shakespeare) 

So Shakespeare corroborated her conduct Violent passions cannot 
disturb the mind where true love is. Love guards against vice Every 
transgression can be traced to the working of the evil passions in the 
human heart. It takes possession when the heart is vacant or vacillating. 
The mind, like the body, needs to be trained and equipped before it 
can use its powers in the most advantageous way A man or woman 
when in love learns the art of thinking well, and consequently the 
natural powers come into play He who is m love, sees every time he 
looks at the beloved object when he is absent and when he is near, 
drawing from his movements, eyes, speeches, writings and last though 
not least mind those virtues and attractions which he possesses 

The lover exhausts the stock of the beloved in expanding his soul. 
This is the root of self-sacnfice in true love If a lover sacrifices his 
own pleasure for that of his beloved, he is a devotee at the temple of 
love, never self-possessed. Individuality is no longer his own foolish 
master, love craves a new and higher object, it inhales the celestial air 
of doing good to others and makes man or woman forget self-interest 
Man becomes the sport of circumstance when he loses command over 
himself The art of governing passions is the keynote of success in this 
vale of tears Wealth, health, skill and knowledge can give little 
satisfaction to man or woman if one does not cultivate the control of 
one’s senses. Love and true love can alone control the senses 

The ancient stories, perceiving the innumerable ills resulting from 
ungoverned passions, sought to extirpate; them and reactions took place. 



Snkunt'iln, Kripi, Drotm, Vynvn arc sud to be the fruits of such re-nc- 
tions It is title that feu possess the firmness (o go against the laws of 
Nature. A plain, illiterate man docs not fall into tint error which a 
learned man docs with the theories of subtle casuists v ho labour 
chiefly to show how one maj approach sin without sinning There 
were men who studied morality to make a show of their learning and in 
order not to live according to the accepted rules Whrn such men 
became the editors of the great Lpic these things were introduced as 
something novel and m)sterious to be in keeping with the greatness of 
the illustrious example prodigies Draupadi did not escape in their 
hands ns wife of the five Pandavas 

“ The Gospel contains," saj-. Mr Locke, “ so perfect a bod} of 
ctlncs that reason may be excused from an} further inquir}, since she 
may find man’s duty dearer and easier in revelation than in herself" 
Fortunately, such is not exactly the case with the great Cpic 

The truth can be ascertained from the different versions of the 
different authors and editors, which arc not all lost but arc somehow 
preserved It is of interest to mention here the cause of this departure 
from truth and rectitude and the mingling of religion and dissipation so 
contrary to each other It is the usual practice among mankind from the 
growth of civilisation The habit of)} ing owes its origin cither to fear 
of punishment, love of gain, or the ambition to working upon the evil 
passions of man, making cvcr}thing suitable to the tastes of the people 
and wanning their admiration and applause Aristotle's repl} to a 
question as to w hat a man could gain by telling lies is ver} interesting 
and to the point — " Not to be credited when he tells the truth ” It is 
well known that gross lies in trade are indulged in for gain and malice 
forges slander Poets invent incidents and circumstances which did not 
actually take place only to embellish narratives to tell upon the 
imagination of the audience The design was to display their importance 
He who in his first attempt succeeds cannot but be strongly tempted to 
pursue Ins vile course The beauty of the soul is temperance, courage 
and wisdom, from which divine love springs 

Material and moral prosperity depended on the virtuous conduct of 
man, and when he fell below that standard he was called Asura War 
was inevitable when they fought for the right to own a kingdom by 
sheer force of physical power against moral force It was a fight 
between uncommon physical and numerical strength against cultural, 
intellectual and spiritual power not so numerically great. The Philistine 
giant was killed by the stripling David with a small stone hurled from a 
sling Krishna and Bnlarama were such striplings who killed Kansa, 
the son-in-law of the great king Jarasandha in a sacrifice, and they came 
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into the Inne-hght, Neither of them sat on the throne that fell vacant 
by the dcatli of the usurper Kansa, but they made Kansa’s fatheF 
Ugrasen do so. The most powerful Jarasandha, hearing of Ins son’s 
cruel fate, tried his level best to be revenged but failed, 

Krishna thought of making alliance with Ins relatives, the Pandavas, 
who were sought to be destroyed by Durjodhana. They were all physi- 
cally and intellectually strong, full of energy, ability and vigour and with 
a right title to the kingdom Diaupadi was the gift-horse with which the 
Pandavas’ alliance with Drupada and Krishna was secured and that was the 
real beginning of the great fight The Pandavas revenged the lac house 
incidents at the Swayambara festival of Dtaupadi by meteing out blows 
and thrusts of arms on Durjodhana and Ins friends, who made the lac 
house to destroy them, and secured the share of their paternal estate by 
the alliance of marriage with Diaupadi Krishna founded an empire 
at Dwarka This was followed by the most important events, the 
killing of Jarasandha, the Nemean Lion of India, and the founding 
of an empire with a capital at Indraprastha (Old Delhi) by the Pan- 
davas 

All these and Rajasuya were the height of glory of Krishna’s 
intellectual powers and made the Pandavas famous for their martial 
spirit and chivalry This is the subject matter of Adi Kanda, or the 
first part of the Mahabharata, where Krishna and the Pandavas were 
the real heroes of morality and love Yudhisthira manned Draupadi, 
and his brothers were the protectors of the queen and the kingdom 
Draupadi’s modesty and love were great and just, which made them 
free from falling together by the ears. The Ramayana at the end of 
the reading speaks of the greatest blessing on earth to make brothers 
live m unity. This also was the aim of the other tv ork, and Draupadi 
by her good conduct and affectionate love towards the Pandavas achieved 
it in the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira alone was addressed as a husband 
and others as brothers-in-law, as appear m the addresses of Draupadi 
m the great Epic, 

The marnage of Draupadi has direct and indirect relations m 
the Epic which have not as yet been seen.* The original marriage 
ceremony took place with Yudhisthira as the text testifies but in 
philosophy it demonstrates the creation of the moral and spiritual world 
that real love cannot be personal but universal ; when it is so, it unites 
men instead of separating them The carnal love separates the brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda in the story of Tilottama and Bah and Sugnva 

* In the Appendix “C” where the texts in all the collections bearing on the 
subject as found by Dr Sukthankar, Editor of the “Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata " are given 
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It Is *.11(1 ill i Polish proverb that i womin di aw s more with a hair of 
her head tlnn i joke of oxen well lnrncs*ed, but the ancient Hindus 
declare that the jo} of home depends on a good w ife for the hearts 
of each other are joined bj the angle of happiness Such a mfe was 
Draupadi so far as the home comforts and unit} of the Pandaias were 
concerned, and there she acted in such a wa} that she did not make an} 
difference between her husband Yndhistlnra and In* Irothers — that was 
the illusion or Ma}.a The European poets sang and in their words 
the part Draupadi pli}ed ma} be said — 

“ It i« tho socret sympathy, 

Tho silver lint, tho silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, end mind to mind 
In bod} and in soul can hind ’ 

(Scott) 

“But to see hor were to loro her 
Lore but hor, and love for over ” 

(Berxs 1 

“O that tho dosert irero mv dwolhng place 
With one spirit for m\ minuto-, 

That I might all forget tho human race 
And, hating no one lnvo hut nnlv her ’ 

(Brros ) 

“ Ifor feet aro tend, r for sho se‘s her steps, 
hot on the ground, but on the heads of m'-n 

(IIoMEn.) 

The happiness of Yudhisthira was not his own individual happiness, 
but he was a man of the world whom the world can accept as the ideal 
king of men and his arms and armour were the five men and two 
women, t e , his four brothers and Krishna at the head and his mother, 
Kunti, and Draupadi This is the real conception of the great Epic. 
The grouping of the picture has been of the utmost importance How 
a given figure in a picture is affected and is altered b} an artist as well 
as by the revisers is illustrated below 

Titian copied the Deity dividing Light from Darkness in the Sistine 
Chapel and used it in his picture of the battle of Cadore showing a 
General falling from his horse Michael Angelo’s picture of Samson 
was copied b} Tintoret and Samson was converted into a Jupiter by 
the introduction of an eagle, thunder and lightening obliterating the 
jaw-bone of the ass There had been several transformations and 
divisions of the Mahabharata of Vjaaa and the Ramayana of Valmiki 
by various editors and rhapsodists It is true that art tries to perfect 
ideals Ruskin says — 

"Bemembermg always that there are two characters in which all greatness of 
consists first, the earnest and intense semng of natural fa. ts , then the ordering 
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those facts by strength of human intellect, So as to make them, for all who look upon 
them, to the utmost somceable, memorable, ami beautiful And thus great Art is 
nothing else than the type of strong and nobio life ; for as the ignoblo person, in his 
dealings with all that occurs in the world about him, first Bees nothing clearly, 
looks nothing fairly in tho face, and then allows himself to be swept away by the 
trampling torrent and unesoapnble force of the things that he would not foresee 
and could not understand so the noble person, looking the facts of the world full in 
the face, and fathoming them with deep faculty, then deals with them in 
unalarmed intelligence and unhurried strength, and becomes, with his human 
intellect and will, no unconscious nor insignificant agent In consummating their good 
and restraining their en! ’* 

Poets paint in their words, Artists speak m their works and Law de- 
monstrates the ethics of morality and the progress of ages The customs 
and usages found injurious to the people were stopped and punishments 
were mentioned for the transgressors There is no law of punishment in 
the Hindu institutes for marrying five husbands if ever that had been the 
custom amongst the Hindus No idols or pictures or carvings found in 
India show that the five Pandavas were married to one Draupadi. The 
great uorh of Vyasa has been misused in the manner the artists used the 
masterpieces of Michael Angelo. 

Love is the light of Heaven. Heaven’s harmony is in love, the 
silent note of music and mam energy of life It illumines the darkness 
of heart within to find the dueller there, vibrates the chord of sentiment 
to sing the music of life and inspires man and woman to sacrifice every- 
thing to realise the truth behind the love of life No man or woman is 
perfect unless love finds its way into the heart to fill it with true 
affection and eliminate all malice or envy. It justifies the name Ajatasatru, 
by which Yudhisthira was universally known and respected The ethics 
of morality and love the great Epics of India teach, and the heroes and 
heroines who illustrate them are the real characters worthy of notice 
The battles or exploits of warriors have never been the real themes of 
the Indian Epics as the majority of the European scholars took them 
to be. 

Krishna represents the divine love of religion and Krishna or 
Draupadi the human devotion of love and sympathy, and Yudhisthira 
the universal love of a king to rule the heart of men and control his own 
selfish passions as well as to be a bright example to others The past 
and its remembrance have important lessons which the Epics record to 
afford pleasure in the thought of those who suffered and established the 
kingdom of peace and love instead of raising inordinate cravings of 
flesh and blood. There must be the lesson of wisdom and humility in 
the presence of the spirit of God, which is the ethic of morality -and 
love which leads man to eternity Peace is the result oft a disciplined 
gnd cultured mind where the spirit exults, when that spirit is united 
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with the um\ aval spirit the question of eternity conics This is the 
order of piogrcss fiom the nionl spin re to spintinl ascendancy of 
ctcrnit} Min alone can do much for himself as he is placed in the 
midst of e\ cr-clnngiiig incidents and ctenls of life It is the know ledge 
and power of heart within man which give-. him peace in his faith, trust 
and lot c in Him whom the heart jearns to meet and the meeting place 
is the universal lo\c which docs not tight in the field of battle but only 
watches and helps the good 

Krishna represented universal love and Yudlii=thin the disciplined 
and cultured mind in whom the unit} of the universal spirit of love met 
and led him to cternit} This is the solution before the plot which 
Vyasa conceived and displayed in the great work 

The spirit of love is even within the dead earth, and the Hindus 
ascribe wealth and prosperit} to mother earth For earth men fight and 
so Sita was the daughter of mother earth and retired to her breast when 
Rama had to retire from the world Sita assumed the lust of Ravana, 
Draupadi came out of the fire of sacrifice as a boon of god Narayana 
and destro} ed not one king but a host of kings of India Fire became 
the great weapon of men in the progress of time until fire-arms became 
the cluef instruments of war The invisible fire of love is more powerful 
than fire-arms Siva, the great god of the material world, burnt to 
ashes the Hindu Cupid of Love. He transferred lus place from bod} to 
mind Love burns the mind of men and women, passion rots the soul 
within, and what excites it received the name of woman, a e, woe to 
man Woman is at the bottom of all trouples of the material world 
Troy was destro} ed, likewise Ceylon, for the sake of a beautiful woman 
Draupadi was not such a woman No one could cast an evil eye 
upon her; neither for possession of her, nor for earning her away was 
the great battle of Kurukshettra fought Jayadratha, the brother-in-law 
of Durjodhana, it is said, carried her off from the camp but she was 
rescued on the way by the Pandavas This stor} is incredible for the 
obvious reason that Draupadi was describing the features of each of the 
Pandavas as if Jayadratha was not known to them 

The Hindu ideal of God who rules the Universe does not favour 
everlasting perdition for Satan The worst Satan has been emancipated 
by works of love and faith Hindu Puranas describe them and the Epics 
follow them Old Puranas had been lost in the ascendency of Buddhism 
The new Puranas were revived at the time of Hindu revival The 
Epics have thus become important sources of those revivals, and it was 
for that their Incidents were recited in short in almost all the Puranas 
and to Vyasa was ascribed the authorship of them all. Sri Krishna, the 
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king-maker of Ancient India , whom the Mahabharata describes as the 
ideal hero of love, learning, intelligence and justice, first appeared 
subservient to God Narayana and then became an emblem of universal 
love The empire of love he established at Dwarka, which he conceived 
in Bnndaban in Ins younger days, at last took firm root in the kingdom 
of Yudhisthira, whom he established by his good counsel and superior 
wisdom. 



EPIC AUTHORS AND EDITORS, 


Professor Mat Muller Ins ndnntkd tint 

" tlioonlj sphoro v liorc tho Indian mind found itsolf at liberty to net, tocroato, 
attd to worship, wns tho sphoro of religion and philosophy and nowhoro havo roll’ 
gtous and motaphjiiral idonsstnn k root* go deep in tho mind of a nation na in India 
Tho Hindus wire a nation of jdnlnsojdo rs Their strngghs were tho struggles of 
thought, thoir past tho problem of rrcotlon, tin ir futuri.tho problem of oxistenco 
Tho prosont nlono, whl< h is tho real and liring solution of tho prohloms of the past 
and tho future, scorns m ror to linvo attracted tholr thoughts or to havo callod out 
thoir onergies Tho slinpo which mctnphysiral ldons take amongst the diff rent 
classos ofsoclotj, and at difToront periods of eh lHsation naturalh vanes from coarse 
suporatition to sublime spiritualism Put, tnl.en ns a whole, history supplies no 
socond lnstanco whore tho inward li f< of tho soul lias so completely absorbed all tho 
practical faculties of a wholo people and, in fact, nlmost dostroved those quahtlos 
bj which a nation gams its placom luston It might thorofor. ho Just ly said that 
India has no plsco in tho political history of tho world* An oxpoditinn like that of 

Aloxand°r could novor hare 1* n conceived by an Indian king and tho nmbltion of 
natlro conquerors, in thoso few eases where it existed, nerer wont beyond the limits 
of India Itself Rut if India hns no pin, e in tho political history of the world It 
certainly hns a nght to claim its plnco in tho intolleUunl history- of mankind The 
less tho Indian nation has taken part in tho political struggles of tho world and 
expended its onorgics in tho exploits of war and tho formation of empires, tho more 
it has fitted itself and concentrated all its powors for the fulfilment of the important 
mission reserved to it In tho historr of tho I ost f After primeval phvsiolatry, 
which was common to all tho momhors of tho Arran fnmilv, had, in tho hands ofawily 
priesthood, been changed into an omptr idolatry, tho Indian nlono, of all the Aryan 
nations produced a now form of religion, which hns well boon called subjective, as 
opposed to tho more objective worship of nature That religion, the religion of 
Buddha/hns spread far beiond the Umits of tho Arran world, and to our limited 
vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of Chnstiamtv nmoDgn large portion 
of the human race ' { 

One cannot agree that India has not influenced the political 
history of the world Alexander’s invasion of India was not a successful 
expedition so far as the conquest of India was concerned, jet the return 
of the expedition changed the political atmosphere of Western civilisa- 
tion The Greeks and the Romans introduced the Indian system and 
policy of warfare in their countries The learned professor admitted 
that “ no people certainly made a more favourable impression upon the 
Greeks than the Indians ” And when we read the account of their moral 
and intellectual condition at the time of Alexander we are obliged to 

••Professor Max Muller s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature ", pages 30 31 

tProfessor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’, pages 31 32 

•Professor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature’*, page 32 
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admit that if some of their good qualities are no longer to be met with 
among the Indians of later times, this is owing, not entirely to an original 
defect of character, but to that continual system of oppression exercised 
upon them by foreign conquerors, to whose physical power they sub- 
mitted, while they could not help despising their masters as barbarians. 

His views about the two Epic poems of India are worth recording as 
they show the angle of vision of the erudite Western Sanskrit scholar, 
to y\ horn it must be admitted Indians are greatly indebted, though they 
may not necessarily agree with all his conclusions 

“If wo oxatmno tho two Epic poems of Indto, the Ramayana and Mahabharata, we 
shall find it. impossible to use them as authorities for the Vedic age, because we are 
not jet ablo to decide critically which parts of these poems are ancient, and which 
nro modern and post-Buddhistic, or at least retouched by the hands of late compilers 
and editors There are certainly very ancient traditions and early Vedic legends in 
both of these poems Some of their heroes are taken from the same epio cycle in 
which the Vedic poetry moves These, however, only form subjects for episodes in 
the two poems, while their principal heroes are essentially different in their character 
and manners In fact, though there are remains of the Vedic age to be found in the 
Epic poems, like the Btorios of Urvasi and Pururavas, of Sakuntala and Dushmanta, of 
Uddalaka, Sunahsepha, Janaka Vavdoha aud particularly of the Vedic Rising, like Vasi- 
stha, Visvamitra, Vajnavalkya, Dirghatamas, Knksbivat, Kavasha, and many others, 
j et this would only prove that the traditions of the Vedu, age wore still in the mouth of 
the people at the timo when the Epic peotry of tho Hindus was first composed, or that 
they were not y et forgotten in after times, when the Brahmans began to collect all 
the remains of Epic songs into one large body, called the Mahabharata If we compare 
the same legends as exhibited in the by mns and Brabmanns of the Veda, and as relat- 
ed in the Mahabharata, Ramayana, or the Puranas, the Vedic version of them will 
mostly be found to be more simple, more primitive, and more intelligible than those 
of the Epic and Puranic poems This is not meant as a denial that real Epic poetry, 
that is to say, a mass of popular songs, celebrating the power and exploits of gods and 
heroes, exiBted at a very early period in India, as well as among the other Aryan na- 
tions , but it shows that, if yet existing, it is not m the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
■we hare to look for these old songB, bat rather m the Veda itself In the collection of 
the Vedic hy mnB, there are some which may be called Epic, and may be compared with 
the short hymns ascribed to Homer In the Brahmanas passages occur, in prose and 
verse, celebrating the actions of old kings* There is no allusion to any of the titles 
of the Puranas or to the Ramayana m Vedic works, whether Brahmanas or Sutras 
But as in the Sutras of Aavalayana the name of the Bharata, and according to some 
MSS even the name of the Mahabharata, is mentioned, this may be considered as the 
earliest trace, not merely of single Epic poems, but of a collection of them The age 
of Aavalayana, winch will be approximately fixed afterwards, would, therefore, if we 
can rely on our MSS , furnish a limit below which the first attempt at a collection of 
o Bharata or Mahabharata ought not to be placed But there is no hope that we shall 
ever succeed by critical researches m restoring the Bharata to that primitive form and 
shape m which it may have existed before or at the time of Asvalayann Much has in- 
deed been done by Professor Lassen, who, in his “Indian Antiquities," has pointed out 
characteristic marks by which the modern parts of the Mahabharata can be distin- 

•Professor Max Muller’s “An ient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 36 37 
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guished from tho mnro ancient , and v o mav soon expect to see lug jirmcipiog ■•■ill 
fnrthor cnnal out in a tnnglatioti of tho trholo Mnhahhnratn, « Inch « ith tbo holp of 
all tho Sanskrit commentaries, hag loon ramt t arofullj preparo-1 by ono of tho most 
learned and laborious gcholarg of German} " * 

It it cudcnt from the \ieus of the eminent Western scholars that 
the Milnblnrati contains historical matter of the greatest importance 
about Ancient India Professor Mat Muller says that the 

"1 pic tradition in tho mouth of t lie poiple nag too s'rong to allow this essontml 
and curious feature in the life of its heroes (ri- , firo brothers haiing o common wife) 
to Ixj changed Houoior, the Brihnmnir editors of tho Mnhnbharata, seoingthat the} 
could not alter tradition on this j o nt, have at least ondcaroured to excuse and miti 
goto it Thus up are told in tho poem itsolf, that at ono time tho firo brothers came 
home, and informed their mother that they had found something extromch precious 
Without tlstonuig further t heir mother at once ashed them to divide it ns brothers 
The command of a parent must n In a vs he literalh olx!} ed , and as Draupodt mas their 
nearly discovered treasure, tliei mere obliged, according totho vien-g of the Brahmans, 
to oboa, and to have her nB thoir common mfo Indian lair girers call this a hnottv 
point , the\ defend t lie fact, hut rofuio toregard it as a precedent 't 

This knotty point oT the Indnn law-given, about Draupadt’s mam- 
age, which Western scholars and their co religionists hate reviled in 
their books, has been explained The learned professor speaks of his 
admiration of the Sanskrit Scholars in his it ell-known book “Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature" in the following manner — 

'* We mat admire the delicate jicetrt of Kalidasa, tho philosophnal ngonr of 
Kapila, the voluptuous mt stu ism of Jnvadeva, and the tpic gimplicit} of Vynsa and 
YalmiLi, but as long as their works float l>eforo our ot es liko the mirage of a desert, 
as long ns we are unable to tell « hat real life, what period in the history of a nation 
they retlect, there is something u anting to engage our svmpathies in the same manner 
bb they are engaged bt the tragedies of Aischylus, or tho philosophical essays of 
Cicero '♦ 

It is evident from this that the learned professor believed in the 
authorships of Yyasa and Valmiki of the two great Epics of India and 
the real life of Ancient India of the different periods is given as 
far as possible. He has given his ground for divine origin to the 
ancient national poetry as follows : — 

“ We con understand how a nation might be led to ascribe a superhuman origin 
to their ancient national poetry, paiticularl} if that poetry consisted chiefly of pray- 
ers and hymns addressed to their gods But it is different with the prose composi- 
tions of the Brahmanas Tho reason whv tho Brahmanas, which are endenth so mnch 
more modern than the Mantras, were allowed to participate in the name of Sruti, 
could onl\ have been because it was from these theological compositions, and not 
from tho simple old poetry of the hvmns, that a supposed divine authority could 
be derived for tho greater number of the ambitious claims of the Brahmans But, 
plthoagh we need not nsenbo any weight to tho arguments b\ which the Brahmens 

•Professor Max Muller s " Ancient Sanskrit Literature ” pages 42-13 
fProfeasor Max Muller's “ Ancient 8ansknt Literature,” page 47 
♦Professor Max. Mullers “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 63-64. 
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eii’Mt nm' 1 ' » rvnMi«h t It*’* > entomp *rnio mu origin of tho 'fan! n* and llrahinnnns, 
• ‘•r'-tf «c-« a« . >1" n > r"i«'n wh\ wo *h mid r'Jo t moquallv worthies the gonoral 
muni n «ath -vgawlri tho mro an icnt date of both the Hratunmins awl Mantras, 
if om’r>' '1 w i* h (ho ‘'U , r>< mol (ho pr'faiio litoraduo of holm II ma\ oaeily 
, i'Pi y ' n i< (icvcmof «n p>ll>iik< tin*, liter < imipwil ions ho'omo incor- 

p'-vo’.i piho-wi'h mm' an. tout wotki*. ns was (lie t nm with tho llrnhninnns 
\'U’ wo cinhardti magwn ( UK ol 1 and g mmin pirt< should orarlme boon oxclud* 
, | v(v of -te-ed w n m^s mid n ui're nosh rn .Into nSi nltcd tv) I ham, union 

i, U' n * 1 o in* <>->’<( of a par \ t> »l«n\ (ho nttihoril. of vorlntn doidnnos contmnod 
in C oio »ojo»'cj d ocirnon* j '* 

I his i,n\ apply equally to l pic litcratuie Both tho Bpics describe 
;’h fght hct.\ct-i \ v-i-tin in 1 Vis\ i.m’ra, which is also refcircd to in 
the Vedn, 

T1 c o igHisl occupational tin l’uroluti may sjmply Invc been to 
perform the t'saal sacrifice-. but, v.nli tho ainlntiou- policy of the 
Brill ,’imi it -oon became a stepping -tom to politii.il power. 

•(l-cof ’ o m moot' in tho life of \ mistlis was the uctorj whuh king 
s„S« n h « ol uto'e* !n< guo’mico l,n* in tho Mandate of tho Ynsisthns, tho amno 
eren is Aia.c’m'os alii hi o in 1-1 ngtng t i tho pint, mid in ono of tholnmns 
n< \ vs I'm n*r. \ nsif tin wo rvi’ C omitting »oir sons nnil offspring to tho 
fV8CR"ljr>'o t "i won h \diM. Mtiri mol \ nrunn, like guardians, gwo to audas, 
let n* n —ike our ^'’s nngri 1 Tito original institution of a l*urol\tt a, us tho 
>,v -puil *, 'vis— >f a ling n- n chief need not be rogirled os tho sign of a far 
v!< an o' Inf— tr hi'il The p'Mtion of tho llralimnns must htno hoon n 

jj' alia» • • o in Jrdfi f*'n tho ti"t beginning Tho\ appear fr on thoierv first 
Maeti«s « f awn o' high"’ lti'elle uni pm or (Inn tho rest vf tho \rj in colonists, 
in ' i’ oir p( ro— il j. m i m if it nil ro ->gnt«oI, could InrlK Into hoon different 
fr~a t'n* . f Vasir'ha in tho imp if -n In The Inrans, thorofore, which onlj 
allu'e tin Puri’n 1 \ or price i in gontnl ncol n >l ho 5sirilvo<l to a Into ngo 

The dcs.-cmltvnts of the ftiruly of the well-known priests Vnsistha 
and Bhngu were tin authors of the Indnn Kpics Visvamitra was 
conncctcil with Bhngus and it is significant tint the account given in the 
M'tlnbinntii vlurli is quoted as a discourse between Arjunn and 
CitiUrarntln, Ins hardly any connection with the main subject of the 
MaliabRarata Krishna Dv.aipiyana Vyasa seemed to have flourished 
m the Mantra period hut is not entirely represented by the collection of 
ancient hymns Such a work would he sufficient m itself to give a 
character to an age, and we might appeal, in the history of Ancient 
Greek literature, to the age of the Diaskeuasts 

A generation w!ik li begins to collect has entered into a new 
phase of life Nations, like individuals, become conservative when they 
cease to trust Implicitly in themselves, and have learnt from experience 
that they arc not better than their fathers But though the distinctive 

•I’nfess >r \fnx \fullor’» “Anclout s mslrrit latomturo pugos 70 77 
ti’rofojsar Wnx Wullor'A “Aneiont Sanskrit Intornturo’ pages tS-J 
;Profossjr Max Mullers “Aneiont aansknl Iatoraturo'' jmgos J33 t89 
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fcuturc of the M tntn period coimndcd in gathering the fruits of 
a bygone spring, tins was not the only work which occupied the 
Brahtiniis of that age Where poems liaxc to he collected from the 
mouths of the people, they hate likewise to he arranged Corrections 
arc supposed to be necessary, whole verses may Imetohe supplied 
After collecting and correcting a large number of poems, many a man 
would lecl disposed to try In-, own poetical powers, and if new songs 
were wanted, it did not require great talent to s C t them to the 
simple strains of the ancient Rislns Thus we find in the Rig 
Veda that, after the collection of the ten Mandalas was finished, 
some few hymns were added, generally at the end of a chapter, 
which arc known by tnc name of K lit las We can hardly call them 
successful imitations of the genuine songs, but in India they seem to 
have acquired a certain reputation They found their way into the 
Samlntas of the other Vedas , they are referred to in the Brahmanas , 
and though they arc not counted in the Anukrannnis, together with the 
original hymns, they arc there also mentioned as recognised additions 
It is admitted that Vyasa became illustrious as a classifier of the Vedas, 
entitling him to the name of Veda Vyasa, as is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata Dr Wintenutz admitted it in his book quoting the tevt 
(Page 322, Note 2) He admitted 

“that same eloments of our proscut Mahabharata reach bach into the Yedic 
poriod, and that much, especially in the didactic sections is drawn from a literary 
common property, from which also Buddhists and Jumna (probably already in the 
5th century B C) havo drawn Finally , it must still ho mentioned, that not only 
the events described in tho Epic but als itho innumerable names of kings and royal 
races, however historical somo of the events and mun\ nnmes may nppear, do not 
belong to Indian history in tho true sonso of tho word It is (mo that the Indians 
set tho reign of Yudhistlura and the Groat War of tho Mahabharata at the beginning 
of the Rally ugi, or Iron \go, 1 e 1102 B C but this dato for the loginning of tho 
Knhy uga is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian Vstronomors, and the 
association of this dato with the conflct of the Kanravas and Fandavas is, of course, 
quite arbitrary "* r 

The metre in w Inch the Ramayina was written was used in the 
Vedas, yet credit was gn cn to Valrniki as its founder The fact is that 
Valmiki introduced the first ornate poem 

“With regard to language, stale and motro, too, the various parts of the 
Mnhnblmrata show absolutely no uniforraita It is in only quite a general sonse 
thnt one can speak of ‘Epic Sanskrit' ns tho language of tho popular Epics In 
renlity tho language of the bpic is in some parts more archaic, 1 e, more closely 
related to the Ancient Indian of the Vodie prose works, than in other parts And 
hesido llguistic phenomena which recall the Full and which can be callod popular 
thero are others w Inch one ib compelled to call solecisms, such as arc often committed, 
by uneduoatod and inferior authors like the Purnna composers The style, too, can 

•Dr Wmternit z’ “ A History of Indian Literature ’ pages 4~3~i7-L 




,nl\ m a g-ur'il <eu" bo «a d l ■» 1 1 > fnr renewed from the m i tilled 'hm\n stjlo', 
i < 1 1 e l" "f the la’er ornate pvOfi, whnh t-* i hnraotoriaod In tlio oxieasno uro 
of o it* lh*Vront « ( Ala-iikara*' llnwoier there la Ho lael, of pnaangea in tho 
MV i* 1 iti i w In |i r> mind ua of t lm hn\\n a'\h' Beanie these, wo nlao find 
pi** h * wh>r!i rv'atn the imuesli In of the old Itihnaaa na tho\ nn> related in tho 
IWV mo an 1 t pnnt«lnd* while aga n in niiinemii-* other port Inns the moat negligent 
1'u-iOa p v'opre\nil« \» rrgiT\I« tin* metre tin ''i >kn w hlrli originated ill tlio old 
\m i |* ,,.r aml\ tl.o ne'ro j v- eiiillenro Hut there nre earlier and lator 
f o— -a of thi* •>! 'V v nld'h nr' nil mprcfOnted iii tho Afnhnhlmatn Afnromor, our 
l | 1 *' al« 1 1 <.n* am» old pr pn**aCoa, ill wliirh the pr >ae in orinamnnUa rll\ tllinicnl, 
rrd»'~r rn al’erna’e 1 with iirpe* M«» of the Tnalllhh metro w lurli in oftoil 
i to' m he Ala’iah' a-i a. th oigh the id,d.n ia nhmt twenli tunra na frequent ns tho 
7ri« tt’’'i *r fin 1 •* e aorien f .»m «*ill anniiar to tlio Arlir form, na irell na Inter 
( a a-d pua'lr e’n'- >-ite in'nt • f . laaah nl ''anal r<t )metr\ are nlroadi to ho 
f an* in ,p"-ia jaT'a f the Mnhnhharat a * In th*< whole of Velte litornturo 
t’ e~e i< r ’ r-en 1 n of r Mnhah'iari' a though m llrnhmanm nnd Upnitishmls thoro 
ipfreqt'- tall, o' Whxntia lti!a*a I'unnn and (in'lin Nnrnaamai lion of tho 
g-r • a"il j * d*ahU hi*' >*aral r m' wliirh r nslitutos the control Jennt of tho 
1 joe the 1 loM\ la* h in tho hunt field the Aedn sn\R not n word though in tlio 
ti»ihn a*-*a 'hi« on hi *u fold i« pi often mentioned na n pln-o whore g ala nnd 
rr '*• ala cele’i-a o ' p-ea' pae-afinal foa*’ • that tlu» oretlt, if it hnd nlroadi tnlen 
5 da*e « old no* ainh liaie hr*"] mi itinm d It in ttuo tlinl Jnnmojoan, 
t 1 e *an of I’n-iVu* nrd lll^-ata tho pen of Ilnamnntn nnd of Sahnntnln, nlreadj 
aj jo a* in ’he f,rah*nn*-n« nrd nlreadx tti n hnntapn pong of tin Athnnniedn 
P*-itM i» j »aiPed a, a J ea*e ho ing long utu'i r whoae rule tlio land of the Kurils 
|i- *j-'"s 5 In’t'ii o*l.a l-o' ngint; t • th.e 1 njunrdn then )a fnquont mention ol 
hn*ai* an 1 ranchal * r * hu*ai]iaii‘ linla* , nnd in r nine'! u>n w it h n ancnflcinl fov*t ol 
the hti*~i; an-hala* ,n vp d o ia told m tin hathaka(\ r i of Dhritn-aai rn tho aon 
efli I’mni Oo'hf i 1 er ha id tnoh'ri in t li» wholo \ edn la tho nnmo of Bandit 
o' of lm tlo l’a ida\ n» I > I- f mud n <\ In ro do mteh tininea ns llurjodlmnn, 

fhtVaama, ha'na.e * , nji]"‘a’ Tho name Arjttnn di*'a it iatruo m eur in n Brnhmnnn, 
ho na n t< “fa nan-oof the p al lndra Tin* c *ant lininttn ‘'riutnsutrn (\l Hi) ih tho 
fr* 1 jdare where i find tnentian of n wnr in huniLahottra wliirh wns disastroua for 
lie hauraaa* In tin- \a\ nlainnn (>rh\nautrn Uhnriitn nnd Mnhnhlmrnta’ nro 
r’entieni 1 inn li*' of t< a-ln ra nnd earta d looks whteh nre honoured h\ lilmttonsnt 
tin enil of tin a'tiH of the Aida I’nmni tiacliea tlie format ion of tlio nnmos 
* d ttdhla' liira * Blnma' and ‘A nlurn, 1 nnd the nrci nt of tho eonUKitind wonl 'JInhn 
ldiara’a l‘nl«ttjalt, howi u r i« the firft to mnho doflmtc nllusinna to tho storj 
o' tlm hattlo I'tieon tin haurnina nnd the I’nildnanat Tho Indiana cnll 
thiaAnlmihi ‘the flrat hnu fir author of ornate jicmt r\ ndiltnin and Iiho to 
'nil tin Hntonxnnn Min firat ornate jnum tndihnwn) The heginninga of 
ornn’' I jde jew tn do mil' td h ml h ieJc to the Itninamnn nndAnlmikthnanlwnjsro* 
roamed the jiatti rn towhiehnll Inter Indinn ji et a ndnnrmgh najnrod Tho ossontml 
fnetor of Indian oiiint* jee'tn, of the so rnlh'd 'hiiiin,' ia Hint gn alor nnjiortanco 
isattnehcl to tlio form than t i tho mntter nnd rnnlonts of tho ]>ooin, nnd that ao* 
railed nlaml nras, > t , * emholhahmenta’, sueh na shniloa, ]>ootir llguroa, puna, and 
s> on, nr< uaed largeli, even to oxroaa Rlmiliea am hoa)>od on mmilioa, nnd 
drimjitinns, eaini’mllj of nature, nro spun nut intorminabl) with oior now mota- 
phors and romimnaons AAe find tlio first Imginmnga of tlioao nnd othor i>oculinri- 
ttes of tho < lnHsirnl ornate jmetrj in tho llnmnjnnn AA lulo wo found an tho 


* Dr AVintomitr' “A Hiatorj of Indian Tdtornluro ’’ pngoa dttl-402 

f Dr AVintormtr' “A Historj of Indian Litornturo,” pngoa 17D*171« 
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Matmblmntn a mixture nf impular Epic md thoologicnl didactic jmotrj (Puranal, 
the Knmnxnnn appears m ns a work that 19 p iplilnr I pic ami ornato poetry nt 
tho samo tim» ”* 

1 lie Uttirak'ind'i of the Kamajana foims part of the Bharata 
Samliita, according to Dr Wintcrnit? — 

“Tim t lironil nf tins nnrrntno in llnnh XII is constnntl} interrupted by tho 
Interpolation of numerous rajths ami legends Tlioro wo flnrl again tho familiar 
legends nf Xnjatt ami Snliusa (X II, f c f), nf tho slaying nt Dntra b\ Indra, who b} 
this Itoremos guilts of llrnhman niurilor (\ 1 i, 0 I — 87 1 , of Urvnst tho boloved of tho gads, 
Ultra and ltnriina, who in a inanollmu manner lmgit tho Kishls X nsiatlm and Agastya 
(\ 11, fihf > of king 11a whoa' tho noman llnlioars I’nruravas (III, '7 — 90), and so 
on Mnn> trill} llrilimann nl logonds n itli an oxaggoratod tondoncj compnro woll with 
similnr stories of Honk XIII of tho Mnhnhharuta Thus tho story of tho ascetic 
Sambuka, lwlnnging to tho -ludri casto wlnso hoad Kama stnkog oft. for which ho 
is commondod b\ tho gods, l«i ausn a ^udrn should not tnko it upon htmsolf to 
jinictise nscoticism or of tho gxl ulio ig com]iollod tooat his mvn Qosh because, in a 
forraor incarnation, ho prictisod nscotism, hut omittol ti mal 0 prosents to the 
Brahmans (111, 77— M) and similar Idifwng’ legends Tlio wholo of tho book 
boars tho character of tho latest parts of tho Mahabharata "f 

The original Mahablnrata is eirliu than the Rama} am, It is 
clearly admitted by him — 

“The Uindus declare tho Kama} ana to bo earhor than tho Mahabharata, hecanso, 
according to tlio traditional list of Vishnu’s incarnations, tho incarnation as Hama 
preceded that as Krishna This argument has no forco, boiause in tho old, gonmne 
f!ama}ana, as wo liaio aeon, Kama doo3 not ns set appear as an incarnation nt all 
It is a fact, howoier, that nllusions to X asudoin (Krishna; \rjuna and l’udliisthira, 
already occur in l’nmni’a grammar, whereas llama is not mentioned cither by 
Fanini or Fntnnjnli, nor in inscriptions of tho pro khnstian era. It is likoly, too that 
the thoor} of incarnation nr iso out of tho Krishna cult, and that tho transforms 
tion of tho lioro lama inti an incarnation of Vishnu rosultod only later, by 
analog} to tho Krishna incarnation X few scholars have declared the Kama} ana 
to bo the earlier of tho two Epics, liocanso the burning of widows does not occur 
in it, whilst it is montlonod in the Mahabharata The fact of the matter however, 
is that in the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning of widows is Just ns much absent 
ns in tlio genuine Kama} ana, whilst tlioro are allusions to it in the later portions of 
tho Kama} ana, though loss frequent than in the Mahabharata T The orthodox 
Hindus themsoiies regard the Furanns ns extremal r anciont Thei believe 
that the samo V}asa who compilod the Xedas nnd composed the Mahabharata 
was also, m tho beginning of tho Kali} uga, the present age of the world, tho anther 
of tho eighteon Furanns But this X }asa is a form of tho exalted god Vishnu himsolf, 
'for’ (says tlio Vishnu Parana) ‘who olso could have composed tho Mahabharata! ’ 
Ills rupil was the sutn 1 omaharsano, and to lnm he imparted the Pnranas Thus 
the Puranas have a divmo origin \nd tho X edanta philosopher Sankara, for a 
proof of the personal existence of the gods, turns to Itihasas and Puranas, because 


* "Dr XYlntermtz’ “A History of Indian Literature,’’ pages 175-476 
t Dr XYintemitz’ “ A History of Indian Literature,” page 493 
X Dr IVmtermtr’ “A flistor} of Indian Literature, ” page 505 


• > ftp, m h" , i, -v« - n ' >> >1\ up 'ii I h» \ o In hut nls i upon snnso pon option, namoly 
fn t* o o, Mon-'f I 1 V .0 \ )H%. win ] or' uiaHj spoko with tho gods * Tho 

1' -ana* n*v «a T\'l!v"kn >t tho no nndgnlo Husnosstlv explained, for originally 
•' e i'i n"" wot* n >* pries’ h liters nro nt nil Tho •Mitni <>r hards wow undoubtedly 
*•* and tva-e-s of {h» o! ’os’ 1’urnnn p’otrv m in'll ns of tho II pic This is 
i'i, > s—e u i>\ *lio ri“ «m»'n i("o lln* in -ilmoit nil tho I’urums th-> 'nnln !/ininhor 
Him *!ilM'tl|,'ioii k ** ho v mi i i i-.'thosm of tho Miln npponrtf ns nnrrntor. 
this , i o’i tl o ion tli-it ''iitn nnd Muti nro us.-d nlmost ns proper nnmos 
n t'.o l*. -in * Til lie s nt a w a-, cor atnli n > Brahman, nnd ho hid nothing to do 
w 1**1 IV Vi * 

Hr ,cr W ilh-it.jw l nltK tint the original Mninhhnrata is one 

oli’r than tl.r Kati a\atn f)n4< >lf>"Imlnn Wisdom”) and lus 
\,r a’ i ’* i‘a ai.tl i <’ii at '1 edition-- ate a- follow — 

"T' o (jo-i’ 1, * h -nr- n n ’sirnti h a p » in i ilh ft single subject ns n ' nst 
( r ' a "'■'ii -ii Hir *u ta\ *h >1 g\ h’g ndan ln«t ir\ otlno« nnd phllnso 
• ' - r o o *■. as - n 1 '- , >i . 1 ’ nan op n l*U hn rognr lo 1 ns ri'iir senting 
1 r ** 5 * — i ' " o 1’ i nip la i n a,n mti t i have pri'oo lod gradunll\ 

1 * cf -ii V m r ' o ii 1 v- nln s U m li nlo t i pages HD 2dt it scorns to 
i vo i <’ *i N 's vri »•,! i 'as ru *i >i nn 1 r* onstru tion until (lnnlh 

a— a-g-* n- 1 -o’ to,*, r'o- i *a* on 'haje. In n Hrihinan or Unhmans whoso 
names t .i> r ■* ’ o*>a ,»<(•*■ s' 1| r> la*i .nslnp %ln li tho original Brahmen 
n- 1 , If- *• -o * i ‘ o «-a* not . g n.’s and la\ s of Indin mans of thorn oralh trans 
•a . **5 nn il *“-,*i» / o"ol ! > ,ho Maha' 'iara*a was (i.railsr to tin* barno 1>\ I’isistratus 
’ > *’ o 1’ ato-’t — * 1« >h Hi 1 ts maos* this p rsousge, whowor ho was, with ft 

rra’ -!> of ~vs leal 'a-o’i'v, an.; n f'ia* 1 .. as als> til nrrangor of vnnoils 
o'v* ."‘f’-a'o* - ligi i i o-,.* *<t t as • ho \ r las n 1 1 I’uranss Ho IS called \ \ nsft, 
la* l’ is in, of o 4’*o a o o o, *h*”i<*n .-Ifr.inth -an»l nl iorl> tv «*, moaning 
t i disp >fo in rogtlla* s qio-or* md thoja f ,p v Mil 1 N erjualli np| licnldo to nnj 
oaai, h * ; l’*afcii>- I.as a, m lus Inlisoh*> Mtor'liumskiindn 'II 13*1, non 
< ' »* i a) «• >as I -s ths* i‘ asay !>o pri « 1 fr on an oaammat i ni <f tho Introduction to 
the Mnhn'ha- ’a t'is' tV'e rrpi t Hr -> ronso’ntivn i orl ingi*up i boarboitung) of 
*hat {> **'» h di" real nu'ha-s Tho f,-s> or nMou rorsi m, <ali< I simjih Hhnratft, 
whiolt e •*> atno I nnlv .‘1 rt*»io*«*s Vgm with tho historv of Manu t ho pn'gi nitor of 
tho hshs’nj a or mllita-rclass ( \di pv- an ’’I.' ■! nnd n short sortion — lodvrihing tho 
twin, n id ho— ho appear nl to tho ‘’nntto snertfli-o, nnd how, nt tho 
rofu *’ <f Jantat Join, It* r >tn mss oto t \ nisamiiaanna to rolnto tho storj of tin strifo 
I- i • ca tho I’a t lai as nn 1 hnurai at 1 .'3} J uti )— tittght Itaro formod tho introduc- 
tion 'nnJeilung t > tins “1 1> s’ . Iiari'rt Th" * ' >nd n>r instru' tton or recasting of 
the pacat -.hough* hr I*r *f» n r has*, n to ho td-nttoal with tlm Itihnsn mi litionod m 
‘sralaaanas Or hiMu'ras, nnd ro tt «1 nt *■ umnfn « hor**) sacrifli o— took plnconhout 
4>IB K It lo gan with tho histori of I tug tnsu, whoso dnughtor Sntjniatt wns 
mo lor of \y*ia nnd tho so tioti rallol l’nuslivn ri CCI i, tho nntiqmtj of which is 
in<'taato 1 hj its ltcing almost onliiadi in pr iso, might hnvo aono 1 ns its introduction 
Tho so’tion cnllol I’miloma (I *, prohalilj formed tho commoncomont of tho third 
n>’onstru r tion of tho groat I pir, iliwh ho considers miLSt linvo procodod tho orn of 
\s >1 a \i wish \<«lan \nsmat ga tnsmnd Vjnan iti smrltnh (I 2117) It mnj aeom 
s*rnngo that tlm rompilation of whdK difTcront works nimpose-l nt ifi difforont 
ojKv-hs, aurh ns tho tolas Mnhfthlnrota nnd I’lirinns umloulitodlv wore, should be 

* Ur tt intormtr "A Ihstorv of In'Imn hit. raturo’ , pngo r >17 
f Do Do Do, pngo 523 

t Or tlomcr tt illinras’ “Indian Wisdom" pngos37I-72, 



nt t rittUtcil to the eamo person, lint tin rl<no ri'lnt ion«hi ji supposed In learned natives 
to subsist !.<Mm->ii till 10 1 -n-IiK tmn«, lull account fora desire to nil in tli- aid of the 
name grot Hag" in their < .instruction’’ • 

It is necessary to mention Iicrc tint nil the Hindu Pur.inas and 
Upnpurnms umniniousl^ hold that Vyasn and Vnlmiki were the authors of 
tlic Mnhabhant.n and the Ramayana, rcspcctncly fiicrc on hardly he 
much difference between the unanimous tradition recorded in the Puranas 
and the unbiassed \icus 0 f the Htiropean scholars It is admitted by 
all that Veda Vaasa, the author of the original Mahabharata, cannot 
he the author of the current Mahabharata, w herein Vy asa’s work was 
spoilt by the different editors and readers and rbapsodists from time 
to time. The actual incidents were altered with the introduction of 
fictitious characters to produce a dramatic clfect on the audience 
They either introduced new matter in the texts of the Mahabharata or 
altered them to suit their object avithout ana regard to truth, religion 
or laaa 

It is not generally known what is the real meaning of the word ‘GO’, 
aahicli is mentioned in the Mahabharata along with Brahmana, foraahose 
benefit it was written Besides, \ asistha is said to haae defeated 
Vista amitra through his Kama Dlienu (GO) or aaish coat 

">ow the go ( stoma' Il\ means of the Cow ( s’oma) the Gods drove the 
\suras n\\a\ from theso worlds Ho who know* thi« drives his malawaj from 
these worlds Becnu«o tliea, the Gods, pushed ( \g w n\ nn) nwna the dsuras from 
these worlds, thence its nnmc ‘GO lie who knows this pushes away Ins evil 
nvnl * t 

It is ea ident from these quotations that the fight between Visva- 
mittra and Vasistlia aa as more imaginary than real and the poaver of 
the Brahmanas rested w ith the successful rites and sacrifices to aaan 
success in the aaorld and to be blessed aaith a good son and heir Manu 
clearly defined that the system of Niyoga was not practised by the 
taa ice-bom people and the sages cannot be accused of it 

In the Mahabharata, Shanti Paraa, it is said that Vasistha was 
instructed by Hiranya Garbha (Brahma), and from him Narada learnt 

“This knowledge was acquired from niranaagarldm b\ the great Rishi Vasistha 

From that foremost of Rishis, vie Vasistha, it was acquired l»v Narada From 
Xarada I have acquired that knowledge which is truly nt one w u h the eternal Brahma 
Having heard tins discourse of great imjKirt, couched in excellent words, do not, O 
foremost of the Kurus, givo wav anv longer to grief ” i 

It is again said in Chapter CCCXL 

"Having won the high favour that he had solicited, Karada also, gifted with 
great enorgv, then proceeded in all haste to the retreat called Vadari, for seeing Kara 

* Dr Momer William’s, (Indian Wisdom) page 372, footnote 

t Pancnvimsa Brahmana, page 42 q , para 1 — 4 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Farva, page 4S5, verses 45 46, Chapter CCC1X. 


and Narayana This great Upanishad, quite of a piece with tho font Vedas, and the 
Sankliya Yoga, and called by him by tho name of tho Pancharatra Bcriptures, and 
recited l>y Narajaua lnmsolf with his own mouth, was repeated by Narada before a 
large audience m tho residence of Brahman due sire) in oxactly tho same way in 
which Narayana had recited it and m which he had hoard it from Ins owh lipa 
Bhisrna continued —I hare now rocouutod to jou tho discourse that was 
recitel bj Karada That narrative has come down from person to porson from very 
ancient times I heard it from my father who formerly recounted it to me . 
He knows that Narayana is the Supreme Soul, that Uo is the Supreme LoTd, that 
He is the Creator of Brahman lumsolf Narada recited this very ancient narrative, 
which is perfectly consistent with tho Vedas, to that assembly of Bishis crowned 
with ascetic success that came to the abodo of Brahman The god Suryya, having 
heard that narrative from those Basins crowned with ascetic succoss, repeated it 
to the sixty six thousands of Bishis, 0 king, of purified souls, that follow in his 
train And tho Sun, tho deity that imparts heat to all the worlds, repeated that 
narrative to those Beings also, of purified souls, that have been created (by Brahman) 
for always travelling m tho van of the Sun The groat ltishis who follow in the 
Sun’s tram, O son, repeated that excellent narratire to tho deitios assembled on 
the breast of Meru. That best of ascetics, r<r , the regenerate \sita, then, having 
heard the narrative from the gods, repeated it to tho Titris, 0 king of kings I 
heard it from my father Shantanu, O eon, who recited it to me formerly Myself 
having heard it from my father, I have repeated it to you, 0 Blinrata ’’* 

It is repeated at the end of Chapter CCCXXXIV, 

“The celestial Bishi Narada and the great Yoging Vyasa had again and again told 
all this to me in days of yore when the subject was suggested in course of converse 
tion That person devoted to tranquility who hears this sacred history directed 
with the subject of Liberation is sure to acquire the highest end ” t 

There is a clear reference to Rama as the incarnation of Narayana 
and the sages Ekata and Dwita appearing as powerful monkeys as his 
allies, the great heroes of the Ramayana in Chapter CCCXXXVII 
The sages Ekata, Dwita and Treta wanted to see Narayana, but were 
told to wait for the purpose 

“0 foremost of twice born, ones, you have a great duty to perform After the 
expiration of this the golden age, when the Treta age comes m course of the Vivaswat 
cycle, a great calamity will befall the worlds You Mums, you shall then have to 
help the gods "£ 

The link is continued in the next Chapter CCCXL 

“Towards the end of Treta and the beginning of Dwapara, I shall take birth as 
Kama the son of Dasaratha m Ikshakns race At that time, the two ltishis, w? , 
the two sons of Prajapati, (hilled by the names of Ekata and Dwita, will on account 
of the injury done by them to their brother Tnta, have to take birth as monkeys, 
losing the beauty of the human form Those monkeys that shall take birth in 
the race of Ekata and Dwita, shall become endued with great power and mig hty 
energy and will equal Shakra himself m power All those monkeys, 0 twice-born 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, page 548, Chapter CCCXL, \ eraes 106 — 103, 133, 
113-119 

t The Mahabharata, veiBeB 40-41, Shanti Parva, page 533 

X The Mahabharata, verses 53 54, Shanti Parva, page 540 
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ono, tv-111 liocomo m> allioi for performing tho work id tho g.vls I shall then kill 
tho droi lful (t m 4 if tin) UiUlum, tint wrol li of l’ulastja s rn-o, n , tho fiorco 
Katana tliat thorn „t all tho norMi, t igothor with all his children and follonors "* 

rim Rann is N tray tin’s mcirmtion m dearly im mioned m the 
Ranny.ana Book I, Canto XVI In Uttatakanda, Book VII, Canto 32, 
\ciso 11, Ninjnn was npptahd to by India to kill Rat am In the 
same l>ook, Canto f>), Satrttglitn, brother of Rami, heard the true 
account of Rann made by Valnukt in \cr-e 14 AXter the disappearance 
of Sita, Brahma appear-, to Rama in in Canto of the same hook gmng 
out that Valtmki ‘‘has prepared a Kavya, which, when 3011 will hear, 
let 3011 know w ho were 30U, what jou did and what 30U will do, where 
cvcr3’tlung is -aid " The Uttarakanda is therefore the prologue of the 
find, six booh- of tlic Rama)ana The Karajana edition of the Maha- 
bharata describes the four forms of righteousness, Nara, Narayana, Hari 
and Krishna 

'During tho ejioch of the eolf 1 rento Mnnu the ctcrnnl XaTajana, the Soul of 
the universe, wns lmm ns tho sou <if Dhnrina in n quadruple form, vir., as kora, 
Nora* ono, llan, aiul tho solf creator hnahna " f 

The Ramiyma says tlic sons of Da-aratha u ere the four incarna- 
tions of Nara} ana 

“W lion u isost Vishnu thus lmd givon 
IDs prounso to tho Gods of heaven, 

IIo pondoredm his secret mind 
A suito I plnco of birth to find 
Thon ho decreed, the lotus-ei od, 

In four Ins being to divide, 

\nd Dasaratha, gracious king 
Ho ehoso ns sire fiom whom to spring 

This establishes the Epic inter-relations and its source, as well as 
the aim of establishing the worship of true God, the eternal soul, or 
Purusha Vasudeva or Narayana V}asa, while instructing hts son, 
referred to a work then existing where the duties superior to all have been 
laid down by the ancient sages in Chapter CCL (Shanti Parva), verse 2 
In a previous Chapter CCXCVI, Vyasa said to his son that he had 
prepared a book for his instruction as follows — 

“ThiB troatiso, 0 son, intended for jour instruction, is the ossenco of all the Vedas 
Tho trutbB expounded in it cannot lie understood hv the help of inference alone or 
by that- of more study of the scriptures Ono must understand it himself by tho 
help of faith By churning the Riks lontained in all religious works and m all 
treatises based on truth, ns also the ten thousand lul s, this ambrosia has been acquired 
As butter from curds and firo from wood, so this has been raised for tho sake of mj 
son,— this which forms the knowledge of all trul\ wise men This treatise, O son, 

* The Mahabhnrata, verses 82-85, Shanti l’arva, page ’’47 
+ The Mahabharnta, Shanti Pnrvn Chapter CCCXXV, page 533, versos S-9 
J Mr Griffith’s “The Bamayann of Valmiki’ page 2G, Book I Canto XV 
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fraught with solid instruction, is intondoil for Bruhmnna who lumng studioil tho, 
Vedas, hare becomo houso liolilors 1 1 should novor ho iloluorod toono who is not 
of tranquil soul, or ono who is not solf controlled, or olio who has not practised 
penances It should not ho doliverod to ono who is not comorsant with tho 
Vedas, or one who does not humbly wait upon lus preceptor, or ono who is not 
shorn of malice, or ono who is not possessed of sincerity and candour, or 
one who is of reckless conduct It should noior bo dolnorod to ono whose 
intellect has been consumed bj disputation, or ono who is ulo or low This 
treatise containing the quintessence of duti03, should be communicated to that 
person, however, who is possessed of famo, or who desonos praiso, or who ib 
of tranquil bouI, or possessed of ascotic merit, to a Brahmana w ho is such to ono’sson 
or dutiful disciple, hut on no account should it bo delnorod to others If any por- 
son goes awaj tho entire Barth with all hor treasures to one cororaant with truth, 
the latter should still consider the gift of this knowlodgo as very much superior to 
that gift ” * 

Then he describes a subject which perhaps was not treated in his 
book It is this — 

“1 shall now describe tojoaa subject which is a groator mystery than this, a 
subject conne.ted with tho Soul, which is shore the ordinarj understandings of human 
beings, which has boon aeon bj the foremost of ItiahiB, what 1ms boon treated mthe 
Upamshadaa, and which forms the troatiso of your enquiry ” t 

The book in question, which he referred to his son, seems to have 
been mentioned in the table of contents in the version of Sanjaya (verses 
220 and 230, Adi Parva, Chapter I) It was a book being a discourse 
between Narada and king Saivya, who was afflicted with much grief at 
the loss of his children, where the history of the twenty-four ancient 
kings of great repute, who could not escape the hands of death, was 
given Vyasa recited it to Dhritarastra when he was afflicted with 
great sorrow at the loss of his sons in the Great War of which Sanjaya 
was reminding the old king It was said that the great Dvaipayana 
composed a holy LJpanishada on these facts and it was published by the 
learned and sacred bards in the Puranas (verse 250) The book in 
question did not deal with the Pandavas or the Kurus but the twenty- 
four kings named in the discourse of Narada, who are as follows • 

(1) Saivya, (2) Srmjaya, (3) Suhotra, (4) Rantideva, (5) Kaksln- 
vanta, (6) Damana, (7) Valhaka, (8) Sarjati, (9) Ajita, (10) Nala, (n) 
Visvamittra, (12) Ambansha, (13) Marutta, (14) Manu, (15) Ikshaku, (16) 
Gaya, (17) Bharata, (18) Parasurama, (19) Rama, (20) Sasabmdu, (21) 
Bhagiratha, (22) Kartabirjya, (23) Janmejoya and (24) Yayati 

But besides these Vyasa mentioned the names of other kings, with 
Puru, Kuru, etc , who were equally powerful and virtuous but could not 
escape death, whereas the sons of Dhntarastra were wicked, envious 
and avaricious and yet their death co uld not affect the wise, intelligent 

• The Mahabharata, Chapter CCXLVI, page 873, verses 13-20, Shanti Par^ ' 

f The Mahabharata, Chapter C05LVI, page „73 verse 21, Shanti Parva 
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and learned, c->pc*nlly wncii everything wis done for their safety and 
none could avert the detrcc-> of fate by anything. Whatever time ereates, 
U also destroy* fncy formed the theme of Vy asa'^ Ufnnislnd i It 
is also mentioned in the table of contents that Vy i-a composed at first 
a poem of 8,SOD verses winch could not he understood even by fi is son 
Suha or Sanjaya (\etscs Sl-S’, Chapter I, Adi Parra), so he reused it 
and made it of 24000 verses It is evident that Vyasa was guided by 
Narada’s booh or discourse on the twenty -four 1 ings to ov ercome the 
grief of Ling Saivya It is clearly stated in the real introduction of the 
Maliabliaraia in the Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLVII, vcr-cs 8 — 11 as 
follows — 

,r t nisliampav ann saul — Ho '(ha is our precoptor r/r , tlio B gtn Vj nsa, thosinof 
Qandliavott, tins himself rented this narrative to us about the glory of Xara\ ana, 
that glory which is tho highest and which 19 immutable I heard it from him and 
haro roeitod it to v>u oxatth as I heard it, 0 sinless ono Tins religion, with it 3 
mysterioa and its alistract of dotails was non bv Narada, 0 1 ing from that Lord of 
the untv orse, nr, Narajana himself f von smh am tho particulars of this great 
religion I haro, lioforo this 0 foremost of Pings explained ittojouin the llari 
Gita, with a briof reference tilts ordinances hnow that tho island-born Krishna, 
otherwiso tailed Ivasa, is Varainna . n Forth W ho olso than lie, 0 foremost of 
kings, could compile su h a w ,rk ns tho Maliabharata ? V\ ho else thin that power- 
ful Kiahi could doscrii>o tho diverso kinds of duties and religion for tho obserrance 
and adoption of men ’* 

Souti recites it again, as it should be, in the introduction in his 
version in the same chapter, verse Ij, a* follows — 

"Xarada had recounted it to Vvasi the great preceptor, and the sons of Panda 
heard from him in the presence of Krishna and Biusma *’ 

Again it is mentioned in C iapte" CCCXLIX (verses Si — SS) 

" When it hecomo3 able to abstain entirelr from acts, the twenty-fifth, i e, the 
individual Soul, succeeds iu attaining to the foremost of Beings which is highly 
subtle, which is invested with the quality of Goodness, and which is fraught with the 
essences svmbolised by the three letters of the alphabet trie. A U and id ) The 
Samkhya sy stem, the Aranyaha Veda, and the Poncharatra scriptures, are all iden 
tical and form parts of one whole This is the religion of those who are devoted 
whole mindedly to Karayann, — the religion that has Naravana for Us Soul As waves 
of the ocean, rising from the ocean, rush away from it only to re‘urn to it in the long 
run, ao various sorts of knowledge, originating fnra K'arayana, return to Karayana in 
tho end 1 have thus explained to you, 0 Son of Knru’s race, what the religion of Good 
nes 3 la If yon be qualified for it, 0 Bharuta, do you practise that religion duly 
Thus did the highly blessed Xarada explain to my preceptor,— the Island-born Krishna 
— the eternal and immutable course called JSkanta, followed by the TVhites as also by 
Tatis Pleased with Dharma’s son Tudlusthira, Vvasa imparted this religion to king 
Tudhisthira the Just, who was endued with great intelligence Denred from my 
preceptor 1 have also communicated it to you, 0 be3t of kings, this religion is, for 
these reasons, highly difficult of practice Others, hearing it, become as much stupi- 


TUe Mahabkarato, Chapter CCCSLVI1, verses S— 11, page 571 Shanti Parva 
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fled as you have allowed yourself to he It is Krishna who is the protector of the 
universe and its beguiler It is lie who is the destroyer and the cause, O King ’•* 

About his birth it was said he was born of the speech of Narayana 
" Bho/'hvhose original name was Saraswata but who passed by the name 
of Apantara-tamas (CCCL. Verses 3 7 — 40 and 57-58, Shanti Parva, 
p 5S2) The sage Apantaratamas was said to be the preceptor of the 
Vedas and was called by the name of Prachma-Garbha (CCCL, verse 
65) There is a great resemblance in the number of verses (24000) in 
the two Indian Epics, (Ramayana Bk VII, Uttarakanda, 107 Canto, 
verse 25) Vyasa is said to have composed originally a poem called 
Bharata in 24000 verses, exclusive of episodes, where he described 

“ the divinity of Knahna, the goodness of the sons of Panda against the evil con- 
duct of the sons of Dhritarastra, the virtue of Gandhari, constancy of Kunti, and 
wisdom of Bidurn as well ns the greatness of the Kuru race” t 

Valmikt was said to be the tenth son of Paracheta (Jim Canto 109, 
verse 18) Nor is this all. It mentions two places, Vaijayanta and 
Pratisthana 4 in Uttarakanda, Canto 65, verse 8, and Canto 66, verse 16, 
respectively, as the seats of Nimi and Pururava, the well*known progeni- 
tors of the Royal family Vaijayanta was near the hermitage of Gou- 
tama In the Mahabharata CCCLI, verses 9-10, mention is made of a 
king of Vaijayanta where the illustrious god Brahman used to pass his 
time engaged in thinking on the course of spiritual science Janaka, 
king of that place, was famous for his spiritual emancipation and learn- 
ing and his discourses formed the important lessons of the Mahabharata. 

It is evident that the Epics bore a great resemblance in every way 
The moral was also the same (VII, Canto 62, verses 11-12) There is 
also a very important introduction of the Ramayana to be found con- 
nected with Narada in the Uttarakanda Ramayana, Book VII, XLVI 
Canto, like the Mahabharata, with white mountain residents and their 
worshipped deity Narayana and Ravana’s decision to fight him Sita was 
kept in Ceylon like a mother by Ravana This is the discourse of Sanat 
Kumar to Narada and such a discourse is also extant in the Mahabharata. 
What is more, it is said that it should be read at the time of celebrating 
the Shraddha ceremony The Mahabharata's verse containing the con- 
tending characters is 

“ Durjodhana is a great tree created out of passion, Earns is its trunk , Sakuni is 
its branches , Dushasana is its fruit and flowers, aud weak Dhritarastra is its root 
Tudhisthira is a great tree, created out of virtue and religion, Arjuna is its trunk} 
Bhimaisits branches, two sons of Wadn are its flowers and fruits, and Krishna, 
Brahma, and Brahmanas are its roots ’’t 

‘The Mahabharata, Chapter CCCXL1X, Shanti Parva, 'page 530, verses 81—88 
fThe Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chapter 1, verses 99 100) 

% The Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 108 109, page 4. 
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As a Mantra this is even now rented in Shraddln ceremonies along 
with the Birata Pan a and Gita. 

Narada vas not only an interlocutor or adviser in the Brahmanas 
and Kpn> but Was the author of many sacred boohs of Ancient India as 
well as one of the law -givers Narada was the most learned and revered 
celestial sage and was closely connected with the authorship of the 
1-pics It is “-aid that different men liccamc the authors or reciters of 
the Mahabharata ItwasNirada to the I)c\. aloha, Asita-Dcvala to the 
Pitnloha, Suha to the Gandharvas, Yahshas and Rahshasas and Vaisam- 
pijana to manhind Tins means nothing but that the spiritual part 
of the booh was treated by Narada In the Brahmanas there are 
legends of great human interest Aitarcya is one of the most import- 
ant of the two Brahmanas attached to the Rig Veda King Hansh 
Chandra’s story on the question of a son is important and Narada 
spoke on the important topic of having a son in Chapter III, Booh VII 
of Aitarcya Brahnnna, translated by Dr Maedoncll as follows — 

“Food is man's life and clothes afford protection. 

Gold givos him hoauti, marriages hneg cattle 
Ilia wifo’a n friend, hia dnughtor caU303 pity} 

\ son 13 Uko a light in highest Heaven r * 

This was the age of the Brahmanas when human sacrifice was pro- 
hibited by higher knowledge and through the power of concentration in a 
prayer of Sunahshepa, w hom Visvamittra adopted as his son on finding 
him fit and worthy for the post of a priest In the Emc ■>»« n An acn t 

, , r , . ths 83115 01 

India, Narada became the consoler of kings and s. 

grieved by the loss of their children Narada appe' , ' b 

different role Vyasa is called Dvmpayana-Vya.v 

Brahma appeared, and the contents of his poeiF ,l " c ^ , e , the 

follows — | -A ib highly J 

I .raught with *• 

“It contains tho myatorj of the Vedas and othor subjects the j&vh oeenmiplatned 
by mo ) it contains the various hwnn3 of tho Vedas, tjpanlshaaas with their Vngas 
And n compilation of the Turanns, and the histon which has been composed bj me 
and named after the three divisions of timo, namely. Fast, Present and Future ”t 

But later on in verse 94 , where he is called Knshna-Dvaipayana, he 
appeared as the father of Dhritarastra, Pandu and Vidura and did not 
publish his booh till they died This is absolutely contradictory to all 
that is disclosed in the Mahabharata 1 he quotations given just before on 
the point need no further repetition 

The Mahabharata still enjoys a place of honour in the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus, especially in Bengal Even illiterate ladies 

*Dr A \ ilnedonelFs “Sanskrit Literature,” page 203 
tThe Vfahabharata, page 3, Adi Parra, verses G2 G3. 
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can recite the poems of Kalidasa, winch they have learnt by heart, and 
can discourse on the subjects of the Mahabharata The rhapsodists 
have almost disappeared, but jatras enliven people with stones of the 
Epic, which formed the innocent religious amusement of the Hindus 1 If 
such a book is traduced it can better be imagined than described how it 
hurts the sentiments of the Hindus. The author Vyasa is still considered 
as the true incarnation of God and he is worshipped in the heart of 
hearts of all Hindus They do not believe him to be of impure birth, 
which the enemies of all great men ascribe to them unjustly The great- 
ness of a man is to be judged by the gravity of his enemies Vyasa and 
Valmiki, as the authors of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, are in- 
stilled in the nunds of the Hindus, male and female, young and old, 
literate and illiterate, if the truth be told However, an honest attempt 

to arrive at the truth is being made as fai as practicable 
\ 

The current Mahabharata begins with Sounakas twelve years sac- 
rifice and with Souti reciting the Mahabharata {here It is not mentioned 
what sacrifice it was and in whose honour it was held and for what 
purpose, but so far as it can be ascertained from its close resemblance, 
it was a twelve year rite of Prajapati, whose description is given here 
below . — 

"Three years consisting ot nme-veraed-days, threo years of fifteen-versed, three 
years of seventeen versed, three years of twenty one versed days iThis is i the twelve- 
years-nteof Prajapati. By moans of this (sattra), Prajapati came into the state of 
setting in motion the whole (universe) They who perform this (sattra) come into 
the (state of) setting in motion the whole (universe) In that three years are 
nine-versed, the nine-versed (stoma) being splendour and priestly lustre, they obtain 
splendour and priestly lustre In that three years are flftoon-versed, the fifteen- 
versed (stoma) being might and strength, they obtain might and strength In 
that three years are seventeen versed, the seventeen-versed (stoma) being food, 
they obtain food. In that three years are twenty-one versed, the twenty-one- 
versed (stoma) being a firm support, they obtain, at the end of the sacrifice, a 
firm support By means of this (sattra), the Inhabitants of Naimisa throve m 
all possible ways They who undertake this rite thrive m all possible ways 
They broke oflE the sattra, after the seventeen-! ersed y ears They said ‘He who 
among our progeny will thrive he shall ftniBh this sattra ’ Therefore, the Brah 
mins perform this sattra, wishing to finish it 

t The sacrifice referred to therein was the snake sacrifice of Janme- 
joya It has been shown that this Janmejoya could not be Janmejoya 
Pankshit, for if he was Biusma could not have cited the discourse as an 
ancient account, for he died long before Janmejoya Parikshit's time 
There is also mention of the great kings ascending to Heaven for their 
sacrifice of great merit in Chapter CCXXXIV (Shanti Parva) and 

t 

'I — — _ — — — 

* panchavimsa Brahmana, page 031, Chapter XXV, para r>. 
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amongst them the work of Janme|oy.a is mentioned as follows m tlie 
version of Vyasn — 

"ill giung away lior oar rings, Snntri, nnd l>y giving nv a} his own body 
king Jnnmcjoyn both proceeded to high regions of foliritj ••• 

“ Sudnss knaiflllm is not nlludod to in Pournntr trndition, hut is mentioned in 
threo stories in tlio 1 pie, if lie wns tho \nsisthn who is connected with S-iminrnnn 
in tliom, namolj, how Samvnnna wns dmon out of his hmglom of Ilnstinnpurn by as 
Pnnchnla king (who wns budas) nnd nftcr obtaining ‘tnsisthns aid ro ovorol his 
kingdom Thoro wns n long intorinl j\ith mnn\ kings lwtwoon Sudas (cudasal of >i 
Pnnclinln nnd Sliantnnu nnd it is imix>ssildo tliat Sakttssin Pansnri of Sadis’ 
timo could hnio boon \jnsns father \%nsn then wns thoson of n Pnrasira, but 
not of I’nrnsnrn baktja II co thoro must hai o boon two Parnsaras ’ f 

Snmonoss of nnmo wns woll known among kings nnd princos, for it is fx- 
prossly doclnrod tlint thoro were n hundred I’rativmdhyas, Jingna, Ilmhnyns, Dim- 
tamstrns, llrahmndnttns, l'nulns, biotas, Kang nnd husas, oight\ Jnnmojoyns, 
a thousand Snsnlundus nnd two hundred Bhismns nnd llhimas also that thoro wore 
two bnlns, ono king of \jodhjn nml tho othor tho horo of tho ‘otorj of > 010 '! 
bo thoro woro two famous krjunns, hnrtaurja nnd Pnndnvn, and n third in Itig 
Voda 1 , 222, 5 ” : 

“Tlio Vodnrthadipikn on tho same himn tends to confirm this doubt, foi it 
speciflos ‘\nsistba * ns Mnitrnvnruni, calls tbo nine others ‘sons of Vnsisthn, yet 
makes no roforonco to Parnsnrn, w h ) ns author of II lorseswas moro important than 
onj of thorn, thus suggesting that it wns not cloar who this Parasnra wns Thoso 
nine Vnsuthas woro not nil sms of <>no Vnsisthn, for Upamanju was Indrapra- 
matis grandson, as will appear, and tho \ odorthndipika sajs they composod 
their verges all quite indopondontlj § 

The fannl} of Bnhaspati performed a thirty -six yetr sacrifice and 
were blessed w ith ten sons (Pancbaiimsa Br XXV 7, p. 632) It is 
said whoever undertook this rite, ten strong sons were born to him 
There is no wonder that five Panduias were born to P-indu bj per- 
formance of 1 rite. 

That erudite Indian student of the Mahabharata, Professor Vaidya, 
in lus history of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic period, sajs — 

“ Badaraj ana ia an Angirasn nnd not a Vasiatha and henco is different from 
Dvaipaynna Vynan, who ia a Pnrnanrn or Vnsisthn. But the Pravaras are tho same 
in both of thorn , nnd thoi began with Bhngu, who, though not ono of the Sap 
tarahia, seems to bo the oldest or highost Itishi ns all Pravari ennmerations begin 
with lum a 

His ground for holding tins \ lew is not tenable, as he quotes Gita 
m the version of Krishna, who was descended from the Bhngu and 
therefore he naturally called himself “ amongst the sages he is Bhngu” 
Besides, he himself mentions later on in page 83 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parrn, Chnptor CCXXS1V, page 351, verse 24 
+ Professor Pnrgiter’a "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition," pages 210 and 211 
t Professor Pargiter’a "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, page 120, 

§ Professor Pargiter’8 “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 212, 

I! C V Vaidya’s “ History of Sanskrit Literature ” Vedic Period ’ page SO. 
Chapter VI. 
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"Paraaaras, whoso Pravara is composed of Parasara, Sakti and Vasia tha i.all 
Rig Vedic ltislns', are said to be of various colours, n: , Krishna (.black), Goar (white), 
Nila (blue), Sveta (white) and Sh jama (dark), and under each head five new Gotras 
are given m Anusotubh versos A family is mentioned which is Vasistha by day 
and liasjapa by night and their Pravara is given as Knsyapabatsurbasistha This 
is absurd, as Pravara always indicated descent and not diecipleship ’* 

If it is so, according to lus own view, it must follow that when the 
Pravara of Badarayana and Dvaipayana Vyasa is the same they cannot 
be different. 

“ The Panini Gotra is given under Vatsas and Bhngu Pancha-Pravara This 
makes this list later than Panini or 800 U G , for Panini is not a Gotra under any 
other list, Valmiki is also given under the same GotTa heading Dirghatamaia 
an Angirasa Kakshivata and Ushanos is an Angirasa Gautama , Sungha is a Bhara- 
draja and Koutsa is an Angirasa Yauvanasva Asvalayana has one Pravara only 
nr , Vasistha, and Paippaladas are kundina Vasisthas ’ t 

It is evident that Apantaratama is called Narayana's incarnation 
and was Badarayana, v> ho in a later edition of the Mahabharata was 
designated as Dvaipayana Vyasa The said Apantaratama was called 
Angirasa in the edition of the Bharata published by Bnhaspati and 
nothing else, as there is a clear mention that Bnhaspati did so 
m the Mahabharata The Purusha Sukta X go is attributed to 
Narayana and it seems to distinguish the deity Narayana from 
Nara; this hymn is connected with Nara The Mahabharata men- 
tions four Gotras, and excluded Goutama, who plays so important 
a part in the Epics, and for this whatever he says cannot be taken 
as gospel truth. Nor would it be nght to construe or infer that 
they were the only family of priests who had influence on the Royal 
families of India who ruled It is impossible to agree with the learned 
Vaidya as well as to ascnbe imaginary authorship to the tenth Mandala 
simply because the authors are Kavasha Ailusha (X31) Aruna 
Vaitahavya His conclusion that Badarayana Vyasa, author of the 
Vedanta Sutras, was different from Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa is not 
supported by cogent reasons and is against Indian tradition, which 
he himself admits in page 5 1 as follows — 

“The Indian tradition, therefore, namely that Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa made 
the Vedic compilations before the Satapatha, the oldest Brahmana, was composed m 
about 3000 B C, may be accepted as reliable "We cannot further hold that the 
Rig Veda in its compiled form was before the authors of the Yaja’s formula orSaman 
verses For these two were also collected into Samhitas by Vyasa at the same time 
from the floating material then existing These two Vedas, no doubt, contain many 
verses from the ltig Veda almost everywhere, but it is not necessary to suppose that 
they take them from the compiled Rig Veda They could do so from hymns as they 
then separately existed among the Indo- Aryans ’ 

* C V Vaidya’s “History of Sanskrit Literature” Vedic Perio \ 

t C V Vaidya’s “History of Sanskrit Literature” Vedic Pen y ‘ 
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"\\ hllo accepting tho tradition of tho oompilnt ion of tho t c.lns lij 1 \asa w< maj, 
however, reject tint port of it w Inch credits liimwtth compiling tlio Atlmrra toxt 
nlso, for wo |n\ o scon tlmt originnlh tltoro wore three \ e las only, tho UlianaVoda 
l«nng put togother liter ’ 

“Tho Sukla dnjuriedi truo after ijso ha 1 compiled tho Uig \ e la, tho Krishna 
d ajur \ e.la and tho Siini \ odn, ns itsiort tradition f \\ hi h will ho gnon later on) 
indicntos 

It is etident Badarnyma Vyasa is only distinct from Krishna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa so far as the composition of the boohs Bharnta 
Samluta and the Mahablnrata arc concerned Badarayana was the 
title of Vyasa when he published Brahma Sutra and published the 
Mahabharata anti not as the author of the older Bharata Badankasrama 
is a famous shrine where Hindus in large numbers flock to worship 
Narayana in spite of its great inaccessibility and tratelling difficulties 
sometimes resulting in death Vyasa is immortat The name of 
Parasurama, though said to be immortal is found in the list of 24 kings 
who passed away as mortals just before quoted from the table of 
contents There can be no two Vya^as or a Vyasa who was really 
living as immortal c\en for a very long time like Markcndaya sage 
Vyasa, it is said, established N'aray ana in the Himalayas and taught 
his disciples Shanti Parva 

“Living on the side of that foremo 3 t of mountains Mahadeva of great vows 
scorched tho gods grcatli At tho foot of those mountains, in a retired spot, Farsa 
horn’s son of groit ascetic racr t, 11 , V\asa, taught the Vedas to his disciples 
Those disciples wero the higlil) Messed Sumanta, d nisliampay ana, Jaimim of great 
wisdom, and Paila of groat ascetic merit Suita went to that charming asylum 
whero his father, tho great ascetic Vjnsa, was living surrounded by his disciples ”t 

Badnka was the Ashrama of Vyasa It is said in the Mahabharata 
that he lived in the Himalayas The Mahabharata first grew out of 
a smaller work of SSoo verses and then of 240 CO verses, as is 
distinctly’ told in the survey of contents It is significant that there is 
a variation in the 1st and 2nd Chapters, so far as the survey and 
synopsis of contents are concerned, m the current Mahabharata The 
origin of the name of the Mahabharata is not uniform but is given 
differently in different places At the end of the table of contents it 
is said that the four Vedas were found light in substance and gravity of 
importance in the scale of weight In Chapters LXII andiCCIXthe 
name is derived from the great deeds of the Bharata Royal family’ of 
kings in India Everyw here Vyasa is spoken of as its author and that 
it took hint three years to w rate The line of disciplesbip is clearly 

•Prof C V Ynidjn’s “llistori of Sanskrit Literature”, pages 52 53 (Souti period 1 

f The Mahabharata, Chapter CCCVXVIII, Shanti Parva, verses 24—27 
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given in the Shanti Parva, Chapters CCCXXVIII and CCCXXX, which 
is as follows.— 

Sanatkumar 

Naiada 

Vyasa 

{ 

His disciples (Sumanta, Vaishampayana, His son, Sukn, 

Jainuai and Paila.) 

It is clearly stated that the great discourse having Narayana for 
its theme was repeated to the sages assembled at the sacrifice of Saunaha 
at Naimisaranya, which Vyasa had previously heard from Narada (in 
Chapter CCCXLVI, Shanti Parva, verses 13 — 1 5), who recited it to the 
Pandavas It is repeated in Chapter CCCXLIX, verses 1 1 and 12, and 
again in the same chapter, verses 64 and 65, etc , 8 1 to 88, that it was 
Vyasa who initiated Yudlustlura m the religion of Narayana, which was 
the aim and object of the original Bharata Samhita to which the 
Mahabharata owes its origin This was the Narayana section of the 
Mahabharata 

Every chapter has a colophon distinguishing it from others The 
Pandavas and Kurus were never the heroes of the Bharata Samhita, 
which Vyasa had first composed under instructions from Narada Suha 
was enlightened by his father Vyasa and Narada, which might have 
been included in the Bharata Samhita as well as the discourse between 
Asita Devala and Jaigishavya in the same Parva, Chapter CCXXIX as 
the sages Suka and Devala are mentioned as the reciters of the book in 
Chapter I, verse 106 The revisers of the Mahabharata seem to be 
Vaishampayana, his great nephew , Yajnavalkya, and Sounaka, as is 
clearly mentioned in the Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLII, 
verses 12 and 13 The name of Sattw'ata referred to in the verse owes 
its origin to the Narayana episode m Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLIX 

“ Addressing Brahman, tho Supremo Xaravann said, — ‘Doveo, 0 sin, create nil 
kinds of creatures from v our mouth nud foot 0 iou n{ ovi client \ows, 1 shall do 
what will bo good for \on for I shall impart to you l>oth enorgv and strength 
sufllciont to xnako a ou compotont for this work Ho \ou receue also fr im mo tins 
ovcollont religion known bj tho name of Sattwata Helped hy that religion do ana 
croate tho golden ago and ordain it dulv Thus addressed Brahman bowed Ins head 
to the illustrious Unnmodhas and received from him tint foremost of all religions 
with all its mvstones and abstract of details together with tho Arina aka«,— the 
religion w Inch originated from the mouth of Xnra\ ana * * 

As regards Yajnavalkja, it is found in Chapter CCCXIX of Shanti 
Patva — 

"1 obtained tho l'ajushes, 0 king, from tho sun gil With the harlot p-manees 
1 formerlj adored tho heat giving god O sinles- one, pleas'! with me, the jnwerful 

*lho Mahabharata, Shanti Tan a. Chapter CCCXI.l \, 1 erses, 2S, 29 anl CO, pagaCTT 
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•mu, nllreiol m>, ii.mg— '<> roghmrito It tin, pri\ for the l.o »n > >11 covet, 
howoior difficult il ni v % lio of rv quisitinii I h) j n ] ) wifJi , to < rfitl mind, grint it 
tojoii It n ion lit lli nit to inula mo print grno ' l.niiugti him i itli mj hon-l, 
I mltlnMio f thru f >rowjit of hoit gmng lumiimnoi thus i Imotiakuo |olg\ 
of tho Injuslios I wish h Irnm thorn forthwith Tho holi one, thus a limited 
tolil mo, — ‘I shill gc int J mtlio \njusUi i Male up of tho onon oof speech, tho 
goddoss of loirnmg sireswati Mill ontir ml i \ mr pn r j m > T ho (Jo I thon ordered 
roe to opon in) mouth 1 did m 1 was i»muiudol Tho g> Idols ■'iresu iti thon 
ontorod into tnj Indj, O einb'ss nno \t this, 1 login t> hum bmhlo t> suffor tho 
pnn l plunge 1 into nrivnr Not un lnratin ling w hit tl » greit sun Ini dono forme 
for mv ivotl I* ing tho nuooiou align with him Uhili I « is burning with tho 
Onprgi of the g uldoss, tho hoi} sun told mo —‘/to ion suffer this turning sonsiti'm 
for onl> n little timo 1 hit will a i >n come to nn on 1 nnd yon will 1 h> cool Indeed, 
llw^araocool Beholding mo restored tooiso, tho maker of light sud to mo,~‘Tho 
wholo Vodas, with its appendix, together with tho Upanishads, s ill appear in jou 
In inward light, 0 twicolwrii one dim will nisi edit tho entire S ltapathns, 0 
foremost of t« ico horn ones \ftor tint, jour understanding will turn to tho path 
of Lihonition doit will nlsn (jmro tlmt end whn.li h desirihlo and which is corotod 
b> both Sankhias and dogins liming said s-> tho dmno san proceeded to the 
sotting lulls Hearing Ins h't wor Is and after lie had departed from where 1 was, 
I enmo homo m Joi nnd then romorabored tho giddeis '•inswiti Thought of In mo, 
tho auspicious Snriswnti apjiomd immedmteK before mj eios nlirnol with nil 
tho vow ols and tho consonants and having pin* el tho syllahio O'f in tho ran I 
thon, according to tho ordinance offered t' tho gildcss tho usual \rghin nnd 
dedicated another to tho sun, that f iroinost of nil licit going g'ls Dung this dut\ 

I took mi seat, dovotod to both thuogvij Thoroupm the entire datapaths Brah 
manas, with all their mysteries and with all their abstracts as alsi thoir appendices, 
appeared of thomselvos before mi mind's o\e, at winch I 1«> amo filled with groat 
Joy I thon taught thorn to a hundred competent disciple* md thereby did what 
was disogrceablo to mv groat matornal urn lo (\ nishampavanu) with tho disciples 
round him Thon, shining in tho midst of my disuples liko tho sun himsolf with 
his ravs, I took the management of the sacrifice, of jour noblo father, 0 king In 
that sacrifico, a quarrel arose liotwcon me and mi maternal undo ns to who should 
lie allowed to tnko tho saenfi ini fee that wns pud [or tho imitation of the Vedas 
In the rorv presonco of Dorala C to>K half of that fee dour father and Sumnnta 
nnd Tnila nnd Jaimini and otlioT ascetics all agree 1 to that arrangement I bad 
thus got from the sun tho five times ten 1 ajushes 0 King 1 thon studied the 
I'urnnas with Romnhnrslmn Eeoping before mo th03o Mantras and the goddess 
Saraswati, I thon, 0 king, helpod by tho inspiration of tho sun, set raj self to 
compile tho excellent 'retapatha Brihmnnns mid succeeded in performing the task 
never before undertaken bj nniono else That pith which I hal wished to take, 
lias been taken hr me and I hare also taught it to my disciples Indeed I gave to 
mr disciples tho whole of those Vedas with their nbstvncts I’nrein mind and body, 
all these disciplos have on account of mr instructions, become filled with joy 
Having established this knowledge consisting of fifti branches which I had acquired 
from the sun, I now meditato on tho great objoct of that knowledge (nr , Brahma) 
The Qandhana Vishwavnsu, a master of ti e Vodanta Shastra desirous, 0 king, of 
ascertaining what is good for the Brahm&nas in this knowledge and what truth is 
in it, and what is the orcellent object of this knowledge, once mtechised me ’’’ 

It is interesting that Vyasa, Dhaumja, Yujnavalkju and Pnda 
officiated in Yudhisthira’s sacnfices of Rai-suya n nd Asiamcdhn, nde 
•The ilahabharata, Chapter GCCXIX, Shauti Parra, 'orsos 2— 2^, pages 491—5 
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Siva Pirn, Chapter XXXIII, verses 35-36 and Aswamedha Parva, 
Chapter LXXII, \crsc 3 In the next chapter it is said that a disciple 
of Yajnavalkys proceeded with \ijunn to perform Vcdic auspicious 
rites to pi otcct him It i" evident Yajnavalkya was also a student of 
V\a<i efficient m sacrificial utes, and used to perform these ntes on 
behalf of the Panda n=. but his uncle Vaishampayana is nowhere men- 
tioned m this connection In the Asvamedha ceremony the name of 
Dhautma was not found As regards Saunaka, Professor Max Muller’s 
' Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ gives a very interesting account regarding 
the edition of the Mahabharata with Ilnmamsa 

“51ndgurn«if<lm hi his crui mentarv on Katjnvnno’n Sennnuhrnmn, says* — 
'Sinahotri tho giya* 'turn was l*irn of lthnndrnjn, find oflum was t>orn Sunahotra, 
nil the wvrld hemp a witno»« Indrn hitn«olf went to the rnrnfico of tho Ilislii in 
n-,le* tn i't'a«e him The great \*nrns, thinking that Indrn was ntmio, nnd wishing 
ta take him surrounded the s-uwifietnl onel.isnro Indra however, porcoivod it, and 
talcing the gins" of the Until he went n\\n\ Tho \surn 3 sooing tho snenflcor again, 
spired s^nahotra. inking him for ludra lie saw tho gut that is to bo worshipped, 
nnd Maing ’1 nm not Indra, there ho is, \o foots, not I’, ho was rolonscd by tho 
\su-3s Indrn ratted nnd apnko to him MJecnuso thou dolightrst in praising, 
ll]orof->r thou art mlb <1 Gnt«mindn, O ltishi tin h\mn will ho called by tho name 
of lndm«\ a lndrtvvn, tho might of Indra And thou, boing horn m tho ince of 
Bhnpn shall ho Saunahn. tho descendant of Sunakn nnd thou shalt see again tho 
se-md Mandnln, together with Mint hymn’ Ho, tho Mum Gritaamndn, was bom 
again, as enunandel hv Indrn It was ho who saw tho great second Mnndnla of 
tho ltig \ odn ns it was revealed to him together with tho h\mn Snjnmjn, it was 
he, tho cr’at Uishi ti v 1mm at tho twolvo \oar3 ’ nacnflco Fgrasravns, the son of 
rtaranhar'inn, tho ] upil >>f \ a asn, r> cited, in tln> midst of tho sacrifico, tho story 
of tho Mnhn’dinrnta, t *getlior witli the talo of tho Ilnnvnnsn n storv to he lonrnt from 
Vaasa a'ono, full of crorv 1 ind of oxcollonro, dear to Ilari sweet to hear, ondowed 
with great blessing It was ho who wn3 tho lord of tho sngos, dwelling in the 
Xaimi«h\ n Forest lo, whole tho King Sntamkn, tho son of Janmojovn, brought the 
laws of Vishnu a-hich declare tho powers of Hnn That Saunnkn, colohrated among 
tho Itishis ns tho glonons ha\ mg seen the second Mnndata, and honid tho collection 
of tho Mnhnbhnrntn being also tho propagator of the laws of Vishnu tho groat boat 
on tho ocean of c'cistiiwo was looked upon by tho gTent Rishis ns tho only vessol 
in which worshippers micht got oror tho Bahvriehn, with its twenty ono Sakhns, 
liko ono who hnd enssed tho ItigVoda "* 

These revisers and editors of tbe Mahabharata did not clearly give 
their names, blit preserved intact the name of the author with great 
respect They are for the first time traced out with great labour as 
far as possible and practicable There arc others who embellished it 
with enormity It is almost impossible to unravel their names; but 
this much can be said with certainty, that tbe Sutas, Ugrasrava and his 
son Romaharsana, introduced a hero of their race m Kama as the 
principle actor if not all in all in their edition of the Mahabharata 
Kama, Bhisma and others were fictitious characters to make the work 
dramatic and sensational It is impossible that the Royal Kshatnya 
* Professor Max Muller’s “ Anciont Sanskrit Literature ," pages 230—232. 
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family of Ancient India, who took strong exception to Krishna's 
place of honour in YudhisthirVs Uaji -,113a, would accord a Suta hero 
a place of honour and kingdom It w as for this that a cock and bull 
story was invented that Kama was a son of Kunti in her maidnchood, 
that Krishna tried to bribe him and failed and, what is more that 
Yudhibthira, when he came to 1 now about it, mourned and cursed 
women that U1C3 were not able to 1 cep an3tlnng secret. This is 
quite contrar3 to the survey of contents of the Mahabharata, where the 
constanc3 of Kunti was praised and v as one of the principal themes of 
the Mahabharata and there was no mention of Rama In the last edition 
of the Mahabharata, w Inch is nothing but a drama, Kama was intro- 
duced as the mam-ta3 of the Kurus in their fight with the Pandavas 
It will be seen that colophons at the end of chapters give important 
clue-, to the discover}- of facts For instance the word Kathanubandha 
m Chapters 59 and Co, Adi Parv a, means a prologue with which one 
edition of the Mahabharata of \ r 3’asa begins and its table of contents 
is given in the next Chapter 61 with the colophon 'Bharata Sutra’ or 
table of contents, winch is verj important 

There is no mention of Bhisma, Drona or Knpa and their great 
fight with the Pandavas Kama's name is not mentioned as a warrior 
or hero, equal to Arjuna if not greater than lum, as is represented in 
the current Mahabharata, but as one of the evil counsellors of Duqo- 
dhana, who tried to decimate the Pandavas There is no mention of 
Draupadi’s five husbands or Arjuna’s other marriages than with Su- 
bhadra There was no menUon of Sa^a or Ja3adratha or Vagadatta 
on the side of the Kurus as great warriors, nor was there an3 thing said 
about Dristad3-umna, Shikandi, Birata or Sat3aki on the side of the 
Pandavas There is no mention of the incidents of the Birata Parra, 
how the Pandavas disclosed themselves in the dramatic way in the fight 
described in that Pam like Svayambara There is no mention of the 
peculiar births of Dhritarashtra, Pandu and Bidura or those of their 
children, although there is given the kind of persecutions to which 
the 3 oung Pandavas were subjected in the Kuru Court ending with the lac 
house as well as Bhima’s marriage with Hidimba and killing the Baka 
demon at Ekchackra 

Yajnavalk3’a’s edition begins with Astika Parva, whereas that of 
Saunaka natural^- starts with the Poulama Parva account of the 
Bhngu The next edition of the Mahabharata came into being at the 
time of King Janmej03’a It is evident from Chapter 62, Adi Parva, 
with which the book begins Another edition of king Satamka begms 
with Sambhaba Parva Souti’s edition is the current Mahabharata 
The introduction of new matters begins with the significant word 
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" Hnntn ” tn ill beginnings, winch must have been seen. In nil the 
following beginnings it is found — 


Adi Pan a 

Chapter 

53 

Verse 

4 

Do 

do 

59 

do 

9 

Do 

do. 

65 

do. 

9* 

Do 

do. 

S(5 

do. 

10 

Do 

do. 

94 

do. 

4 


The Sanskrit Lexicon bears out that it is so It is not confined to 
one \di I’m i onlv , but is found elsewhere in several Parvns 


Drom Parva 

Chapter 

II 

Verse 

1 

Do 

do 

S 4 

do 

I 

Kama Parva 

do 

45 

do 

I. 

Slnnti „ 

do 

163 

do 

6 

Do 

do 

'95 

do 

1 

Do 

do 

3-10 

do 

18 

Do 

do 

342 

do 

2 


*Tlio atmn'ntor Nilknntbn Sara that tho word is used in tho boginning of an 
ojusxlo 




INTERPOLATIONS AND REVISIONS. 


The Indian Epics arc not histories in tlie true sense of the word so 
far as the material world is <onccrncd, hut the) are of the spiritual 
and religious u orld 

The Maliahhai ata and tlie Rama) ana in tluir first conception were 
meant to pa) ofT the debts or obligations to deities, sages and parents 
by sacrifices both in the spiritual and material worlds b) Devajajna and 
Pitrijajna 

It is evident that ancient hing-^ and sage- were mindful of the 
need to prolong the lives of humantt) in ever) in) In the Ratna)ana 
the great hero Rama went to the fore-t a> he was to be installed on the 
throne b) ro)al declaration, onl) in order to relieve lus father from the 
debt of a boon he hail promised to his wife Kaihe)i, who is represented 
as Jan, according to tlm Hindu institute Similar!), Puru absolved his 
father from the cur-.c of Dcvajani'-, father 

Indra, the Vedic God, pla)" an important part in the Epics of India. 
The son of Ravana, Meghnada, was tlie conqueror of Indra, and the 
king Upanchara Basuhoma was the introducer of the cercmon) of 
Indradvaja and was latterl) converted into a worshipper of Narajana, 
wath whose account the Manabharata liegins The Soubhan Samhita 
says that Indra worshipped ViHmu, and the gods assembled christened 
the place with the name of Indraprastin Arjuna worshipped Siva and 
was initiated in the use of arms anJ got the special weapon called 
Pasupat, which made lmn the greatest hero of the age Kama and 
Arjuna were said to have been the sons of tlie Sun and Indra, respect- 
ive!). Yajnavalkya was the nephew of Vaishampavnna and worshipped 
the Sun The Pandavas were credited with the founding of Indrapras- 
tha and w orslupped the Vedic gods Maya Danaba, who was released, 
did the Pandavas great serwee by building their at) of palaces at 
Indraprastha In the Ramayana, Maya is said to be the father-in-law 
of Ravana and he seems to have been the author of the moral lesson 
as ihere 's a reference to this in the Mahabharata 

Risabh, the son of Nabhi, maimed the daughter of Indra Ja) anti, 
whose elder son was Bharata to whom the name Bharatbarsha owed 
its origin. 

Risabh might be called the founder of the Jain religion and his dis- 
course in the Shanti Parva, Chapter CXXVII, refers toNarayana and the 
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story of king Viradyhmna, stricken with grief for the loss of his son 
Bhundyumna. The distressed king saw his son and realised that there 
was nothing so distressing as disappointment He alone who could con- 
quer hope could be happy He renounced worldly enjoyments and 
became an ascetic or religious devotee The table of contents states that 
a king in similar circumstances heard the accounts of kings from Narada 
(Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 225 — 230), and Shanti Parva practically 
begins with that account in the version of Krishna in Chapter XXIX 

Narada's description to Sanjoya leveals one important truth which 
was misrepresented in regard to sacred Ganga The account of Bhagi- 
ratha was foisted upon king Piatipa, father of Santanu. The quotations 
will speak for themselves. 

"Ganga, named Bhagrathi, sat upon the lap of this king living near ther 
stream 1 , and therefore, passed bj the name of Urrashi The Ganga, who had three 
courses, hod agreed to be the daughter of Bhagiratha of Ikshaku’s race, who always 
celebrated sacrifices with enough presents to the Brahmanas * 

“ There was a king, named Pratips, engaged in doing good to all creatures He 
spent many years in ascetic penances, going to the source of (the river) Gmga The 
accomplished and beautiful Ganga, in the form of a tempting woman, rose from the 
water and came to the king That beautiful featured lady, that intelligent celestial 
maiden, endued with ravishing beauty, sat upon the right thigh of the king, which 
was like a Sal tree Thereupon, the king Fratipa asked that famous one, * 0 fortu- 
nate lad) what good can I do to you and which jou desire?’ The maiden said,— ‘0 
King, I desire to have ) ou I offer myself, —accept me To reject a woman who 16 
full of desire is never considered good by the wise ’ Pratipa said — *0 beautiful 
lady, 1 never go to another man’s wife out of lust 0 fortunate maideu this is my 
solemn vow. ’t 

Nor is this all Yajati did not deprive his sons of their legitimate 
shares and was more virtuous, wise, wealthy and forbearing than 
Srinjoya His realm reached the very shores of the sea. Puru was 
only given the throne on which he sat (Chapter XXIX, Shanti Parva, 
verses 94 — 99) 

Pathu first received the title of king, the name Kshatnya originat- 
ed from him, meaning the protector of people, and the subjects were 
devoted to him as the great advancer of all things, as the very name 
Prithu implied. He was installed at the forest of Dandakaranya by the 
sages The king Danda was cursed by Bhrigu for ravishing his daugh- 
ter Arayya (Ramayana VII, Uttarakanda, Cantos 93-94) This was 
referred to in the Mahabharata by the famous chaste lady in Bana Parva, 
Chapter CCV, verses 25 — 28 

" 0 Brahmaua, 0 sinless one, ) ou should forgive this fault of mine I know 
the energy of the Brahmanas, as also the superior position of those who are possessed 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva Chapter XXIX, page 38, rerses GS-69 

t Page 143, Adi Parva, Chapter XQVIi verses 1—6 



of groat Intelligence I)\ their wrath t ho ocean wee made hrvki«h and undnnk 
nhle (I know nl«o tho i norgy of; the sages, blazing with os~otn-nm , an 1 who are 
]>o<se«jO'l of restrain, d rnnh The fire of tiieir wrath hie not lieen appoasod as vot 
in tho wood Dandaka Owing to his disregard of tho Urahraanns, tlio evil minded 
' nta Pfi tho crooked, hut great \stira, having alvnncel to tho saga \gasthya was 
digested l») him Tims tho su]K>n >r onerga of the lngli sonlod Brahmanas has bcoti 
heard ” 

Tin*; story seemed to ln\c appeared in different garb in the Shanti 
Parva as a Tuladlnra and Jnjn.li discourse The word Dlnrma Byadlia 
is significant as the reader of lectures to Kou^ika in Ban Parta The 
lessons arc terj important, coming as they do from the mouth of Mar- 
Lcndcyn, a descendant of the Bhrigu family Bhngu was the author of 
the codes of morality It ib mentioned in the Mahabharata and there is 
a big discourse between Bhngu and Bharadtnja in Shanti Parxa In 
Chapters XXIII and L\ II Brihaspati and Sukra recited the self-same 
moral lesson to a king in \crses 14 and 3, rcspcctitcly 

“Tho earth dciours a king averse to fight, and n Brahman, fond of his wife 
and children ’ 

It is cudcnt that they were guided by one book of Narayana, the 
Bharata Samluta Chapter L\ II, aerses 5 — 14, describes the strong rules 
of conduct which used to guide the kings and sages m Ancient India 

“lie, who acta mimicalh towards your kingdom consisting of seven limbs, 
should be killed, may lie Iks sour preceptor or fnond There is an ancient S Jobs 
recited by king Maruttn quite of a piece with Bnliaspati's ricw,0 king, about the 
duty of kings According u> the «cnptnal injunction there 15 punishment for 
oven the preceptor if he becomes Inughta and disregimlful of his dutv, and if he 
tran'gre«s03 all restrictions tabu - son, the highla intelligent long Saga ra from 
desire of doing good to tho citizens, banished his own oldest son Asamanjas Asamanjas, 
0 king, used to drown the children of tho citizens in the Saravn. His father, there- 
fore, romonstratel with and exiled him The Rishi Uddalaka renounced his favourite 
son Swetaketu, of rigid penances, because the latter used to invite Brahmanas with 
false promises of entertainment To make their subjects happy, to observe truth and 
to act sincerely are the eternal duties of king* Tho king should not hanker after 
the wealth of othors lleshould in time givo what should be given If the king 
becomes endued with prowess, truthful m speech and forgiving in temper he 
would never bo ahorn of prosperity With soul purged of sins tho king should be 
able to givern I 113 anger and nil his conclusions should be according to the scripture 
lie should also alwaas follow morahta, worldly profit, pleasure and emancipation 
The king should always keep his counsels close regarding these three Jso greater 
misfortune can betake the king than the giving out of his counsels ’ 

“The following verse was recited in days of Tore bv Ushanas of Bhngu s race, 
in the narrative called Ramachanto, on the subject, 0 Bharata of royal duties One 
should first select a king Then should he select a wife, and then acquire wealth 
If there be no king what would become of his wife and properties’ About those who 
seek kingdom, there is no other eternal duty than the protection (of subjects) The 
protection the king grants to his subjects maintains the world Manu, the son 
ofPrachetas, recited these two vorses regarding the the duties of kings Listen to 
them with attention These sict persons should be shunned like a leaky boat on 
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the sea, rir , a preceptor who does not speak, a priest who has not studied the 
Scriptures, a king who does not give protection, a wife who utters disagreeable 
words, a cow-herd who Itkes to rove within the village and a barber who wishes to 
go to the forest " * 

This is the aim of the ancient Rama-Chanta or the Ramayana, but 
the current Ramayana does not fulfill it It will be seen that what 
the famous Gautama Buddha preached was nothing new, for it is found 
in the Mahabharata — 

“The Fowler said —0 foremost of the regenerate ones, sacrifice, gift, austerity, 
the study of the Vedas, and truthfulness, these five holy things are always 
noticed in a virtuous conduct Hating control over desires, anger, haughtiness, 
avarice, and wickedness, those who take pleasure m virtue because it is virtue, are, 
m the opinion of the honest and wise, really reckoned to he virtuous Those 
persons who perform sacrifices and are erer derotedto the study ofVeias, have 
no behaviours other than what are practised by the virtuous Indeed g’od beha 
viour forms the second attribute of the pious 0 Biahmana, rendering services 
to the superiors, truthfulness wrathlessness and gift,— these four are everpresent 
m those, who are reillv virtuous One can wholly obtain credit by directing the 
heart towards virtuous behaviour This he gains only bv practising the above 
four, otherwise to gam this bceome3 impossible Truth constitutes the essence 
of the Vedas Control over passions constitutes the essence of truth, and self- 
denial (refraining from the worldly enjoyments) forms the essence of self-control 
These attributes are always present m virtuous conduct t 

“The explanation of virtue is three fold The first is called the supreme 
virtue, which is inculcated in the Veda3 The second is what is laid down in 
Dharmashastros The third is called the honest behaviour, which is observed by 
the pious Crossing over (the ocean of knowledge, the performance of ablutions 
in the places of pilg image Forg veness, truthfulness, simplicity, sacredness 
are the characteristics of virtuous conduct Those who are kind to all creatures, 
and who are never malignant, and who never speak ill of anybodj, and who 
are always dear to the twice born ones, and who are familiar with the results 
of good or evil actions, are reckoned by the wise to he virtuous Again, those 
who are just and virtuous, and well disposed towards alk And who are honest, 
and have obtained Heaven, who possess sacred characters, and constantly tread 
m the path of virtue, who are liberal m gifts, and unselfish, who show favour 
to the distressed And who are revered by all, who possess the wealth of 
knowledge, who are devotees, and who are kind to all creatures, are virtuous 
according to the honest and wise The persons who are charitable secure pros- 
perity in this world, and abodes of happiness in the next The virtuous man, 
if approached and solicited by the honest and wise, g ves away alms to them 
with the best of his power, even at the denial of the comforts of his wife and 
dependents Looking to their own interest, and having an eye upon virtue 
and the ways of the world The men, who thus practise virtue obtain the 
greatest amount of virtue through eternal ages Persons who possess the 
attributes of truthfulness, abstention from injuring others, modesty, and simplicity 
And who are not malicious and proud, who are mild and self-sacrificing, who have 
self-control, and forbearance, intelligence and patience, who are kind towards all 
creatures And who are free from desires and malice, are said to be the witnesses 

# The llshabharata, chapter LVil, page 80, Shanti Parva, veraes 5 — 14and3C — ii 

tThe Mahabharata, Vaaa Parva, Chapter CCVI, verses 62 — 67 pages 312— 14 
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of the world Those three are re Uncdto constitute tho highest way of th* pious, 
nr, n. man mils’ nv offend anshiK Uo roust Isscbintible Us a ho must speak 
tho truth always Those g eat men of highest virtue, ovho oro kind on all oc-as nns, 
and who nro Ailed with compmton.ob-atn Che grea'est contentment and ns onltho 
super or path of virtue and vvlioso a"qut«tton of virtu > i« rnojt certain HarmDss 
noss, f irgivono s poa efulnoss contentment agro>aMc sp-^ch gwmg away pass ons 
and oxatements, the service of the virtuous chara tors 'ctrons performed m 
ar.oialin o w tli the di ta’oj of tho otstris constitu o tha »upenar path of the 
honest and tho wi«o T (rose who constantly follow tho path of virtue and da ly 
worship tho i irtuaus, can a< ond the pal ieo of knowledge It is thoy only who 
arc freed from that greatest terror trehirth) O best of Brahmanas, it is they 
onlj who havo the power of observing tho s veral nape ts of human nature ■ • 

‘Markonloya <aid - Ollrahmana 1 am al vay « assiduous in endi-ating this 
evil The Destiny has already killed onetuhen he u kille 1 by another), — the exeeu 
tione* is but an instrument O firemast of rahmanas we are hut su h ag*nts 
«n consequen e of our Karma 0 twice born one, those animals that are kille 1 and 
the most of which are sold, also acquire Karma, for tho celestials, the gues’s 
and servants are en’er lined and Tans ar, gratified with this da nty food It is 
mentioned m tha Srnti that herhs, regain'd >s deer birds and the -will animals 
are the ordained frod fw all creatures 0 fwomost of Brahmanas, the son of 
Ushinara, Situ of grcit forbearance obtained Heaven, which is very difficult to 
obtain, bi gmng nn; hu own fiesh O rahmana in the dais of \ ore two 
thiusand animals used ti bo Kille l orerv da\ in the kitchen of the king Kanti* 
dca -knd in the same manner t m th>u and kine we~e killed even dai 
Rantidera dailv di-trbatel fool mixol w th meat 0 foremost of Brahmanas that 
king thus aeqawe l unrivalled fame d or the f mr m mthli festival animals must daily 
he billed It is heard m eruti that gnt is fond of animal fool 0 orahmana, in 
sacrifices animals are alwsv« kille 1 bv the Brahmanas 0 Brahmans, thev thus sancti- 
fied bj Mantras g> to Ileaven If \gm wore not so fond of animal food in the 
dais of voie then it could never have be ome the food of anyone else u fore- 
most of Brahmanas, the following rule about meat-eating has been laid down by 
the fiishis *H hoover eat-* animal food after dull offer ng it to the celestials and 
the 1’itris does not commit anv -in bi eiting it It has been beard in the 
Srati that such a man is lonsiderel to have taken no animal food, as a Brahma- 
chan if he holds intercourse with his wife in her season, is still considered to be a 
(go^d) Brahmona 

"The-e are various wais m whi~h evil Karma might be expiated,— such as, 
by making gifts, bv speaking truth and b\ serving the preceptor By worship 
ping the order of the twice born, bi becoming devoted to virtue free from pr de 
and idle talk 0 foremost of Brahmanas, I do these things Agriculture is 
cons dered to be a praiseworthv occupation, but it is well known that even in it 
gTaat harm is done to animal life In ploughing the ground, various creatures 
and animal lives are destroyed 0 foremost of Brahmanas do you not think so! 
Vnhi and other so called seeds of nee are all Jiving orginisms, — what is y otir 
opinion on tins matter’ Men hunt wild animals and kill them to eat their meat, 
thev also cut np trees nnl plants 0 Brahmana, there are innumerable animal 
organisms m trees and fruits And also in water, — do you not think 30 J OBrah- 
mana, the whole universe is full of animals and animal organisms Do von not 
see that fish prevs upon fish and various other spe-ies of animals prev on various 
other animals, and there are al3o some who prey upon one another O Brahmano, 
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a man kills innumerable animals that lito In tho ground by trampling thorn 
under his foot Iron wiso nnd lcarnol mon kill man) animals in various ways 
when sleeping or resting \\ hat lia\o )ou to saj to this? Tlio earth and the skj 
are atl full of animal organisms, whu.li aro unconscionsl) killed by mon from 
ignorance, — what havo \ou to sa\ to tins? ‘l)o not kill', this commandment nB 
orlainel in tho dajs of loro was laid down h\ mon who did not know tho real 
facts O foremost of mon, who is thoro on earth who doos not do harm to 
ana croaturo? \ftoi full consideration,— this is tho coni Iubiou (that I havo 
come to.— that thero lsnonowhn lias not killo 1 an animal 0 foremost of Brtih 
manas, ovon tlio Kislns whose vows aro not to dostroj animals, (do dostroy 
animals' Onla on account of thoir ver) R*eat earo, tho\ commit loss destruction 
(of animals'! Men of noble birth anl great accomplishment porpotrato waked 
acts in defiance of all and tho\ are net nshamod of it Good men acting in an otam 
plan wav are not praisod In other giod men, nor had mon acting in a contrary way 
are praise 1 In other wicked mon Inonds aro not ngreoablo to friends, howevor 
n-complislied they might Ito Foolish po lanti mon (ovorl find fault with tlio virtue 
of their pro optors Such reverses of tho natural ordora of things, 0 foremost of 
Brahmnnas, are at va\ s scon in this world! What is jour opinion as to the virtu 
ouancss orothcrwiso of this state of things ?" • ^ 

.‘The Fowler said —It is ordained In thoold n a found in tho ijruti that tho 
wajsof virtuo aro suhtlo divorao and infinite In hfo hmng at risk and in marnngo, 
it is pro].er to si»C3k an untruth ‘remotimos b\ untruth, truth is maintained nnd 
bv truth untruth is maintained Wliatovor comlucos to tho greatest gc»d of all crea- 
tures is cons dered to Iks the truth Virtue is thus ]>eriortod Do jou mark its subtle 
wavs’ Whoever with hearts full of grntitude and free from malice tr) to do what 
is g vh], obta.n woalth, v irtue, lmpjiuioss and Ucavon Tlioso who are freed from 
sin, those who are wiso, forbearing riglitoiu3and solf contrnllo 1 onjoj continuous 
blis3 m this world and m tho next world t Self-discipline can only boa quirod 
by subduing tlio senses It cannot be acquired !>j an) othor moans Heaven and 
hell both are depondent on our senses Whon subdued, tliov load us to Heaven 
and when indulged in, tlio v lead ua to hell This subjugation of the sonses is 
tho highest means of attaining spiritual advancement, it is also at the root of 
all our spiritual degradation Bv indulging m them, a person contracts vices 
and bv bringing them undor control, ho attains salvation Tho solf controlled 
man who a. quires pnwor over his six sensos is novor tainted with Bin, nnd eonse 
quentlv evil has no powor ovor him Mon's lnd) has boon compared with a 
chariot, his soul with a charioteer, nnd his senses with tho horses A skilful 
man drives about without confusion, like an able chonoteor with well-broken 
horses That man is an excellent drivor who knows how to patiently wield the 
reins of these wild horses,— namolv tho six senses inherent in our nature When 
our senses botome nngovornnblo hko horses on tho rend, wo must pntientl) rein 
them in, for with pationro wo aro sure to got the better of them When man’s 
mind is overpowored bv any one of these sensos running wild, he loses his rea- 
son nnd bemmes liko a ship tOBSod by tho tempest in the Ben Men are deceived 
by illusion in hoping to reap tho fruit of those six thmg3 the effects of which 
are stadiod bv porsons of spiritual insight who thereby reap the fruits of their 
clear perception ’ X 

“He who is greatly under the infiuonco of spiritual ignorance, who ib foolish, 
senseless and givon to (day) dreaming, who ib idle, unenergetic, full of anger nnd 

•The Mohahharata, Chapter CCVtl, Vnna Pnrvn, corses S — 15 and 21 — 39, pages 314 313 

•fThe Mahahharata, Chapter CCVIII, Vann Pnrvn, verses 2 — 1 and 42-43, pp 315 and 317 
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haughtiness Is sniil to be under the infliwnre of Tnran 0 Brahmana Hishi, that 
ext client man «lm is apt-enable m sieoch thoughtful free from env v, industrious 
in action from an eager desire to r> n j> its fruits and of warm temperament is 
said to tie under the influence of haji llo who is resolute, jinticnt not subject 
to anger free from malice and is not skilful m at tion from want of a selfish 
desire to reap its fruits and ulio i« wi«o and fori earing i« said to 1« under the 

influence of Satva \\ lien a man endued with Satin quality is influenced bv 

worldliness be sudors mi“crv but be hates vorldltne“s alien he realises its full 
significance Then a feeling of indifference to u. rldh affairs liegins to tnfln- 
eme him dnd then Ini pride decreases and uprightness Hcnnac* more pro- 
minent His conflicting moral sentiments are reconciled and then self restraint 

in ana matter ifor him/ He mes unnic>~sjr\ O Brahmnna, a man ma\ be bom 

ns a tmdra hut if he is endued with g mil qualities In mn\ attain to the state 
of a laisen Sitmlarlv that of a Ksliatmn , nnd if he is steadfast in rectitude 
ho mav eien become allralimana ’ * 

The evolution ot tl e ancient Hindu taste system is full} demons- 
trated in the foregoing quotation as against the theory of heredity in 
the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda, which is reflected in the story 
of Prithu being raised from the right thigh of king Vena, slain by the 
Brahmana through the instrumentality of Kusa or sacrifice (Chapter 
LIX, Shanti Par\a, verses 94-95) 

The duty of a child to its parents is described The parents were 
then held to be ideal luing gods and goddesses to the children and it 
was their first duty to serve them whole-heartedly with thefamtly Such 
a thing is still found in orthodox Hindu families where Western ideas 
have not entered. 

“ The Fowler said —0 exalted one, the*e nr father and mother are the idols 1 

\ 

worship with whatorer adoration dee tntheguls Thirtv three million gods with 
Indra at their head, are worshipped b\ alt men <0 are these aped parents of mine 
worshipped bv me Vs the ISrahmana« trv t > procure offerings for their g-ds so do 
l, with diligence for these two (ms aged parents' l> Brahmana these m\ father and 
mother are m\ supreme gods O twice born one Iolwavs trv ti gratify them with 
the offering of fruits flowers and gems To me the} are like the three sa red fires 
mentioned h\ the learned 0 Brahmana, the\ are to me as the sacrifices in the 
four Vedas i!v five vital nir* my wife, children, nnd friends are all for them 
With my wife and wvihildren, 1 alwavs serve them 0 foremost of Brahmanas, with 
my own hands 1 assist them in bathing ,1 also wash their feet, I gice them food 
t speak to them onlj What is agreeable, avoiding all, that is unpleasant and dis 
agreeable 1 even do that which is not virtuous, to please them 0 foremost of 
the twice boras 0 Brahmana, 1 am always diligent in always waiting upon them. 
The parents, the sa red fire, the soul, the preceptor,— these five, O foremost of 
Brahmanas deserve the highest worship from a person who seeks prosperity By 
properly serving them, one acquires the merit of perpetually keeping up the sacred 
fires ft is the eternal and invariable duty of all who lead domestic life ’t 


* The ifahahharnta, Chapter CCXI, V ana Parva, verses 5—12, pages 319-320 
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T? r- •' a vl a *,r la '%**• v. aU< » <• to the Bi ahunn saving, when 
*, c -. t- • i ,< e 'i, t r! ,i cu r x.{> 1 1 hr j , tin*, il v as no*. hi « thr c.a«c 
,v ’ t r v r 'i >v , p cr t\ a crane i i u \ .* rll-known tiaditton 

p*, > •,-> 1 [ ,n*- \ \i'\ <o , ln»l\ II r 1 , 111 r\ft\ da\ c»> U cr-.'X.IOll 

* K>. - h- .it !k ,-!i i !i !i t t! < ti om hold of tin I m n ^ Fnc 

j . 5' i".'. i *. if ; 1 1 '« h iwr l h< U’ a**ihati --peeks ut high 

*<• ~ ■’ i ; - R vi 1 Ki n i .lot run ii to 1 ir I hunt \ } is, and one 

v f • - l. i \ *-~k i Ri m to 1 the word, whrn it it. afliv.d 

af'r a V. > , 1 r a i]-* llnrt'urrr n| f, 111 il .1 Pthar-dliva, 
P„- *i i r' lV r- Ni>;>! i nail mot .i i Mini Debt 

*c c/ i i ; p t --r : o’ in '-it. i iVi Ri iu hi i n*»t died on tlic 
•o-c , w-a' s’’i 1 '■'•’■i i’> ifi'i -a\ tint lie nut the great 

Vi" an S *• a n at 1 ad «*.' i.i i i *i\i important data regard- 

i z' ' 'n"' N-~*,a i r iio <> f f Mah ib'nr.ata. where in fomnlu 
c f *' r J* t rr'i r>ii * r i*in n ; 1 I r N \ri Nins.im i >' ition set m-> 

l -> ’ ** < r’-. ru.i'f' 1 *- ’ii 1 in* i, fo. in it the nlci of transrm- 

p — l n -• t *■<■ . . n.io i < V*jr into p'o menu with the ’logas^stun 

o‘~ p' t.o ip’.v \ 'j, av alkv 1 initiated it 

T 1 e- c --e r,* *rr > P*-nna*<of the Mmdu< *i ad the Parv as or sec* 
t 1 - o' •’ c Mi *’> ’"in ire t c 'inr m mm tv r. One mil hardly 
o/c'ita* n'l’p ii iO-vi* f iri, Thr- * Puranas an not .a*, old as 
• c i.p c *r* 'O’ n e <>ft’ '•tii a hrm 1 tin Mahahharata Many 

p 5 », ’ »’ 1 tV , t it I pie were dr iihe.i m the Puranas Tlic 

u ag-’ ta Pi — n oc upi" p'idr of place among ihe eighteen Puranas 
.* - .a prv <> f li'-rat’irr it* phir 11 al o i!ic htgliist among the sacred 
Undo bonk* It no’ o ilv h-ar . the -tamp of a unified ro npo^ition but 
it* '.!*■, (-'’"e, ii rjn 1 vnl laiigna;*** are a< r) leartn d and diffhult 
hi o r a later a ;e tt an \\a*a’ turn and tow 1 ml 1 it to lie the 
p'O Itmiioa of ’h .* -Jl'< no * n 1 rannia ian Hopadi ba II *■' t ms probable 
ttnl t c 'rn *,in a 1 a l' rl\ *.aa ( \ i.at \ _\asa 1 onipmt d No Parana 
ho * *- -'iris rlo *• Matron hip to the Indian Ppms, < spenalh the Maha- 
hharata, a* the Illi teal ata Iinhed, it 1 nu titioned in the pi cnmhlc of 
tin latt' r and -unis to h< \< r\ true Kapila n mentioned as the 
inea'aatio’i of Naraj ana in tin IIpic-. I hi* also is mentioned in the 
Bngifata, lion’ III, at tin ttnl The Sahnntala cpKodc and tlic love 
nntaphj'.n r of Krohrn are the lif< and soul of the Bhagabata The 
Mahahharata and thr Rama} ana tned to dr pu t this in the numerous 
charaeters of Sun, Damayanti, Mialya, Tara, Prau|iadi — but all these 
v ere thro in into thr ba<hground hy the marvellous description of 
Rashida Krishna was not pro-nit there In person hut m the part of the 
]ovi-lo t girk of Brindah.ati. I11 the Mahahharata this was tried at the 
dice play, where even a wise and learned husband and king like Yudlus*' 
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tlura could think of staking Jus consort, marriage with whom won him 
prosperity paternal properties were recovered, villians’ crimes were 
publicly exposed and monarchy over kings was established in the Raj- 
suya 

There is the difference between earthly and Heavenly love in the 
Mahabharata, but the tow -1 erd girls were lost in the pure love excited m 
youth by the company of an innocent playmate who rose to eminence as 
a hero and god and left thmi to reign in Dwarka with sixteen thousand 
queens Tl i- ni n I c r i- a fiv c ui tie one w ith tl e ancient sages w ho w ere 
authors of the -aired look-, fm tl at was tl e numlcr of the sons of king 
Sagar w ho w ere de-troy t d ly tie cur<e of Kaptla and released by the 
water of the divini Cange- \\ 1 at tie Old 7 estament is to the New 
Testament of the Chrtrttai •=, tl c 11 arataand tl c Mahal harata are to the 
Hindus Hie current Mai al harata lontain- imongruous matter due to 
the fall of llindumm when Buddhism flourished, for Buddhist monarchs 
ruled India so as to propagate tl at religion all over the world Buddhists 
believed in the Yoga sy-tem of pi ilo-oply and tl cir aim and ambition 
led to Nu vena Tl e Pu>ai a- nc h n Lude 1 a was one of the ten incarna- 
tions of God. This is an m-!anic of ancient Hindu religious toleration. 
Of all the Puraras \ ishnu, contrary to tradition, ascribes its authorship 
to Parasara A collection of all the passages common to the Mahabharata 
and the Vishnu Purana is given by A Holtzman, Mahabharata IV, 36 ff 
The learned Hopkins say's — 

' First, tlio Epic, synthetically murdered postdates the latest Vatic works 
fcecnnd, the final redactors w ere pr este, well acquainted with Vedic literature Of 
tl ese points there ten bo no doubt nor is a third open to serious obje tion, namely, 
that the restriction of phil.siphi al utation to phil is iphi al chapters does not 
prore an\ tiling m regard to the dote of the Epic that pre edei the insertion of 
tl ese chapters T\ bothet the 1 uranns ascribed to Rimaharsa ( sic ) m xn 319, 
21, precede or follow t-pu Iiteiature, is not a question that can be answered 
categ'ricollj Nothing is commoner than the statement made by some Epic 
character that a store was heard hr him long ago in a Parana But most of the 
extant ruranns are in their present shape certainly Inter than the Epic Never- 
theless, before the great Epic was completed the eighteen Purana* were kuown, 
since they are mentioned as a group xrm, 5, 4b, (not m C) und G, 97 Further, a Vayu 
Purana vs referred to m ut, 191, 1C 

etat to sarram Vhhyatam atitanagatam tatha 
Vaynprohtam anusmrtya Puranam rsisamstutam 
‘‘This statomont, however, implying that the 1’nrana treats of future erents, 
though illustrated in this instance bv the Epic’s account of later ages, scarcely 
tall es with the early Epic ubb of the word, which regularly connotes atita, the 
past, but not nnagnta, ( account of) things to he, yet it corresponds exactly to the 
ordinary contents of the later Pursues ”* 

“As the Chandngya Upanishad applies the title ‘Fifth Veda’ to the Itihssa 
Purana, so the l pic claims the same title i t is true that it Is also called a Pharma- 

* Professor Hopkins’ 1 The Great Epic of India ’, page 47 
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castra, ret this represents but one side of its encyclop'edic nature, as it is besides 
\rthaeastra, Dharmncastri, and Kamncnstra, i, 2, 333 When the character of the 
work as a whoto is described, it is m terms of Epic story, nit of didactic code. 
Even the Uarivansa poet doe3 not fail to distinguish the two elements He 
boasts that the Epic is an akhianam bahrartham crutinstrnm but still says that 
it is the Bharati Katha, Bharata story, the root of which is the dramatic episode of 
the Rajasuya, whi h led to the development of the storr (II 3, 2, 13 ff ) So another 
poet proclaims —‘I will relate the grew good fortune of that great hearted king the 
Bharata, whose brilliant Itihasi, story, is called the Mahabharata’, i, 99, 49 The 
reasin that Krishna Dvaipayana spent three }eirs m making the Epic wns not only 
that he wished to do a giod thing but that he wished to extend the glory of the 
Pandus and other warriors (l 62, 17--'8i* Constituting a small but important 
part of the various tales told m the Epic are found genealog < al verses, anuvanca- 
slokas (or gathas), which commemorate the history of the race of valiant kings and 
great seers of the past "* 

Vishnu Parana is a dialogue between Parasara and Maitreya, both 
of whom figure in the Mahabharata as important personages connected 
with its plot and history Parasara replies in tie terms of what 
he had heard from his grandfather before, and the philosophical views 
are seen to be according to the Samkhja system It is a grand- 

father's tale as it were, and Bhisma’^ discourse in the Mahabharata is 
surely of that nature In the opening stanzas (Book I, 1 6 49, 55, 61, 
72) of the Mahabharata it is said to be a Sambita, collection of Purana, 
Itihasa, Kabya, Castra, narrations and Upauishads The Harivansa 
and the Ramayana speak of theatn al exhi 1 10ns Narada is the 

representative of Bharata as the genius of music and is well-known as 
a singer of praise to God to the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments 

“When the lyre is mentioned it is to wake up sleepers by means of ‘sweet 
songs a d the sound of the lyre’, g ta, nuacabdi, 1 218, 14 Onlv Earnds, a 

superhuman ar hetypical bard, comes skilled in d3n -e and song with hi3 

melodious mind soothing tortoise lyre, IS, 34, 19 There is then in the hpic, though 
a musical accompaniment is unknown, a distinct recollection of the practice of 
rec ting lays, gitani, the sole obje t of which was to ‘pmise the Kuru ra e,’ as 
opposed to reading or re itmg conversationally stones of ancient times To 
neither of these elements can a judicious historian ascribe pnonty The sfcorj 
and the lay are equally old Theur union was rendered possible ns soon as the 
lay, formerly sung was dissociated from music and repeated as a heroic tale 
of antiquity This union was the foundation of the present Epic.’ + 

“ But though it is a gross exaggeration of the facts, as well as a misappre 
hension of poetic values, to make the Epic a poem that was from the start a 
moral and religious narrative, yet, m as much ns in the hands of the pne3t the 
latter element was made predominant, there is no objection to the statement that 
from the point of view of the Epic as a whole the Mahabharata is to-dav less tale 
than teachi >g That this double character was rec'-guzed by those who contri- 
buted the introdu'tion to the poem itself is indisputable The ‘tales’ are 

* Professor Hopkins’ “ Th9 -rest Epic of India,” page53 

f Professor Hopkins’ “The Great Epic of India,” page 367 
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counted ns sopftrnte The original Bhnrntn wns onlv n quarter of its present sue 
Tfi< n, ns Inter, tlio different elements «oro still distinguished nnd tho poem was 
not regarded ns ulmllv n '■'innti or instruction Inok hut ns nn nrtistic j>ooni, 
Knrvo, per se So tlio psoudo opi wumts its own literarj finish caMo ea 
rtho cn lietnu m o*a pnthnmasargijn tsnrasinti), \II 3 fi 3, • 

In the I’.pu tne repeater- of the gem nlogical vci -es arc not differ- 
ent from the Suta-, hut th> ri is the group pin is, of Sut imaghada- 
handi nah It i- the \ m llih i- ulm re. ite gi n< alogt al ver-c-, Sutas 
rente Parana, and MagaP a and Bvnltni-h -ing tin glory of kings 
The Ma’iahhai ata icctttd l>\ Sufi mnnot hut be i Purina, what 
Vatsampav an i d< -tribcd i- t nmition, \irtda, Sinhiti, Vya-a and 
\ aisampiy ji> 1, ■“> i -ti i Upim-hid, sanj >\ a, Kabv a , Xajnavalhya, 

phtlosop n ol \ og i , and the iurri nt MahaMiarata, a drama, wasthe 
produrt of rhap-oji-t- and -tory -teller- who tried to hold their audiences 
enthralled with new tales built up around the main story to create new 
interest even day — thorouguly heroic, religion, satin al and eomical, 
as fitting entertainment for different men and the stranger alike 

In Ban Pa Kadam'nri, edited by Pater-on r it i- stated that the 
heroine Kidambari t- listening to a nutition of the Mahabharata from 
Narada’s daughter in a single, gentle 'iiigmg sti nn, an t tnu a pair of 
kinsarns are pliying the flute as wi i lompimment I'm- k the play of 
the dramatic Epic \ Uuraltv different i reeds and i u Its found entrance 
with its vast scope, and sections were divided to suit different o casions 
The people v\ ere called upon to hear the cost of recitation \\ hen the 
Hindu kingdom disappeared in the progress of time and the} were not 
tn a position to undertake the recitation o( the whole Mahabharata The 
result was different Puranas grew out of the Tpies with Yyasa as their 
author With the growing enlightenment and knowledge of the age 
the spurious Puranas were found out not to be the true account of the 
Epic, then the eighteen Puranas were replaced with the eighteen 
sections of the Mahabharata It was then said that what could not be 
found in it would not be met with elsewhere It was done at the time 
of the Hindu revival after the fall of the Buddhists m India The 
Buddhists did not spare the heroes and heroines, investing them with all 
sorts of calumnies 

No language of India is so close!} allied to Sanskrit as Bengali, 
and the Gaudiya recension of the Epics has been found to be the best. 
Bengal first published the Ept-s and then translations at tremendous 
cost. Tins to a great extent proves the cause of the intei est in the 
origin of the books m Bengal The discovery of the very old plaques 
in the ruins of Saptagrania, depicting scenes of the Epic Mahabharata, 

• Professor Hopkins’ “The Great Epic of India ’ page 3(53 

tDr VTintenntx’a “Historj of Indian Literature," page -JG3, 


supports the claim of Bengal. The people of the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal are famous worshippers of Rama and Krishna. The 
laws of Yajnavalkya are followed by the people of the North-Western 
Provinces, whereas in Bengal Jimutavahana's laws of inheritance are 
adopted. The learned Monier Williams’ views about them will be in- 
teresting : — 

“ Jimutavahano, by some thought to have been a prince of the house of Silara who 
either composed this work litmself or caused it to be compiled rather earlier than the 
beginning of the sixteenth ceutnry It should be stated that both the Mitakshara 
and Daya-bhaga are developments of, rather than commentaries on, Menu and 
Yajnavalkya * In the Maithtla School or that of Mithila (North Beliar and Tirhuf), 
besides the Code of l'ajanavalkya with the Mitakshara, the Vivada chmtamam and 
Yyavahara cbintnmam of Yacaspati Miara are much studied, also the Vivnda- 
ratnakaTa of Chandeshvara (who lived about 1311) and the Vivada-cbandra, composed 
by a learned female named Laklnma-devi, who is said to have set the name of heT 
kinsman, Jlisaru-misra, to her own works In the Bra vidian or South-Indian School, 
besides the Mitakshara, as before, there is the Smnti-chandrika and Battaka chan- 
drika of Devanabhatta , Madbavacharj a’a commentary on Parasarae Code (called 
I’arasara-smnti v\akhya) , and Nanda-pandita g commentary on Vishnu a Code (called 
Vaijayanti), and on Parasara’s Code, and hts treatise on the law of adoption called 
Battaka-chandrika In the Western School (of Bombay' and Mahn rashtra), besides 
the Mitakshara, certain treatises by Nilakantha-bhatta, particularly one called 
Vyavahara mayuhha, have the moat weight ’’t 

There are as many as nineteen law-givers in Anaent India, but 
Manu stands pre-eminent amongst them, and second to him in importance 
may be said to be Yajnavalkya The speaker in Manu Samhita is Manu 
himself as far as I, 60 verse, and thereafter Bhngu It is clearly said at 
the end that it was enunciated by Bhngu The great commentator of 
Manu is a Bengali Varendra Brahman Kullukabhatta, who lived m 
Benares He explains Itihasa or history by the Mahabharata. Svayam- 
bhuba Manu learnt the laws from Brahma and taught them to Manchi 
and nine other sages Bhngu was deputed by him to declare his code to 
the world The book is divided into twelve sections and not eighteen, 
like the Mahabharata There are many verses common in Manu Samhita 
and the great Epic It is a metrical version of ancient traditions (Smnti) 
like the great Epic, It is post-Vedic literature The learned Monier 
Williams says — 

“An original collection ib alluded to by commentators under the titles Ynddhn 
and Vrihat, which is said to have contained 100,000 couplets, arranged under 
twenty-four heads in one thoasand chapters, whereas the existing Cede contains 
only 2,685 verseB Possibly abbreviated versions of old collections were made at 
successive periods, and additional matter inserted, the present text merely re- 
presenting the latest compilation At any rate we must guard against a supposi- 
tion that the expression ‘Code often applied to this collection, is intended to 
denote a systematic arrangement of precepts which existed as actual laws in force 

* Br Monier Williams’ ‘Indian Wisdom,” page 30B 

t Br. Monier Williams,’* “Indian Wisdom” pages 307 303 
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throughout one cmintri (t is prohihlo that the wholo of India tens never undot 
ono Oovornraont Sirao f on jionorfitt monnrohi arc known to haie acquired 
sororeignt\ oror vorv evtonsiro torntone* and wero then called Chakra vartms, 
Imt wo must Iwwaro of imagining that Manu’s La \ book is a record of national 
ordinances and institutions pro alout over tho whole of such tomtones No 
doubt ultimate!} it worked its nay to nrooptnuco with tho ontiro Uindu commun 
itv; and cortainh in tho end it no* onh secured for itself a high pln-e in popular 
estimation and a degree of rovorenco onlj second to that accorded to tho \oda, lint 
it became moreover, tho chief nuthontj as a ha«is of Uindu Jur.sprud«n e 
Originally, honoror, its position must hare been different It moroh represented 
certain rulos and pro opts (perhaps b} different ntithors current among a particular 
tribe, or ratlior school of llrahmans calk 1 Manains, who probalilj lued in tho 
>orth Western region between tho nvor bara-inti and Dnshadrati (seo p CIO), not far 
from Delhi and the scono of the groat social conflict described m the .Uahabharata 
This tribe seems to haro bolonged to tho Tmttimakas 'adherents of the IJlaLh 
Injur Veda* and their \fautras, Brahmans, and Srauta Sutras are still ettant, but 
their Qrihj a and Samaracbarika Sutras appear to havepenshed Jnall probability, too, 
manj of tho rulos, as we havo them pre-onted to us, were simply theoretical,— inserted 
to comploto an idealof what onght to constitute a perfect system of religious 
leremomal, moral political, and Ssaal duties Who the real compiler and promul 
gator of the Institute? was, is not known’ • 

Manu’s eight forms of marriage are all specified in the Epic as well 
as in the Gnhya Sutras The filial piety of the ancient Hindus is notably 
manifested in the performance of offering oblations to the dead with 
religious ceremonies and gifts The reading of the Epics was enjoined 
The offering to the father is said to be the essential point on the question 
of the law of inheritance In fact, it was Heated as the principle 
evidence of kinship, on which the title to the patrimony was founded 
The very name Putra (son) is ascribed to ha\e originated from the 
performance of the rite which rescues the parent from bell (Put) (Manu, 
IX, 138) 

Marriage in ancient India was regarded as a religious duty and a 
purificatory rite, and it is held to be one of the most important initiations 
like Upanay ana The birth of children initiates man and woman into 
the true idea of unselfish love, devotion and sacrifice. They are the 
keys to open the gates of Heaven and the ancient Hindus justly 
regarded that a son saved the parent from hell The most important 
subject connected with property is the law of inheritance (day a) treated 
of in the IX book in Manu The famous Jimutbahan was said to be the 
author of a book called Day abhaga, t c ,laws of inheritance and partition 
which is particularly* applicable to Bengalees only , and Mitakshara 
of Vijnanesaara is acknowledged in the rest of India The fight 
between Bibhabasu and Supratika, the two brothers, over the division 
of the paternal estate raises the question of ancient Hindu law in the 
Astika Parva, Chapter XXIX, about partition. The old Jaw and 
*Dr Momer Williams’ “Indian Wisdom, ’ pages 212 — 214 
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custom are nc t adhered to by the youngei brother Supratika. This 
important fact gives a clue to the place where the incident m question 
took place. Only the Bengal School took exception to the ancient law 
of inheritance and partition. Manu IX says . — 

"The eldest brother niaj take the patornal property, entirely into his own hands 
and the rest maj Luo under lus control exnctlj ns they used to lire m their father’s 
tune ' <.105 rerse) 

The object of tins is explained by the elder brother Bibhabasu as 
follows — 

“Kashyapa said —That groat Hishi \\ns not vnlhng to keep his wealth joint 
with his brother Supratiha always spoko of a partition Some time after 
Vivnvnsu told his brother Supratiha ‘It is from foolishness, blinded by wealth, 
that mauj wish to divide (paternal) wealth But as soon as it is partitioned, 
tliej begin to quarrel from the blindnoss arising from wealth And enemies in 
the guieo of fnonds, cause estrangomont between ignorant and solfish brothers 
They confirm thoir quarrels lij pointing out faults, and thus they fall one by 
one Absolute rum verj Boon overtakes those (brothers) that are separated. 
Therefore, good men ne\ or approve of the partition amongst brothers, who, when 
divided, do not have any regard for Snstras or Gurus As you, without regarding 
my advice, impelled by the desire of separation, wish to partition the wealth, 
for this, O Supratika, jou will bocome an elo pliant 1 Thus being cursed Supratika 
told Vivavasu. ‘Lou will become nn aquatic tortome ’ Thus being cursed by 
each other Supratika and Vivavnsu, both fools, now live as a tortoise find an 
elephant Owing to their wrathful nature they havo both become inferior 
animals’’.* 

King Bali’s sons were the kings of the five provinces Anga, Banga, 
Kalinga, Suhma aud Pundra. It seems that during their time the 
ancient rule of partition was over-ruled. t The Ramayana, VII, Canto 
CXXI, also bears out the divisions amongst the sons of Rama, and 
Satrughna. Kusabati, Srabasti, Mathura and Baidesha were the king- 
doms of the two sons Kusa and Lova of Rama, and Subahu and 
Baidesha of Satrughna At the end of the Ramayana it is said that, 
after the disappearance of Rama, the kingdom of Ayodhya was lost for 
years It was not revived until the days of king Rishava The 
Ramayana proves the ancient law, the four sons of Dasaratha were 
upholders of it in their life-time only. Bharata did not ascend the 
throne dunng the exile of Rama though he could have done so by 
virtue of the boon his mother got from his father This decides the 
difference of the age of the Astika Parva of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana Astika Parva is Yajnavalkya’s addition after the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 

The annotator Nilkantha, in the explanatory note of Chapter 217, 
Shanti Parva, which deals with the aim of Narayana sage from whom 

* ~N 


*The Mahabharata, Chapter XXIX, pages 47-43, Adi Parra, > 
t(See) Adi Parva, Chapter CIV, verses 48 — 50 
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Mahabharata enianatcdi says tliat Yajnnialkya was the great Yogi 
expounder of religion, where, by Yoga, one can conceive the nature of 
the soul in man. 

“ Blnsma said — Uo <1003 not know Brahma who docs not know tbo four topics, 
namely, dreams, dreamloss sloop, imminent and tranj-endont Brahma, as also 
what is Manifest (rir , the body and what is Bnmaniftst (tho intelligent soul), 
which the great Ki«hi (haras ana) has described ns Tnttivnm (pure principle) That 
which is manifest is subject to death That which is unmamfest transcends death 
The Kishi Aarayona has described tho religion of inclination Lpon that depends 
the ontiro uniror se with its mobilo nnd immobilo creature" Tho religion of du 
inclination again leads to tho unmamfest nnd eternal Brahma Tho Creator (Brahman) 
has described the roligion of inclination Inclination indicates re-birth or return 
Disinclination, on the other hand indicates the highest end The whole universe, 
fettered b\ desire, ts revolving liken wheel As tho fibres of a Jotns stalk overspread 
themselves into everv part of tho stalk likewise the fibres of denre, which are 
without beginning or end, epreid themselves over every part of the bodv As a 
f 1 weaver drives Ins threads into a cloth by means of his shuttle, similarly the threads 
that constitute the fabric of tlw universe are woven by the shuttle of Desire He 
who understands the changes of Nature, Nature her-elf nnd Parasha, bee imes free 
from Desire nnd acquire- Liberation Tho divim sage h'am ana, that refuge of the 
universe, for tho sako of meres towards all creatures, distinctly laid down the"e 
means for the acquisition of immortality •• 

The gre.it Epic Mahabharata, by examples, tried to solve this great 
question — how to replace the actual by the ideal Yoga says self-sicn- 
fice, but there was another path which the school of knowledge and 
personal influence preached Kapila stood 3gainst the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions He was above self-interest — this was the ideal 
which got supremacy over the actual The blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the temple of God Dadhichi, Sikti, etc , laid down their lives 
for the ideal and king Janmejoya and others did likewise, as the great 
Epic points out, to declare to the world that the} were men not so 
much concerned with their own pleasures and vindication of their 
prestige and power as w ith those of their societ} , whose ideals they 
were They had to act on the principle that their prized personal 
influences could replace the actual by the ideal 

This should not be lost sight of, that there is always the distinction 
between absolute fidelity to the ideal and a compromise with the actual 
In the realm of ethics a compromise between the true and false is high 
treason The cause of religious and social reform m Ancient India 
demanded whole-hearted consecration to the cause, in direct opposition 
to the limited area which orthodoxy then prescribed Persecution must 
necessarily await him who steps outside the realm of orthodoxy It 
was for this that the great author of the Mahabharata put forward ideal 


"The Mahabharata, Shanti Parvn, Chapter CCXTI1, rer ses 1 — 4, paga 321 ami 
verses 34 — 33, page 323 
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cannot lie worked out with the precision of mathematical rules or calcu- 
lations It will l.c leading the human race to moral suicide, if all men 
and women arc to be ji dged by one standard or law There is a social 
dilemma which arises from the balancing and scheduling of public \irtuc 
on the basis of mathematical calculations on the que tion of marriage 
Are there not people read} to acccj happ ness and virtue a the hands 
of legislatures and critics? 

In society, as in legislation, cvciy tlnr ; bi -sties with so many 'ifs’ and 
‘buts’ that there can be no abstract solution , they create only abject 
prejudices Love is the poetry of the senses It rules the destiny of 
man and woman and can make him or her great by culture of mind 
Love is a union of desire and tenderness, and marriage is a science 
Happiness in marriage docs not come from the observance of the sacred 
rites and the blessings of the priests, but by d recv, perfect understand- 
ing between two souls The union is a divine gift of thought after 
having enjoyed the happiness of being loved reciprocally The genius 
of a husband and a wife lies in handling directly the various shades of 
pleasure and developing them in such a manner as wall realise the soul 
force in the heart of love. Talent in love consists in combining the 
pow er of imagination with that of execution Lasting lov e is what keeps 
the forces of two beings in equilibrium The duration of the attachment 
of the two souls increases In proportion to their resistance to obstacles 
vv Inch society chances to put in the way of their happiness 

It has given rise to romances. The ancient poets knew well how 
to put a mythological touch to ancient tradition on the marriage problem 
of their d->y so as to play upon the imagination of the people. Such 
was the case with Draupadi’s marriage A woman then has no justi- 
fication for reproaching her husband, on the score of the legal compact 
in virtue of which she belongs to him, who stakes her at dice play or 
declares to the world that she is the wife of the five brothers on the 
political grounds of averting a dreadful war and regaining a lost kingdom 
and prosperity by a marriage alliance 

The Hindu Epic is the meeting place of the'six systems of Hindu 
philosophy and an attempt has been made to interpret its mystery in the 
same way. The Ramayana treats of Yoga philosophy , whereas the Maha- 
bharata was originally the meeting place of Samhhya and Vedanta bll it 
became that of all six systems 

Vyasa was the author of Vedanta and his disciples sought to prove 
the first principles of Vedanta Sutra, the umOn of Purusha (man) with 
Prakmi (woman), in Draupadi’s marriage Krishna was the Supreme 
.Purusha Narayana In Vedanta philosophy the union of action with 
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self-knowledge of the soul is found Some hold that the five breaths of 
life were represented in the five Pandavas All these esoteric expla- 
nations may be right m their way, but the aim and object of the Epic, as 
shown in it, are not these. The three steps of Baman, one of the incar- 
nations of God m the sacrifice of Bah , with which the glory of God is 
sung, are explained in the Epic as follows — 

“ Vchievoments, Prosperity, Intelligence, and the Path that leads to the celestial 
region, are all there whore this Ono, ri: , the illustrious Vishnu of three steps, 
is lie is the thirty-three gods headed bj Indra There is no doubt in this He is 
the ono tncient God Uo is the foremost of all gods Ho i* the refuge of all creatures 
He is without beginning and without destruction He is unmanifest Ha is the great 
De a tro\erof Madhu Gifted with mighty energs. He has taken birth (among men) 
fordoing the purposes of the gols This 'fadhaia is the expounder of the most 
difficult truths about Profitor Wealth and He 13 also their achiever 0 son of Pntha, 
ths victory >ou ha\e git over \ our enemies, jonr peerless achievements, the domi 
mon you have acquited over the whole Earth, ate allowing to having Karaynna espouse 
\ our cause Tho fact of jour having got the inconceivable Narajana for your pro 
tectot and refuge enabled >ou to become an. Vdharyju (chief aacnficer) for 
pouring multitudes of kings as libations on the burning fire of battle This Krish- 
na was \ our great sacrificial ladle, ressmbltng the all dostroj mg fire which appears 
at the end of the c\ cle Dutjodhana, with has sons, brothers and kinsmen, was 
much to bo pitied inasmuch as, moved bj anger he mode war with Han and the 
•melder of Gandiva Many sons of Diti, many foremost of Danavas of huge bodfe3 
and vast strength, have died in the fire of Krishna’s discus hko insects in a forest 
fire How incapable then must human being, be of lighting against that Krishna — 
human beings who, 0 foremost of men, are shorn of strength and power As 
regards Java, he is a powerful V'ogin resembling the all-de3troying cycle-fire in 
energy Capable of drawing the bow equalh with both hands, he is always m 
the van of the fight With his energj, O king he has killed all the soldiers of 
buvodhana histen to me as I tell vou what Mahndeva, having the bovine bull for 
the emblem on Ins standard, had recited to the ascetics on the breast of Himavat 
His utterances form aPurana Having heard the words of Yjasa, as also of the 
highly intelligent Kara da, l have described to you the adorableness of Krishna 
I have m> self added, from my own knowledge something to that account Indeed, 

through the fault of Durjodhana, of harm, of Shah uni, and of Duhshasana as 
the fourth that the Kurus have died ’ * 

Rojat and priestly families inter-married. Vyasa’s grand-daugh- 
ter by Suka was married to Anuha's king and Brahmadatta's mother 
It is evident that Vyasa had r.lationship with the Panchal’s king and 
might have interested himself in Draupadi’s marriage to restore the 
Pandavas to their paternal estate This is to some extent a historical 
fact which the Mahabharata mentions The name Anga, the son of 
Prajapati Manu from which perhaps Anga kingdom d enves its name, 
gives an indication that the first seat of Aryan civilisation was on the 
Gangetic plain From kings Gaj'a, Ayus and Mithi, the kingdoms of 
Gaya, Ayodhya and Mithila sprang up Likewise, from the names of 
the kings Utkal, Kuru and Hasti, the places were known after them. 


Anushasana Parva, Chapter CXLY111, pages 23 — 33, verses 43 and 61 
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Ajodhja-Videho, Pratisthan, Vaisnli, Anga and Banga plajcd important 
parts in the political and religious development of India Ilabarta is 
tho name of the kingdom of Ua This Ilabarta is identified with Kamak- 
sha, where tradition soj b that the male becomes female and Ila was said 
to have been converted into a female 

The Maliabharata stands folth before the world, not only as an 
embodiment of ancient Hindu philosophical thought and wisdom, but 
also as a record of the intellectual actmties of the rojal families and 
their priests as well as of the great performers like Kapila Kapila’s 
discourse is a delectable dnersion on knowledge The Epic is full of 
philosophical r pisodes of tin gre ,t Videha king The Ramajana has 
none of these things, and there lies the superiorly of the Mahabharata. 
Public recitals and expositions of the Indian Epics were the true causes 
of their revision to make them adaptable to the tastes of the audience, 
and this was responsible for the great changes in the plots and history 
behind them The principal characters have thus become the property 
of the Indian household They afforded ample material for great poets 
like Bhasa, Mngh.a, Bharat i and Bhababhuti to give their imaginations 
full play, and they were admired for the results Their imaginations, 
more or less, were responsible for the revisions of the great Epics 

Of all the provinces of India, Bengal took the leaa with reference 
to the publication of the Epics The work was first undertaken by a 
Committee of Public Instruction, was completed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1S39, and is still considered to be the authoritative edition 
of the great Epic An attempt t> being made to correlate the different 
provincial texts in order to arrive at the original texts, if possible and 
practicable, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Society, but it is very 
regrettable that that society should not first have taken up a study of 
the contents to find out the true historical facts with the plots and cha- 
racters of the Epics before they took up the question of texts Euro- 
pean scholars have been at great pains to prove that there were Chris- 
tian ideas behind the Epics It has been definitely found that the 
different sections of the Mahabharata were of later origin and did not 
belong to one definite period The learned Hopkins took great trouble 
to make an analytical survey by means of the different literary composi- 
tions and philosophical ideas in his well-known work, and found the Epic 
physiology common to both the Indian Epics There is one significant fact 
in the revised Epics, which must have taken place at one time during the 
Hindu revival, that the end justifies the means It is clearly mentioned 
that diversion from truth at the marriage ceremony is allowable 

“Sarmlshtha said — It is not sinful to speak falsehood m the following firecsses, 
namely, in ]ohe,m respect of women to be associated with, in marriage, in prospect 



of imm ediate death, and at the time of the loss of one’s whole fortune 0 King, it 
ib not true that he is fallen who does not speak out the truth when asked (for there 
are occasions when to speak falsehood is an act of pietj) The falsehood is sinful 
when one (harmful) object is to he accomplished ”* 

It was at such an age that the great Indian Epics were revised It 
was for this the unlawful things were introduced as lawful, making the 
genuineness of characters doubted and transforming them into more or 
less allegorical poems Nor is this all Many theories were advanced 
regarding the successive and slowly accumulating additions and altera- 
tions of the Indian Epics. The Mahabharata, as it is, is more an 
ancient institute of law or a Dharma Shastra than a record of events 
or history. Some say it is intended to mculate philosophical tenets 
through characters or by an allegorical struggle between the Sun and 
Darkness, and that the original poems were altered to sun the changed 
condition of things and affairs Some say it sang the glory of the 
victorious or defeated kings in the war of the Kuru-Panchalas, or the 
Kuru and Pandavas or, finally, the general body of Bharata kings It 
was not a question whether the Mahabharata was originally a pro- 
Kauravite or pro-Pandavite poem, or whether hero Kama or king Asoka 
was reflected m the triumph of Vaishnavite over the Saivite elements 
or the struggle between Brahmans and Jamas, Buddhas or the Pauramcs 
full of mythologies 

The fact is that the current Mahabharata discloses fragments of 
all kinds of literature, justifying the many theories hitherto sought to 
be established by learned Euiopean and Indian scholars. Flee’s Gupta 
Inscription, page 137, line 19, mentions an inscription of the Satasahaeri 
Samhita by Parasarasuta Vedavyasa Vyasa The date of the inscription 
seems to have been somewhere near the sixth century A D This cannot 
be ignored International hatred or the persecution of the followers of 
different cults have not been found m the Mahabharata save m the case 
of Charvaka Rishava is one of the early Tirthankars of the Jains and 
an account of him is given Devpai seems to have been his follower. 
Kapila's discourse is given as well as those of his disciples Pancasikha 
and Sulabha Yudhisthira accuses himself of being befooled and Dur- 
jodhana has no fault m the Mahabharata There are the \ersions which 
speak in favour of the Kauravas, whereas there is also great praise for 
the Pandavas when they retire to the forest after the dice plaj Buhler 
gives proof in his book, 'Contributions to the History of Mahabharata’ 
that the Mahabharata in its present form is nothing hut a Smnti and 
existed in the fourth century A D The Bible or Buddhistic sacred books 
do not command such an influence on the general body of followers as 
do the Indian Epics on Hindus 
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•The Mahabharata, Adi Parra, Chapter LSXSJI, verses 10-17 




The Lpic world is interested m the Indnn Epics, and European 
scholars like Max Muller, Larsen, Weber, Levi, Goldstuckcr, Wilson, 
Colcbrokc, Momcr Williams, etc, have eunccd great interest in and 
written about the Indian Epics, and their work is maintained by other 
well-known scholars too numerous to notice But it must be said that 
their angle of Usion cannot be the same as that of the Indians, although 
they have solved many things very difficult and abstruse for which every 
credit is due to them, for to evolve order out of the glaring chaotic mass 
is a most difficult task 

The bards of the different royal families of India were all men of 
education and poetic genius They knew how to enliven the glory' of 
the fallen heroes who were killed in the great battle of Kurukshettra 
so that their descendants might follow in the footsteps of their illustrious 
ancestors The current Mahabharata thus became bard poetry of a later 
age But fortunately the old discourses were not lost The different 
stages of development can be traced from them It is evident that the 
great Epic has lost its original character as a faithful history of the 
different times This has got to be ascertained from the instructive 
discourses to heroes and heroines of the plots The chivalry of the 
age made the book, originally Vcdic and a moral instruction manual, 
into an exaggerated war history Th bereaved royal families were 
thus consoled and the table of contents mentions it with regard to 
Dhritarastra by Sanjoya There are the actual discourses between 
Sanjoya and Dhntarastra, and Gita is one of them The great generals 
of the war Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya were each given one big 
section to describe their exploits and glories Vyasa had no hand m 
them, they were the creation of the Kuru Court bards, like Sanjoya, 
with those of their great allies Reading these accounts one can easily 
be prejudiced, in the manner the European scholars have been, led 
into believing that the great Epic is pro-Kauravite But Vyasa’s book, 
as recited in the University of Saunaka, is as follows — 

“Souti said — Tho Brahmanas spoke of many things, founded on the Vedas, in 
tlio intervals of thoir dutios, but Vyasa recited tho wonderful and groat history, 
callod thoBharata Saunaka said —1 dosiro to hoar that sa-red history called \Ia- 
habharata, "that spreader of tho fame of the Pandoras, whuh Krishna Dwaipayana, 
askod by Janmejoya, caused to be duly recited m the intervals of tho sacn 
llco ’ * 

The Mahabharata is a medley of two sections, Pro-Xaunmte and 
Pro-Pandavite Vyasa was the author of the latter and Sanjoya and 
others of the former Besides the original Bharata Samhita, there are 
Yajnavalkya’s additions and alterations and dramatic transformations 
by the bard poetry' of a later age Bhisma is a reciter of the Maha- 
* The JIahabharata, Adi Parra, Chapter BIX, page IS, verses 5—7 


bMrna to Yudlimhin. He defines the nine cardinal duties to be 
olwcricd l«v nil men 

"Thf> <• in'rcl of anger, truthfulness of speech, Jusltce, forgiconess, hepotlmg 
ctildm upm one’* own nmtrtnl wives, purit\ of conduct, avoidance of qunrrol, 
simpltcl’v, ard maintenance of do) i ndents,— (here nrothonino duties which nil tho 
fi 7 s'nuld foil n\ '* 

It is emit nt tint it tin time Bhisinn recited and Yudlustliira lived, 
tbc oMc •a stem ms materialised He mentioned tint Brnlinia com- 
po-cd a work on the subject of religion, profit and pleasure of a hundred 
thousand \rr--(.s, which was abridged in the following manner : 

"In r,rrr hiwcre- of t] a grvdnnl decrease of tho span of Immnn oxiatonco, 
M'dinti '’mi n'*mdgai (hv„ hig’ilv important s-ionco compiled lij brahman 
T l n a’>- d^~-«n\ called \ ii<’ialah«ha, consisting of i«n thousand chnptors, wna 
Mai -f-vet b\ lnd-i do otod to llrvhnnn and pnssaisod of groat nscotio mont 
The i'itncln'ri agon abridged it ini > a wor! containing f|vo tlionaand chnptors 
and i'li \ -tiudan* aka \fterwarda tho j>owerful Hrilmspnti, 1,\ his intolh- 
C'rc 'u— ho- iIi-dgo,j the wo*k, into erne containing thrro thousand chnptors 
art na-r- ! (■ \r*’ia«pv\n Next, that famous t, arbor of toga, knu of nnlimit- 
( 1 wifd'm ahni'^fl it fttr’hcr in’o a work of a thousand chapters Considering 
Me j^nod of human exigence and the general doorcase (of ovorjthing), great 
l'ts'iis did Mins for t tie nett being of the world, abridge that scienco Thon, 
appr aching that lvol of cnsaMi'es, rir , \ ishnn, tlie God said to him,— ‘point out 
nQ,.», tha' ore among w^a who demrres to reign supromo over tho rest* Tho 
dinre ard powerful Naraaana, thinking n little, created In his will] a son horn 
id his ene~g\, name 5 \ira)as Tho IngliK blam'd \irajas, hnwovor did not do 
* *> * * rile on 1 a*Mi Ilis mini, '• s m of 1'andu uns l>ent for a life of ronun- 
ri 3 ‘i n \ imjas |r<l a sm nnnol krtltimai Ho to cast oil ploasuro and onjoj- 
mm' Kri''imnt had a sm nann-I hanidama karddamn also prnctisod aovoro 
aus'^ri'i's The 1 ,rd of creatures knrdilnma, hegit a son namod Ananga, who 
letiT' a protector of creatures, pious anil well read in tho scloneo of ptmish- 
trrn* \nanga bcgil a son named Athnla woll road in politics Obtaining 
oxt'fisiso emj ire aflor tho death of his father, ho hernmo a slnvo of his passions 
Mntvn, O king had a mind l^gilton daughter named Sunitn, woll known ovor 
th< thrm w/rlls Mi<* -was married to Atuala and give birth to a son namod 
Uni \<na n slaio of nngir and maloo, liocamo impious and tjrannical towards 
all crca'urt s Tlio llrahmaradm lllshls tilled him with kusa lilndos inspirod 
with Mantrm ‘t 

Hero is the gcncnlogy of tlic Venn line of ancient kings, from the 
name of whose ‘•on Pritlm the name Pritlnbi (earth) originated. This 
chapter gives the history of the birth of the goddess Sn (Lakshmi) 
and lnglily intelligent Dlnrma, which arc represented m Draupadi and 
Yu Ihisiliira Their i t -siic was Aitln 

“ St that time a guidon lotus sprang from ViBhnu’s Iirow Tho Goddoss Sri 
i as turn of that lot in She became tho consort of tho lnglily intolligont Dhar- 
mn bpm sri, 0 son of 1'andu, Dharma hogot Artlia All tho tliroo, n: , Dharma 
and Artlm and Sri, woro established in a king A porson, upon tho wano of Ills 
mont, dosconds from Hoaicn to Karlli, and Is horn ns a king woll road In tho 

* khanti Pan a, Clmptfr IA', page 88, torso 7 

t Tho Ifahnbhnratn, ChaptorblA, Shanti Fnrrn, vorsos 81 — 91 




n:fenc* of imniihmnnt ‘mi-Ii n p*M'»n promos groit nnd a mil* a portion of 
\ iibnu on I ir )i ifn U^om^i Inghh intollig^nt nnd obtains superiority over 
n*!i'>rj " * 


Tiic work of Hnlmn referred (o herein consisted of the following 

siihjcits — 

“Thm 0 1 inlbls'luri tho hu'onrs of the pas* the origin of t ho great Buhis, 
llie hola riicr* (ho plm-ts run! fare and nston-ims, tho dutios of tho four 
mo<! < of 1 1 f< the f >nr 1 mils of Hnmn, tho rhnrnctoriqtirg of tho four castes nnd 
the four branches of homing wore nit descnlcd in thnt work (of Brahma) 
hntei er objects <>r thing- 1 (I f in of J'andu thorn nro on Larth, were all 
(Irvnl'iil in the" n rh f tho Grandfather Histone*, tho \edas nnd the Syaya 
(h’gic; were all d>«< riled in it n« alio p^aancej knowledge, abstention from 
injura t > all creature* truth falsehood, nnd high ranralita Adoration of aged 
I'Orjon*, gift* joint! of ondu't readiness for work and mercy towards nil 
creatures, wore lira fulla treated in it 1 t 

Bliismi recited a terse sung 1)} Naraynm on the duties of men as 
follows — 

‘‘The illnstnou* nnd great l!i«lns cito a aerse sung by Sarajana him«elf, 
liighta imjior ant n d endued aaitli high nscotic ment Hear me ns 1 refloat it 
Bj truth, simjiltcita, worship of guests, acquisition of religion nnd profit, an 
enjnymont of ones oan maimed info ono should enjoy various kinds of happiness 
lio*h her and hereaftor The great Pishis haro paid that the maintenance of sons 
nnd svisc a and tho stud> of the 1 edas are tho duties of those who follow this 
high modi of life Thnt Brnhmana who, alaaavs engaged in tho celebration of 
sacrifices alula jias«es this mode of life and proporla discharges all its duties, 
obtains blc J od rewards in lliaacn. Upon )n« diatli, the rewards sought by him 
locorno otornal Indeed theso wait upon him for eternitr hho servants ever 
careful to eiecuto the orders of their master Always studying the Vedas, silently 
reciting tho mantras obtained from his jirecoptor, worshipping all the gods, 0 
5 udhistlnrn slut t fill la nttonding ujxin nnd somng his preceptor with his own 
b-*d\ smeared with clay nnd filth, the pereon, leading the Brnhmncbaryyn mode 
of life, shonld nlavnys obsi rvo rigid vows and, anth semes under restraint, should 
always paa attoution to tho instructions ho has received Moditatingon the Vedas 
and satisfa ing all tho dutios ho should lire, dutifully serving his preceptor and 
always hoaving to him. Unongaged in the sir kinds of work nnd never doing with 
attachment ana kind of acts, never showing favour or disfavour to anyone, and 
doing giod oven to his enemies,— those, 0 son, are the duties of a Brnhma- 
cliann ’J 

This seems to be the essence of the Bharata Samhita, which Nara- 
yana preached to Narada 

“Bhisma said —From acts originate ranons ties of affection and from those 
tios of affection spring sorrow or misery and from acts imhued anth joy and 
sorrow proceeds tho liability to birth and death On account of the obligation of 
birth, ono is compelled to live antliin the womb, — for the union of vital seed and 
Hoed Living there is defiled with oscreto, urine nnd phlegm, and alavnys fouled 
with blood that is created there Ov erwhelmed by thirst, the Intelligent Soul 

* Chapter LIS, Shauti Parra, verses 131—131 

t The Alahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter LIS, page 87, verees 13B-1-H. 

i The ATahabhorata, Shanti Parra, Chapter LSI, verses 13—21 



j fc.totisl !>\ anger and t ho tv«t (hit haw tamo dcscrtliod nJirirf* . It sookRi 
hanoic* • a e*-ay*' Itwa « evil* In ttu< reap" t wntin'n mint lm considered ns 
, tyjn i, o i!,o I'mn u{ Creation ngiing H\ their nature, immon 
•>*\» h*’ o 'i an 1 moa n*o kshc’rajna in w «po t of qualities Thoroforo, "iso 
<Vn!i! n 1 ’ pnrui' w nm i eipecialh Indc-sl " 'innit aro hko dreadful 
t{ in Tim \ Cupdi \-eri>n< Mnr » of wtfdnin Tims are sunk in tJio 

(j lit v ’{ ItiTKitr** Tho\ tw Mm o'e*nit omt odiuiout of Urn on*na On account 
of t* « * r *v dolin’ t’n ir "1 rV »iC» f w wnwi offspring proceed fr>m thorn, duo 
1 1 !’■ ' Vton if .ho < minal fluid \son<’ t It* - m •< oT fr>tn lits por-nn such I omit n ns 
i-o |n*n t’ h ' ns in n ’in tin' v. mut ntn part of oiiosdf, so should nno 
cn* o'! *h vo irrmln of < n«*« ’"d\ tin nr> -ailed ■ In 1 Iron ulto. (hough rcgnnlod 
n i-'i’* rv-ri n .• Iitt own uv in h i rum tlm s. muni fluid mul sweat crentnros 
sgr-og {'■-•)' s*l\, iid wtr--d t>\ pm'ino nr'a or m th" ronrso of nnturo 
T, ' -e i vw'i s’nuld fe 1 m r girl fir th'tn Tho qunlitv of Onrknoss 
on *'n o f f^i — or'' Tlo quali'a <d (> > Mlno«< ngitii, rest a on tint of 
pn-kaeis I>irkri«* "In h n iinmoiifoe .>\ertpr>’sd‘t il'ilf on kn >u lodge, nnd 
t~VM o « j Vn'’“''*n f intellig n ' and t nui otsnosi Tint I no i tryljjci pnsioja 
itig »*<»r ••ahi'es f ImoHig tro and t >n« i nio|.'»i lm t»'o n di scnl» d ns tho soul 
,t r lit id :sl ''i i!« Tin agon r til h 1 * tlm so il of snob know lodge Hi called tlm 
J i s ( * Jrdis idnat K ' il) On T'ltin of a ts nnd (In* urtuo of tune tlm Son I goes 
(Vi -g’l H — h ard roj- V 1 r-u ids of r<> tor h \« in n dn nm th» *»<>nl plant ns if 
iri'< c-l"t*’i a t> *d\ stitch of c iti-s is du |i tho mtion of tho mind similnrli, 
i* gr's m t',“ rs'V’ « ' >*",’> n t> 5% in r ms'-quince of qualities nnil projrtmaitios 
fi"! hi pn’irm j’ssfd* ** * 

This «*• il’c thc9r\ of tlu tnnsmtgnnon of souls and the theory of 
K’rnn s Inch the Yoga t> It m of Yajmvilkyt prcnchcs, as ts shown in 
ihe <!egrwle<! births of tkp! ant and tortoise v Inch forms the prologue 
o f the great l.pte I>% YajnavaU \ a I he differcm etlitions give 
diHc-cit versi') m for msiain e, in the Ponrann Mali ihh.ar.at.a the 
Pandaaa rcprcstntml difTr-em Vcdn gods Indra, M.arttf, Aswtn Krninrs 
n another the five forms of Indra 1 he different tditiotis .aic jumhled 
together and rcu^d, which makt', the current M.ahahhnr.atn so very 
mj-'tonous and irreparable. Sutas mafic it a loyal pancg^’ric What 
it realty .> as is said in Chapter CCXVII — 

“Tim sign haras ana do’rrilsd tin rtdigi m of inolinntinn on "Inch sonts tho 
ontiro rroaMon Tho rolig oti of roiniucint nm loads ti tlm otornnl unmnnifost 
Brahms '* 

The rclaitonslup of Purusli, a attd Supreme Soul is described as 
follows — 

"Bhtsmn said —A jxjryin putting on n turhnn tins Ins bond cit\ lod with 
throe folds of n juo^o of cloth Stmilnrlj Uin omlrndml Soul is unostod with tho 
ttir«j ijualitK 5 of Gooduoss, Uarkuoss, nnd tgnoranco But thongli thus imosted, 
the ‘•out in not ldonlicnl n ith thoso ijunlitios Homo tlioso four tojin 8, which 
nr>j cororod hj tlo So four considi rations, nliouhl ho understood,. Olio who undor- 
ntands nil this is noior eltijs find whon ho Irios to form conclusions Ilowho 
minhej to socuro high [iroiimrltj slionld lMiromo puro in mind, nnd practising 
auitoro prncticos r< gnrdmg tlio Imdj nnd tho souses, should doioto Jiimsolf to 
loga without s pokin g for fruits ”t 

’Tho Mnhnhharntn, Clmjitor OOXIIJ, Hinuti 1’ann, I'ngo 317, torsos fi — }■} 
tTho Jffthtthharatn, Chapter CCXVII, Blianti I'nno, pogo 322, vorsesll— Id. 


During the •mrcndoncj of Buddhistic religion, Purnnas and Epics 
ucrc traduced and misused for the propagation of the Buddhist religion 
Example', are not wanting and European learned men like Dr 
Wintci mtr could thin! of introducing it in a hook as follows — 

"Ornupadi, however, one of the most magnificent fomnlo characters of the 
lpn, np]*va in thn Jtvtnhn ns nn t'xnmplo ef femimm dopranty, ns eho is 
lint content |With her five husbands, ! ut also commits ndulteri cuth a hundi 
bad ed son nut ’• 

In this waj Buddhistic literature tried to undo the works 
of I lindu .authors The fragment-, of old Hindu sacred books were 
reconstructed during the Hindu rc\ n. nl after the Buddhistic fall It was 
then ‘Adh).atm.a-Ramaj ana’ gave out that Balmiki lived among robbers 
though a Brahmin bj birth This was also quoted by the same learned 
author with other denunciations of the great author 

“ Bnlrnik, i c, Anlmiki, is worshipped ns a kind of saint by the casta of the 
scavengers in I astorn 1’nnjab (The legends of Punjab I (tSSl\ page P29f ’ t 

All these speak of tin light in which the Western scholar treats the 
reputed Hindu poet \ almiki in his book What should have been 
treated with contempt lias found an honoured place in his book 

Yogavasistha is treated as an appendix to the Ramaj'ana by Dr 
Keith It was summarised in the 9th centurj b} Gauda Abhinanda in 
the Yogavasisthasara (p 4S0 1 Suffice it to mention here that Valmiki 
has been shown to be a Vedic grammarian and a learned descendant of 
the well-known Bhngu famil} He was on!} accused of finding fault 
with Sngnick or Agmhotnc Brabmanas for which he expiated It is 
mentioned in the Mahabharat.a Nor is this all Yajnavalkay a’s edition 
of the Mahabharata Ungers in the Astika Parva, and in certain 
comparisons where Valmiki and Vjasa are mentioned The following 
portion of Chapter LV will speak for itself — 

"0 son of rarikshit, 0 l>est of tho Bharata race, ytrar thiB sacrifice is like tho 
saenfieos of Goya, king Sashavindu, and king Yisravann Blessings bo upon those 
who nro doar to us 0 eon of Pankshit, 0 best of the Bharata race, your this 
so-nfico is liko the saenfieos of Jvrign, AJnmeda, and (Rama) the son of Dasaratha 
Blessings l>o upon tlioso who nro doar to us! 0 son of Pankalnt, 0 best of the 
Bharata raco, your this aacrlfico is like tho snonfiro of king Tudbisthira, the son 
of a doit} and a descendant of \Jaraeda raco, famous ecen m Heaven Bless 
ings upon thoso who nro dear to us! 0 son of Pankshit, O best of the Bharata 
moo, }our this sacnfico is like tho sacrifice of Krishna Dwaipai ana, the son of 
Sat}avati, m which ho lumself nrted ns the ehiof pnest Blessings be upon 
those who nro done to U3 1 These (learnod men), that are sitting here, are ns 

•Dr Wintormtz llistor} of Indian Literature,” Volume I,pnge-i7i 

tDr Wintemitr “A Uistor} of Indian Literature,’ page C03, Foot note 
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efulgaat a 3 the sun, and they make your this sacrifice like the sacrifice of the 
slayer of Vitra (Indra) There is nothing for them to know, and gifts made to 
them become inexhaustible There is not a Ritwija m all the worlds equal to 
your Ritwija Dwaipayana. His disciples, becoming Ritwijas, competent in their 
duties, travel over the earth The noble bearer of libations, Vivavasu and 
Chitravanu vfire), having gild for his vital seed and black smokes on its way, 
carries these your libations of ghee to the celestials There is no other 
king in this world equal to you in protecting his subjects I am well pleased with 
1 our continual abstinence You are either Yaruna, Yama or Dharmaraja You are 
the protector of all creatures m this world, like Indra himself, thunder-bolt in hand 
There is no man in this world so great as you There is no king who is your equal 
in sacrifices You are like Khalwangi, Nobhaga, and Deelip You are like Jayati 
and Mandtuca m prowess You are equal to the Sun m splendour O royal sage 
of excellent vows, you are like Bhistna You are like Valmiki of power concealed. 
Like Vasishtha you have controlled your anger Your sovereignly is like that of 
Indra and your splendour like that of Narayana You are learned in the adminis 
tration of justice like Yama, and you are adorned with all qualifications like Krishna 
Yon are the home of the wealth that belongs to the Vasus, yon are the mam spring 
of all Baorifices You are equal to Damvodvava in strength, you are learned both 
in Sastras and arms like Parasorama You are equal to Aurva aud Trita m strength 
Yon inspire terror with your looks like Vagiratha 

There is a clear reference to Krishna Dvaipayana and Ritwija 
Dvaipayana m Janmejoya’s sacrifice Are they one and the same person 
or different persons ? But it cannot be overlooked that one was the 
chief pnest in Yudhisthira’s sacrifice and the other was a Ritwija m 
that of Janmejoya, a space of time of four generations But Vyasa 
was made immortal If this was really so, then the great Epics and 
Puranas would have come down to the present day intact There would 
have been hardly any occasion for revisions and reconstructions It seems 
that the Dvaipayana family were the priests of the Pandava family 

Vyasa and Valmiki, the great authors of the Indian Epics, wrote 
their books to reform the evil inclinations of the kings and their subjects, 
and to establish law, order, and peace in the realm with the high ideal 
of religious emancipation Rama and Krishna, with their ancilhary 
co-operators, were represented as the most cultured men of the age 
They were revered and worshipped as gods and demi-gods by their 
admirers, but they refused to be satisfied with such associations and did 
their duties as common men This is quite evident in both the Epics 
Man is God and God is man , it is the action which decides who is who. 
This is the clear preaching of the Indian Epics What Valmiki could 
not fulfil m his Ramayana, Vyasa did m his Mahabharata Man.passes 
to heaven and God comes to earth through the process of birth and death, 
but Vyasa discovered a new path Man can be translated to heaven in 
person, and Yudhisthira and Sudarshana, two kings, did so as self-con- 
quered heroes who were not overcome by the illusion or Maya practised 
* The .Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter LY, verses 4 — 16, page 74. 
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!>v their queens The theory of evolution of nnn to Goi was fully 
I stnbhshcrl in Rama anil Krishrn, uhodied life ordinary mortals 

The piercing of the arrow in love .affair-, is mentioned in the Atharva 
\ cch, u here Kirin is a Hindu god of mirriagc who is invested with 
live arrow- to arouse the dornnnt live semes of min by woman Phe 
Punms my tint the first tmrrngc of Sivi and Pirbiti was sanctified 
by actual flinging of the arrow-, hut the process was not approved of 
by the great Go I Sivi He assigned the place of the God Kama in the 
mind of mm md worn in. but the great Lpic authoi centred it differently 
in Draupadi and \udhisthin 1 he marriage of Draupadi took place 
in the piercing of iht arrow by \rjuna (Kama), instrumental in the 
ceremony it-c f, to ignite love between Draupadi and Yudhisthira 
according to the Atharva Veda. Draupadi with all her beauty and 
culture failed to subdue the five senses of \ udhisthira The ideal 
Yudhisthira was not found wanting in sufficient self-eontrol and self- 
sacrifice to ascend to heaven in person, which Rama and Knshna could 
not do 

The theory of evolution is nowhere better established m the theory 
and practice of religion than in the great Epic. Whoever might be the 
author of this conception he was a great man worthy of being adored 
with the immortality of Vyasa It must be a source of sincere gratifi 
cation to the Hindus that the glory of the great Epic cannot be obliterated 
in spite of the vast mass of accretion, interpolation and anachronism 
which Ins offered specious grounds for all sorts of speculations and 
unjust accusations The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were recast 
one after the other, as there is a great resemblance between Megbnada 
md Arjuna, Blitma and Kumbhuhama, Sita and Draupadi Arjuna was 
represented in the Mahabharata more as a knight errant and married 
Chitrangada, Ulupi and Subhadra when he was to observe Brahma- 
charya 

The Mahabharata says that Arjuna had dispelled the false fears of 
Yudhisthira before the great battle took place, whereas Gita describes 
Arjuna as a coward, and Sri Krishna could not make him fight until aud 
unless he showed him Ins Birat Murti (figure) Gita is Upamshad and 
Mahabharata is not It is dearly mentioned in the table of contents that 
Sinjoya made an Upamshad to solace king Dhntarastra, who was over* 
whelmed with grief after the battle Gita seems to have been such an 
Upamshad, where Sri Knshna plays a different role from that of the 
Mahabharata, as also Arjuna Ev erything is asenbed to Sn Krishna's 
greatness as a God Gita describes that the Birat Murti (figure) is 
witnessed by f Arjuna alone, but the Mahabharata describes Sri Knshna s 
assuming such appearance before the Kuru Court when Durjodhana 



intended to imprison him and before the sage Uttamba when he was 
going to curse him for not preventing the great carnage winch took place 
in the great field of Kurukshettra There is a discourse between San- 
joya and Dhntarastra to this effect in the Mahabharata This might be 
the Kuru Mahabharata, which the Western scholars found 

The Macedonian invasion of India could make no impression on the 
minds of tne Indian people During the Buddhistic period inscriptions 
on rocks and columns were the means of declaration ol edicts in the 
empire During this period of Buddhistic influence on Hindu society, 
worship and religion was very great The revision, which took place in 
the days of the celebrated king Vikramaditj a, was a dramatic edition of 
the Epic Before the Hindu religion had sufficient time to be reorganised, 
the Moslem rule greatly interfered with such lasting reorganisation 
Akbar was not a man of letters but an inborn politician and administra- 
tor It struck him when he came to the throne as a mere boy under the 
care of Bairam Khan, that he s! ould not be a bo> who would be managed 
but a master of people who would be obeyed He was thoroughlj inde- 
pendent and a great patron of literature and a wise religious man He 
was convinced in Ins own mind that it would be impossible to rule India 
by standing armies without taking into account their sentiments The 
bigotry and narrowness evinced by the leaders of the various Moslem 
sects disgusted Akbar He concerned the great idea of unity in the 
creed of Islam and liked to be the spiritual guide of his subjects 

"Han a outward profession and the mere letter of Muhammadanism, without 
a lioartfolt conviction, can avail nothing 1 have fur,cd niau\ Brahmans, hj 
fonrof mv powor, to adopt the religion of m\ investors , hut n m thM mj mind 
has been enlightened with the beams of truth, 1 have bo.umo convinced that the 
dark clouds of conceit mil the mist of seif opinion have gathered round vou, md 
that not a stop can bo made in advance without tbo torch of proof Tint course 
onU can ho honoficial which wo select with clear judgment To repeat the words 
of the creed, to porform circumcision or to be pristrated on tho ground frim the 
dread of ktnglj power, can avail nothing in the sight of God — 

"Obcdionco is not in prastration on the earth 

Practice smcoritj, for righteousness is ro, b< rno upon the brow, '* 

" attached as Akbar was to ms learned and liberal minded friends Fain and 
\bulfnzl, ho encouraged all who displaced a real love fir learning and a t-ue 
dcslro to acqturo knowledge Ho hated jireicn e and h\ ; icn-\ He s -n re og 
msod that these two qualities undclav the prafe-s >f the lianas fWu’tai 
madan doctors of learning' nt his emir* 11 hen le had f wind ,’em or ia« 
disgnsted with them, and resalvedt isparc no means of -'owing upt’ e - pre en-irn- 
'lle never pardoned, writes Prifersar riaehxnann ‘p-ndo and > n e t, the c sent rf 
learning was moV hateful to h n I’eneet'e i r\ of tho cla— Te *ed !r fi a-'-'a 
that he discanraced learning and learrc-1 eta lie d d n .‘htr* f *h" pa-* Tkf- 
neve- has n aunshcsl n\ ft dia i sa-agone-, ,s oncau-aga- r * 1 o-oalthirg * 

* Colonel G H Malles a n - "Akl. Ul and th’ n-' -f *’ o Mngha’ 1 -a j.'-VjfJ 
ft- ilon 1 (j U Malle-savd* ''AKB Ml ad’ n c o r th \ p-— , to j ICi-CT 


"It would fwm that At. bar pud grot nttontion to Dm s’onng in Ins library of 
works nf >t m ii r-I from outside his d umiii >ns m wotl ns of tli no Hindu onginnlB 
nnd their translations which ho «ni nlsnu either rallo tmg nr hiving rendorel 
Into IVrsinti Of this library tho nuthir of tin* \in relates tint it was divided 
into several part s 'i>omn of tlm bmks nro kept within, omo \ lthnut tho Harem 
I ach part of the lihrirj issuhdisided nn nrdmg to tho inluo of tho h >ol a nnd tho 
isilmntinn in which tho sciences nro hold of which tho hoiks troit 1’resc 
Hoiks 1‘oo‘lrnl Moris Hindi I’orB nn fin o', hnshminnn, \nh c nro nil 
Bopiritoh pln<-ol In tint onlor tlms n m nln inspo t'd fxponenci-d peiplo 
bring thorn dniK, nnd nnd thorn bnf.ro Ins Mnjests who hoars overt hnh 

frun th log lining to ml \t i Imto ir pig tho rcadors daily stop Ins 

Mnjests makes uith Ins on n |»>n n mark urording t > tho numl'or of tho peg's , nnd 
rewards tho r« ade-s with pn‘< ntB of ib!i oithor in gild or silior, aocording to 
tho numl'or of Ioiub roid out In tliom \mong links of ronovn there nro few 
it hit'll nro not road in Iiib Mnjests ’s Vssembls Hill nndthoronro no histon nl fa ts 
of past ages or i nriosities of suioni o or interesting punts of philnsophs, with 
w Inch his Mnjests, n leader of impirtlnl sages, ib unnequaint' d’ Then follows a 
long list of hoiks sperinlli nfheted In tho son re gn b im ft of Mill'd! hnvo lioen 
roforred to in preceding pig m I haie I think stated in mgli to show tho influence 
exercised bs Htoran nmn nnd literature ui tho hi*t >ryof this reign Tho influence, 
ospocialls of tho tuo b'arncd hnthers 1 nizi nnd Mmlfazl d iminnted n« ling ns 
tho\ liviul That of Umlfnzl Biirmed hira for the leu ms ho hnd taught onl} served 
to confirm tho natural dis(iojit in if Ins master Tin' principles which tho hrothors 
loved avert tho principles i sngcmnl ti tho ilisp mtion of \kbar Thev wore the 
principles of tho widest tdoratim of >pinnn <f justice ti nil independentla of 
cnato nnd creed of nllovinting tho tiurdens resting on tlio children of tho soil of 
tho welding together of the interests of oil i lassos of tho cnmmunit\ ,ol tlw Jlajpnt 
prince, proudofhis nnciont descent and inclined torigirdtlio Muhammadan invader 
as on outcast and a stranger, of tho Uzbek and Mughal noble too apt to regard 
tho countrj as his own hj right of conquest nnd its peoples 03 fit onlv to be his 
slaves of tho sott Iors of Afghan origin, wha during four contnnes had mingled with, 
nnd bocome arocognised part of the children of tho soil, of tho indigenous inhabi 
tants, nlwasa road} to bo moved b\ kindness and gxid treatment * 

" lio hnd mirli confidonio 111 his own judgment of mon Ho was ndmntedls 
a g>od ph} siognomist Abulfnzl wrote of him that ‘hosees through some men at n 
glanco’, whilst mo 1 Uadum admits the claim, though w ith his usual inclination to 
encoring at all matters hearing on tho Hindus, ho doclnres that skbar obtained the 
gift of insight from tho Jogia (Hindu ascetics or magicians) t 

"Akbar had not roigned long ero lie recognised tho importance of attaching 
tohisthrono tho Hindu princes of Hnjpntana h\ a tio closer even than that of mere 
friendship It is intoroating to note how he managed to overcome tho inborn pre 
judicos of the high ensto princos of Itnjnsthan tocon«ont to a union which, in their 
hoarts, tho bulk of thorn regarded as a degradation It would seem that his father, 
Ilumaj an, had to a cortnin extont prepared tho wn> In his erudito and fascinating 
work, Colonel Todrolatos how Uumayun in the varlior part of his reign, became 
tho knight of tho prinross Kurnnsntiof Clutor, and pledged himself to her service 
That sorsico ho lojnllv performed Headdresscd her always as ‘dear and virtuous 
Bister 1 Do also won tho regird of Ilnja Bohan Mnllof Vmber, father of Bhagwan 
Das, so ofton mentioned m these pages Akbar subsequently marriod his daughter, 
nnd becoming thus conuo.tod with the House of \mbar (Jaipur), conl d count upon 

•Col 0 B Mnlloson’s ‘ AKB Alt ’ nnd the rise of tho Mughal Empire, pages 169—71 

t Col G B Malleson’s “AhU \R” and the rise of the Mughal Empire, pages 173 79 


TP igrrsn pi* r,t <1 lit ' nephew nml rilr>]*t p»l j» >n Mnn Mngli, one of tlio grontoat 
< ' ill r n’ ttiu’ 1 1 <, i« lift firnii'i’ friend* Writing in another pngoof llhngtvnu 
P-f t.-dm 1 T.J do* rit i < hint i' ‘lint fr-eml of \Uhir, who siut Iho tnluo of 
i" vV*ig * i *i - on (tin* thrme Ho id If, ‘nn'l few men hn\cetercnjo\odl>ottor 
, p *■* in . <•* if n«cor lining the tnl fooling-, of tlio prim os of Knjputnnn, hut tho 
tv- ' >f It! itg tin Hu ft oxo rfnl utlir <lr*t t\ ho sullied llnjput jiuritj ht mntri- 

— ''tnl illinnco ni*h •! o Jitn-mo Pn Judh o is nlw ns strong nnd nowhere stronger 
’* in tn <-it'o * 

“ \5,'>a* , nTtK ( il-noITvl 'on' tlio ri'il fttintlor of tho ompiro oftlio Mu 
g’n!« •' o «v.e*'filc nquorortif llijpnt tmlo] ondonco To this ond Ills nrtuos 
tto*o j tno* f til i txilii'jo* m1i\ In* ithill in tho nnnltsis of tho mind nnd ita roi 
d ro fij- » Hr* j i • *"i «n I (mi it i mhlril t > gild tlio chains tilth which ho Imund 
•’o— Tot’ t'o 1 o\ i" o ^smili i-i' 0 1 ht hi'u* ospo'iillt tvhon t ho t lirono oxortod 
i < p -to* in i 't g*i* ft ng i m'iamlrinlts, or even in mmi'tonngto tho mnro 
t„r ’do ; tti t- 

lh< 'i ii'm nt hit coi'in n daughter of Ins nn-lo Hindil Mirra. Slio 
’ *v , t > children r-d surtiie! him tiring t« the ngo of iightj four His 
r« d -il«»i' oleine inn letngthe daughter of n daughter of Unbar, who hnd 

— i*T'cl >' 1**1 Suri Msti v lnhiM*nil ’•liomsi p»-t««* nnd w roto nndor tho nom- 

d" pie*-" Mih’i'l it! " c u r"th ji His third wifo ms tho dmghtor of Itijn Ilihnn 
’'ill in 1 fi 'c'.f hiji Illng- n I>is lio mnm«d h"r in I'OO Tho fourth wifo 
mi I *— oj fir Ii" 'ou’i , s'in hi! loon pro muslt mirriod to Alxlu] Wnst Tho 
'i ,, ’i -vi r ' *** < hr* o' wn i J >dhpn* princes, Jodh llnoi As mother of 

t’ o ho r ip, >i- n* »’ «* 1 old t!i« fi-« pliii m th<> hiroui Tho sixth, sotonth, and 

r g v WIT"* i . *v 'Itlhl-lMldm' ; 

* t odor in*’r i ti i» f- n \htnr ltidium trnnslilod tho Itnmntinn from Hs 
< * gnil **st <h“! i*” ' In w ns toll ns pi" of tho Mnhihhnrnti Ills Instori 
nl *i i* < r"f-T"l t i it ttio Tn*il h i Bndnuni, nnd which is porlmpa hottor 
fn-n tind' * l's nl'ornvim till* Muiitnl hihit ulTnwnrihh, or solottions from 
If mml* Is fSpo-iilU rsltnM" for tho ritnvs it gives of tho religious opinions 
of \Lhi- ind its si o' *h"s of tlio fim ms men of Ins roign Ilmlmmi died nltout olovon 
\sr« l*e r >*c tho 1 n["rir nnd hisgroit <>rh, tho existence of \t hi li ho hnd cnrofullj 
r mreih d did no* apj* i* until s nr" t im" during the reign of Jolmngir It is n vorj 
firmi’s' ihrithth ligiid Muhnmmndms mho dishhod th" Innorntions of Ahbir, 
nn lit con'innM to 1« m •*" nnd m ire pm< d ns tlioso innovations grndmllt gnvo 
n to’ho r"t it n l of j IT** out ion for thought s sil o It is porhnps unnocossnrt to 
gite n record of th" filer l>irn«d men vim contribut'd ht Ihoir nhihtios, tholr 
indu'trt. nnd tho r h i*mng to tho litcrin glort of tho reign of Aklmr Tho 
irnmo-tiJ tin enntnins n complete list of them, gr> nl nnd smnll Blit, nsconeorn 
ing tie < neminv m"nt giton to arts nnd iottors ht th» sotoroign himself, it ia 
Cl'ing to ndd n h "orila" ® 

Hndaum, the translator of the Indian Epics, at as n remarkably 
piotm, learned, orthodox Moslem, two years older than the Emperor 


•CoL.fi B Milloson s “AKIJAll" nnd thonsoof tho Muglinl Bmptro, ]ngos 181 182 
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TCol O 15 Mnlleton's “AKBAIt'' nnd tho rlaoof tho Muglinl Umpire, pngos 184*185. 
§ Col G U Mnlleton’s ‘‘AKBAIt” nnd tlio riso of tho Muglinl llmpiro, pagoa 1GS 1G9 




n.cnctK the I tnpuor employed to Icmn the literature of the Hindus 
‘ ,r< 1,01 Ilivgnuj Bdcm from the astil-knov.n Dov 's his- 

tory of Hindustan — 


"Ifnlrnmnnil u »'«r being a 1’nno. of oloiatcd and otton-nro ideas, was totn.ll> 
ilivoitiwl ,>f t li .i» jir> Jttdt ci forlm <w n religion which m-n of mf.rior parts not 
onh imliilxt uith tlioir mothers mill. l>ul rolnli. lir •Helmut tlioir livoa Thongh 
hr. d in nil tlio itn tin « "I th Mahommidan faith his groat soul, in hu njior 
\,nr» t>r >ke tli on . hams of aupoMtiti m nnd . r <’ tlit % with v In. h his tutors had, 
in Ills ^ iris i III h fc*r r ! Ini mini With a dosign to chonso Ins on n rolfgmn, 
nr Mtlmr from i nrinnts ho mill- it Im t min si l. inquiro mimitojj intonll the 
as atoms of disinits 'Inch |>ro\ mini among tiinnhtnd Tho atari of his !>oing 
instruct, il In th > I lirntirm tenets l>s a mi«sionnr\ from Portugal is too s'-oll known 
ill I tiropc t i rt quire a pin'.' in this Dissertation \s almost nil religions admit 
of proioljte’ M bar ha 1 gwxl sum jsi n lus inquiries id) ho came to hia own 
subjects tlio Hindus (outran to the praetw, of nil other religions sects, tho> 
n limit of no innaerl*. hut thej allow t lint ev, r\ one mai goto Hear, n Ins nun wnj, 
though thoi (i rlmpa aupiirno that theirs is the most expeditious method toohtain 
that impor ant emi Thai oh. >-.*o rather to inn! . a mistcri of their religion, 
than imp ni) it up 01 tho w r) I liketlm Mnhomrnt lan^ tilth thoauord, tr by moans 
of tlio staU, nftor tlio manner >f some ji na ( hriatinns V t nil tho authority 
of \khar I util I f will with tho Brahmins to roieal tho principles of their faith 
Ho was therefore l.liged l» haio rwnurae to artifoo to obtain tlio information 
whlill lies, mu h desired The I m| er r f r this pnrpnso concerted a plan with 
his Chief s oi ret an, Mml haul t >itnj oso I ei-t then a Ins , up, >« the Brahmins in 
tho character of a poor orphan of tlioir t n • o l oin Ixnng instructs 1 in his part, 
was prisntols sont to Benares tho principal sent of h nrning among tho Hindus, 
In that cit\ tho fraud was practised on a learned Brahmin who recoisod the bos 
into his huiiso and educated him ns his nun s >n llhot J-oixi, after ten joara 
studs, had a qulred tho s ansknta language nnd nil tho knowledge of which the 
learned of Benares svoro possessed, prop.r moasures sioro tnkon hv the Hmpeior 
to Bocuro his safe return 1 eiri it seems during his rosidemo with his patron, 
tho Brahmin, sins smitten with tho I cants of Ins on!\ dnughton nnd indeed tho 
ladies of tho Brahmin roeo are tho handsomest in Hindustan TheoldBrahmin 
Bawthoniutual passion of tho soung pair svitli pleasure, nnd ns he loved Fein for 
his uncommon abilities ho offered him lus daughter in mnmnge Foin, perplexed 
betsveon loro and gratitude, at length discovered himself to the good old man, 
folt down at his fcot and grasping his knees, solicited with tonrs forgiveness for the 
groat crimoflio had committed against his indulgent honofnetor The Brahmin, 
struck dumb with astonishment uttered not one word of ropranch Ho drew adaggor 
which ho aliens 3 earned on his girdle, nnd prepared to plungo it in lus own breast 
loin seized Ins hand, nnd conjured hint, that if vet ana atonement could he made for 
tho injtirj ho had done him lie him'elf would swear to dons him nothing The 
Brahmin, bursting into tears, told him, that it lotzi should grant him tworequests, 
ho ssould forgive him, and consent to liso Foizi, without ana hesitation, con 
sonted, and the Brahmin’s requests avero, that ho should neaer translate the Vedas, 
nor ropeat the creed of tho Hindus How far Fein was bound bj his oath not to 
rovoal tho doctrmo of tho Vodns to .Ahbnr, is unrortnin , but that neither he, nor 
nnj other person, over translated thoso iwoks is a truth beyond any dispute Itis, 
hoaaovor, woll known that tho Fmjioror aftoraanrds grentlj favoured the Hindu 
faith, and gaao much offeneo to ztnlon* Mnhommcdnns, ba practising some Indian 
customs which thoj thought snvoured of idolatra But tho dispassionate part of 
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,1 hue shu* nlluM that VU'ir v.iw oqunlli dkoatcd of nil tho follies 
'i ,ho rohgiO, - stipto-sti’hns "huh pnuntlel among Ida nuhjocts "* 

I; , .-ua of hrn tint ho wanted to be conn rtcd into a Brahman and 
v-kcd Its witti minister Biriul to dense means foi it The latter did 
l o: fh’.h refu r to the Kmpt.m's faro hut took his time, and when 
o 'c ‘toned his ins > oi wu Mgmfmnt, nr , that he had found from 
experience that 1 o isi and piodtiit d mulct winch was not worthy of 

fOi-T't.oi \Mi » \khai tailed thus he lcsnricd to othci wajs It is 
r \ idem at 1 e i.n« c the proud R ljput princes, who piuU d themselves on 
v . » p ( s; ended fro n the Solar or Lun u d\ n istics of am lent Kshatnya 
unt i acre? to , rrt t c, r daughter and sister to him oi his soil, though 

i* is -e a-'rja I’m petti t •! • i lati in and m 1 1c tin. n loose their 

.a *c Ho, it w pn -ru 1 <an will hr tnaguud Their anccs- 
nl ’ i ‘<a-\ rccirdid ii lit 'lahahlm ita must hue been changed or 
tr-.roic 1 '< n ' nih 1 t snd in tin a v n It ,iv- fm this leasonthat 
• c '• o^ of t Ro l ai m and t t parts of the Malnblnr.ata which 
iu,c lute p dated, were truishud 

Da it, tie Moc-.n! rule m India some of the woisi intei potations 
to r d ph< f as tU 1 1 i( s of India w<u forced to make inter-marriages 
•\U i tnr ’.’og ml f i ill and in or h r to justifv such alliances, the Yahans 
>, e'i <!- . 1 1 ill •> t i li t ndant' of the I’otu fnmh in tin great Epic 

Tit gif? Mug ul ! i ipi ro \! hit > as n sponsp |i foi it He was not 

okrant in t t * n nag o f hu n i ,n 

T e t i .i t 1 mpero did < if nlhmg to make himself the ruler of 
all India •md mi t r of all i< luiuiis, i.un h culnnn.ated m Ins being the 
fouude ol a t< limo a and tin I luulus paid turn daih respect as a God 
anti i ere made to »• hen tun In \ as a Hindu Jogi in Inspicvious life 
st Mlahalnd, 

"lr-Mih Mia pala'i* nro a kit -an ntt \r enn! and n T oln Iclmnn, or Troasuro 
Tim td-rir Is rich in ‘■m-t-it and IVr-inn MsS uhnh cortnin skilful 
"•riles it, ropung It «mtiiiiu •os » mam limn illiiiiuuntisl scrolls, Homo nni iont 
htj-m-, mid oiu i|i'id cop\ »» f tin Imlislnn, for nhuh tt \ nnM ljo almost 
Ja-'if aide to hro-il tln'lnsl ( siimnndiiHint Tlio l-ool has t con inhiol oven lii local 
Id), huj, Juki nt £VUm, lint is liim, ml pro' for Din punti ,,f its script, and tho 
splendid colour and d< Iicsci of its pictures ‘viinn ono at t lu ur ought to roproduco 
th”*'> beautiful mull • val d< signs, ns llr llondloj li in popularised nt Jojporo thoso 
of the 'Inlntdnrat a, oaociitod In onltr of \klmr llio firoal l 

“A until gate to th„ i tst n it brings \nu to tlto Chamln Mahal, or ‘Sllior 
House tho lu an anil muru I of all this immonso ahodo Soion storlos of such 
i ild and I n'di structuro ns \ mi i mild oxport to sco onlj In dreams riflO lioro ono 
nisi o tho 0 ‘licr m ro'orod and snom "Into balconies, oruds, arches, pilnBtors, 
lattices, nnd domes— gal oiorjnliom uitli frcscoos ntid (lornl ornnmonta In tho 
lo” est door, i hich is feopt— like tho so ond and third — is i mnlor rosldenco, no 

•Aloxnndir Do” ’b " llistorj of llmdiiatan, ' pages 22 — 21 
i Professor I dvan Arnold’s "India ro ualtod,’ pngofl IC7 1C3, 


nro 1 'prmittp.l t •> tn^j'e— n |>ri<-. lo" volume, fli" alistrvt of th- MnWihunti in 
l’ortinn mnilo li\ ttio nnl»M of \l,l>ir din f<mt nt a row of for; v tliniumd jounds, 
nml illtiilritcd in (Jin innjt orqulitlo mump- v it h rolrmmd and riMM minntnro 
piiluret nil of nn niPrediMo dolici-v "* 

Jupur Chiefs allege tint the} trice their descent from the fmil} of 
Rinn through Kim nnel the} pc<-<r\c t hr cop} of the trin^lition of 
Akbir’s Mihablnt ati and not of \ \ v-i or \ mninpi} ina ird c\l iht it 
to tritcllcr- Tin*- will ■'how how \l Inr succeeded in intc.r-mirr}ing 
with the (luiglitcr-- of Rijput jinnee-' ind in miking intcr-rclition from the 
time of YiduV brother tint 'i ilnn descended from tor line ofTarbisu 
This is the wij intcrpolitions m the ere it Epic were introduced so late 
is the Moslem rule in Indn, ind w»nt hid Inppened before v ill be 
better imagined thin described. The rlnp=odi'ts in Bcngil miss-tcrcd the 
Indian Epics, conicrting them into mere poetr} of imagination to tel) 
upon the mid imagination of the nn:s, ind Kritibis and Kasidis caught 
the infection ind departed nntcnallj from the originil tc-tts of e\en 
the metamorphosed I.pies 

It would hive been well if the Indnn Epics were reused and re- 
covered Cnties ire like v lietstones, not able to uit tliem'ehcs but 
making iron slurp ind cipilde of cutting The know ledge of men and 
women ind their manners is the first principle ind fountain-head of 
good writing The object of poetr\ is to make the mind eitch the 
precepts and diune lose more easily ind retain them. Tulsidas made 
the Rami} ana popular in the North West Prounccs md he is even 
now worshipped in i temple it Bemres He was reputed to be 
a great devotee of Rami who broug it to life a dead mm by his 
power, md it is c\en now bche\ cd Tulsidas followed the path 
of Ramanuja, who flourished in the Deccan md made a philosophy 
of his own, wrote a note on the Rimiyam and proved that the 
Vedanta Sutra bore out bis school of philosophy His name, like 
Sinkaraclnrj} a, is associated with the Hindu rental in India and its 
stand agunst the Tun religion Kabir, who was one of his famous 
disciples, later on had disciples among both Hindus and Moslems and he 
convinced them that with the religion of God the bod} bad no connection 
but that it was the spirit of love which was the essence of religion The 
performance of the last rites on his dead body is i well-known episode 
The Hindus wanted to cremate the bod} according to Hindu rites and 
the Moslems wanted to do it according to their custom, but were astonish- 
ed when the} could not find the dead bod} when the sheet was opened. 

Apart from the subsequent revisions of the Mahabharata, it is cer- 
tain that the discourse between Sounaki and Souti did not belong to the 


* Professor helwin Arnold’s “India ro-visited,” pages US H9 
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"ith IlamnniM Dit*- Sannal a, likr Sri Clnitanyn, destroyed Ins own 
Sutra to in it i \*-v ah\ ana f tmous 

' There mu nnn 'si bn „f -1-ihala number of l'nib) iln taking these t— n L imhl 
tn, ntul th<> twontv on llr’hmann* th Vitar \ -ik o and i >mpln 1 n t; it with o‘her 
‘''Vunnkn r>iory| In numh’ri of g r, V I nil * mnpn d < ho fir*t hnlpa sutra 
llin st i-j of s uinaho’ra thn s >n of •mnahi'ra fin 1 grind* >n of Ilharnl aja 
lunrig barn ngaln n* (IriMatna In v auuakn in o lino mmc hut >riral f mndalian, nnd 
tlio nnlv ui} in win h i' i in lx* int r| r t f 1 i« t tin* the « n r >ntl Mnndala, b ing 
original!' *«m bv (tritsamala of tli» fi ml} of 1 hrign i as afte-war Is proiervcd by 
‘’lUnili itn n i)i ir«mln i of HharadraJ* of tin nro of \ng»ra* r ln ontor* d the 
fitnili of Ithrigti to) tli nnno of ■'inn 1 i nn I 'ddi'l onolnmn tlio twelfth, in 
praise of Inlri This n partis < mfir nod bi Knlnnim'* Vnukriranni nnd by the 
ltiibl nniiknnirnii of 'saunaka 1 v mbl *i\ no moini f ill u~ tha r ^aunnka mi the 
nutb ir of Iho In min of tlm a mil Vfnnlala Tliebiinn* of tbit Mandala b ling ti 
Gritsamndn of tlio lllirigu nro l’ut Miunnl n nil lino n 1 »]*ted tbit Mnndala, nnd 
b} adding on > h} mn mil hue lie >n end t i Inn nil it ln< O' n again i doC3 not 
concern in nt preent ' h her "an inka 'li noth >r of the Knlpuutn w -13 the fame 
n» Saunaka the i hb f of I be sag < in t be Nniinn bi \ n f no *t 1 1 1 bom dnnng the gnat 
twelro 1 car* «icrifii e lgrn«rain* relited t fie Maliabharata mil who be ime the 
tcnehi r of ‘-atanikn tie >11 of Jinm join If tin* identit} could be e-tibluhed 
n most important link w >u!d be guned 1 inne^ting "lunnkn nnd his litirnri a'tmty 
with nnotber j»eriod of Indian lit retire * 

The dramatic Mnlnblnratn and Ramayana preach the great lesson 
of the ancient chiv airy of India, th it one ascends to heaven if one dies 
for the country and that dcatli pur-ue- a coward like Durjodhana, who 
flics from danger, and giv cs no quarter to the timid and unehivalrous, a 
youth v ho depends on other-> and cannot stand on his onn legs There 
are bra\e men like Blusma and Drona who die in the front ranks and 
do not care for their old age 

Dr Holtzman first propounded the great and novel theory that the 
traditional stock of legends \ as first worked up into its present shape 
by some Buddhist poets w ho showed a great predilection for the Kuru 
party The early history of the Indian drama is lost in mystery, but 
nevertheless the sage Rharata is said to have been the author of the 
first drama in India and the name Mahabharata lends colour to it as a 
great drama The term Bharata signifies originally an actor It is 
quite possible that after the great war the incidents were dramatised and 
served the purpose of the chief amusement as well as teaching the lessons 
of religion at public places of entertainment The man, the chief actor 
who dramatised the Epic, received the epithet Bharata Dr Keith says 
"Prakrit 13 what come3 nt once from nnturo, what all people without special 
instruction can easily understand nnd u«o ’’f 

Asoka inscriptions were all written in Prakrit language During 
the Buddhistic age Prakrit must have been the spoken tong ue and 

* Professor hoitlr’a “ History of Sanskrit Literature,” page 2G 
t Professor Mai Mullor’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 233 233 
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Sanskrit dramas bear this out The dramatic Epics belong to an age 
prior to Asoka and Vikramaditya Dr Keith says : 

‘'To Kalidasa tiro ascribed, ■without any plausibility, various strotrns, including 
tho Cyaranlndandaka mainly in proso, tho Sorasvnti stotra and tho Mangalostaka, 
which can bo reconstructed from tho Tilmtan of tho Tnnjur 

AU these establish Tibetan influence in Indian literature The 
didactic tales in the Indian Epics aimed directly at edification rather 
than amusement, and the dramatic way of putting the subjects with 
interpolations and alterations of truths made them very attractive to the 
ignorant general public. Even the incidents of King Vikramaditya's life 
were spoilt in this way with all sorts of ghost stories and mad adventures 
and reflections on the customs, manners and religious beliefs of the 
age The true incidents of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
thus traduced by the dramatist Buddhistic tencheis of Tibet, who 
introduced their own customs and manners in the heroes and heroines 
of the Epic and made them their own property 

The heroine of the dramatic Mahabharata is Draupadi, but she is 
not even mentioned in the tabic of contents of the original Mahabharata, 
where only the names of Kunti and Gandiian arc mentioned Tins gives 
the clue to the said transformation of the original Mahabharata into the 
dramatic form in which the Mahabharata is now* presented to the w r orld 
This reconstruction of the dramatic Mahabharata has been full of didactic 
fables of ancient kings The beast fables too found a place in it with 
fairy tales Didactic stones became a definite mode of instruction in 
India, and a separate book called Panchatantra grew out of the Maha- 
bharata, giving the morals and maxims of practical life It may be said, 
not without some justification, that the well-known beast f of fables 
in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana proves the doctnne of transmi- 
gration 

The Buddhist works illustrate the deeds and greatness of the divine 
Buddha and his contemporaries in past births, It may safely be said 
that the dramatic Epics belong to that age It is true that in the 
Chandogya Upamshada there are allegories and satire of the day, talk of 
instructions by a bull, etc (VII. io 3) yet there was no question of 
transmigration During the Buddhistic period there was ample proof of 
the literary inter-communication between Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, Guzarat 
and Southern India in the respective literatures of the different count- 
ries It might be said with some degree of confidence that the well- 

* Rrofessor Keith's “ History of Sanskrit Literature " pago 218 

t Tho tnlo of a mouse which become a tiger and was returned to its original 
state by the boon and curse of a hermit m tho Mahabharata, and a Kulapati 
converted into a dog for vanity in tho Ramayana, both are well-known 
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known shrine *, of India mu-t necessarily ln\c been the places of the 
< xploits of tin gnat heroes, \uhr> and literary prodigies of India 
Tlic Indian ( pics were lei alone for a considerable tunc and great poets 
like Kalidasa, Blnbhuti, Bharati, etr , embellished the different subjects 
of the Kpics in their poems Sakuntala, Raghnlnnsa, Kumarsumblma, 
Uttaramcliiril i, kiritarjun. Naisaidha, etc Besides all these, Kscmcndra's 
Bi lint tkatlnnnnjni i furnish how the Indian Bpics played on the 
imagination of the Indian poets and authors 

* The t-iti ia n mnrkablt in its obvious hlcmling of nnthologv involving Vetln 
nml f pi. IndinfA lliuMlnat legond- nml popular pt >rv matter, tint in Lsomendras 
hands it suffers gn ailv fr> m mmiio londonsatnm • In Book At no have 
a p irt of dil)> lu at ion of tins nlventure, ho marries Vlamkaravati, and proceeds 
tn nn oxj>cdttion to a \\ Into Island or Continent where Iio worships Narnvana 
with nn olaborvto prav r written in tho most finished Law a etjle, the parallel 
to the famous opisodo of the Mahahharata m which sagos seek the bretadvipn 
nn’l take part in tho worship of a wondorful doitj — whicli has lioon deemed 
a nifercnro ti actual eTjienenio of Vstorian ntes or even of Uetandnan 
Umstianit} —is complete, and suggests verv str>ngl\ that t lie Kashmirian or tho 
original Bnlmtkatha borrowed tho opisodo from tho t pic as wo know it ' t 

The kind of audience the two Indian Epics had can be easily 
imagined from the time of their composition The Ramayana is a Kavya 
and not so difficult is the Mahabharata The Malnblnnta is the great 
Epic in India It was meant for the highly cultured audiences m the 
University of Saunaka The author or the leviser had no chance of 
tunning reputation and wealth by any thing that was commonplace, like 
the simple Ramayana 

There was a very great Tibetan influence in India during the 
Buddhistic period and the great Epic w as transformed during the Tibetan 
iuIc Lt Col Waddell contributed a valuable article on the 1 ibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 A D and the historian Vincent Smith said that 
Arjuna, the minister of Emperor Harsavardhana and the usurper of Lis 
throne, could not reign but was taken as a prisoner to China after his 
defeat I Firisthn records that the Persian invasions of India took 
place after the disappearance of Basudeva That the incidents refer 
to Mousal Parva of the Mahabharata one can clearly see and the addi- 
tion dates back to that time or after Sri Krishna Vasudeva was a 
historical character 

It will be seen that the tradition of making the images of Jagan- 
nath etc , with the bones of Sri Krishna, Subhadra and Balarama and 
the building of the temple of Jagannath at Pun reconcile with the 

• Professor Keith’s ‘A History of Sanskrit Literature’ page 277 
t Professor Keith’s “ \ liistorv of Sanskrit Literature ’ page 270 
j The Mahabhamtn, Dana Parva, page 3G7 
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tunc Tins was the memorial raised by the great Vasudev family or 
their adherents The Mousal Parva of the Mahablmrata gives a picture 
of the history of the Yadav family Sn Krishna’s exploits were recast 
and revised at the time of his descendants or devotees, who adopted 
such names as being auspicious. The history proves the time of revi- 
sion and additions to the original Epic It seems possible that the 
dramatic revision took place in Bengal during the Tibetan supremacy in 
India for the obvious reason that the drama Beni Samhara was written 
in Bengal by Bhattanarayana, who was brought from Kanouj and settled 
m Gour 

It is Tibetan influence which made Draupadi the wife of the five 
Pandavas and Kunti and Madhabi of four gods and kings, respectively 
It is Tibetan influence which introduced the Rakshasas in the two Epics 
instead of Asuras The beauties of Hill tribes, Apsarasand Gandharvas 
of Gandhar (Candahar) and Kashmir etc , were not left out of considera- 
tion to make the dramas attractive to the audience The characters in the 
Indian Epics were not the puppets of the dramatist’s imagination 
They were all historical figures with their life stones altered to the type 
of a drama They were to instruct or to portray, to divert or to amuse 
and they proved successful ; so much so that they secured immortality in 
the minds of the Indian readers or audience 

They were more inclined to be of the psychological and philosophi- 
cal order than of the narration or novel types They could not be 
meticulously accurate or even plausible in every detail In the interests 
of what is called realism the Epic revelations may prove interesting m 
that tney were not earned to an absurd point of pedantry Life and drama 
can never be the timetable of the actual life of past history. The au- 
thors of the dramatic Epics succeeded in their main effort of diverting 
the lay public from the immediate surroundings of actual lives to their 
imaginations of a life of activity, of romance, which cast a spell on the 
unity of religious faith, cult and doctnne m ancient India. 
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In love ind obedience ore the origin of the moral and spiritual world 
Obedience was a virtue of the first importance in every religion 
\ ajati prov cd it b} giving the throne to Puru for his obedience. His 
daughter Madhabi gave birth to four sons to four king:, to save her father 
from the debt of hospitalitj to Galax a Galava in order to pa} the tuition 
fee of Visa a nutra, sought the help of king Yajati The ment of this 
gift of Madhabi sued Yajati from falling from heaven It was Madhabi 
who fir-t refused to complj with the request of her father to marry 
someone b} a Svayambara ceremony She took to religious austerities 
as she realised the nothingness of earthlj love by the enjoyment of 
four kings and their luxuries The y earning of the soul and not 
of the mind must be satisfied and that is why real chastitj of body is to 
be prized above all Birds and beasts fight for their mates and some- 
times die In cultural socict} chastit} of mind and soul is to be 
prized above all The functions of the bod} require medical help and 
socict} cannot take an} objection to it In the practice and learning of 
discipline no pitfalls are taken into account 

Eternal punishment was not the law in carl} ancient India 
“ Fvon if tho most wicked worship mo (God) with duo concentration of mind, 
ho too must ho considered righteous for ho nghtlj resolved and atoned his ams ” 
(Gita, Chap IX, verso 30). 

Ev c transgressed the law of God and for that not onl} did she 
.suffer but her children shared the same fate — this ideal is not consistent 
with tiiat of the Hindus The example of Madhabi presents the custom 
that the chastit} of a girl depends on her obedience to her parents and 
not to the observance of virtue Woman was created for the propaga- 
tion of the race, and that part of her work a woman w as in duty bound to 
fulfil, in doing so if she was not at all stained with passion that was 
considered ideal Proof of such chastity Madhabi gave when she refused 
to marry after obeying the command of her father and fulfilling the 
purpose of meeting the demand for a tuition fee of poor Galava and 
satisfying the passionate royal sage Visvamitra, the great preceptor of 
the day She controlled her senses and concentrated on realising the 
divine love within the heart developed in the exerase of virtue. Her 
children did not fight but were all great men of India with whose 
accounts the Bharata Samhita deals 

The idea oT sin is man’s creation The unbridled license of poets 
ranges from earth to heaven and pays little regard to the truth behind 
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ancient history Evil disposition is sin It is easier to do evil than 
good to others. The true disposition of the soul within is to do good 
to others. The dying English hero is remembered for offering to a dying 
soldier, a glass of water presented to him, saying “Thy necessity is 
greater chan mine ” This is virtue practised for its own sake which 
the ancient Hindus valued more than anything Man and woman are 
born to assist one another and if they meet in the same spirit as the 
chaste Madhabi did, there can be no sin or carnality If she had 
married by Svyambara then she would have been guilty of committing 
sm. 

Heavenly genius springs more quickly than poets can discover 
Genius is a more precious gift of heaven above than the riches that 
kings bestow on poets to sing their praises Light service charms light 
minds, and it is for this the ancient ideal of chastity' which Madhabi re- 
presents in the days of Yajati is hard to realise by ordinary man It 
was the great conception of Vyasa along with the example of king 
Sudarsana and Uddalaka, offering their wives to guests as a paramount 
duty to prove to the world that they were men of self-control and 
that passion and envy could not overcome them Those who envy, 
like Milton’s Satan, pine in disgrace and come down from heaven, 
but those who are envied thrive in prosperity and rule in heaven 
Sudarsana went to heaven for this, conquering death Envy is death 
The account of him opens first in the Anusasana Pai va of the Maha- 
bharata Evil habits soil a fine dress one puts on to make one 
look beautiful more than mud and dust , but good deeds set off a lowly 
garb or any calumny thrown upon it 

Ancient India presents to the world as examples of the cleansing of 
the sins of the body and mind such names of illustrious Indians 
as Ahalya, Draupadi, Tara, Kunti and Mandadon It is true, night 
covers all blemishes and every flaw' is forgiven, but ancient India 
believed in confessing what is concealed by the darkness of night. 
Ahalya, the wife of the great sage Gautama, was the Indian Lucretia. 
The custom or law of a country is not universal and that cannot be the 
standard of virtue or vice If one vanquishes one’s own bad inclinations 
and is not overcome by them, then one enjoys real happiness and he or 
she may really be called chaste. The good disposition and conduct of 
man and woman are conditions precedent to chastity and virtue, for it 
proves that one refrains from doing wrrong when one has the power to 
do so. 

Epic literature owes its origin to the evolution or revolution of the 
Indo-Aryan social, moral, philosophical and religious institutions It 
was then considered a necessity for establishing goodwill and peace on a 
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religious and morn! hiw among, t all claves so tint they might come 
under the grand tonciption of n nationality of greater India m the 
conception of um\t r-.nl love of God and humanity The historical and 
geograplm al tradition- of annuit literature, philo opbical and thco«o- 
plucal tlieoriis, and tin founder^ of tin* royal houses of India ore thus 
clo-cly connci ted with tlic Lpic A stud\ of tlie history of ancient 
civ ih-ation from various a-p ■ t*, mucc its origin is as instructive as it is 
important to g. t it tin root of the plot the I. pic dc non-trates The 
Hindu Puran- have live aspects — firstly, ns hi-tory of general creation, 
secondly, a- hi-t. >r \ of spe.nl ereattons, third!}, as histones of families, 
fourthly, as lu-tonc- of difTV n nt age.-, and fifth!}, as accounts of great 
mm. I he Lpics of India are not Puranas The Puranas were the pro- 
duction- of v ariotis writers to propound their special dogmas and doc- 
trines 

The Vedas, full of hymns of worship to the presiding deities of 
Nature or Natural phenomena, the Upanishads, full of reasoning and 
knowledge, and the philosophies with the ideal form of God in Nara- 
jana, failed to in-pre the world with true feelings of religion, of peace 
and enlightenment Hie in pir<_d ancient sages, with a view to preserve 
harmony in the ancient religion of India, produced a new literature 
showing the tour -tag.» of human life analogous to the four seasons of 
the year Spring Summer, Autumn, and Winter Spring brings life 
nnd feeling. Summer (da) ful gaiety and enjoyment, Autumn is the time 
for depositing eggs and Winter the time foi fading and cold. Human 
life is a sutcc—ion of literature and utility The Veda, Upanishad and 
Philosophy of aiwicnt India failed to produce an united nation, but 
rather led to the creation of confliLUng interests and sectarian strife 

The story of rc-gcncrationoftheKshatriya race is given m Chapter 
L, Slianti Parva, after the eruei extermination of Parasurama, which 
describes how the children of the different royal houses were saved 
nnd gives the relationship of the Bhrigu family to the royal sage Visva- 
mitra It was the great sage Kasyapa who saved the Kshatnya race 
from being defiled by Sudras and V.aisy as aud stopped anarchy on earth 
It was he who installed them on their fathers’ thrones, exiling Parasurama 
out of India, in the same fashion as Bali, the great Asura, was dethron- 
ed from heaven by Bam.nnn (the dwarf) incarnation of the God Vishnu 
This chapter lias reference to the Poulama Parva and it begins with the 
family account ofjahnu, the royal Vedic sage, who was contemporary 
with Bhagiratha and was the god-father of the river Ganges. Nor is 
this all In the second chapter of the Adi Parva the reciter, Sauti, was 
said to have been returning from the bloody but holy place of Samantn 
Panchak, the five lakes of the blood of Kshatnyn carnage, and with 
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those bloodj waters the fiery Parasurania offered oblation to the manes 
of his ancestors where the Kurus and Pandavas fought their fateful 
bloody battle Necessarily the chapter m question is of very great his- 
torical importance and translations of the portions which refei to those 

kings of India are given here below' — 

“Talmuliad a 'on named. Rajas ltajas had a son named Yalakashwa King 
Vnlakashun lnd n pious son named Kushtka Kushika s son was known ha the name 
of Gadhi Gadhi Had a dnughtor 0 king, b\ the name of Satjavati The powerful 
Gadhi married her to Riclnka, a descendant of Bhrign Sat\a\ati gave birth to a 
sonin llhrigusraco who was devoted 1 1 ponances and poaceful occupations, viz — 
lamadagni of regulated vows Knshihn’s son Gadhi bogit a sm named Vishwa 
mitra Possessed of overs attribute of a lUahmana, that son though a kshatnyaby 
birth was equal to a Brahraana hiclukn (thus) hogot Jntnndagm, that sea of 
ponances Jamadagni hogot a son of dreadful deeds The foremost of men, that 
son ma-tered all the gnomes including that of arms Liken burning fire, that 
son was Kama the exterminator of the kshatusas Having satisfied M abode vn on 
the Mountains ot Gandhamadana, he begged from that deity for weapons, especially 
the axe of fieri. o power in his hands For that peerless axeof fiery splendour and 
irresistible sharpness, ho liceamo unequalled on Barth Meanwhile the powerful 
son of Kntavirjva, the king of the Uaihavns, endued with great power, highly 
pious, and possessed of a thousand arms through the favour of (the great Rishi) 
Dattatroy a, having conquered in battle, hy the strongth of his own arms the entire 
Forth with her mountains aud seven islands, became a very powerful sovereign 
and tat last) gave away tho Earth to the Brahmanas in a horse sacrifice 

“Tho powerful Arjuna, however, of great prowess, nlwavs devoted to peace, 
ever obedient to Brahmanas and roadv to protect all classes, and charitable 
and brave, O Bharnta, did not think of that turso imprecated on him by that great 
Rishi His powerful sons, always proud and cruel, on account of that curse, became 
tho indirect cause of lus death The princes 0 foremost of Bhnrnta’s race, caught 
and brought away the calf of Jnmadngni’s Homo cow, against the knowledge of 
Kartavirjva, the king of the Hnihavns For this reason n dispute took place between 
the great Jamadagni and thoHailmyas J he powerful Rama, the son of Jamadagni, 
filled with anger, cut off the arms of Arjunn and brought back, O king, his 
father’s calf which was grazing within the inner apartments of thei king’s 
mansion Then the foolish sons of \rjuna, going in a body to the hermitage of 
tho great Jamadagni, cut with their lances, O King, the head ofthat Rishi fromoff 
his trunk whilo the celebrated Rama had gono out for fetching sacred fuel and 
grass Worked up with anger at the death of Ins father and filled with vengeance, 
Rama vowed to nd the Earth of Kshatnyas mid took up arms Then that foremost 
of tho Bhrigus, endued with great e lorgy, displaying his prowess, quickly Jailed 
all the Bons end grandsons of Kartaviryja Killing thousands of Haihayas m 
anger, the descendant of Bhrigu, O king covered the Earth with blood Highly 
energetic, he speedily freed the Earth of all Kshatnyas Filled then with pity, he 
retired into the woods 

“Afterwards, after the expiry of some thousands of yearB, the powerful Rama, 
who was angry by nature, was accused of cowardice The grandson of Yishwamit- 
ra and son of Rniviya possessed of great ascetic ment, named Faravasn, O king, 
began to accuse Rama publicly, saying, — ’ 0 Rama, were not those pious men, nr, 
Fratardhana and others, who were assembled at a sacrifice at tho time of Yayati’s death 
Kshatnyas by birth! You are not truthful, 0 Rama! You simply brag before people 
For fear of Kshatnya heroes you have betaken yourself to the mountains ’ Hearing 
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' >r!« of Pnruaiu (In d<Mc'ndant of fliirifru onro raoro took np firms nnd 
nnromiimmurnl the 1 irtli with hundred* of hslmtrija h »lies Thom hshntnyas, 
hoi i lor, o king i muting 1.3 hundreds, that v oro in* kilM !,j J[ninn, multiplied 
(in tun- ) mid lm uni pnorful iinnrJn on I irtli Hum on o m iro hilled them 
qnn hl\, not spiring omti tho ion i hildro i t O king Tho I arth again wai covered 
ii it h tho holm of Kslntnjn childrut of promaturo lurtli Is soon as Kshatnja 
cluldron wore l> >rn lomi kill d Muon sim Kslia'n>a ladiei, hiwovor, succcodcd 
in lulling thur children fr >m l.inn 

“ Thon s udrni omMunhias liegm wilful]} to dolilo the wires of Lrahmnnas 
lion nnarchi b"g ns on I iri.li thn moih nro oppn M^d bj tho strong nnd no man 
is muter of his min p)'*o sums Unpn o. od dnlj h> tho virtuous hshatnjas, 
nnd nppre*<ol In thowni«df>* that d -• irdc* tho 1 arth quichl} «anh to the lowest 
depths boo ng I ho I irtli sml tng from f ir tho greit kasyapa hold her on hia 
lap, nnd l>o au«o tho greit I.i-hi hold her on his lip(uru) therefore is tho farth 
known 1>\ tho nimo of Ini Tho god Ion i irtli, firso.unng prote.tion, pleased 
hnsnpi and begged of him a king Tho I irth Paul ‘Thoro are 0 Eisht, 
somo hiding h-hitri ns concealed hj nu among uoraon The} wero him in 
tho fomili of tho Ilntlmns l.c* thorn, () page, protect me There is another 
person of Purus fimiK, n r, Ntdumthas son, O poworful one, who Ins been 
brought up among heirs in tho Kil shivit mountains \nntho-, nr , tho son of 
bnda-m Ins been protoite-1 through pits b\ tho highh energetic Parashan ever 
engaged in pacnficcs Though lurn in thn famili of ntwiroborn ono,iotlikea 
bhttdrn he d’»os evoiNthwg for that ki-dii and has tlioreforo, been named servant 
of all work Muvi s onerge ic s m Gopiti has been brought up in tho forost among 
kino Let him, O sign protect me Pntrndhanas highlj powerful son named 
Vatsa has heon hronght up among > alve* ln a cow pen Le‘ that kshatma protect 
mo Dadhnahana i grandeon and Dtvirnthi s son was kept hidden on tho banks of 
Gangs bj tlio sago Gautama Ills name is Vrihadrathx Possessed of great onergy 
and ondued with numerous acciraplishmonts, that hlossed pnneo has been protected 
li> wolves and tlio mountains of Griddhrakuto. Mam Ksbntriyas of tho race of 
Marutta base been protected Lqualh oncrgotic liko tho lord of Maruts, the\ have 
heon brought up hi tho Ocein Theso cluldron of tho Kshatmas have boon heard 
of as housing in different places Tho\ iro residing with artizans and goldsmiths 
If thoj protect mo 1 shall thon remain unmoved. Thoir fathers and grandfathers 
havo boon killod for m\ sako In tho highlv powerful llama It is my duty, O great 
page, to seo that thoir i unoral rites ere proporlj performed. Ido not desire that 
I should ho protected bj m 3 present kings Do you, 0 saga, quickly make snch 
arrangomonts that I mm remain (as before) 

‘Vasudoia said,— Then, finding out those eaergotic hshatnjas whom tho goddess 
had named, tlio sago Kasiapa installed them duly as kings Those Kshatnya 
racos that nro now in oxistenco are the oSsprings of those princes ’* 

The story of Aurva proves how Kshatrija tradition becomes -a 
Brahraantcal fable in the Poulama Parva of the Mahabharata The 
learned Pargitcr lias said so in lus book and made full references to it 
“ Aurva might be treated as meaning ‘born from the thigh’ (Urn) and also 
belonging to the earth (Urn) These names and ideas developed a 
fable ”f He dealt with the Blnrgnvas in a separate chapter and clearly ^ 

•Professor M K butt’s Mahabharata (English Translation) Shanti Parra, 
Chapter L, pages 07 — 70, Slohas 3, G-7, 29 — 37 44 — G2 and GS — 85 

t Professor Pargiter’s “\ucient Indian Historical Tradtion" page GS 
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found out that Jamadagm lived on the Ganges bank* and fled from fear 
of the Haihayas and allied himself by marriage with a junior royal family 
of the kings of Oudli His son was the famous Parasurama who killed 
his mother Renuka and waged war against the Kshatnya race His 
account of the incident is as follows — 

“The Bhngus or Bhargavas were priestB to Jang Krtavirya (of the Haihayas) 
and he bestowed great wealth on them AfteT his death the prmces of his familj 
demanded it back, but the Bhargavas refused to give it up They used violence to 
the Bhargavas, and the Bhargavas fled to other countries for safety Ono of the 
Bhargava wives gave birth to a son then who was called Aurva The othor account 
says (Hbh xm, 56, 2905-7) in prophetic form— The Ksbntnyas foil out with the 
Bhargavas and slow them, and BhaTgava Urva (Urva ib also mentioned, Hv 4G, 2527 
pad v, 38,74) was born then His son was Rcika “These Anrvas lived in Madhya- 
desa, where thoy had fled and married, (iamndagni lived on the Ganges bank, pad n, 
268,21 Bdin, 26, 4 -3, 4a, 1—5 say on the B Narmada, a late Brahmanical tale 
probably,) and the Haihaya king Arjuna Kartavirya is said m his conquests there 
to have molested Jamodag li There was hostility, and Arjuna’ s sons killed Jam n- 
dagm Rama in revenge killed Arjuna and also, it is said, many Haihaj as The 
Haihayas pursued their devastating raids through N India, until Sagara 
annihilated their power The Brahmans confused all these occurrences in the 
fable that Rama destroyed all Kshatriyas oil the earth twenty one times Conse- 
quently he is often styled the exterminator of the Kshatriyas But tradition, whilo 
apparently accepting that fable, redressed the honour of the Kshatriyas by two 
anachronistic fables, that Kama challenged Rama of Ayodhya to fight and was 
defeated, and that he had a long contest with Bhisma also and was worsted 
It is fabled that Rama, after exterminating the Kshatnjas, sacrificed at Roma 
tirtha with Kaayapa as his Upadhi ava and gave him the earth for a golden altar) 
as his fee whereupon Ka3ynpa banished lum to the southern ocean, and the ocean 
made the Surparaka country (.near Bombay) for Rama, and Rama dwelt there Other 
stones say Rama retired then to Mt Mahendra, which is generally identified with 
the Mahoudra range m Orissa and he is fablel to have lived on there till long 
ages later He is also fictitiously introduced into tales about later pnnccs The 
next Bhargava Ristn mentioned is the Aurva, who succoured Sngira of Ajodhya 
and whoso name was Agm He is tho last Aurva alluded to ”t 

It is apparent that the Brahmanas did not like to mention fully the 
disgraceful acts so well-known except by a mere reference under a 
garbled allusion There are no less than 1 8 Bhargava hymn makers 
mentioned as Venyu Pithi in Rig Veda x 148 5 and amongst them 
appear the names of Saunaka and Srtotisena The Uttarakanda Rama- 
yana mentions Pracetasi Bhargava (93 and 99 cantos, 16118 verses 25) 
The learned Pargiter says that 

“the Kamoj ana is highly Brahmanical and its stones fanciful and absurd.” t 
He is of opinion that 

"Vodic literature is not anthontative m histoncal matters (except wheio it 
notices contomporarx matters), and conclusions drawn from it are mt criteia for 

•Profossor I’argtter’a " Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” pig a 197 

+ Do do do do pages 197— 2Y) 

4 Do do do do page 74 
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m imri*uig llin remit* \ Inttl-vl In, liinforirnl tradition in tho Tfiicn and Pnranas 
TIiimh riMiilii inii'i lm judged lml']i'>ni]->nth on tlmir n\ n merits Tliooplc”ho 
"'UK “it "> If nnplii ttliat tlm I’lirann pr-cndM it It mj s that 1 jam, just after ho 
had t nnij-<n-a| it, declared thnt ho had nlr adj mndo tho ftiliaianand Pnranas 
manifest 1 " 

The 1100111*- of V}asi and Valmikt, the great descendants of the 
tuo great age-, VasiMha and Uhrign, first conceived the idea of Epic 
literature — ituas not i ronimen- on the ancient literature hut alto- 
gether a ntu thing of its hind Life was then found to consist of some 
progn-Mv<_ stage- of growth and usefulness like the annual seasons As 
regards the human r ai < , it was found convenient to use the analogous 
series of changes and Mate- that take place one after the other, viz , 
grov th, maturity and death, in such a waj a- v ould excite gratitude and 
admiration at the I tndness of the great Creator in creating the human, 
animal, insect and plant 1 ingdoms on a plan of such wise mutual co-opera- 
tion, relation of male and females, friendship and unselfish love and de- 
votion This was found to be the real basis of the true religion in going 
into the all important question of creation and the Creator of the universe 
with which the \ edi , Upanishadic, philosophic and moral ages of India 
were concerned. 

Laws w ere found necessary for all kings, priests, sages, princes, 
and the general public, male and female The lime of nursing, tutelage, 
discipline, restraint and practice has been graduated in the scale of 
human existence as imperative duties The Indian Epics present the 
two opposite sides of the true picture of life m human society, showing 
the influences winch cluster round thc'}cars of childhood and }outh, 
attracting some to religion and piety and some to lust and dissipation 
There is no other example of the stages of life more appealing than 
those of endurance of gratuitous suffering which might have been spared 
because such suffering paints before the world in graphic colours the 
wanton and wicked addition to the sum total of human misery due 
to mere want of feeling in others, their obduracy, vanity, stupidity, 
cupidit), malice and caprice God and Satan are painted in the con- 
tending heroes of the Indian Epics The} are demi gods of Avatars, 
but Sn Kn=hna is something higher and nobler than all these 

The inspired writers seem to have been particularl} fond of him, 
representing as he does the purity of Divine Love in contrast with the 
interested love of a husband and wife The salutary and enlivening 
effects of light and shade upon heavenly and earthly love m the visible 

* Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,’’ page 14 

+ Adi Mnhnbhnrota, 1, f>4— 04 Cf vnt, 34, 1493, page 22 
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creation contribute in a large measure to a lively illustration of the 
infinite goodness, knowledge and power of God His eye penetrates 
through all the secret recesses of the human heart and nature and 
examines the motive of every action of a man or a woman. Such pic- 
tures of opposite examples of restraint and indulgence are bound 
to operate upon the stage of the world in making one watchful over the 
effects of the thoughts and considerations of one’s heart upon another 

Light and darkness are questions of Day and Night, but to a 
blind man day and night make no difference He cannot see the glories 
of the universe, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the beauties of Nature 
and creation What light is in mundane existence, love is in the 
spiritual domain The majestic and marvellous light of love is reflected 
in Sn Krishna, before whose splendour all created luminaries of Ancient 
India were lost in the great field of the religious battle of Kurukshettra 
The father of the Kurus, Dhritarastra, who is said to be blind with 
selfish love and ambition of making his sons regale themselves in wealth 
and enjoyment, is lost in misery and agony of gnef and Yudhisthira 
survived the frail body Neither the shadou of death nor the gloom of 
the grave could overtake it He is installed on the throne of truth with 
visions of eternity. 

Other heroes of the great Epic pale into insignificance before the 
great ideal Yudhisthira. The Avatars of Pouramc gods disappear 
before the universal love of Sn Knshna, the essence of heavenly sanctity. 
The world is not so much concerned with the matenal body of God 
Sn Krishna or in questions of flesh and blood as in the nature of 
heavenly love Questions of morality cannot anse in the matter of 
spintual discussions A man whose understanding has been regularly 
trained and exercised in the art of thinking will be able to employ 
his natural powers more properly than he could otherwise have done 
The mind, like the body, requires to be trained before it can use its 
powers quickly, easily and advantageous^ Logic is the art of thinking 
well Nothing in this great creation can impress the mind so much as 
the miracles of wisdom and its excellence Many are proud of their 
person, dress, power or fame They study nothing but appearance 
But religion alone will teach the principles, manners and means of 
shining in the world 

Man is a creature of circumstance and every literature is a 
necessity as it too is a creature of circumstance Indian Epic literature 
was essentially so and was the product of necessity After the extir- 
pation of the Kshatnyas (kings) who fled m all directions and went 
into hiding to avert destruction by Parasurama, they were nowhere to 
be found and society and the country were fast approaching chaos and 



inmlij to, mill rf ihr K'Lilrin kings ( |>ro» c-<= and sternness 
fuel hitherto Mrved i« Uic confuting materia) lo keep the canons 
warring cb menN of society in concord and to promote the Dence and 
prosperity of the country Deprived of the protection and patronage 
of the king-, religion too vva<= on the wane and the Brahmana came to 
be ill-credited To re-cue the country and society from such a sad 
predicament it became necessary to regenerate the Kslntny as and to 
increase their nnnienn) < trength But the Kslntny as were dead 

and onL a very feu of them mere I} mg concealed here and 

there 1 o shoot life into the dry hones of the Kshatraya race 

and to regenerate and rcorgamzi society, the idea of the Epics 

was conceived Xyasa’s rawing one hundred Kshatnya sons for 
< andhari by Iu» word of blessing and his raising the Kshatriya 

kings Pandu, Dlintarastra and Bidur by procreation are perhaps nothing 
but allegorical for the rawing and renegration of the Kshatnya race 
by Ins Epic, the Mahahharata 

The object of the Epics was to infuse life into society and the 
country by holding up to them glonous examples of kings, priests and 
people of the pa.-t and thereby urging their imitation The Epics 
further strov e to encourage the Kslntriya kings by showing up the 
new race of Kshatriyas as more virile and heroic than its predecessors, 
as is clear from the story of the conqueror Rama’s defeat at the hands 
of his sons, Lava and Ku«ha, and that of conqueror Aryuna’s defeat 
at the hands of ins son. Babrubahana The Indian Epics describe the 
rearing up of Kshatnya princes in the hermitages of anaent sages 
Valmiki, the great author of the Ramayana, was said to have sheltered 
and reared Lava and Kusha and the great Epic speaks of Drupada 
and Drona being similarly brougnt up Drupada’s close friendship 
w ith Drona and their subsequent rupture may be said to be the root 
of all troubles in the great Epic 

“Friends, once they fall out, become the bitterest enemies ” (Shakes- 
peare) Their early friendship was turned into enmity’, which was the 
cause of the Great War The fight between them and Drupada’s defeat 
and division of the Panchala kingdom made Drupada think of revenge 
and recovery of hts lost kingdom The sacrifice performed for the 
purpose blessed king Drupada with two sons Dristadyaimna and 
Sikhandi, and a daughter, Draupadi They were the real destroy en- 
of the Kuru families, and their friends and allies were their great 
commanders-in-chief, and warriors, Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya 
in the famous field of Kurakshettra 

There is a very great similarity in the conception and aim of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, vis . vice may nse for a time but 
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Ultimate success crowns the head of virtue This gave ns6 to the 
special name of ‘Jaya’ for the Indian Epics as distinct from Purana, 
and the very first invocation verse alludes to it The inspiration of 
poets of Ancient India eclipsed the authors of the Vedic hymns, Uparu- 
shads, Brahmanas, Sutas, Puranas, and institutes of the Hindus Indian 
tradition connects the king of Indian poets and dramatists, Kalidasa, 
with inspiration and blessings fiom the goddess of learning, Saraswati 

“Bhisrna said. —Pleased with their penances and adoration, Narayana ordered 
the goddess of speech, tr»i , Saraswati, to enter into the bodies of those liishis The 
goddess, for the behoof of the worlds, did what she was ordered On account of the 
entrance of the goddess of speech into their bodies, those JiishiB, well conversant 
with penances, succeeded in composing that foremost of works m respect of words, 
sense and reason Having composed that work sanctified with the syllable OAJ, the 
Uishis first of all rend it to Naraj ana, who heard them from kindness *” 

The Epic invocation verse mentions her name beginning with the 
'OM* Sri Krishna is said to have been the first introducer of the 
worship of the goddess Saraswati m the Puranas Not only Vyasa 
and Valmiki drew their inspirations from her but their preceptors also 
did the same, as the great Epic distinctly mentions The great reviser 
of the great Epic, Yajnavalkya, revised the works of Vyasa and Vaisam- 
payana and mentioned the name of Saraswati, the fountain of knowledge 
and instruction 

The chief object of the Epics has been to recite in graphic manner 
the majestic glory of power and energy reflected in the thousand hands 
of Kartavirya-arjuna or the hydra-headed Havana crushed to pieces by 
the power of virtue represented in the forlorn men and beasts like 
Parasuraraa, Rama Sugriba and Hanumana The Purana theory of 
God's appearance in fish, tortoise, boar and dwarf was improved upon 
in the Epics What Rama failed to achieve, Sn Krishna did conspi- 
cuously It is for this that the Ramayana stands as it was whereas 
the Mahabharata has gone on increasing from time to time 

The Ramayana is not, strictly speaking, an Epic from the Hindu 
point of new The first six books are distinctly called a poem describing 
the tragic death of Ravana and Book VII, known as Uttarakanda, is 
more in the nature of a Purana dealing with the Deva and Asura fight 
and forecasting what would happen in the future The Indian Epics 
give greater prominence to the enemies of humanity to show the 
still greater power of virtue, which vanquished them eventually 
Meagre beasts like the boar, tortoise, man-lion and dwarf killed power- 
ful demons like Hiranakshya and Hiranyakasipu, humiliated the 
powerful Bah, and the Bharata Samhita likewise testifies to the 
powers of Agastya, Vasistha, and Bhngu, in subduing and killing 

*The Mahabharata Bhanti Parva, Chapter CCCXSXVI, verses 85 — 37, page 537 
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Ihtipi ind UK it, Bntla hkI K-ilkty is and the beautiful Tillottama tn the 

' n " C ° f <5 "" <h ' Uld lMm,h ‘ riH Kminj inn am! Hie Mihabharata did 
the same thing beautifully m the. ail poetry of actual life and society, 
declaring to the world that ultimate m.cccs ,n life depends more upon 
\ ittuous intention and action than on the povtr of body and flesh, the 
quantity and quality of po icrful , ombinations Sn Krishna is identified 
iml hall-marked with success , n the great Kpie caen in the mouths of 
Kama and Sanyoya, whereas the great R.ama was not so in the 
kamajana Thetc lies the difference between the tiro great literatures 
of the adaanetd and cultured peoph of India 

Both Vjasa .and \ iliiuki dc-.ntie the continual fight of the senses 
in tlie internal IkkIj of inen and the outside world. The \ery first ins- 
piration \ erst of \ almiki speak- of it Time is the great hunter of the 
creative pawon of the animal kingdom and Valmiki warns the world 
of fleeting time, the destroy er of the life of enjoyments and passion, 
\anity and pomp Rama was the great hunter who killed the great 
Rat ana, steeped in -cn-ual cnioymcnt, who was trying to enjoy the 
beautiful Sita and w as killed in the attempt in the midst of grandeur 
and opulence Besides, the ancient cruel passion for hunting was de- 
nounced in due manner in both the Lpics in Dasarath’s and Pandu’s 
deaths by curses 

It is strange that Western scholar* like Professor Macdonell 
hate indulged in an erroneous new that Dasarntha was poisoned by 
Ins wife Kn.kcyi It is a great pit) that he failed to seethe object of 
the author Dasaratha and Pandu were nctim* of carnal appetite and 
had more than one wife Kaikcyi and Kousalya, Kunti and Madn 
were mentioned to depict the two aspects ol the passion of love m the 
material world Kaikcyi and Madn were for pleasure, enjoyment and 
ambition of life, whereas Kousalya and Kunti were for peace and 
maintenance of the glory of their husbands Dasaratha was placed on 
the horns of a dilemma He had promised two boons to his wife Kaikeyi 
for saving Ins life in a battle and Kaikcyi had reserved to the 
future the naming of the boons When Dasaratha declared that Rama 
would be installed king, Kaikcyi asked for the boons, that her son 
Bharata should be king and Rama should be exiled 

The boons asked for by Kaikeyi standing in the way of the 
fulfilment of the king’s declaration at the last moment, and Dasaratha 
being unable to bear the catastrophe of granting the said boons, the 
two dutiful sons Rama and Bharata saved their father from moral and 
spiritual obligations to his wife and son Rama went into exile to 
fulfil the pledge of his father and Bharata refused to sit on the throne 
and offered the kingdom to Rama, going to him personally, and on 
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Rama refusing it. took Rama’s permission to place his sandals on 
the throne fallen vacant bj the death of their father Dasaiatha and to 
reign as Rama’s regent The tuo dutiful sons saved their father by 
fulfilling lus promise, by making Rama the king by pro\y, and 
Disaratha’s extracted promise of making Bharata king in his actual 
reigning as a regent and thus led him to heaven by their piety and 
devotion 

“ ltigh fnto is lus, tho Biro of two 
Most virtuous sons, so bravo and truo 
With wonder nnd with jo\ intonso 

Our oars hare hoard tlioir conference 

♦ % • • * 

‘ Tho moon Ins lioautj mat forogi, 

Tho cold forsake tho Hills of -mow, 
lud Ouoan o'or Uta banks nnj swoop 
But 1 luv fathers wordwillkeop 
Now whothor lovo of thoo or grood 
Tli\ mothor led to plan tho dood 
1 iirth from tli) bronst tho niomorj throw, 

\nd filial Into nnd rotoronco show ’ 

Thus spako KnusaUn s 3on again 
Bharat roiiliod in hurablo si rain 
To lnm who matched tho sun tu might 
And lovol) ns tho joung moon’s light 
‘Put, niblo hrotlior, I ontront 
Theso sandals on tin hlossod foot 
Thcso, lord of mon, with gild licdockod, 

Tho realm nnd pooplo will protoct 
Then llainn, ns lus hrotlior pro) oil 
Beneath Ins feet tho sandals laid, 

Vnd tlioso wnth fond alToction gavo 
To Bhnrata’s hand, tho giod nnd hraio 
Thon Bharat liowed lus rovoront bond 
And thus again to llama said : 

‘ Through fourtoon sonaons w ill I wear 
Tim hormit’s dross anil matted hair 
Willi fruit nnd roots wj hfo sustain. 

And still hojond tho realm romam, 

Banging for thoo to como again 
Tho rulo nnd all affairs of stnto 
I to these shoos will dologato 
And if, O tamor of thv foos, 

When fourteen years havo roachod their closo ”* 

To a dramatist it is worthwhile to sacrifice such a life of enjoy- 
ment which made such a dutiful son as Rama go into exile for his 
indiscretion. Rama abstamed from taking any help from his father’s 
kingdom or from any human being m his great war against Ravana, 

* Professor Italpli T n Griffith’s * Tho Ramayan of Valtmki ” translated into 
English verse Canto CXI I, pages 221-222 Book II 
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l.cjoml utilising tl.r povcrr.il apes and monkey, of the forest as 
instruments and aercssonr, of war, lest ,t might l,c construed as part,- 

" ,,nt,ntr m thc hni;,,om or ^father or exercising h,s mflucncc as an 
lieir-appircnt to the throne of the pou erf,,! suzerainty of Ayodhya 

rilC ' lll0U lhc f'-mlty of senility to Yajati, fall to 

Nahus l and Mnlmmn an 1 that of death to Pandu and Par, kshit for the 
erucl passion of hunting and thc animal pass, on of marrying more than 
one wife Nahusa and M ilmisa were punished for the criminal ofTence 
of eastmg u.stful eyes on other,' i\,ecs 1 he king PanUut was saved 

m thc hoiiiI, of his mother to dtc in his hunting expedition by the curse 
of thc son of a mute sage engaged in religious austerities for his in- 
judicious action in placing a dead serpent on thc mute sage’s neck out 
of \ nmty It was an age when the uanity of Asvathnma and Parikshit 
was crushed Vanity was denounced from the days of Yajati and the 
great Epic say > that his fall from Heaven uas ascribed to it He was 
sased by his four grandsons by his daughter Madhabi * One can 

realise thc dtvmc lose of the Almighty Tatlicr, if one is blessed with 
children It is for this thc ancient sages of renunciation found out their 
mistakes and declared that thc gate of heaven is opened by the children, 
and a son’s name Putra is dimed therefrom in the Sanskrit language 
Domestic life is good The great Epic author Vyasa advised Yudhis- 
tlnra to reign instead of to retire 

•nuis.a Piid -’Tho words of Arjuna, 0 amiablo TudhiatUin, are true The 
highest religion ns sanctioned lij the Scriptures consists in tho duties of a house 
holder T,m nro acquainted with all duties Do .on thou duly practise the 
dut.os prescribed for vou (nr, the dulie. of a householder) V life of retire 
ment in the forest forgetting tho duties of a house bolder has not been laid 
down for jou Tho g>ds, Pitris, guests and sorvants all dopond (for thorn main 
tonanco) upon a house holder Do you then support all these, 0 king Bird, and 
animals and various other erea taros, 0 king are supported by house holders He, there 
fore, who bolongs to that modo of life, is superior to all The life of a house-holder is 
the mo3t difficult of all the four modes of life Do you practice that mode of 
lifo thon, 0 Fnrtha, which is difficult of bomg practised by persons of un 
controlled sonse3 Ton havo mastered all the \edas Ton hare earned great 
ascotlc mont dou should, therefore, hear like an ox the burden of your ances 
tral kingdom Penances, sacrifices, forgivone a s, loarnmg, mendicancy, restraint of 
eensoB, contemplation, living in solitude, contentmont, and knowledge of Brah- 
ma), should, 0 king, lie practised b\ Brnhmanas ta the best of their ability for 
the attainment of success 


I shall now toll a on the duties of Kshntnros Thev nre not unknown to 
you. Sacrifice, learning activity, ambition holding the rod of chastisement, 
dreadfulness, protection of subjects, knowledge of tho Vedas, praotice of all binds 
of penances, good conduct, acquisition of wealth, and gifts to deserving persons 
those, 0 king, when performed proporly In the Kshatnyas, secure for them both 
this world and the next, as heard by us Of them, 0 son of Kunti, wielding 
tho rod of chastisement has been declared to !>e the foremost A fishatnya mnst 


The Mahabhnratn, Adi Parra, Chapter 5C 




ilwftjs hnvo strongtli, and upon strength depends chastisement Those 1 havo 
mentioned tiro, 0 king tlio principle dutu>< for Kedmlm na and loml greatly to 
tlmir success Brilinspnti, in this matter, snug this \orse — biko n snnko devouring 
n mouse, the i irth dovoure a king who is inclined to pence mid n Brnltuiann who is 
greatly addicted to n life of domesticity 1 It is hoard ngnm that tho royal sago 
Sudvurnnft, only by wielding the rod of chastisement, gamed tlio highest success, 
hko Daksha himself, tho son of Prachotas "* 

The great Epic’s chief aim has been to icgcncrate the two important 
sections of the Indo- Aryan community, the kings and priests, fighting foi 
vanity and power Domestic life is the royal road to heaven, Yajati, 
the great Epic king, enlightened his grandsons about the seven gates of 
heat cn, which were Asceticism, Modesty, Simplicity, Kindness, Peace 
of mind, Self-control and Gifts t King Sibi, son of Uslunara, was the 
most famous amongst kings for Ins wonderful hospitality and gifts and 
was the foremost of the four grandsons of Yajati J The great Epic 
describes the bounden duties of a house-holder, a king, a priest of India 
and their mutual relationship, as well as the duties of parents and their 
children, and husband and wife Without domestic life the control of 
the senses bj abstraction of mind in silence was not found very effective. 
The peace and prosperity of an empire depends on the good feeling 
between a king and Ins priest and the discourse between Alla Pururaba, 
the Nestor of Indian kings, and Kasyapa, the father of the priesthood in 
India, speaks for itself 

*< Kns vnjm attid — lor a dn lsion betweeu Brahmanas and Kshatriyns, number 
leas gn-fa assail tlw people Knowing this, a king should appoint a (Brnhmannl 
priest having ovporionco and wide know lodge The Brnliumna contribute* to the 

advancement of the hhhutrn a, nnd tbe hshatnjn to that of the Bralimana Bifth- 
mana should, therefore, bo especially and always adored lij kings fc 

“Blnemn said —It is said that the preservation and advancement of the 
kingdom depend upon the king The preservation, aud advancement of the king 
depend upon tho king's priest That kingdom truly enjoys felicity whero the 
invisible fears of tho subjects aro removod by the Urahuiatia and all visible ones nro 
supprea'od by the king with tho strength of his arm ” 11 

Kasyapa’s greatest service m tlte cause of humanity was his curbing 
of the powers of Parasurama, which entitled him to the priesthood of the 
Bharata kings of the Ksliatnya iace A descendant of Kasyapa was 
said to have been run over by the car of a wealthy Vaisya and the latter 
was not punished by the king Indra Indra in the guise of a jackal read 
him the great lecture on the vanity of Brahmans like him as follows — 

“Blusma said —They who aro born under an auspicious constellation on an 
auspicious lunation and at an auspicious hour, try their best for performing sacrifices, 

* The Alahabharata, ahanti l’urva, Chapter XXI 11, verses 2 — 15, pnges 26 27 

+ Adi Parva, Chapter XC, verse 22. 

X Adi Parva, Chapter XOIII, 

§ Shanti Parva, Chapter LXXIIf, verses 23 and 32, page 110 

a The ifahahharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter IiXXIV, verses 1 and 2, page 110 
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hV ! t ; ' T‘ 'T' nmI w,M,,n « 10 1™ «““* choorfallj 

* h " Cts "V T ' Rr0at TI„n,<mth„otWrlmd who are 

under -v.l star,. tnau-pirm,., I, motion, nn.l at rv,l hour*, cannot porform 

; P '; ,,r r ,u , -'■ *<■ i„™ Ke ™,, 

.rt I vl much «,M. „ Wnlug ! »i* a, a tnol to fln „ ont nrul h#d rery 

’ , , "' ,<ltnrpn "’ r '' l " > v-«. unarqua.ntcl w.th the fourfold 

object, Ofl,f,,nn,!wn,,!ovo t o ( l,„tt,o „ lenre of r-upmg whirl, ha, nd u r *n ocular 
or tanphlo proof, I ,,-M to of rca,o n , o n lv I„.I-ed in n-ombl-c, I 

", y ‘ P ? U , nf r, ;* on * 1 " ,M '- 1 «P»M IrrovcrontU of the Jnjunrt.on, of the 
s hriiti» otvl n-l.lr. „ Hrahmana, Inughtih 1 r», an athnat, a arept.r, and though 
roafh ignorant prou 1 of nu lea-mug Tin. h.rtl, of a ja-kal that 1 huro pot ,n this 
Ilfo i, 111 outcome l) twice Mrn on, of thn, ain, of mino ’ 

"Tint, nddrcoiJ th- a-potlo Knnnpa rming up, said - 0, von nro surely endued 
nilh goat Inonledfp and wtollig nro I na!I> nondor at all this’ ATnheao 
n ho.o M.mn wa, • Mended h\ Urn, lodge, tlm BrMtmana then saw that being 
"M had addrend him ni tndra, tho king of the go Is and the lord of Shachf” 

It nKo speak s of the great power and prosperity or the Vaisyas 
(Shanti Pin a. Chapter iSo) in ancient India 


Hospitality , from the day s of annent Indo-Ary an civilisation, was 
considered to he the highest virtue, and the idea of expiation of sins by 
sacrifice and gifts m, in vogue from post-Vedic days The births of 
the great prime Bliarata, son of Sakuntala and Dushmanta, Vyasa and 
Kama arc said to be the fruits of the principles of hospitality pushed to 
the extreme The legend of Kama being the half-brother or the Pandavas 
might hue originated from the fact that the mother of Kama and that 
of the Pandavas were perhaps two different bodies bearing the same 
name, viz., Kunti, which may be responsible for the dramatic interpola- 
tion It served the purpose of a Suta dramatist to utilise the name to 
make Kunti mother of the Pand,a\as as well as of Kama 


In the story of Sudarsana and his wife Oghabati m the Annusasana 
Parva it is clearly held that hospitality is the gate of heaven, more than 
chastity ns it is now understood The gift of Madhavi to Galaba by her 
father Yajati bears this out The birth of Yyasa is asenbed to such 
ovcr-stretchcd sense of hospitality and the birth of Suta Kama might be 
so with his mother Kunti, a different Kunti to the mother of the 
Pandavas It is said Vena's death was another epoch-making event 
Prithu was raised by the Brahmanas and from Prithu Sutas, Maghadas 
and Nishadas were born They were all connected with the Epic The 
inspiration verse of V-ilmiki and the story of the king Upanchara begin 
with the humane idea of religion of non cruelty in the religion of sacrifice 
The abandonment of the snake sacrifice of Parikshit, the Rakshas 
sacrifice of Parasara, marks the distinct age of mercy and chanty to 
enemies as a requisite virtue of an ancient king 


* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLXXI, verses 45 — 49 and 52-53, pages 
271 272 
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Tic iinumbcnt dune-. of i honsc-boldu were defined m tlic five 
s a* nfh.es of doth hf< , of i eligion nml social scivice. Tlie story of 
IVdihka tint own a wife if slip was not in menses had to satisfy 

a gurst with her per-on Her hushmd t ottld not object to it and king 
Si'dir-nn, In wrtucof *-uili hospitahtv, went to Heaven in person, but 
hts wife was represented as hung turned into a mei for iicr objections 
to it on the earth below Madhaw refused to mairy aftci giving birth 
to fo ir distinguished men of India and it was hospitality to a pigeon 
winch induced king Siln to give the fiesh of Ins own body to Virtue, 
which appeared before hun in the gone of a Inwk 01 falcon Shakespeare 

sajs — 

• 'tv “iv>'r i» n{ r|iur!i« , i i!nj>o<Ulaii 

Sail litth Tsrl,* In fimt Urn kii to llovrrn 

lit <1 ing dtvsls n( |inij>Ha)i'> * "i Ss \ on bitio It” 

* * * * Act !l. Mono IV ) 

In timer ng^» <oars-m* lotllei were 

Who troruhljijiM virtue, ntvl not worbll) gear ” 

Gandinn, Kunti and Draupadi presented tlic material, moral and 
spiritual aspects of the groat question of union between Woman (Prahnti) 
and Man (Purusha) ' ith "Inch the creation of the human world is so 
closrh concerned 

It could ne\er base hem the aim of the Ppie 10 uphold conflict for 
the po'<c"ion of the earth, pov<r, person, caste, custom, law, rule and 
religion, v] wh cannot but lie selfish It was a diama acted before the 
v at< lung iimurc on a stagf not Ixiundul bj the high mountain ranges 
of the Vindlna or iumnlajas It was a conflict not decided by the 
strategs, strength and lcai ning of Hlusma, Drona, Kripa, Knrnn or Arjuna, 
Sals al i, Dhroladj iimna, but l>\ the pietj of Yudistlur.a and Draupadi, 
prnwng m the midst of their great sorrow and calumny, torn from the 
lie irt of their I mgdoni in the dr ccilful play of a game of dice, scorned 
l,j the silent count! nances of their own near and dear relatives and look- 
ing upon il< wen in tin supreme embodiment of wretchedness in the 
forlorn forests Tin y stifTV red the shame and humilntion of an exiled 
emperor and disgraced empress They gave ample proofs of endurance, 
of v bat human brain, blood, 1/onc and flesh were capable of bearing, and 
with unmistal able clarity they defined tbeir positions as a man and n 
v Oman in tbc creation of God that love was the lie-all and end-all of the 
crtstcurc of the soul within and the soul without and that wxis represent- 
ed in tin ir faithful ally, guide and relation, Sri Krishna, whose real 
force was reflected in the heroism of Arjuna and tlic strength of Bhima 
to kill the enemies of flesh and blood to winch human frailty was heir. 
That was the real civi isntion of the soul and love of winch India was 
so proud. 



I iic Rrnl mtlior of the Mnhablinrnta depicts the history of civilisa- 
tion, not of the ho>l\ and rlotnr. but of the soul and licnrt, and it is 
tli<r<f<ir< nils just that thn < v 1m want to hide their sin lde to expose 
odut by unking tin in nil'll Hut the\ failed utterly m their attempt 
to do so Tilt v i rr< tin in' he. iidicubd There is a proverb that 

those who lomuiit a nm-inn in tin op'll road have no shame, but 

tliOM v ho vitn«s, it f< el ashamed and rov cr their cy es It ts of that 
nature Drunl .ards h- it and abuse the men who try to help them out 
of tin dram The r< form* r-, v i re ah is* d with all sorts of things and 
they ar< ex in described is In mg of low birth and origin The great 

men art n<»tfurl\ I <at*il lor their dmiovcry of the t ruth It is the 

way of tin wo M, th< work of illusion 

Men tn tliose days believed that tho^c who died to free the county 
and the nation from the tyrant'-, hand went to Heaven, so the} died con- 
tented as they sairifiicd their lives for the lov e and liberty of their 
motherland \m » it Indians rt gnrded mother and motherland above 
everything aad t'u v look'd upon them as higher than even Heaven 
itself Tin gr< at fpie Malnbhanta bis said -g times out of number. 
It his jvassi d into a prov< rb that they would on no account leave their 
motherland but would rather glidh give up their own lives for it This 
intensified the hatred and made the figh f bitter, cruel and bloody It 
was for tins reason that the war des> options in the Epic were so exten- 
sive Besides, in the heroic age people liked to be imbued with 
martial spirit bv reading the heroic exploits of heroes on the fields 
of war 

The different Parvasof war accounts grew to such an enormous 
size, containing within tlicir scope the kernel of the Epic, that each 
particular country interested in the exploits of its own hero only read 
the Pnrva connected with him and they w ere interested only m it 
Each of these war parts, amplified in time, became a miniature Maha- 
bharata in itself, and thus the Mahnbbnrata grew to such a tremendous 
size These war parts were full of exaggerations and were of very late 
origin and naturally contained contradictory and spurious statements of 
all kinds to display the glory of the heroes of each province they 
referred to There was no check to restrain their authors from depart- 
ing from the truth The true account of the war is given in the Asva- 
medha Pnrva by Krishna He was the beau-ideal of godhead at the 
end and what he told his father about the war could not but be 
true. If anyone wants to read anything about the ancient civilisation 
of India he must read the Bana, Udyoga, Asvamedha and Annusasana 
Parvas. 
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There were different customs and manners m different parts of 
India, but they were all nationalised by matrimonial alliances and 
conquests, by Rajasuya sacrifices and Dvigbqoya excursions, i « , testing 
of the valour of kings and the talents, learning and capacity of 
pnnces who succeeded to their fathers’ thrones either by bringing to 
their knees the enemies who had encroached on their forefathers’ 
provinces or by claiming suzeraintj' over all This was the aim 
and ambition of the ancient princes of India which made wars 
so constant and numerous The marriage ceremony was perform- 
ed with a test of strength and valour It was considered more honour- 
able to snatch a girl away by victory in a fight than to win her by love 
and courtship It was thus the source of many lifelong struggles be- 
tween near and dear relatives The girls were highly educated and 
aristocratic. They knew how to drive a war chariot in the field and 
could fight The princesses Kakey and Subhadra actually did so and 
saved the lives ol their husbands on the battlefields Mothers were 
proud of the heroic deaths of their children They urged their sons 
to fight and to recover lost kingdoms or to increase and extend their 
own dominions This was the age of the Epic of India 

The original scource from which the Indian Epics grew is the 
Bharata Samhita It is stated in the Mahabharata that the famous sage 
Agastya performed a twelve year sacrifice The Mahabharata aims at 
the undoing of the animal sacrifice, and it is for this that it is distinctly 
said that it begins with the episode of the King Basuhoma Upanchara 
of Magadha, who took up the cause of animal sacrifice and was cursed 
He soon became a follower of the new cult of Narayana worship and 
performed a sacrifice with 'barley corn and sesamum etc., instead of 
animals and went to Heaven through the grace of Narayana Yajnaval- 
kya undid the work of his uncle Vaisampayana Yajnavalkya was the 
author of the Satapatha Brahman and White Yajurveda, and the Maha- 
bharata was made on the basis of a fusion between Samkhya and Yoga 
philosophy Yajnavalkya was a follower of Patanjala, the author of the 
Yoga system of philosophy Yajnavalkya was the high priest of the 
King of Mithila Janaka, who was found to be the questioner instead of 
King Janmejoya. Nor is this all The questions of King Yudhisthira, 
Arjuna and Dhntarastra were answered by Bhisma, Krishna and 
Sanjaya, respectively In all these editions of the Mahabharata the aim 
cannot be the same. 

Materialism has always been an attractive form of philosophy, but 
the countless evidences of design and purpose strung m different man- 
ners round natural phenomena throughout the universe are stronger and 
brighter proofs against such materialism The characteristics of the 
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frrc.it Croitor ire reflected m the dunging leather, the seasons, the 
variety of « muons in the contract of day and night, life ind death, 
love and enmity There is i sort of tny.tcry behind the great design! 
No one i ujsc at ill times Man leirns very little from his own ex- 
peuctice hut much from tint of other- The trinity of the Creator is 
believed by tinny religions in the body, soul and spirit of His creation 
It is not i que-uon of autocracy in religion or the power of pnest, phi- 
losopher, or Ling 

The lndnn Epics wire not originally ronccrued with materialism 
Ml other animals live together cv opt man. Man i- naturally fond of 
novelty Man to as-Jst man is to he a god , this is the path to eternal 
glory Mind is the leader and director of mankind, when it aims at 
glory by a virtuous life, it is sufficiently powerful, efficient and noble 
It stand- in no need of fortune, since it can neither give nor take away 
integrity, indu-try nor other praiseworthy qualities Personal beauty, 
great riches and strength of body , or the skill of a great warrior, pass 
away before the no’de productions of mind reflected in Rama and 
Yudhisthira, in u horn tlit soul and the spirit work together Neither 
army nor treasures arc the bulwnr ks of an empire, but in a true friend 
like Btdur and Sri Krishna, whom one < an neither command by force nor 
purchase with gold hut whose help can only he secured by good conduct 
and faith, lies success in the battle of life 

It is sheer folly to hope for safety in the forlorn island of Ceylon 
or in the abyss of Dvaipiyina hake, for one cannot avoid the terrors 
high fortune places within us Terror closes the ears of the mind when 
the guilty arc overwhelmed at their own acts The golden palaces and 
vast empires of Ravana and Durjodhana were burnt and broken, and 
death and defeat were theirs Tyrants have given themselves up to 
mean deceit, false chivalry, mad luxury and boon-giving worship In 
battle the greatest cowards are in the greatest danger, for cunmng and 
boldness arc their defences All things in battle turn out well by 
patient watching, prompt actnity on every opportunity and good 
counsel, with which the God-like Sri Krishna favoured the Pandavas 
in the great battle 

To effect a speedy end tyrants found friends and mighty soldiers 
The Kurus were elated with all sorts of vow s of their great generals 
like Bhisma, Drona and Kama They found delight m bloodshed 
They were all moved by the brave spirit and ready to face death 
To die without fear of death is to be desired, but parents could not have 
prayed for such deaths as that with which Bhisma’s father was alleged 
to have been identified. They would rather pray that their children 
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should lead upright, honourable lives like the Pandavas The great 
Sri Krishna preached the great lesson to the blind king Dhntarastra 
openly in his great peace mission in the Kuru Court, which summarised 
reads like this • 

The wicked believe that fortune rules in all things The virtuous 
and the wicked are equally anxious for glory, honour and command, 
but the former try to be crowned with success by honourable means 
while the latter are dependent upon deceitful games and treachery 
No one has ever won glory or empire by foul means Everyone is the 
artificer of his own fortune All who deliberate on matters of importance 
ought to be influenced by r feelings of hatred, friendship, anger or 
compassion Those who are not known m the world, if they commit 
anything through any impulse of passion, few can come to know of it , 
but those who are in an exalted position of life, their deeds are known 
to all men It is for this that the liberty of a king depends upon his 
good name more than upon his nches or the success of his arms A 
king is circumscribed and enjoys very little freedom of action A king 
has to prefer the good of his country to that of his children To be 
able to endure odiums is the first art to be learnt by those who aspire 
to power, and the Pandavas have given ample proof of this Nobody 
becomes guilty by fate War is waged by a king to give protection to 
all and especially to the aggrieved party, and not for aggrandising 
wealth for the luxury of worthless princes like Durjodhana, Dussashana 
and his friends He who boasts his descent, praises what belongs to 
another who went before him long ago Riches and good birth are not 
meant to veil the real state of things. Death puts an end to all human 
ills of life, but thousands die in the battlefield to put a termination to 
all the ills of mankind 

The wars with which the Indian Epics are concerned were such 
They were not mere fights between the Kurus and the Panchalas or 
the Pandavas for the possession of lost kingdoms The lower animal 
depends only on the power of the body, but a true man alone relies 
not on the frail and fleeting glory derived from riches and power, but 
from the endowments of mind with which the heroes and heroines of 
the Indian Epics were endowed There are ample evidences that the 
Indian Epics were revised many times, but they have not departed 
from the original aim materially The man who can be forced to act 
against his own will knows not how to die ; this alone is what the poet 
preaches m the deaths of Bhisma and Drona. Gold is tried m the fire 
and misery tries great men. To bestow a favour hoping to receive 
another is a contemptible and base usury with which Durjodhana, 
Kama Bhisma and Drona are found to be identified. A benefit does 
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not consist in w hat is done or given, but is seen in the true motive of 

the donor nnd doer He w ho desires more is really poor and not the 
mrm who Ins little. Other men’s sins arc before a king’s eyes, but 
Ins own should not he behind his bar! When such is the case that 
king is blind A great mmd is a great fortune and not material wealth 
ami prosperity 

I he kingdom of God is not the gift of another but must be won by 
culture of Iliad and hi art It was not a question of Vedic sacrifices 
under different cults and priesthoods, or the boon of Gods, or the 
development of knowledge under different systems of philosophy, but 
it was a question of divine love to uplift the moral and spiritual welfare 
of man or woman as well as that of the general public coming in contact 
w lth him or her 

The illustrious examples of Rama and Sita, Yudlusthira and Drau* 
padi, bear testimony to this The material world is the creation of 
Maya and with it the births of Maya Sita and Draupadi from one of 
the five elements of creation arc connected The fire of passion is 
responsible for the animal creation The earth receives everyone at 
birth and Nature supplies all the necessities of life and sustenance. 
The created beings live, move and die and arc converted into the five 
elements It is not possible to determine whether nature or mother 
earth is a kind parent or a hard stepmother of a man or a woman in 
the vale of tears, hut it i-, true that when he or she discerns the eye of 
the great Master of the Universe all pain and misery disappear 

Sn Krishna is not an incarnation of any God or virtue but is the 
great Master of divine love Sita and Draupadi tned Rama and 
Yudhistlura with ideal earthly love but could not influence them The 
thousands of princesses of India and the loving damsels of Bnndaban 
were enamoured of the divine love of Sn Knshna and the great hero 
Aquna was converted to Sri Krishna’s creed of love 

This is the great lesson the Indian Epics preach — 

“ \ty mind to me a kingdom is 
Such perfect joy therein I 2nd, 
ts far oxioods all earthly bliss 
That God nnd Naturo hath assigned 
Though much I want that most would hare 
Tet still mj mind forbids to crave ’’ 



ANCIENT HINDU MARRIAGE SYSTEM. 


In very early times, ordeal was a manner of trial practised in the 
belief of an actual interposition of God to free the innocent and 
condemn the guilty * Waters of Jealousy ' mentioned in the Book of 
Numbers (V. 24) was such a trial and was called the Judicium Dei, or 
judgment of God. This was a sort of trial to test the incontinence of 
Hebrew girls It was followed in ancient Greece * Grotius gives many 
instances of water ordeal in Bithyma, Sardinia, etc Fire and water 
ordeals were found common in Europe in the middle ages and m India 
as well The fire o-deal of Sita and water ordeal of Radha are well- 
known incidents Marriage is a social as well as a religious ordeal of 
Ancient India in which man and woman w’ere united by then parents 
and friends to pass through home-life comfortably, establishing good 
society and aiding the advance of civilisation Through Savitri’s good 
conduct her husband Satyaban was brought back to life by the boon 
of Pluto and her father-in-law’ got his lost sight and kingdom 

Hindu marriage is a form of union to render social, moral and 
religious service to humanity The bond of Hindu marriage was 
conceived bj r the ancient sages as a sort of institution where men and 
women were joined to overcome and refine the earthly dross, sordid 
desires and human frailties Students brought up in the heimitages of 
their preceptors were tried with all sorts of inducements and opportuni- 
ties The wives and daughters of the preceptors were actively engaged to 
try the students before they were allowed to live with them and admitted 
into the circle called Gotra of their preceptors The great Epic illus- 
trates this by the examples of Bipul, Utamka, etc Marriage with the 
Hindus is not an union to propagate a race but a form of chanty, a 
test of birth, knowledge, accomplishment, truth, fortitude, chivalry, 
and wisdom Princess Lopamudra became the wife of Agastya, 
Devajam, daughter of Sukra, whom Kacha, son of Bnhaspati, had 
refused w r as found fit for a Kshatnya pnnee Yajati. Marriage is a 
question of culture and refinement and not a question of satisfying the 
urge of nature, companionship, friendship or love. 

One of the greatest dramatists of the world, Shakespeare, says — 

“But earthlior happy is tho rose distill’d 
Than that which, withering on the virgin-thorn. 

Grows, livos, and dios, m single blessedness ” 

* Boeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information, page 423 
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And another — 

"S|> 0 iU it nnt hghtlj I * tin n h .1 j thing 
A bund enduring thro' long dig'nnt join 
tt lien Joi o'or thlno nlmo h holering 
Or ii linn thino mu m wet mth biltorc-)' to-irt 
KocorUid In nn nngel s pinions high, 

\nd mui* l>o questioned in o ormtj 

S|-inl. it not Iiglitli • th iugh tho joting and gt\ 

Are thr >nging riuml then now u th tones of mirth , 

hot not tho h ilj premise of to-dij 

Kudo like tho clouds tint with tin morn Imre hirth 

Hut cror hnght and sv-ro f maj it be 

•-tored in tin f rouun'-coll of momorj 

Info n ill not prero all sunshino thoro will como 

Dark hours for all O, will jo, whon tho night 

Of sorrow gathers thickly round jour homo, 

Liovo as jo did whon calm nnd bright 

tootnod tho sura path jo trod, untouchod bj enro, 

And doomed tho futuro ltlto tho present, fair! 
should fortuno fr.ni n on jour doToncoloss head, 
should storms oortako your bark on hfo s dark io\ 
fioreo tomiKijts rond tho sail s iguh sproad 
Whon Iloim hor sj ron strain saog Jojoush, 

Will jo look up though clouds jour skj- o’orcast, 

Vnd saj, t»gothor no uilf bido tho Idnst? 

Spoak it not lightly ’ oh bonaro, bewnro ' 

‘Tisnoinm promiso, no unmeaning word , 

Lo I mon and angols list tho faith yo swoar, 

And by tho High nnd IIolj Ono ‘ tis hoard 
0, thon knool humblj at His altar now. 

And praj for strength to keep tho mamago vow 
(From The Cottager and Artisan ) 

Kalidas, the greatest of Indian poets and dramatists, has pre- 
sented to the world the different aspects and forms of marriage in 
the examples of Uma, the ideal wife of Siva, Rati of Cupid in the 
Kumarsambhava, lndumati in the Raghuvamsa and Sahuntala m the 
w ell-known and inimitable drama, but Draupadi was the masterpiece of 
Vyasa in his great Epic which played more upon the Indian imagination 
than the heroine of Valmihi or Bhababhuti, Stta or any other model 
hitherto known The ideal pnneess Draupadi was said to have been 
married to five Pandavas, a thing unknown or unheard of in any 
history or Epic of the world To realise the extraordinary beauty of 
such a conception one has to study the growth and development of 
marriage m the ancient history of civilisation in India Draupadi’s 
marriage is a question of divine love and emancipation and is not a 
question of earthly love and marriage 


Professor Henri Southgate’s “Noble Thoughts in Noble Language,” page 334 
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The scenes and beauties of Nature have a great and inexplicable 
charm for the uncultivated primitive man, beasts, birds, etc The 
objects of the material world afford food and drink; pleasure and 
enjoyment are the effects of creation and are the attributes of mind. 
There is a sort of chord in the human mind which responds to the call 
of nature in the mystic love of the majestic Creator It plays upon 
the heart and appeals to the head about divinity Here lies the con- 
necting link between love and religion resulting in final emancipation. 
The sun in the cheerfulness of the morning glow, the stem dazzling 
beam of noon and mild tenderness of evening sadness the soothing 
moon dazzling in the starry firmament; wind and water glistening and 
flowing with jo)', are all messages of animation of their great Creator 
unknown to the discerning human intelligence. They represent the face 
of Heaven alone and the gay majestic landscape below of tempestuous 
ocean, murmuring rivers, still lakes alive with warbling birds, humming 
bees, roaring beasts on the bnm of the lofty mountain peaks, and 
deserts, flowery woods, green fields of corn or grass, represent the four 
or five elements of nature Natural beauty and divine glory smile 
upon animal creation. 

It is human knowledge, science, philosophy and religion that 
disclose the hand of the great Creator, the Almighty Father. The great 
concentration of the Ancient Indian sages blessed them with divine sight 
to gauge the law, foresight, truth and justice of Heavenly creation. To 
establish universal love in the society f men by controlling passion, 
selfishness and envy, the Hindu marriage institution came into being 
and developed. 

The law as it applies to the affections becomes the law of society. 
The good and the vile seek their respective companions according to 
different tastes and inclinations This has always suggested to man 
the sublime creed that the world is not the product of manifold power, 
but of one will of one Mind and that one Mind is reflected everywhere 
in the great universe. The Hindu creation believes in five elements and 
the Samkhya philosophic creation ascribes everything to Praknti and 
Purusha Draupadi is represented as Praknti and the five Pandavas 
are the five elements of Purusha. Praknti is like cold, which is the 
privation of heat A man seeks good ends and his strength lies 
m the whole strength of Nature Justice, power, love and temperance 
proceed out of the same spirit of one Purusha differently named as 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakul and Sahadeb The perception of 
this law of laws in the power of auxilianes awakens m the mind a 
sentiment which one can call religion, and makes one’s greatest happiness 
the possession of Nature, Prgknti qr Draupadi, 
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Wonderful is the power to rlurm and comnnnd The universal 
Jo\c nsc« ndiii'’ to diimit} is represented in the rmrriagf of Dnupadi 
The rcd-lircTst( d rohin of lo\c Mugs the sentiments of virtue, the 
cinlnlinrr of the world, to elm in mil rommiml the Pandnv is in their 
reign of justice and love It made the 4} and hills sublime and the 
silent song of stars heard in the divine love of Draupadi in the exile 
life of the I’andavas All the sweets of domestic life or ideas of the 
glories of Heaven cannot make one Inpp} unless the heart is cleansed 
from its pollution in tne fountain-head of a heart which is opened for 
sin and unclcatincss Man ascribes all Maine to outward circumstances 
and Ins imagination is ever bu^j in sketching such tilings as will make 
him Inppv, forgetting, alas, that the vessel of the heart is tainted, thus 
spoiling the v me of earthly comfort The little head of robin Draupadi 
was a perpetual spring of joy which outward circumstances could not 
influence The notes of the robin salute the Pandavas at ever} turn 
If the weather be bright the bird i-. on the topmost branch of a tree, and 
if rain be descending it is under the shade of a leaf, and no change can 
put a period to its song of comfort 

Draupadi maj be described in an adaptation of the well-known 
lines of the poet Thomson — 

“ nil tho smiling fnmih nskaneo, 

And peek", and starts, nnd wonders uhoro eho is 
Till inoro familiar grown, tho tablo crumbs 
attract hor alcndcr feet ” 

If the pleasures of recreation, though innocent, are forbidden by 
the maxims of public morahtj, then they are liable to become poison 
fountains Murder will speak from stone walls, the least admixture 
of a he will speak for itself All attempts to make a good impression 
or favourable appearance generally vitiates the effect Soul first knows 
itself the sentiment of virtue in the union of marriage of the soul within 
and the <=oul without This was the marriage of Draupadi with the five 
Pandavas in the philosophic conception of truth and union of Atma and 
Paramatma, the secret law of emancipation The divine love which 
Draupadi radiated around her and the highly cultured personality that 
she represented, placed her character on such a high pedestal of fame 
and public estimation that even the declaration of her marriage with 
the five Pandavas could not in the least detract from her spiritual 
and moral loftiness of character or lower her tn the least in public 
estimation The more loft}' a character is, the more it is proof against 
public or private obloquies 

Mayings and acts', which in the case of ordinary people would evoke 
ndicule or reproach, were, in the cases of Socrates, Diogenes or Christ, 
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considered models of wisdom and manliness. Similar was the case 
with the noble and chaste Draupadi The fact that the declaration of 
her having five husbands could not m the least influence public opinion 
against hei , shows how very noble, chaste, moral and highly cultured 
she was in her time It is very regrettable and a strange irony of fate 
that great Western scholars have sought to find m it a handle against 
her and to ridicule the glonous and reputed ancient Hindu society and 
civilisation Western scholars have thought the Mahabharata to be a 
glorification of the Kurus, and it is in the fitness of things that the 
profligate Kuru princes and their friends like Kama too found grounds 
to insult Draupadi publicly for being a consenting party to the political 
declaration that she was the wife of the five Pandavas when she was 
really the wife of Yudhisthira alone 

Marriage is the most important relation of life It is the sanctioned 
and regulated mode of connection which the innate and instinctive 
tendencies of human beings desire with the opposite sex There was 
no such thing as marriage in the beginning of creation in Hindu my- 
thology Human creation, it is said, was made by the fiat of the 
Creator, but when it was found that men so bom renounced the world, 
the Creator thought women necessary for perpetuation of the human 
race by propagation Illusion was then represented by woman as an 
important part of creation. Union between male and female became the 
essential question of creation, not only in animals but even in plants. In 
primitive societies there was at first clan life, and when the importance 
of the female grew, family life came into vogue. Marriage was a 
later development essential for the regulation of society and decency, 
the stepping stone of civilisation. 

The question of civilisation arises, more or less, with the marriage 
ceremony Eventually love became the fruit of marriage For love 
without marriage is like a bird of passage which seats itself upon the 
mast of a ship which itself moves along Fools gather round a great 
beauty in a party of Svyambara just like wasp; about a fruit girl 
Marriage makes the tree of love grow and gives fruit, making its roots 
deep-seated and allowing birds to build their nests therein and affording 
shelter to travellers No joj in nature is so subhmelj pure as that of 
the affectionate mother at the good fortune of her children In do- 
mestic life heavy cares are heaped on the wife, who forgets ne-se’f and 
lives for others She learns to serr e her time to suit ner fate Tne 
hours of night are to her the same as those of the da\ S~e learns to 
govern in the domain which belongs to her in the house. Her love 
’eaches the husband to realise his duty and service to ner '' 5 -’Jdrec, 
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of nrdil, p^nr. ' fuel) i, planted in the breasts 

U n. rt„|e„* frnn fdndu that during the Vcd.c 

reno! r«n '.tut.n,, „f marrnge Income to he definite!; crystallized 

in <'<"^<12 mpt “TJ^wd dohghr^’ ^ ^ 

Milfi and \ arum m a tnandlous manner heget the famous sages 

” n f ™_ l£ ,s "^tssan to present a portion of the 

If' 1, ° f ,, ’ t * ,s ’ ' C ' J V’""' , ' lir ° n thc ^ quotations from 

Panciurr*-! Dnlmnm — 


lir» >mtw ej’s tl.ro tt rn Oanilhnnn accepts thee, tgm is thv third lord, 
t\r * m-f non is th* f nir’h to weep- tb,x» MO) • «*„ an tvtowed this Bouden to 
r.»n.ltnnr» Onw hnnr» R v« I.rr to \gn, tgm has given her to mo wnh wealth 
nnd j.fi'g.nx ith ’ "i» l. n d. groom and hndo' Pi \o remain here together; do 
tin’ U rrpirtffd 1 nj n fcwil nf snrinus hinds, remain in umr own homo, and 
on] happmeM in rominnr of \oitr children and grandchildren (42)’’ "The 
t»mlr and hndrfrp'->ni an 'hn rnjaj>ati )>t>j‘oir on m rhijdren, may Arraman heap 
m unit, d till old ag' ' t \ddren tithe hnde) 0 hndo’ 1 ntor mth auspicious signs 
to the lien o of th\ (unhand 1) i gud to our male sen ants and our fomalo servants, 
and to our cattle (( 1 ” "He tin cae* fr< o from nngsr, minister to the happiness ot 
th\ husband, do go k 1 ti our cattle Hnv thj mind 1 k> cheerful nnd mas thy beauty 
bright Ho the mo’her of lioriir sans and ho deroted to the gids Do good to our 
malo sonants and our female sen ants and to our cattlo (4tl ’ “0 Indra male this 
u otnan fortunate and the mother oT worMu sins Lo’ ton sons bo born of her, bo 
that there ma\ Is? oleion nmn fin the famih) n ith the husband (41)’ "(Address to 
the hnde). ifnj thou haio influence over tha fnthor in lave and over thy mother-in' 
law, and lets# queen over thi sister in law and brother m-lsw (45)’ "(The 
bndegnvim and hndo sa\ ) \fa\ all tho g'ds unite our hmrts, mas Mntansran and 
Uhatn and the goddess of 8(100 h untto us tegothor (47) 1 (X 61) KigVeda’’ 


In the Atlnrt a Veda thc marriage "luht.a of the Rig Veda is found 
twth certain important changes Thc gift of the hnde rests with her 


• Dr. Wintornltr "A ilijtori of Indian Literature," page 530 
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father. The gift of cows and blankets for securing long life and pro- 
geny to the couple was introduced The consummation mantras are 
included The hymns of the Atharva Veda, containing as it does, 
mostly spells and incantations, appealed to the ignorant and soon 
became very popular The incantations, medicines, and injunction of 
gifts to alleviate the distress and misery of the world must have been 
appealing to the instincts of the people Blessings were invoked for 
the Arya and Sudra equally The Brahmans were oppressed by the 
kings (V 19) and the gospel of truth was preached that kings and 
nations where Brahmanas were oppressed do not prosper (V 9-6); cows 
were specially pnzed and gifts of cows were revered and praised over 
all others (XII 4). The Kshatnyas and Vaisyas were mentioned and 
Indra was invoked to make them prosperous 

With the growth of society and ideas of convenience, morality and 
religion, it is surmised that promiscuity naturally came to be regarded 
with disfavour Free intercourse before marriage might have been the 
custom in the pre-Vedic period, but that too came to be considered as 
reprehensible and must have disappeared Parasara was said to have 
asked for the hand of Satyabati but the guardian refused It is 
clearly mentioned m the Epic Besides, it is inconceivable that Vyasa 
could be guilty of proclaiming to the world the misconduct of his father 
or mother in the way it is described there, so it cannot but be an 
interpolation by the enemies of Vyasa 

It might be said with great emphasis that a similar attempt was 
made by the enemies of the Pandavas and the friends of the Kurus 
revising the Epic describing the Pandavas and Draupadi as their common 
wife, which was wholly unorthodox and revolting to the ideas of 
ancient Hindu civilisation. Proofs are not wanting The marriage of 
king Parikshit with the princess of the king of Munduka is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata in the Bana Parva, Chapter CXCII This is very 
interesting, for king Ayusha told his daughter to be faithful and cursed 
her for her previous misconduct. That seems to be one of the first 
marriages among the kings of the Solar line The relevant portion is 
quoted here below from the translation — 

“ ifarkendeya said — A king of Ajodhya, born m Ikshakn's dynasty, named 
Fankshit, (once) vent out hunting Pursuing a deei alone on a single horse he 
went away to a great distance (from his followers and retinue) Fatigued and 
afflicted with hunger and thirst, he saw in that part of the country where he 
was (thus) led, a dark and dense forest He entered it (the forest) Seeing in 
the deep forest a charming lake, he with his horse bathed there Thus being 
refreshed and placing some lotus stalks before the horse (for him to eat), he 
sat on the side of the lake Lying down there he heard a sweet strain of munc 
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llrinng it 1 <• re"" t o-l ‘1 da no* any tri'o of any human being h»re 
l-li ' o r run of nni*i'- i« than tlm? H" th"n irr n damsel .f f—ei* N>aaty 
Mid gror gillio-mt, ll i aer< nrd ringing (nr the vai d nng it i c h» j-via came 
t;< i- [I Ling T i lit' Mid 1 O hlon* J iada, alio nr t »u and to whom do 

' hi 1- 1 ng’ 'll" rapli 1 I ntn a ranidm Tf-" Ling raid “I ask you to be 
mino T > Inn r jdi d t* mold n Hire r— " a pl"dg — onla then I can No 

nottrr Tl • Ling n*L d ol an* til jd dg rnd th' mwd"n raid 1 mus never 

f- > \ at* * Tli Ling t aid P* it • i 1 an 1 li" tli n rairn d li"~ Having married 
li 'r the Ling I’anL'.’nt spa* * *1 ith h"- in grca jay and sn* an*h he* in 

fiNnc nil nln in< thus living 1 m ollno areiacl at tha spn Seoingthe 

htng tli f > do r< - '> 1 enrrmnding him Cho-'*i>l ha tli arrival of his 
ralti ** tli ■ Ling i n'< r la pilonLin and aa nt ta nr ti*a \mving a his own 

ei'a !il li'c J i’h he* in i *.a ana If nth • •' "li > avt -> j a mned nea- him can Id 

n >• - >lum Tlioreup -n Im • hi f rein's * asked those '-omen tha" wait'd upon 
him ■ n ha" m a mr hit in" • ’ T ho ic'n raid — "We s’- here a ma'-hlesslv 
laoati iful da-n»"l an 1 tin Ling has tna*rie 1 h ’r gia ing b'r a plelg\ nam"l\ tha" he 
would nea or rho-a I < r ana ava’cr Ha> ing heard all this he fthe minis er) made an 
orMfii lal fo'ai cm aitung mam tre a a it It num"raus fruits and flo— era He 
cs ava*e 1 a larg and dn.p tonL a~i hin tha* fan in one of its carne's He 

covered it aaith a nc il | arts and it< aa i or loiLed liLe amh*’3ia One dav he 

•pike thus to th Ling in priaat' This m a N’au iful fore having no wa‘e* 

ana win re 5port here in J i\ \t th so v wds of the minis e* he (the king! 

cnt"re 1 that fire«, a ith Ins hemtiful if> On'daa —hen he was spar*ing in that 
charming f >re<* li la. am* tired and fa igtitd an J afili'te I *n*h hung"* and thirst 
He th"n sav a h i at. r >f 'I i lhaa i ' nept- In eangi with his helmed, the king 
saw a t mL full of ara r vln li avas t-inspir nt an 1 avkah a*-as as swee- as nectar 
Seeing it with his N’autiful aaife he sa* down on its hanL. Then the king thus 
spoLo to tha- lah Che"rfulla In ho m tins wite- Having heard Ins words, 
sli' go" down und’* the ava"e- Im* sh" did no* re appea* again When the king 

searche 1 for her he did no* finlana tra e of her ne then ordered the water of the 

tank to l>e pumi*e 1 out lie th'renpon saw a fr'g si *mg at the mou*h of a hole 
On se' ng tin* the Ling pnsrel th fillowing order in anger ‘Kill all frogs 
wherever tliea are to Ns found. Whoever avishes to s°-s me, le* him come to me . 
with a dead frog as tribute ’ When this fearful des‘*u tion of frogs went on. the 
frightened fr'gs went to their Ling and told b m all tha* had happened. Thereupon 
the king of the frogs assuming the garb of an asteti- brahmans, came to that 
monarch and thus spoLe to him *0 Ling do no* allow anger to take possession of 
jou. Bo kind aou should no* destroa the innocent frogs* Two Slokas here 
follow — O Cnde'enoratmg one, do no* des*rov the frogs Pacify your wrath 
The prosperity and as e*u. me*it of those that have their souls steeped in ignorance 
always suffer diminution Pledge yourself not to be angry with the frogs What 
need have sou to commit such a sin ’ What purpose will be served by killing the 
frogs” To him the king whose heart was full of grief for the disappearance 
of his dear one thus spoke * I will never forgive the frogs I will certainly 
destroy them My belorel wife has been de-oured by one of those wicked wretches 
The frogs therefore will always dererve to be killed by me O learned man, yon 
shall no intercede on their behalf ’ Having heard his words he (the frog king) 
thus spoke with his senses and mind lunch pained ‘0 king be kind 1 am the 
king of the frogs, named Vmsho She was my daughter, named Snshabhaua 
This is but an instance of her bad character She had dereived many other kings 
before Then the king said, * I desire to have her Let her be giren to me b> 
you’ Thereupon her father bestowed her upon him and he spoke to her thns. 

< Wait upon this Ling ’ Having said this, he thns cursed his daughter m angei, 
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“ As i ou have deceived many kings, for your tins untruthful conduct, jour sons will 
be haters of Brahmanas 

It seems significant that the kings and priests did not think well 
of connections between uncivilised people, like Mundakas, and that 
connection between civilised royal families and kings of India were 
found necessary for the advancement of civilisation and peace 

It might have been that Parikslut’s kingdom of Ajodhya was named 
from Ayusha, who bestowed lus daughter on Panhshit in marriage and 
was thus instrumental in the propagation of the Ikshaku line of kings 
of Ajodhya Earth is called Pnthivi from the fact of her first being 
the wife of (t e , enjoyed by) king Pnthu , a field is named after the 
person who first clears it of the jungle, and a game belongs to him who 
wins it first 

With the development of society and civic life, marriage became 
regulated by laws and religious canons From Vedic times to the times 
of the Indian Epics eight forms of marriage were in vogue The Hindu 
form of marriage has never been a contra socia, i e , a social contract, 
as in Western countries, but has always been a religious sacrament 
The Vedas provided mantras and formulae for solemnizing marriage 
and the institutes of Manu promulgated the laws and rules regulating 
marriage The eight forms of marriage are 

“the Brahma, Daiva, A’rsha, Prajapatya, A’sura, Gandharva, Rakshasa and 
Pais’acha The six forms (of marriage) commencing with the first one ( Brahma) are 
proper for Brahmanas , the four forms counted from the end iPais’acha) are not 
sinful for Ksliatnj as, aud the samo set, excepting that of Ilaksliasa, shall be regarded 
as proper for Vais yas, and S'udras ”t 

* 

The Brahmana form and the Arsha form of marriage have come 
down to the present time There was also another kind of marriage, 
viz , Svayambara marriage, but that was hardly a separate form 
of marriage It was only a ceremony and a mode of choosing the 
bridegroom, the actual marriage which followed the ceremony being 
held in the Brahmana form 

Under Vedic ordinances, the essential ceremonies for a marriage 
are firstly, the bestowal of the girl by her parent or guardian on the 
bridegroom by invocations of the gods and the deities , secondly, the 
performance of the Yajna with fire in which the 1 ire-God is made a 
witness to the bestowal and the gift of the bride , and thirdly, the 
Saptapadiga man (literally, going seven steps), m which the bride goes 
seven steps following closely and literally at the heels of the bridegroom 
and this last ceremony completes the marriage and makes it irrevocable. 
After this Su.pta’padxgaman, the girl belongs to the husband and her 

* English Translation of the 11 ahabharata, Chapter 0AC1I, Bana Parra, page 280, 
vorses 3 — 35 

titanu Samhita, Chapter HI, verses 21 and 23, page 84 



Marriage amongst the ancient Hindus was an institution of 
training and perpetual tutcUge. The husband took entue charge of 
the wife— her up bringing, education, trainiiigand moulding of character 
It w as for this that the Shastras enjoined sufficient disparity of age 
between the husband and the wife The marriageable age of the girl 
was enjoined to be between 9 and 11 and that of the husband close 
upon 30, when he had completed his owai education and training and 
was competent to take up the education of the would-bc wife The 
wife being of such tender age, and her whole up bringing being m the 
hands of the husband, her husband became icsponsible for her training 
and the results of that training Tins was the reason why the Hindu 
Shastras made the husband responsible foi the acts and conduct of the 
wife and the wife not responsible for eitliei her own or her husband's 
actions With the marriage the life of a Hindu began, as it was with 
marriage that lie settled in a household, and the comforts of home life 
rested solely on the married couple 

In the Svayambara marriage, the state of things was different, foi 
such marriages could lake place only in the case of girls who had attain- 
ed the age of majority, 1 c , 16 In these cases the wife was sufficiently 
educated and cultured to take upon herself the task of selecting the 
husband and in many eases the office of guiding the husband, as is sym- 
bolised by the charioteering of their husbands by Subhadra and Kaikeyi In 
actual warfare the task of the charioteer was more important and onerous 
than of the fighter or hero. The hero had to fight wherever he found 
lumself confronted with foes, but the charioteer needed the keenness of 
an expert warrior, prevision and intelligence to discern and select at the 
right moment the spot where the hero's presence was most needed It 
was for this that in the Great War of Kurukshettra none other than the 
great Sri Krishna, who was foremost in intelligence and political 
wisdom , could be the charioteer. The Svayambara marriage was con- 
fined to Kshatnya princesses only, and the heroines of both the Epics, 
Sita and Draupadi, were marued by Svayambara ceremony 

The Svayambara marriage first originated with the marriage of 
Savitri, who was asked by her father to select a husband, but as 
she had made a defective choice, having made it without the know- 
ledge of her father, that form of Svayambara did not continue and 
m future the Svayambara ceremony had to be held in the pre- 
sence of the father and a public assembly of kings and distinguished 
personages so that there might be sufficient safeguards against a wrong 
or defective choice And it was for this that at Draupadi’s Svayambara 
the Suta Kama was not allowed to try the prescribed feat of archery, 
and when Arjuna,an unknown Brahmin urchin, performed the feat and 
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M image amongst the ancient Unulus was an institution of 
training and perpetual tutelage The husband took entire charge of 
the wife — her up bringing, education, training and moulding of clmractei. 
It was for tins that the Shastras enjoined sufficient disparity of age 
between the husband and the wife The marriageable age of the gul 
was enjoined to be between 9 and 11 and that of the husband close 
upon 30, when he had completed Ins own education and training and 
w is competent to take up the education of the would-be wife The 
wife being of such tender age, and her whole up bringing being in the 
hands of the husband, her husband became responsible for her training 
and the results of that training This was the icason why the Hindu 
Shastras made the husband icspotisihle foi the acts and ionduct of the 
wife and the wife not responsible for either her own or her husband's 
actions With the marriige the life of a Hindu began, as it was with 
marriage that be settled in a household, and the comfoits of home life 
rested solely on the married couple 

In the Svayambara marriage, the state of things was different, foi 
such marriages could take place only m the case of girls who had attain- 
ed the age of in ijonty, 1 e , 16 In these cases the wife was sufficiently 
educated and cultured to take upon herself the task of selecting the 
husband and in many cases the office of guiding the husband, as is sym- 
bolised by the charioteering of their husbands by Subhadra and Kaikeyi In 
actual warfare the task of the charioteer was more important and onerous 
than of the fighter or hero The hero had to fight wherever he found 
himself confronted with foes, but the charioteer needed the keenness of 
an expert warrior, prevision and intelligence to discern and select at the 
right moment the spot where the hero’s presence was most needed It 
was for this that in the Great War of Kurukshcttra none other than the 
great Sri Krishna, who was foremost m intelligence and political 
wisdom, could be the charioteer. The Svayambara marriage was con- 
fined to Kshatnya princesses only, and the heroines of both the Epics, 
Sita and Draupadi, were married by Svayambara ceremony 

The Svayambara marriage first originated with the marriage of 
Savitri, who was asked by her father to select a husband, but as 
she had made a defective choice, having made it without the know- 
ledge of her father, that form of Svayambara did not continue and 
in future the Svayambara ceremony had to be held in the pre- 
sence of the father and a public assembly of kings and distinguished 
personages so that there might be sufficient safeguards against a wrong 
or defective choice And it was for this that at Draupadi’s Svayambara 
the Suta Kama was not allowed to try the prescribed feat of archery, 
and when Arjuna, an unknown Brahmin urchin, performe t'y feu and 



won Draupadi ill the assembled K-diatriya kings rose in a body to 
denounce tin. uninu and nullify tin. choice Hicy wanted to veto the 
clmiu on the ground of the impudence and nidacityofa poor Brahmin 
to poises-. a highly cultured uul he lutiful K-diatriya princess 

But such objections did not appeil to Drupad or the distinguished 
Br lhiiun coniinuiuty present m the ceremony on the ground that the 
Pjndivas combined the knowledge and wisdom of a Brahmin uath the 
chivalry and heroism of a Ksliatriya. The Brahmins offered to help 
the Bmdavas, but Arjuna did not require their help The five Panda- 
vas pioved quite a mati h for all the Ksliatriya kings, which convinced 
Drupa I and others that the five unknown Brahmins were none other 
than the five Pandavas, the controllers of the senses It was not impera- 
tive or necessary that the winner should marry the girl He could himselt 
marry or make a gift of her to ail} other It was for this that Bhisma 
won \mba and Ambalika tor marrying them to Biclutrabirja and Pandu, 
and \ijuna won Draupadi at the Svayambara ceremony for the marnage 
of Yudhisthira, and Kama did the same thing for Durjodhana 

It was a time when the commanding intellect should have the 
throne and not the hero There was something which touched the heart 
indirect contact with the gift of Nature or God Something beautiful and 
patriotic for w hich no sacrifice was considered too dear It was for 
this that the report of Draupadi’s marnage with the five Pandavas was 
circulated and the Kurus, including Durjodhana and Karna, were deceiv- 
ed The moral law with spiritual greatness was far superior to written 
law and custom The sudden and dramatic appearance of the Pandavas 
as Brahmins in the Svayambara ceremony and the discovery of their 
adversaries in the fight that they were no other than the Pandavas, 
whom they thought to have been destroyed m the lac house might be 
said to be the real opening scene of the great Epic, where the success 
of the Pandavas and the winning of the emblem of prosperity, Draupadi, 
are a fitting prelude to their final success in the battle of Kurukshettra 

Truth cannot be obliterated It can be discovered, if a real attempt 
is made. There are clear proofs m the revised Mahabharata that 
Draupadi was the wife of Yudhisthira alone and no one else The 
revisers of the Epic did all they could to obliterate the evidences of 
Draupadi’s real marriage with Yudhisthira but failed, and there are 
clear clues and observations to find out the truth even now Remem- 
brances last longer than present reality The wound of conscience is no 
scar aud time cools it not with his wang but only keeps it open with his 
scythe. The rose does not bloom without thorns, but they do not outlive 
the rose The spirits of saints, heroes, heroines, artists, dramatists follow 
after the living man Individuality is everywhere respected as the root 
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of everything good Every nature puts forth its own fruit and can- 
not do otherwise He who gives up the smallest part of a secret has 
no longer got the rest in his power Without poesy and art the spirit 
grows weary and wooden Habit and repute have been spoken of as 
constituting marriage, if it is not correctly described as the evidence from 
which marriage may be inferred Repute is not the opinion of a section 
of society but the general, constant and unvarying belief of friends and 
neighbours 

Marriage was ultimately reduced to a form of contract in law when 
the mutual consent of parties became important Marnage under the 
age of puberty without consent of the parents became void This is 
somewhat peculiar in the human union of male and female as compared 
with the brute creation It is not a question of necessity for protection, 
as it is with beasts. It is a question of sight, speech, sympathy, com- 
panionship, partnership, love and reason, if not religion itself In 
fact, it is a great question of the greatest bond on earth which can em- 
brace the whole round of all earthly endearments This is the source 
of ideas of mother, motherland and nationality which the Hindus even 
now consider higher than Heaven itself No sacrifice was too dear for 
mother or motherland so to defend them people gladly laid down their 
lives, for which act they were said to go to Heaven Manners of 
men and women spring from their qualities, yet their happiness or 
misery chiefly depend on their actions The main purpose of life is 
action rather than quality 

“Now let ua thank the Eternal Power; convinced 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction. 

That of the cloud that wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days ’’ 

Evil times come, driving husband and wife apart from each other’s 
beloved company to spend their days and nights in agony or sorrow, 
to try their individual culture and love, whether they are good and 
true Sita, Sabya and Damayanti were such examples, but Draupadi 
was quite different, as was Kunti Draupadi was the model example 
of a cultured queen and wife, and Kunti that of a queen mother of 
Ancient India Men do not agree as to the true ideal of happiness It 
is, no doubt, the divine gift It is nothing less than cowardice to shun 
the trials and crosses of life To die, in order to avert a disaster, is 
not noble To feel pleasure and pam and overcome the trouble largely 
depends- on the ability, culture and education of a man and woman. 

Action springs from the habits of the just and temperate, and in the 
acts of the wicked nothing seems to be so preposterous as those which, 
when they deceive, manage in some way to look most virtuous and 
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upright If Draupadi’s marriage was of that description her name would 
not have found a place id the great Epic and she would not have come 
down to posterity as a virtuous queen whose name is even now recited 
hy Indians to dispel sin. Lvils bring men together, u, when the 
same thing is harmful to both they bceomc friends “ Misery acquaints a 
man with strange bed-fellows' (Shakespeare) In poverty and misfortune 
men think ot friends as their only refuge A good man sympathises 
with one in distress Draupadi’s marriage was an illustration of it 
Siay ambara was a [ ohtical marriage aud not an ordinary marriage 

\ state may be said to be a society’ of people, united together 
by families and eluldrcn to Ii\e liappily Husband and wife are not 
mere questions of domestic happiness in a royal family There have 
been political, moral and religious obligations of the highest nature in 
their union It was for this that nobility and royalty carried eery 
great respect in Ancient India They were all distinguished men of the 
day and the happiness or misery of the state depended on the virtue and 
wisdom of the king and queen who ruled the state 1 hey were not 
ordinary mortals but ideal:, of the highest order whom the good kings and 
wise sages accepted a-, worthy of being declared Emperor and Empress 
of India in Rajasuya and Asaamedha sacrifices Yudhisthira and Drau- 
padi, as king and queen, performed these sacrifices Ramachandra 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice with the golden image of Sitaand not 
with the actual Sita in evile It is a clear proof of the fact thatDraupadi 
aaas not the common wife of the Pandavas, aahich tale was only circulated 
for securing peace The marriage of Draupadi with Yudhisthira alone 
and not with the five Pandaeas was recorded in the tests of the 
Mahabharata with Dhaumya* officiating as the priest The report was 
circulated merely to avert the war after the marriage as a political move 
of the highest importance It was not a marriage for their own 
individual pleasures but for the friendship of the fighting families of 
India, where the ideal man and woman of the royal blood harmonised 
m their nuptial ties with everything humane and divine, and earned 
love and esteem. 

O 

The world very often judges wrongly from failures and successes 
m marriage, but the secret of mutual happiness seems to be mutual 
understanding When people marry out of pure love and have to 
marry on certain disadvantageous or inconvenient conditions, they are 
not deterred from the marriage by prudential considerations of propriety 
or impropriety, or from considerations of shame or disgrace. Sometimes 
people marry for serving some useful purpose in life, in society or in 
politics These bold facts of great love and political policy were 
. Adl Par , chapter CG of the hngliah translation o£ the ilahabharata 
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underlying the marriage of Draupadi. The sad and forlorn life of the 
Pandavas was sweetened by the marriage of Draupadi The question of 
marriage of the Indian Epic heroines Sita and Draupadi were the 
outcome of boons obtained in their previous lives through religious 
fervour. The great poet Kalidas worked this idea into his famous poem 
Kumarsambhava about Uma’s marriage Uma won Siva’s hand through 
religious austerities 

In the Epic marriage is not a question of mutual happiness of the 
married couple but has been a great question of politics, religion and 
boon of emancipation Sita wanted Narayana to be her consort and 
her wish was fulfilled in her next life, but it was not happy in the 
worldly sense of the word Draupadi’s fate was no brighter. She 
triumphed m the end, but the loss of her dear and near ones was 
irreparable. The question of Draupadi’s marriage should not be judged 
by the ordinary standards of custom, etc. The family of five senses 
represented in a man must be united to those of a woman of great 
culture to live closer together than ever It was not a social bond of 
civilisation but what a nation ought to preserve as the lesson of 
marriage from the religious point of emancipation through love of un- 
selfishness and sacrifice m thought, action and temperament. Sn 
Krishna was indentified with Draupadi’s marriage to stand up against 
preconceived notions, so that people and a nation could be intellectually 
and spiritually great in realising divine love more than mere earthly 
love, for which Sita entered the earth disappointed even though she 
was the beloved wife of Rama, an incarnation of Narayana. It was 
not a question of the mere controlling of passion by chaste habits and 
manners called chastity, the test of earthly love, whose idea was not 
the same throughout and all over the world in all ages 

Draupadi’s marriage raises important historical, mythological and 
religious questions of the time. The authors of the Indian Epics with 
a view to create dramatic interest introduced their heroines’ births, 
marriages and disappearances, as novelties in the realm of the 
religion of divine love Their object was achieved and the greatest 
interest was created, but it was like the interest people feel m a thing at 
which they look agape They were puzzled at the bold dramatic 
creation in Sita’s birth from the earth and Draupadi’s from fire There 
was a fight between Rama and Parasurama over the breaking of the 
reputed bow of Siva and the Pandavas in the guise of Brahmins gave a 
rude shock to the chivalries of the Kshatnyas of the daj by winning the 
prize of Draupadi, in the public assembly oi Svayambara The marriage 
of Draupadi with the five Pandavas was a question of all questions in 
Draupad’s court and continued till the days of Janmejoya. 
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TIil r.vi-tr-of ili.' M ilnUnrit i fouci.l it difficult to reconcile this, 
ind the v utempted to do -o b> putting a question in king Janrae- 
jo>t% mouth md nis..cnng it by quoting a pcicc arrangement 
nude by the tammb cdc-tiai -age N’arada But it was like the 

tliKl - mistake HI forgetting to w mb hi- t L et and to obliterate his 

tootprim- lb. drinutK mi. ,p„l ito , forgot that YaradiN name m 
Hindu mythoo^j i- svnonymou- with qu irrel-mongering and it has 
ptb=ed into t prove il>, and for him to -true alter ind devise means 

forpem Il-elt -> n i, k ■* <>i Ib-utditj, 111, idw.e uould better fit in 

with taest.in ifter the miring., tvneie ki m w is u> gmg DurjoJhana 
togne battle to t‘i. l J and iv is In/ore t'ny iou/iI be firmlj united with 
the Panehal and Yulu- md their trtetid- 

It id imj- dditi'o t > i route disunion am'Qgst them w iion the\ hare a common 
wife, nor 1 * it pidsible to estrange Dr iupa ii fr >m them b} spies when she cho.e them 
whtla in advorsitv but no v the} ara lu prosperity 1 he I’anduvas tana it ba won over 
h) am policy ..r machination ..r bribery or disunion Give up that idea It id 
oalj projHir that (•ofere the I’andaias are um.ed with the Panchals ami Yadabs, 
Kurjodham \ m ah mid uo \ as o a.q time t > give them lmmedia a light by \our 
prunes! a > that the . uubiuod air.rt might u >t writ inm \ m the r kingdom 
Pn>" e»d id tl. . animal mrtuo of the hshitrivas and oaa ahsuld fdlov this if ha 
wants \*o j iieoOjs/u 1 in ttn» world * 

It would l>e utoie approprt ue lor Narada then to have rather 
forecasted disscti-ion arid quarrel among the Pandava brothers by 
citing the storj ol the destruction ot Sundi ind Upasunda, brothers, for 
the posac-sion of the beiutitul Tilott mu to set at rest tue wrong 
theory ol Kama. Du- is the teat ol ihe advice ol Kama and it was 
set at re't 1} Mirada's story o! Tilottama, where tiie two brothers 
(ought and de-ti o\ csj when trying to possess Tilottama. Durjodhana 
clearly admitted in ht-replv to Krishna during his peace mission that 
he was once deceived when he was young and the Pandavas got every- 
thing then but there was no chance ol repeating it again 

‘Ohridhna’ Thta hmgd>m which ought not to hare bean given away was given 
ana> when l depended on others out of ignorance or f<.ar when 1 was a child 0 
Janardana ' It id not now Co be regained bv the sons of Paudu So long ad the 
position of king is held b} Dhntarastra, O del.ghter of the hrishuia, not even 
such a small bit of land as is pierced by the point of a sharp needle shall I give 
to the Pandavad.”!' 

The Svayambara of Draupadi was thought to be the proper incident 
and place to expose the atrocious attempt of vicious Kurus to destroy the 
Pandavas in the lac house The dramatic appearance ot the 
Pandavas in the guise of Brahnnnas alter long disappearance and their 
becoming victors in an unjust hgm and the winners of Draupadi was 

* \Ui Puna, Chapter belt , vanes b and 21 

f Uilywga l’arva. Chapter 0WV1I verses 23— 25. 
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nothing but a significant pi elude to the great (iglit of Kurukshettra. 
The great Krishna, the Pandavas and Draupadi with hci family came 
into the limelight of the political wotld of Anuent India Sita was 
the cause oi the destruction of the vicious Rivaua and his family 
and so was Draupadi to establish the kingdom of the Pandavas, des- 
troying the enemies of the Drahiuanas, the Kurus, followers of Char- 
\aha and Kamka, Draupadi was more accomplished and advanced than 
Sita in every respect She was the friend of Krishna, wife of the wise 
Yudlusthira, the mainspring of the Pandav i household who managed the 
wild powerful Bhima and the great hero Arjuna 

Every one of the five Pandavas had wives and children* Arjuna 
married Subhadra, the sister of Krishna, and the line of Arjuna ruled 
eventually and the composition of the Mahnbhirata is attributed to 
Arjuua’s descendant Janmcjoya The histoucal position of the heiocs 
and heroines of the Mahabharata can be seen in the Rajasuya and 
Asvamedha sacrifices of Che Pandavas They were the crowning cere- 
monies of king Yudlusthira after the maruage and the war. I here the 
great Draupadi was installed as the queen of Yudlustlma on both occa- 
sions The heroism of Krishna and his great services in the cause of 
humanity by the destruction of Jarasnndha, who was going to be declared 
the Emperor of India b) a cruel human saciificc, the liberation of the 
numerous kings of India kept in prison by him, the clearing of the 
great forest of Khandaba and the tounding of Indraprastha by the 
Pandavas were recognised m spite of strong opposition from Sisupala 
by according the place of honour to Krishna in the Rajasuya sacrifice 
Knshna killed Sisupala and won the laurel of oblation and reverence 
there The party who made Sisupala then mouthpiece had to yield 
There was no objection to Draupadi’s being declared the Empress of 
India m the Rajasuya 


A still more absurd attempt is found in the explanation of the absur- 
dity of the marriage by making Yudlusthira agree to and advise the joint 
marriage out of fear of difference and wrath betrayed in the demeanom 
of his brothers Not to speak of the still more absurd explanation spun 
out of an alleged absurdly foolish and ignorant behest of Kunti to her 
sons to enjoy in common the fruit of their begging, which they had told 
her they had got, without first caring to ascertain what the fruit was, 
nor could the good Pandavas seriously be believed to have been so 
wanting in their duty as to be joking with their mother by describing 
Draupadi as a fruit of begging, which she certainly was not All these 
seemingly paradoxical explanations show the idle brains of rhapsodists 
These explanat ions, though they have not satisfied people, have stilled 
*A<li Parra, Chapter XCV, varaei 75— 80 ~ 

55 
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questionings, like putting i host of syllogism* to flight with n sneer or 
with a quotation of spurious authority Hie culmination of absurditj 
u reached when learned students of the Epic* swallow tins absurd 
fiction ia a f let and Use it is a lee or to throw back, the whole age of the 
Epic rather than the f ir simpler, more rational and logical course of 
throwing away tins absurdity as a base fiction 

The births, marriages and disappearances of the heroines ofthe 
great Indian I pics formed the bedrock of Hindu mythology of the 
religion of divine love and nothing else It was for this the heroines 
of tlu Indian Epus sought the form of Svajambira marriage not recited 
in the rttognistd Hindu institutes of Manu, etc Theideasof morality, 
decency and chastity were far more advanced, strict and hard in the 
igc when the Pandavas flourished than in the Vedic age Since the 
days of Svetaketu and Dirgbatama the Hindu marriage system was 
crystallised into a sacrament and regulated by laws, as is evident from 
the discussions and objections of Drupad and his son as well as from 
the text of the great Epics It cannot be overlooked that Madhabi, 
daughter of king Yajati, who had not hesitated to be given away to 
four kings successively to propagate the lines of kings in Ancient India, 
sternly refused to comply with her father’s wish when he asked her to 
accept marriage by S\ ayambara and she went to the woods to practise 
religious austerities Her refusal to accept marriage by S ray am bara 
was inconsistent with the ideas of life then prevalent It may be that 
Madhabi’s marriage with the four signifies nothing but the Vedic form of 
marriage in which Soma accepts first, then Gandharva, then Agni, and 
then the son of man is the fourth to accept the girl, as recited before 
from the Pancliavimsa Brahmana Fire is invoked ns favouring law 
of worshippers, the divine ptiuher and the great witness of the un- 
breakable marriage ti<- Poordrimatu revisers, to make the Pandavas 
demi-gods, foisted upon Kunti the story and the name of Madhabi in 
the great Epic * 

The theory of divine love is beautifully clear in the presence of 
Sri Krishna by the discovery of five Pandavas in the form of Brahmins 
and winning over Maya or Prakriti m Draupadi or Krishnah It may 
mean that the five senses reflected in the five Pandavas in the receptacle 
of Maya displayed m Draupadi must be combined and co ordmated with 
true and sincere love, for marriage without such auxiliary co-ordination 
of the forces of love, the concentration of mind controlling the five 
senses, cannot be effected m producing divine love Krishna’s famous 
conch-shell was named Panchajanya and Draupadi's marriage to Panch 
jan (five persons) or five senses cannot but have clear re lation co 
•Profassor M Is Uutt a Translation, Adi Parva (Jaturgriha) Chapter CL, varaa l>. 
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divine love The conch Panchajanya gave warning of impending 
danger and death to fuends and foes alike on the 1 ehgious battlefield of 
Kurukshcttra, demonstrating the works of Panchajan (Pandavas) under 
the leaderslup of Sri Krishna wedded to the divine love of Draupadi to 
send even the wicked and vile to Heaven to be transformed into good 
It is for tins that the authoi describes Yudhisthira, the incarnation 
of virtue, on his translation to Heaven to have first found there Ins 
wicked adversaricsi who fell victims on the famous battlefield and not 
his own brothers or wife The question put by Professor Max Muller 
mins "Ancient Sanskut Lilcratut o,'' why was Diupad’s daughter 
Krishnah, the common wives of the sons of Pandu ? should not have 
found a place m it, (p 47), for one answer to it is to be found in the 
Markandcya Puratia which is as follows — 

“ Tho adorable Indn iKing) bacirao incarnate in (Ivo forms Ilia auspicious wifo 
w as born aa Krishna from \gm Hire), sho Krishna was tho wife of I 11 lira alone and 
noono 0 U 0 ”* 

Indra, it is said in the Shanti Parva, Chaptci LXVII, verse 4, is the 
name of a king — 

“Tho Srutis (Vodosl so> that in crowning a king. It Is Indra that is crownod 
m tho parson of tho kiug A person win souks his own prospority, should adore 
tho king as ho should adoro indra huuaolf ” 

Besides, it cannot be overlooked that there is the important allusion 
to the five deities anxious to possess Damayanti at her Svayambara 
marriage ceremony 

‘Theroupon tho fair complexlonod Damayanti ontorod the amphlthoatro 
and thus attractod tlio ojos mid hoarts of tho ussomhlod princes When the 
kings behold her, thoir oyos, uumoiod, woro firmly fixed upon thoso parts of 
her bodj whorovoc tlioy had falleu Arst Hioroupou, 0 liberate, tho names 
of tho kings hauug been utterod, tho daughtor of JBhlma holiold five por 
sons all alike iu their form Thoro iftor tho daughtor of tho lung of Vidarbhaa, 
having aeon all of thorn of aiuulur forms, aould not inako out which one was 
pnneo l»ala, for doubts liad already arisjn in hor mmd Whomsoover she saw 
amongst tho kings, sho supposed hitu to bo tho prince Nula, and thus the thoughtful 
lad> imudored, and doiiboratod in lior mind ‘ilo.v shall 1 discern tho gods, and 
how shall 1 ascertain pnneo Nalal’ This thought engrossed tho mmd of tho daugh 
tor of tho king of tho Vidarblms, and also afflicted hor with groat grief 0 Bba- 
rata, sho doliborated m her mind upon tho marks of w lu„h sho heard, as appor 
taming to tho gods — ‘ I have heard from tho old mon whatovor marks belong to the 
colostials, and indeed those are never soon to apportom to any one of these assembled 
in this earth.’ Thus sho thought on this subject oior and over in several ways, and 
came to tho conclusion, ‘viz — that alio should, aftor saluting the celestials, with 
tho mind and w ords, and with joinod hands, resolve upon obtaining the assistance 
of tho gods thomseho3 Trembling with fear sho spoke to the celestials thus 
‘On hearing tho words of tho swans I accoptod tho prince of the Nishadas as my 
husband h'or the suko of that vow of mino, 0 celestials, point him out to me 
As 1 am always Arm to him oithor in speoch or thought, so for the sake of that 
truth, it be’iovc3 tho colojttals to point him out to mo AVhen it was settled to 

* Professor Pargitor’s Markon doja Purauu, canto V, verses 2d 26, 
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uo t>> tho C)b itiril i t h tho i rinci) of tho M<iliadhn sh mid 1.9 inj husband for 
thu->ahoi>f tint truth it I clmot tin) * < ^ id, to punt hi n t> mo When l have 

c iinniuiuj m' mi for tin. u ir-dup of ling Nili f r tlio situ of that tru h, it 
lfoluno th" 1 1 li ill il< ti ri.vi.il Inin t> til" It lo'nvu tho I ihapalaj tho moat 
0x1 ollunt of tho g>di therefore, t> 0 ntino tin ir rojp. ,110 f >nin, that I maj 
ainrtiiii tint iirtumi priii ) fNilii llio lulotuK hating hoard tho lordsof 
D nu i\ inti full of 1 uni' 1 « in, and hn > n f >r 1 ort uu chat hor loao fo- tho pmiu. 
of tho Snhadhai aau m at fervent ml ala) roiluing hor fixed ill jiantj of 
heir. olid mind and hot | a aim fur that prime fu'llllcl hat thoa hid Lean 
pnao-l fir In asm mug their pri| .r firm alio than I oh Id ill thjgids, not 
lorijiintlg with fixed <1 <-i aid spi.b.j, girlindl rmu d their noiks and seated 
without t milling tlio 1 irt'i Mi" ,mtlo other hand ■“ 111 Nala standing pro emi 
lie it aaith hi) mi ah id 1 ind unli' o tlio gidai lull of por-ipir item, and ivith 
lloral areitha ot lined with du t ml tin king 01 tho Sidixdhis a as also seated 

on tho ground w it li a aring oaeJ alio iai l>o'h tho teles lals and that righteous 

king riio daughto- if Ultima a' 0(tod a) lie- husband the prime of the Aislia 
dhas in acoirdamo aaith ho* an The ha all f ill tand larg.d o el maiden h Id the 
dying end of her 1 In h aud put a mis” handsomo girlan'l round his nee~ Thus 
tho fair f aee-d damsel had chosen him a) her lord The-eupon all tho celestials 

auddonlj gaao ut'erun 0 to their no) b> sajing Mh' Via)"’ All the celestials 

and tho great -ngoj bee uno strut b with aware nont and tutored the era ‘Ex 
collont and 1 Xeollo it aahilo at tho same timo thoa vero praising hang Xala 0 
Kauravaa 1 tho jnn 0 — the so 1 of \ irasona. until tho gladness of heart, consoled 
that fair comidiwioncd maiden thus — *0 blessed one as aou rejecting all the 
gods, chose a min to 1 0 aour lord so knot me thorefme, far tout husband, 
oaor roada to ohoa a mr o-ds •'or command 0\ou of blameless smiles, I truly 
promiso to }<au that as long as mj life avill resido in mj body, till thon I trillion 
tinuo to be a ours ' Damaaauti, aaith joined hands, showed due respe t to him 
(Nala) b\ similar expressions Thereupon tho happj pair, ea-h having seen those 
celestials headed b\ \gm, mentalla praaed for their protection Then the guar 
dtans of the aaorlds it great silondour l eholding the pnuce of the hishadhas ae- 
cepted ha tho daughter of Bhima, became greatlj gratified and they all granted 
to > ala eight h ions \t first Sakra, the husband of Saahi, avell ] leased, bestoaved 
upon tho king of the hishadhas a boon, v/c , that in tho sacrifices he should attain 
to diuuitj and thence to each of the extraordmanlj great and happj abodes 
Vgai gave assurance of his own presence where) er the king of the Aishadhas 
would aaisli Untashana alsa granted to him regions as resplendent as h’mself 
Then again Yarna lont him a superior taste for food, as well as a highest place 
in virtue Tho presiding god of the water granted to Nala the boon of his own pro 
senco wherever he would wish, as well as floral wreaths of superior fragrance 
Thus each one of the assembled gods had given >ala a couple of boons Haring 
granted theso boons to lum all the celestials returned to Heaven ’ * 

Besides, there is a story of the Mahabharata which illustrates in the 
examples of the Pandavas five essential things on which success in life 
depends, viz patience, wisdom, progress, skill, place and time The 
great author inculcated this, putting it in the mouth of the god of 
wealth, Kuvera, (Bana Parva, Chapter CLXII, verse 1 ), and finally 
connecting the Pandavas 

“ 0 the best of men and mighty armed one being appointed by me wiU protect 
you a3 well as these best of the Brahmanas 0 king, 0 the best of the virtuoiis, O 

•The Mahabharata, Chapter I VII, Vann Parva, verses S — 39 , pages Sl -35 
(English Translation) by Professor M A Dutt 
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puro one, considering that Rlnma has come here through rashness, do you check him 
0 king, henceforth creatures inhabiting the forest wall always vi-it vou. vaitna 
you, and. protect you all O the htet of mon, m> attendants will il ay, pr icure 
for you various eatables and drinkables, s v • ot to tlie taste \s Jishnil i \rjuna lm 
a claim to tho Xirotoction of Mahondra, Vrikodari of tlie wind gid veil if D harm i, 
aud tho powerful turns of the tsvinis, m urtuu of bung their rdpcetno offsprings 
bo, 0 Yudhistlma, you all luuc a cluim to in\ j/r dc ti ui riuguni ill ' m vt by birth 
to lilumasona, voreod in tho sen net of prolit, ind u ipiamted nth tho prim ipb J »f 
all duties, is all right m float on O child, th .no nrtues whn h are < mn derc 1 in tli 
world as leading to llcavon, rosido in riimnunjux i ovon from Ins vory lurtii In th it 
high aoulcd liunig of unrivalled onorgy reside ill thc-o <qu ilit' 0 -o of s If control, 
clianty, strength, mtolligoDco modesty, piticmo and . x. t Ik at energy O Panda 
v as, Jishuu uov or commits ana disgraceful a t oieiii through jgu irauto Vnd men 
novor speak to their ft lloa s of lus ever having uttered lies * 

The Mahabhatata is a history of suci.es>, victory or Y.aya as 
refen ed to in the very invocation versr Apart from tlie innate al >ur- 
dity of a marriage of one cultured delicate girl with five powerful, >w 11 - 
built heroes of the day, not spoken of m my of the nineteen lnxtituti a 
oi codes of ancient Hindu laws, the story m qu< stion h id pi rhaps nun h 
to do with the creation of this fiction One <an hardly overlook 
that prosperity and success in the mundane and spiritual world depend 
more upon the five attributes than anything tlx The institutes ol the 
Hindus mention ten purificatory utes, and miringi is one of them 
The oh|ect in making the Pmdivas app< ar a-> Biahmmas at the 
Svayambara place me int tint tin y went through tin m < i -.-ary punfi. a- 
toiy rites and 1111101111111-, just a-, iignlly as a Brihmini . ould obstrve 
them and there they were fai -.upturn to any of th< K>hatm 1 princes 
present in the assembly. Diaupadi stood foi piosperity 01 joy in hie 
a id to win bet would fequile tin eo-ouimatioti of t.u >< fm quilitns 
eouplcd with the sympathy of umver-al love red cted in Sri Kri-hn, 
the only source of success 111 ill spheres of hf< Th Piridaws ,un 
the sympathy and love of Sri Kiishna not by count' tion of fu.tliu,- 
relationslup hut by tlmr good londmt and at the time ol tin purifi 1- 
tory ceiemony of marriage Diaupadi w is not won ’ \ tl 1 si outing < : 
tlie taiget by m arrow but by the declaritioa of Sri Krishna ot tl 1 fi 1! 


deeisiou ot the bridal paitv. 

" \ aiihamp ly in 1 3 ml — 5 s omg that ft u if Din a 1 an 1 kri 
bnUi to bo tho sons of kunti Wontlx id lrc-nig tl 0 is-,. ji ’ • 

1 Tina malilon U u t 0011 grt illy won o»\ th* Urchmanas 1 1 1 
from tho fight llixmgthm .lnu’clfr a tho ta ’ . tb , ‘c • 
thoroo-) xvoll -Killed in bit Me re ur led t * 'heir rest c 00 1 

exceedingly surprised • t 

It was the divine love of Su Kttshm, 'be gi a ’g 
divas, which led tin Pmdav i- to the S\ \ 1 1’ 11 1 


* 1 1 1 Mali ib’ian'x, V 1 1 1 1 ’ t 
t \di far, 1 e’ xj tc- 1 \i u 
lria-li 10a) oy I’refci- -MV 
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»~cd ul aboSth r n P ° ’ C ft,ndavM from the lac house and 

*- n 2 tt! ' C M ' arn *S e of » r -.upad, u nh h LI father lie and his brothe, 
Dahrann encouraged the Pmdiva, with word, of s^pithy and success 
by a private visit to them in their hiding place The folio wng Quota- 
ttons from the great Cpic u ill speak for thcnuelves Drupada's parting 
words are significant from the discovery of the man who was at the 
bottom of the marriage ot Draupadi 

nf J.rf < ‘° ,mJo ' oJ ul ! th0 Lir unmancm. I ccrtunlj ugroo with the loromost 
ofmon.tho lian.lo mdm.gliU armed Dmntl.a (Krishna) Thoro u no doubt tho 
illustrious sons ot hunt. the Paudivis are no. tuna os they are to Vashudova. 
Tha sou of hunt. T udl.isth.ro, himself doos not voek the welfare of the Pandaras so 
much as this foromon of mun ktfea\ \ (hruhua) tlood ’ * 

Krishna and Balarama visited the Pandavas privately before the 
marriage 


“ Utt blotted, grow m prosporitj is a tiro In a cave gradually grows and spreads 
itsolf all around. Lost uuj of tho kwgi recognise >ou giso us permission to return 
to our camp Thou obtaining tha permission of tha Pandavas, Krishna of undying 
prosperity accompanied with \aludova soon u out asvaj ”f 

Krishna knew that the Pandavas were not burnt at the lac 
house. 

"I beard that tho sons of Pandu and Pntha had os.,aped from the lire of the 
lac houso Thou Halaiuda of tho complovion of ilouds i barged sntb rams spoke 
thus to his soungor brother m Jo> M am glad to hoar that our father’s sister 
Pntha, with tho foremost of tha Kuru Pnnces (tha Pauduvas) has escaped (from the 
lao house! 


It was Vyisa w 10 visited the Pandavas and invited them to come 
with a duly appointed priest to the Svayarabara of Draupadi It was 
he who invested Drupudv with the celestial sight by his wonderful 
ascetic power to make him realise that the so-called five was a dually 
one. Drupada was greatly surprised at seeing the celestial manifesta- 
tion of illusion and touched the feet of V^asa, praising him very 
much His words before and after the marriage are very significant 
(Chapter CC) and are as follow — 

“ Drupada said — 0 groat Risluit is only when I had not heard from >ou all 
this that l intcuded to act in tho was I have alroadj told >ou 1 am now incapable 
of acting against what Ins boon ordained by the celestials l therefore desire to 
m-tasjou liavo said Tho knot of destnia cannot lie untied There is nothing 
which is tho result of our own actions That which was made to secure one 
husband tfor ms daughter) boiomes now the souno of this (new) ordinance As 
Krishua tL)r mpadi) had repeated!} asked (in hor former life) for five times sajing 
“ Qise mo a husbaud,” tho groit doitj had granted her tho boon accordingly The 
doit} himself knows the right or the ssrong of this ”3 

• Vdi Parva, Chapter CCI\, page 231, verses 7—9 
t \di Pars a, Chapter CVCUI, pago 2G1, serse 20 

-The Mahabtiaratu, Adi Parva, Chaptor CA.CI, page 201 (English Translation by 
Professor 31 X Dutt) Verses 23 21 

3 Adi Pars a Chapter CO, series 1—3, page 2?2 
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It is evident from this that Drupada realised the policy behind the 
declaration Nor is this all The Mahabharata gives the names of 

sages of pure soul immortalised by their knowledge and works m the 

version of Yudhisthlra as follows — 

“You have seen with jour own eyes the great ascetic ilarkandeya of incomparable 
magnanimity come to us who has been rendered immortal by virtue Vyasa, 
Yasistha, Maitreya, Narada, Lomasha, Sula and all other Rishis have beoome of 
pure souls by virtue ”* 

It is evident prominence is given to Markeudeya over Vyasa, 
Narada, etc. It is therefore clear that where there is difference m the 
versions of Vyasa, Markendeya's version must prevail and is the decid- 
ing factor It is quite plain that there is a mystery behind the five 
husbands of Draupadi as Vyasa refused to talk on this matter publicly 
(vide Adi Parva, Chapter CXCVIII, verses 19—21) and took Drupada 
aside It is quite evident that in those days of great advancement it 
became necessary to devise means to impress things upon the imagina- 
tion of the general public The author of the great Epic had to 
dispense with the dry, prosaic presentation of abstract causes and of 
brilliant success in life and resorted to personifications of them in the 
Pandavas, created Draupadi as an emblem of success or prosperity and 
presented Sri Knshna in the limelight of universal love instead of 
partisanship m the Svayambara fight from the very first appearance 
in the Epic 

That tne great author created five different persons as sons of 
great deities of religion and elements instead of showing the combina- 
tion of the five qualities in one ideal man, eg, by the personifications of 
justice, truth and forbearance in Yudhisthira, of prowess in Bhima, of 
skill and dutiful following in Arjuna and of the ever inseparable co- 
relations of time and place in the twins Nakul and Sahadeb, are quite 
clear in the great Epic The co-ordmation of these qualities combined 
with the love of Draupadi and sympathy of Sri Knshna, the universal 
solvent, achieved the glonous success on the great religious battle 
field of Kurukshettra 

The great Epic, history of success as it is called, has a greater 
and higher sphere of action than mere history of incidents of social 
life The marnage of Draupadi with the five Pandavas, representing 
as it does the five attributes of success or prospenty from the matenal 
to the spiritual world, cannot necessarily be a question of physical 
connection of body If it were so, Draupadi would have been connected 
and known with an epithet characteristic of five husbands, instead of 
Knshnah or Panchali, nor was Kunti known by any such name establish- 
ing her connection with the gods above Likewise the names of their 

* Yana Pwva, Chapter XXYI, verses 11 12, page 45 




-011^ Were not connected with their fithcra like Draupadi and Pandava3 
or Kauntc\ i or Partin P irtna doi.- not mean \rjuni alone in Shanti 
Pai v i, Ch ipter 195 Yudhistiur 1 i 3 addrc-=cd by that name Yudhis- 
thr 1 wn-> known by the -qicci il name of \jatasatru (enemiless), Bhima 
<lre ulful, \rjnna amhide \teroii'> 

Kunti or Kama li id no such nani< justifying their connection wath 
the God Sun The Indian Pluto \ is calls d the lather of Yudlusthira for 
his pict} , truth, taith mil unbiased judgment The Indian Pluto, Yama, 
declares liti> fiat on the d 13 ofjudgnnit He was the son of the God 
Sun, ncce-- iri!\ a question ot gmt importance ao far as Heavenly 
deCenc} ia concerned arise -> in the alleged u-e ot aage Durbasa’s incan- 
tation by whieli kunti was repcitid to hue e a son Kama by the Sun 
and h udhistlnra by the Sun’- -on, \aina or Dliarma or Pluto, especially 
when tlie Epic relates the tall of king Mahavishi, Ganga, Urbasi, etc, 
from Heaven on that ter} ground of decern} The names of Kunti and 
Draupadi are tound conncstcd \ ith their t ithera’ names Kunti’s real 
name was Pritha Di lupadi’s name Krialtna refers to her blue sky like 
comple'aon, like Sri Krishna and Pane halt, for recovering the lost 
glor} of hoi tather’a kingdom, her o\n birth place Besides, she 
was the fust Nationali-t lads of the front rank and rendered the great- 
est service ly levelling to the ground the vamtj and unjust domination 
of Kshatri^a kings of India in the great battle (ought at Ivurukshettra 
to destroy the atheism of Charvaka in person and theory 

The peeuliar eomple\ion and 1 haractenstics of the age represented 
m Draupadi made her the teal heroine of the great Epic of a later day, 
inspite ot her name not being found m its table of contents anywhere 
so as to justify herliconung the centre of attraction and interest in 
the great Epic over her marnage question Moral revolutions mislead 
men more than physical ones Wisdom and morality are the organic 
parents of the mental future Deeds and books are the means by which 
men have been able to work upon the world. Three things are very 
difficult to discover and to impart, firstly, distance hides the finer side 
of virtue and the black spots of vice in the past in the decorative 
paintings in the Epic , secondly, what is below and above the earth, and 
thirdly, w hat is God 

Living religion grows not by doctrines but by the narratives of the 
holy books The best religious doctrine is that taught by the lives 
of the different prophets with the sufferings and deaths of their followers 
Happiness dances, it seems, in childhood, the active bod} dances after 
the happ} soul, but in youth the earth is a beloved place full of childish 
remembrances, the feeling of indescribable strength and sweetness, 
the star of love flying over the blossoms of }oath to smile and sigh 
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in a golden horizon of infinite hope, of morning red round the rising 
sun But the mature man oi woman can In dancing only express the 
beauty of art, not themselves nor their own emotions Love would 
thus comfort itself in artistic forms lather than natural. Natuie sent 
man and woman the bridal dower of love Feelings come and go like 
the troops following a victory. Reasons change and affect the firm 
man more easily than women. Lightning passes through solid bodies 
better than the thin air. Mothers and wives are more devoted than 
fathers and husbands They make more sact ifices than men for then 
love. 

Woman is all heart she feels but does not see herself She seldom 
does anything with reason But .certainly an educated maiden like 
Uraupadi is a poetic flower of love in the dull world She is the dream 
picture of Holy Eden, her sufferings of life hei patriotic love and 
religion are very beautiful One must understand that the Epic charac- 
ters are not the representatives of the sham world, full of custom and 
having nothing of duty and sacrifice Drappadi and Yudhisthira 
belonged to the great world where nobility of soul, character, principles 
and patriotism are more valued than cut and dried rules of life They 
weie despisers of pleasures and examples of earnestness of purpose, 
who brought all things into life and ascended the throne of eternity 
Charms lie on the surface, glitter and produce vanity, but the excellence 
of morality leaves its possessors modest and lies beneath the surface 
Nature meant to make and made woman its masterpiece He who can 
disregard law is quite as powerful as he who is bound by no law, and 
such is also the case with a woman Wisdom is only in truth. He 
is the happiest man who can place the end of his life m connection 
with the beginning Yudhisthira and Draupadi came to the world with 
a certain mission in life which they fulfilled. He who does not think 
too much of himself is much more esteemed than he who does. In all 
times it is only individuals who labour to advance knowledge by their 
culture and examples and the ages are not responsible for the progress 
of virtue suppressing vice. “ The first and last thing which is required 
of genius,” says Goethe, “is the love of truth ” The author of the 
Great Epic lays down the principle when circumstances justify the 
telling of a he and it is considered virtuous or vice versa in Chapter 82, 
verses 16-17.* 

‘English Translation of the Mahabharafca, Adi Parva, Chapter LXXXII, page 123, 
verses 13-17 — “ It ia not sinful to apeak falsehood in the following five oases, 
namely in joke, in respect of -women, to be associated with, In marriage, in prospect of 
immediate death, and at the time of the loss of one’s whole fortune 0 king, it 13 
not true that he is fallen who does not speak out the truth when asked (for there 
are occasions when to speak falsehood is an act of piety"! The falsehood is sinful 
whnn one (harmful! object is to he accomplished ” 
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It is evident from the above quotation that the alleged political sub- 
terfuge wn-. resorted to m the report of Draupadi’s marriage with all 
the Pmdavis, u Inch was quite contrary to what had actual!} taken 
place Moral character carries with it the highest power of causing a 
thing to he believed It is held that virtue and vice are to be considered 
with the intention behind the act and not the act itself or its report 
Law is a mere pledge , it cannot make all good unless there is proper 
education and culture Nobility is created b} the morality due to 
education and manners not corrupted from infancy If the masses 
retrain from doing wrong from the mere fear of punishment, then sheer 
want will make them the worst beasL-> Virtue and vice depend upon 
education ami dis ( tplnic more than anything eLe Nobility is the virtue 
of a family It has verj little or no connection with birth at first, until 
a family gives proof of it in continuous succession Morality is nothing 
but a standard of temperate habits of life and discipline Men and 
women must have perception of good and evil 

A state has a distinct and important duty, like parents of a f irmly, 
to bring unit} among men of different inclinations, like children, by 
strict practice of discipline, education and rule, performing their legi- 
timate functions in co-operating for the general welfare instead of 
fighting for selfish end- It is quite natural for evcr>one to have an affec- 
tion for his own, but to have such a love in excess of what is legitimate 
is a vice In works of art the excellence lies in the workmanship, but 
virtuous deeds themselves show no such thing but the man or woman 
v ho is their author is extolled for his or her individual character He 
acts knowingly with deliberate choice and with fixed aim and principle 
so that his acts are equitable to all He does not assert his rights to 
the utmost but is willing to take something less, even though he may 
have law on his side It is for this that Yudhisthira asked for Pancha- 
grama, not five villages, but there was the significant, the sly hint 
against the Kurus Durjodhana and his friends realised the true 
implication of the word Panchugram (meaning control over the five 
senses) and were so annoyed with the home-thrust, that they feigned to 
take it in the literal sense and openly declared before the public as- 
sembly that not to speak of five villages not even the space held by a 
needle’s point would be given without warfare, and held consultation 
as to how to imprison Sn Krishna 

Mothers are foudei of their children than fathers, as mothers know 
the pam of bringing them forth and have knowledge of their own Good 
men s}tnpathise most with themselves in joy and sorrow for the same 
always gives them the same pam and joy. Animals hve m a state of 
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nature and in few things by custom, but man has to depend on something 
else called reason. 

In the eyes of a wise judge proofs of reasoning are of more value 
than eye-witnesses. Glory follows virtue as if it were its shadow 
The Hindus even now reate the names of virtuous Kunti and Draupadi, 
as the ideal mother and wife, to dispel the sins of domestic hfe. Not to 
prove what happened before one was born is always to be a child. The 
great poet Shakespeare said — 

“ If circumstances lead me, I will 2nd 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
■Within the centre ” 

(Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2 ) 

Nature has inspired man with a desire for seeing the truth Reason 
is the mistress and queen of all things Philosophy rose from the 
powers of mind. It roots out vice and prepares the mind to solve the 
great question of divinity There is no greater theatre for virtue than 
conscience Mind has comprehended the revolution of the earth , the 
complicated attractions and movements of planets and earth which make 
day and night, eclipse, ebb and flow Is it difficult for such a human 
intellect to find out the truth of Draupadi’s marriage ? It was realised 
by the revisers that it would be difficult to reconale the report of 
Draupadi’s marriage with the Pandavas and every attempt was made 
to explain it in different ways 

Apart from the all important serious aspects of the question of 
Draupadi's marriage there is something very comic in it Envy is the 
worst of all the ills of life. It is the base attendant of an impious soul 
Birth and death are equally mysterious, but mamage is not. Satire is 
the best enjoyment m marriage celebrations of the Hindu even now 
Everyone tries to raise a laugh to add enjoyment to the marriage as- 
sembly Many things were said without much thought other than to 
raise a laugh Even the great characters were not spared and the 
young and the old, even the mad rabble, repeat it. The report of the 
mamage of Draupadi with the five Pandavas was a sort of red rag 
to the mad bulls of disappointed princes, and nobody could object to 
it as the occasion was one for merry-making and jest The report went 
abroad and got a firm footing m the mind of the mob amidst the 
joyous festival 

“Satire’s my weapon, bub I’m too discreet 
To run amuck, and tilt at all I meet *’ (Pope 231, Latin) 

“The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gores to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name ” 

Shakesphabb 

* - (Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V , Scene I ) 



The tniiul charmed l>) faUc appear m< c-. refuses to admit the truth 
"Hu comic humour kupt tho world in a ro, 
tad Laughtor frightonud tollj more than La r ” 

Ridicule often cuts the Gordian Knot more effectively and better 
than severity of satire. 

Die epithet Ajataatru attached to the name of Yudhisthira has a 
talc to tell abotit the mveetiaca found in the great Epic against the 
grcit man The reasons are not far to seek 

‘W hon waheo u joined to ours thorn is giron forth [.otaonous and feculent 
msttor, os Ink from tho cuttle flsh *• 

The name \jateatru ua» borne by a powerful king of Benares and 
also by another king ot Magadba who became a concert to Buddhism. 
The king \jatsatru of Benares very anti-Brahmamcal, and the other 
king \jaLiatru had fora iken the Biahmamcal religion altogether. The 
Brahmins naturally had a great animu-, for the \jatiatru^, and in order 
to belittle \jatsatrus, it is no wonder if they introduced Draupadi’s 
five husbands episode, her dragging into the publrn assembly and the 
unseemly and shocking attempt to make her nude, ‘heir exile and their 
wanderings in the forest, to heap ridicule and contempt on this Ajatsat- 
ru, tn the hope tint the ignonuiices of one Ajatsatru would be visited 
upon all Ajatsatrus 

It is well-known that \ ajuuvalk^ a, who was instrumental in the 
dramatic revision, belonged to Mitlnla (Videha), and though Videhi 
Sita was exiled for a mere breath of suspicion for her being touched 
by Ravana, the dramatic revision makes Draupadi, not only touched, but 
dragged by the hair into the public hall and there attempted to be un- 
clothed and made nude The} also intended a hit against the Buddhist 
Ajatsatru b} making this Ajatsatru (Yudhistira) ha\e a common wife 
with Ins brothers like Buddhistic Tibetans who used to have a common 
wife for all the brot/iers 

These seeming!} divergent standards of chastity in the two Epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, bespeak different influences 
Benares, which was the place of Vyasa and was once the centre of 
Buddhistic influence, presented one standard of chastity, and Videha 
(Mithila), which was the centre of Yajnavalkya’s influence, presented 
a far stricter standard of chastity Sita for a mere breath of suspicion 
of alien touch was thought unfit to participate in the coronation of Rama, 
but Draupadi, though represented as the common wife of five husbands, 
was not in any way thought unfit to be crowned empress at Yudhistira’s 
coronation From all these it is abundantly clear that there were some 
mysterious influences at work behind this creation of the heroine of the 
• Plutarch (S X V page Jo5 C) “Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors,' 1 page 230 



dramatic Mahabharata, whereas the heroines of the original Mahabha- 
rata were Kunti and Gandhan, as set out in the Anukramamka, where 
the name of Draupadi does not occur 

The theory of transmigiation of souls, of which Yajnavalkya was the 
propounder, is also illustrated in both the Epics, m the Ramayana by 
Stta, who in her former life was Bedavati and in the Mahabharata by 
Draupadi, who in her former life was an austere worshipper of Siva 
and had got a boon from him to have Indra as her husband, and in her 
next life she became a worshipper of Sri Krishna. 

“The Brihadaranyaka Upaiusliad contains an interesting conversation, m which 
King Ajatsatru of Knci (Benares) instructs the Brahman, Balaki Gorgya, that Brahma 
is not the spirit (Purosho) which is in sun, moon, wind, and other natural phenomena, 
or even in the (waking) soul (Atman), but 13 either the dreaming soul, which is 
creative, assuming an> form at pleasure, or, iu the highest stage, the soul m dream- 
less sleep, for here all phenomena have disappeared This is the first and the last 
condition of Brahma, m which no world crista, all material existence being only 
(he phantasms of tbo dreaming world soul ” 

“Of somewhat similar purport is a passage of the Chhandogya (vui 7 — 12), where 
Prujapati is represented as teaching the nature of the Atman in three stages The 
soul in the body as reflected in a mirror or water is first identified with Brahma, 
then the dreaming soul, and, lastly, the soul in dreamless sleep 

“Eoiv generally accepted the pantheistic theory must have become by the time 
the disputations at the court of king Janaka took place, is indicated by the form in 
which questions are put Thus two different sages in the Brihadaranyaka (iu 4 5") 
successively ask VaJnavalkj a m the same words ‘Explain to us the Brahma which 
is manifest and not hidden, the Atman that dwells in everything ’• 

“With the doctrine that true knowledge led to supreme bliss by the absorption 
of the individual soul in Brahma went hand in hand the theory of transmigration 
(samoarah That theory is developed in the oldest Upamshads, it most have been 
firmly established by the time Buddhism arose, for Buddha accepted it without 
question. Its earliest form is found in the Satapatha Brahmana, where the notion 
of being bora again after death and dying repeatedly is coupled with that of retri- 
butions Thus it is here said that those who have correct knowledge and perform 
a certain sacrifice are born again after death for immortality, while those who have 
not such knowledge and do not perform this sacrifice are reborn again and again, 
becoming the prey of Death.'* • 

Yajnavalkya was one of the most important personages of India. 
He was a law giver, religious preceptor and performer of sacrifices of the 
famous kings Janaka and Yudhisthira. A gotra of that name was found 
among the Vasisthas.t He was identified with the Satapatha Jgrab- 
mana, Yoga system of philosophy, and with the important task of 
revising the Mahabharata The work of his uncle Vaisampayana was 
spoilt by him to demonstrate his theory of transmigration and he illus- 
trated it in Draupadi’s birth and marriage. 

* Professor A A Macdonell’s “Sanskrit Literature” pages 222-223 

+ Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition” page 237 
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1 hi. hull m Epics rcpic-iuit tint thur heroine-. Sita and Draupadi 
practised religious uisteritie. 111 their previous lives for ideal husbands 
I he so-called boons proved to lie veritable eurscs in their life-long 
Mirrorings It la quite evident from this tint it cannot but be a satire 
Whoever might be the uithor of the great Epic, lie f tiled to see that if a 
god, who had grai ted the boon, could not comprehend and grasp the 
real intention of his worshipper, then he would not be worthy of 
being called i real god The re[K»rt of Draup.idi’s marriage with five 
men brought vile calumny on her and what is worse still, one finds in 
the Epic that the definition o! 1 harlot is put in the mouth of Kunti as 
the wife of five husbands and it i> the self-same Kunti who gives definite 
direetion to the wise and virtuous Yudhisthira to make Draupadi the 
wile of the live Pandava brothers It can be read only as a satire and 
nothing else 

Nor is this ill Kunti was ealled upon to raise children through 
three gods and when she was pressed by her husband to do more, then 
she gave out the definition of a harlot and denounced Madri’s simul- 
taneous conneetions with two Asvvim kuinars The idea of high gods’ 
conneetioiis with the wives of king Pandu who retired to the forest to 
praetiso ascclieisin, is nothing less than a gross blasphemy It can 
only be either a satire or a high idea that when a husband should give 
up all conneetions With his wives they should think of God above, who 
would bless them with dutiful sons through their husbands by His 
divine dispensation The Epie says that the ro^al sage had connection 
with Madri before be retired from the world However, it must be said 
that “nothing improves by a translation except a bishop," as the well- 
known saying goes, so nothing improves by an improvement on a 1 
genuine original except where it was imperfect 

One cannot overlook the very significant fact that the numbers 
one, three, five, seven and nine were the marks of different ages of 
progress m the succeeding periods of ancient civilisation in India 
There was one God and one Veda in the beginning, then three, then 
five, then seven and the last number in the digits is nine, with which the 
nine planets were identified ruling the human destiny It is even now 
believed and followed that in order to undo the evil influences of 
planets they should be propitiated People observe the eclipses of the 
sun and moon with great religious fervour even now. The time when 
the revision of the Mahabharata took place seemed to have been when 
there was a fancy for the number five The worship of five gods still 
lingers to the present day in Hindu worship. 

The ancient idea of a Hindu wife worshipping her husband m the 
form of a god is found and is piously observed by a good wife even 
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now. Her husband is the only god before i good wife, and when that 
husband happens to lie i king he is worshipped in tiie five different 
terms ot a god. I Ins li is been reetted in the Sluuti P.irvi, Chapter 
LXVIII, verse 41. It appears tint live qualities and quantities weie 
t< en found necessary tor any pei feel foun of worship The vciy god 
Siva wJ o granted the boon to Driupadi was worslnppcd not in tiie 
usu ll form hut in the the limbs of Siva and is distinguished by the name 
of Pancln Kodar, a well-known shrine of India. It has been shown that 
five quihtics are necessary in 1 mail for sueccss, both in the material and 
in the spiritual world The true implication of five husbands seems to have 
been to represent to the woi Id the u ell-known account of the famous 
Nali-Pauminti, which is recited m the M ih ihharata. It was a Svayam- 
b ira form of m image am 1 five gods appeared before Damayanti in the 
firra of her lover N il 1, whom she wanted to have as her husband in 
preference to the gods She m ide the right selection and w as blessed 
by tnc fi\c gods with eight boons, and one unnot miss the important 
connection with the eight forms of Gayitri blessings in the marriage of 
t’ c famous ..ifc of Vi isth 1, Arnndli iti, who was said to have been 
translated to Heaven is a star to guide the 1 haste ladies of earth, which 
are connected with the name of Prupnla.* 

Draupadl got the blessings of the fnc gods like' Damayanti and was 
not ^pirated from her hu. bind on account of tin cruel line play but 
followed the Pand.iaas through their worst tri il The Pandavas stood 
united is one by her superior iiitclllgeiu c, self-i< rifit c and devotion 
to duty, if not the highest tact uni culture Hun enemies failed to 
separate them at the Dice II ill by all sorts of links and indignities. 
The old king wrongly understood the marriage of Draupadi, which is an 
instance of 1 dramatic stroke of great important e lie was abashed to 
find out Ins mistake that Dtauptdi w is not 111 tri led to Ins son Durjo- 
dliana hut to Yudlusthira Now he won Ik r and all the possessions of 
the king Yudliistlnr t, yet the man tpuious signs made the blind Dhnta- 
rastri offer boons to In r which might he read as the niarmgc gift after 
many years. Besides the old blind king after the end of the war was 
given an iron lihunn in place of real Bluma when he wanted to embrace 
lum The old man ciushed it and the stratagem saved Bhima All 
these are nothing but satire and dramatic scenes, cjmte incompatible 
with the serious literature of the ancient Epic of India 

Marriage was not merely a political or social bond of loyal families 
but it was an initiation and purification ceremony to enter the spiritual 
life to realise the divine love, the centre of univci sal love It was for 
this tnat the three gods showered sat red wnLcrs on the heads of the 
•Kolik-i I'urawt, Chapter XVIU, Vorsed, 118— IgQ 


married couple Vasiutin and Arundhati with the significant Drupada 
Gayitri incantations Kaliha Purana mentions tlie marriage of the great 
Ling Santanu with tlic daughter of Hinny agarhha in Cliapter LXXXII 
The beautiful features of the queen Amoglia excited the passion of the 
great Brahma and from his sweat flowed the river Brahmaputra, whose 
sacred water expiated the sin of matricide committed by Parasurama 
It would appear that the king Santanu was one of the earlier heroes of 
the Bharata Samhita and if the two accounts of the birth of Bhisma and 
Brahmaputra are read together along with the defeat of Parasurama at 
the hinds of Bhisma for the great wrong committed byhimatthe 
Svayambara ceremony of Amba, who was sought to be married against 
her own will to king Buhitrabirjy a, then it would appear that the Ling 
Santanu mentioned in the great Epic and the Kaliha Purana were 
identical It seems that Bhisma stood against Parasurama when he 
otTcred obstacles to the flow of the Ganges into King Santanu’s kingdom 
Santanu’s marriage with the Ganges mentioned in the Mahabharata is 
nothing but a piece of metaphor, as she presented the son to the king 
who was practising archery on the bank and the Ganges came to the 
king after her disappearance 

Bhisma was a novel creation of the great Epic as an emblem of 
sacrifice on the marriage altar of his father Santanu, and Draupadi was 
the female picture of sacrifice, the emblem of piety and devotion to the 
great wrongs of her father and husband in relation to the establishment 
of the idea of universal love in the marriage function in the presence of 
the great Sn Krishna, who initiated her 

The two Indian Epics present different pictures of marriage ceremo- 
nies Rama followed the example of King Dushamnta and went a step 
further King Dushamnta disowned the secret marriage with Sakuntala 
and acknowledged it when the voice from Heaven was heard by the 
assembly Rama exiled Sita even after the fire ordeal only to satisfy 
his subjects Pururava and Urvasi’s love gave rise to Alla Gita and 
Yajati Gatha and these raise the great question of ancient marriage from 
the very beginning, showing that it was a question of divine love and 
not earthly love “Desires never die. They are not satiated by 
indulgence By indulgence they flame up like the sacrificial fire with 
the combustible clarified butter poured into it ” This is the essence of 
Yajati Gatha. 

In the marriage of Kmg Santanu with Satyabati, Bhisma was made 
to give a pledge that he would not claim the throne for his son or him- 
self Bhisma, Drona, Knpa and Kripi were orphans who were brought 
up by the king and became great wamors of the day If they were not 
dismissed as fictitious characters merely introduced to develop the plot 
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with dramatic effect it a liter age, then it shows that marriage was 
reduced to the low level of political and social union for ambitions of 
life 01 ju>t to use m the estimation of the selfish world The marrigae 
of Di auptdi his no relation to it It is the opening scene of the great 
Cpic Sri Krishn i was to demonstrate the gi cat truth that marriage was 
the tlr-t and toreinosi initiation of holy, ichgious and spiritual life in 
contia-t with a mere social bond of self and selfish ends Diaupadi was 
united with the five senses of the human body to illumine the dead 
energy by love. It is the fire winch cooks the flesh and blood of carnality 
to prepare the nectar foi the heart to realise the divine love through the 
uimers ility of Panchajan 

Panchnjin literally means the live elements with which the crea- 
tion was made. They are repiescnted in the inert Purusha and the 
energ) of tlie treatoi is reflet ted in Prakriti in Samkhya philosophy 
The author of the dramatic edition of the great Epic presents the first 
thing of his creation m the union of Draupadi (Prahnti) with the 
Paudavas, the five elements (Purusha). Furthermore, it is said in Naya 
pmloiophj that one’s chariot was destroyed and another’s horse was 
burnt by fire and both of them were in great danger of being destroyed 
by the fire, but when they were united and joined one's horse with the 
c ir of tnc other they weic saved, this actually was demonstrated in the 
marriage of Draupadi. The homeless Pandavas aftci the lac house fire 
were discovered by Draupadi and were united to recover the lost 
hin4doms of Draupadi’s father and of the Pandavas Sri Krishna and 
the Brahman.as arc said to he the roots of the great Epic and the 
Pandavas appeared in the guise of Brahmanas and Sri Krishna upheld 
their cause. This is the prologue of the great Epic in the marriage of 
Draupadi. 

Sri Krishna is represented in Hindu mythology as having paid the 
tuition fee of Ins preceptor sage Sandipon by recovering his lost son 
from the possession of a devil by the name of Panchajan hiding in the 
deep ocean and assuming the form of a couch The conch made out of 
his bones adorned the hand of Sri Krishna and urns used as a warnine 
sound to the fighters of their impending danger on the great field of 
battle of Kurukshettra This paying of Sandipon’s tuition fee ty Sn 
Krishna by the recovery of his preceptor's son from the Asura 
Panchajan and the using his bones as the conch of divine love may be 
said to symbolise the devil’s taking possession of the fruit of earthly 
love or passion It is redeemed by the divine love of Sn Krishna and 
this Panchajanya conch of Sn Krishna heralded the marriage of 
Draupadi with Panchajan (five elements m the persons of the five 
Pandavas) which may be said to be an emblem of Panchajan or 
universal love m Draupadi's marriage, 

_ Jf 
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Her ui image represents both the spiritual and material side. So 
long i:> earthly pinion u the incentive to marriage, wrangling and feud 
go on is v. is ,ietu illy witnessed in the in id fight and thrashing between 
the suitors md tlie winners, the Brahmin Pandavus The marriage did 
not take pi iee until md unless Sri Krishna came forward blowing his 
well-known lonch dtilaiing the Pandaa is had won the girl lawfully, 
wliieh signifies that Di aupadi’s marriage v as a spiritual marriage and not 
an ordin uy one in hum in form J he blowing of a conch and wearing a 
brueletof lonchare found lingering yet as important tokens of a 
Wedding, although m image Ins bun stripped of much of its spiritual 
signifie nice is will as of all its romantic associations People now' 
seek the s inction of law and custom with all their technicalities more 
than the blessings of Heaven to their matrimonial union The bonds of 
matrimony arc now- worn more lightly than they were before, when 
women had more freedom and men had less authority over them, when 
there was no law to break the marriage bond to make another more 
convenient for enjo) mi nt It was not then a mere question of lojalty 
of a woman ton man and via, nwi or tlietr mutual affection and 
deaotion to their children It was then the relationship of sexes in the 
bond of unity on the basis of the moral, religious and spiritual training 
of Hindu soi let) It cemented tlie love and friendship among brothers 
and their wives and their children, which converted the Hindu home 
into the precint of Heaven 

Marital fidelity has been of infinitely varying standard It has 
been an exclusive question to bind husband and wife under severe 
penalty to be only sexually faithful to each other, or a question of a 
husband’s right to dispose of his wife and children in any way he likes 
Wife-lending was a form of hospitality An exchange of waves for 
prolonged periods is even now' a legalised custom among the Eskimos 
Pluto has denounced the exclusiveness of home in ancient Greece as 
vigorously as Mr Bernard Shaw does now Senecca said that noble 
women computed their years not by the calendar but by the number of 
husbands to whom they have read the drama of restoration The 
spiritual matrimony with which Draupadi and Yudhisthin were bound 
weathered man) a storm of life and presented to the world the strength 
and vigour of the blessing of the great Sn Krishna The Indian Epic 
is not a love lyric but preaches solemnly that matrimony is not a mere 
question of strict mutual faithful sexual relationship between man and 
woman, for its hero and heroine stand on quite a different plane, with a 
religious and spiritual atmosphere 

In ancient times there were numerous instances where marri- 
ages seem to have been connected with the tuition fee of thq 


preceptoi, ot the sutihu.il lee of the pcrlounei oi the gilt of alms 
to a gieat --ago who sought the hospitality ot a king. There is 
another signify ant fact connected with S.unkhachura's niainage 
and death Tulsi was the name of Samkhacliura's wife and she 
was a noted devotee of Sri Krishna The idea of chastity of 
tlie nnterial world may he analysed m the story of Samhhaclmra. 
He had worshipped the God Vishnu and was rewaided with a good 
wife eallcd Tulsi The Asiira Samkhaehura could not he killed 
on account of the piety and devotion of his wife At last, it is said, 
the Astira was killed when God appealed in l hs foim and disengaged 
Tulsi from her religious austerities Tulsi found out the fraud practised 
upon her and was going to curse the God when she was prevailed upon 
to follow her husband, which speaks of the cremation ceremony with 
which Draupadi was not identified Tile difference between a mateual 
and a spiritual niainage is shown in the marriages of Tulsi and 
Draupadi 

The ancient Hindu system of four stages of life is well-known. 
One cannot marry before completing his studies at the preceptor's 
house to his full satisfaction and on payment of Ins tuition fees 
Marriage has been the first entrance to worldly life The trial of edu- 
cation, conduct and charactei begins with it Natui ally, the opening 
scene of the great Epic cannot but be a marriage 

The Mahablnrata says that five Gods arc reflected in the body 
of a king and so is ideal Vudhistlura and his relation with Ins brothers, 
lie is one in five 

“ Nobody obey* tho king by taking him for a rnera man for ho 13 m 
sooth a groat God in ftv 0 forms according to difloront occ isiona Ilo becomes 
\goi 1/lro; Iditya isun), \fntyu (tloathy Vaishruvaua (Euvern) and luma (who 
presides ovor tho day of Judgment)” Muhabharatn, fahanti Parvs, Chapter LXV11I, 
\ora03 40 11 

Tho (ho functions of a htug aro as follows — Virtuo, enjoyment, wealth, 
lutolligonco ami friouds anil his (ho materials to mcroaso Ins dominions are 
forts, battlo, justico policy and welfare of Ins subjicts (llbli Shanti Pana, 
Chapter SCllt, \orcos li &. dll Knowledge, courago, cleverness, strength and pa 
tionco are man's natural friends and with tho Uolp of houses, precious metals, 
land, wife and friends tho wiso prosper (ilbh Shanti Parvn, verses 84-85, chap- 
ter CXiAll.) 

Everything was then thought glorified by its five-fold augmenta- 
tion, 1 e , Panchadevata (five gods) Panchapandavas (five pandavas), 
Panchayajna (five sacrifices), Punchabhuta (five elements) Pancha- 
prana (five vital airs of e\istence) Panchopachaia (five items or 
paraphernalia of worship), Punchapita (five fathers), Panchaputra (five 
sons), and Panchakanya (five daughters) The famous five daughters 
are Ahalya, Tara, Mandadan, Kunti and Draupadi, the recital of 
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HliOaC ii uiil-> ai i 'till revered uid hive effie icy in dispelling sins 
It must be slid t!i it tins fancy for the nuinher live h id something to do 
with the creation of the five husbands of Dnupadi The Indian idol of 
chastity, S ihitri or Sita, did not find a place in the names of the celebrat- 
ed five daughters of India i he Ramay ma account is quite clear that a 
Sita of gold is used in the horse sacrifice of Rama and the annotator of 
the Mahabhanta, Nilkantha, cited Sabitri as an example of the technical 
offence of violating the marriage laws of the day by choosing her own 
husband, even though it the request of her lather, ( Vnusasana Parva, 
Chapter \LV, verse g) by implication only, but the Bengali translation 
of the Mahabharata by the late Kahprosana Singlia mentioned the 
name of Sabitri openly 

It proves bey ond doubt that when the Pandavas flourished it was 
an age of a very advanced stage of Hindu society, of a very high 
standard of religious and spiritual upheaval Marriage was not a mere 
question of going round seven steps v ith Vedic incantations with all 
sorts of ceremonies The table of contents of the great Epic says that 
it assumed the position of the fifth Veda and heavier in weight than all 
the four Vedas put together It does not mention the name of Draupadi 
anywhere among the heroines The mention of the Drupada Gayitri 
tu the marriage blessings on Arundhati, the example of ideal chastity, 
might have some connection with the creation of a character like Drau- 
padi. No one knows what was the actual name of Draupadi as she is 
kno \n by a number of epithets only They were Jajnaseni, Panchah and 
Draupadi There is no such epithet which can justify her marriage 
with five husbands 


It of course requires no serious thought or argument to prove the 
fallacy of anything unprecedented and unheard of in the well-known 
laws and customs of Aryan civilisation One know-, no more about 
the marriage of five husbands than about the man in the moon It is 
quite possible that the Epic was revised in the days ot Buddhistic 
ascendancy in India for tms kind of marriage was only found 
among the Tibetian people Nowhere in the civilised world has 
such a marriage ever existed In spite of all sorts of attempts to 
obliterate the truth by converting the salient facts into the bone and 
flesh of a drama and a satire with flights of poetic imagination, the glo- 
rious and infallible marks of truth hall marked mthe ancient customs and 
laws of Indo-Aryan civilisation of that period as well as the vestiges of 
truth in the incidents of lives and accounts still remaining in the Epic 
stare at the interpolations as glaring instances of inconsistencies of the 
worst nature. They are given in Appendix A 
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The Hindu world has been enlivened with a picture of domestic 
happiness in the beautiful woods of India in consonance with the boun- 
ties of nature as against the luxuries of royalty The great author kept 
alive the simplicity of nature with the abstruse points of philosophy, 
morality and politics m the discussions in which the wise Yudhisthira 
and beautiful Draupadi were engaged Here the grandeur of the 
Mahabharata, its majesticity and charm of learned discussions with the 
wise sages of the day, who honoured the Pandavas by expressing sympa- 
thy and encouragement m their great trials of life, are made clear 
Draupadi is shown and painted with the task of reading lectures on the 
duties of a good woman, which made her so divinely beautiful and peer- 
less, so intelligent and resourceful, so dignified and majestic that she 
was idolised by the Pandavas from the lowest depths of degradation and 
slavery to which they had been reduced by the fateful dice play, to a 
queen of a Satyabhama's stamp and calibre, who was found fit to learn 
at her feet 

Draupadi’s mothers-in-law were spoken of as having sons pro- 
created on them by gods above The idea in its literal sense, that gods 
like Indra, Yama, Sun, etc , would stoop so low as to have actual connec- 
tions with the wives of earthly kings is an absurdity besides being a foul 
calumny. It could only mean that they were raised to the position of 
goddesses and were so cultured that even the great Vedic gods were 
anxious to have them The Svayambara form of the new type of marri- 
age tells a tale of its own 1 he peerless cultured ladies of India, as 
presented in the princesses of great royal families, were adored and 
received homage in the Svayambara ceremony of marriage from the five 
gods and great princes and kings of note 

Damayanti, Sita and Draupadi’s marriages illustrate the form of 
worship called Gyneolatory in Ancient India Women from the early 
Vedic days enjoyed fullhberty in every lespect and were honoured They 
wei e highly cultured ladies and heldm great esteem Gargi prepared 
notes for the Veda and openly challenged Yajnavalkya in the royal court 
of Janaka, and Sulava outdid the reputed royal sage Janaka, men- 
tioned in the great Epic, on the delicate question of Samkhya philosophy 
and the spiritual aspect of chastity Many examples of women holding 
their own in every sphere of life can be cited from the ancient litera- 
ture of India The questions of the wife of Yajnavalkya, Maitreyi, form 
the subject of discussion in the Upamshad with her husband on the crude 
questions of the spiritual domain of life There were well-known 
princesses of India like Ruktnmi and Subhadra, to possess whom the 
ideal god and man, Sn Krishna and Arjuna, fought, and they helped m 
the fight by the side of their lovers in the important task of charioteer- 
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It) ; Di 1 U|) uh w I, I pcruim il fountain of joy and love to the Pandavas 
in their uorst numeric,, -o inueh so tint the ideal mother Kunti speaks 
of her w hung more do ir to her than heroun soils for the* great 
ijU ililh itions uid leijuirenienta of Dr lupadi (Udyoga Parva) 

Diitipidi His dragged mod reehle^sly b> Dusshasana, the most 
uieked brother of Dur|odh in t r to expose her publicly to avenge if 
possible tile gie it insult the kurus suffered in their defeat at the hands 
ol tile P mil IV is, but Draup idi kept them at In} and released the Pan- 
<1 iv as from their shvery bj the m< i e questions of deceney and law 
uhieh exposed the misihievous inachimtioiis and foul play of the Kurus 
in aueh a lOiispieiious manner that the Mind Dhritarastra was roused 
from his stupor to u bite wash the whole thing b} asking her to take 
loons Irom him The 'iglit of had omens in the dice hall, when Drau- 
padiuas going to he insulted, speaks ot the ancient G^neolatory in 
India The poet Milton, inspired with Hindu thought, makes God 
question Adam if Eve was his god in this manner — 

‘Thu unman u h 'm thnu maila t to be mv help, 

\ml g ii ■< t mo aj tin perfo. t gift so gaoj 
so lit <o iicoptalde so divine 
Hut from her hand I i ould ■unpii t no ill 
V net u li it slit* did u li itor r in it-ijlf 
I lor doing seom d to ju-tifv the dot’d 
cdie g wo mo of th o troo, and I did oat 
lo uhoiuitho aO\ roign presonco thus replied 
ttusiliothj God that hor thou didst obey 
Coforo Llis voice’ or v aa she made tliv guide, 
v u[iorior or but equal that to her 
1h"u didst resign t la j manhoid, aud the place 
\\ herein In'd -ot theo ub wo her made of thee, 

Vnd tor t lice uh"oO porfoetion far oieell’d 
(for- in all real diguitj 7 adorn’d 
alio u indeed aud ljvolj to attrait 
llij loio, not thv subjoetiou, and lior gifts 
Worosueh as uador givernmout well seem’d 
Uusoomiuglj to bear rule, av hicli was thj part 
\ml parson, hadst thou known thjself anght ” 

(Paradise Lost, Book \) 

Examples are not wanting in the Mahabharata about Gyneolatory 
I he light between Blusma and Parasurania for Aniba is its best illustra- 
tion Draupadi was not only idolised by the Pandavas but by one of 
the heroines of the great Epic, Kunti Mothers-in-lavv as a rule do not 
find something in favour of their daughters-m-law, but in the case of 
Draupadi it is just the revere, as will appear from the Mahabharata 
l'lic conversation between Kunti and Sri Krishna in the great peace 
mission may be cited as an example of it Kunti says that she was 
stung more by the insult to Draupadi at the dice hall than the loss of 
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her son’s kingdom and everything else Kunti idolized Draupadi so 
much and had so exalted an opinion of her w lsdom, foresight and for- 
bearance, that in sending a message to her son Arjuna she thought it 
most important to advise him to follow the advice of Draupadi in all 
matters 

Bhima, who carried his head high before everybody else and v.ould 
not bend it before anyone in the world, as will appear from his admoni- 
tion to Yudhisthira in Bana Parva, his offering to fight a duel with Sri 
Krishna in the Dandi Parva and his snapping at Arjuna m the dice play 
hall, was found to be a meek lamb and m a worshipful attitude before 
Draupadi, and though other Pandavas meekly bore the gross insult to 
Draupadi at the dice play ball, he failed to i estrain his feeling of rage 
and openly took oaths to avenge the wrong by' killing Dusshasana and 
Durjodhana. What Hanumana is in the Ramayana Bhima is in the 
Mahabharata, and they are said to be sons of the god of Wind and thus 
brothers In the roamings and wanderings of the exile life, Bliinn 
offered to carry Draupadi on his shoulder when she became unable to 
walk Arjuna, while starting on his mission to learn and practise celes- 
tial weapons, saluted Draupadi and received her blessings like a junior , 
Nakul and Sahadev used to serve her m the mcnnl duties of kneeding 
her feet, etc. Nor can one overtook the most important event in the 
dice hall, when the Omnipotent God pronounced his wrathful condemna- 
tion through the evil omens and portents 

It may he said without any hesitation that Draupadi's unt\er-ul 
love was the guiding star of the Pand iv is, and in 1 itei days developed 
into the well-known Radlia worship of Sn Krishna Vttcr all, the 
declaration of Draupadi by her name and marriage with the live hus- 
bands in the five elements oflife are significant signs of \nncnt Indian 
Gyneolatory The example of Tilottama m the well-known story of t > 
Sunda and Upsunda fight and destruction makes the point ch ar< r 
Draupadi’s love and beauty were not in the natun of tl>. ravishing fla n 
of Tilottama or Sita The poetry behind the declaration ol 'his no. el 
mu nage may mean one thing, that all the Pind wis ucep'ed Dra >pa ii 
as the ministering angel of their hou-ehold uul i iptre 1 1 1 t ,ey ..ire 
united with the bright example of her umv er-al lo.e b "l.ei for all 
equally. They were as -uhsewient to her >.i'"e' sn} dir-ctio - as i 
husband generally is to his wife. 

Besides, stones arc found in the great Cp.c extolli, g i i 
thing the female virtue oi ehr-tity i id or o' le 1 i' e I ia‘u 
a proverb “ It is not i que's’ion of redecu a eri e o i- > lj j - a 
frightened look” Tie «’ory 1 1 o" rife's to va > -d ' „<:e 

when a sUeeessful Brahman cf rd j ces austcit ’es go. ' e u. a. t ; 



ligl't of 1 dt voted wif, rtlmu 1,0 (Utility he sought The religious 
mcndicint warned the lady of her conduct, u hereupon she (.racked 
cutting jokt s it his power of destroying i crane by the sight of his rage 
Flu ln.it" of the meiulu ant -» he id stood on end with admiration as to 
how sin had ( oine to know of it I*he inthor seeks to p-ovc that the 
poweia ot i eh mtity in i woman are in no way inferior to the Yoga 
system ot Iiultm phtio opliy and belittled it that the imprecations 
uul eurses t ill Hit 1 1 fon t!ie dutu 3 of domestic life, which a dutiful 
md t uthtul wile pert onus and whuh intuit her to the privilege of 
knowing everything I etn r thin a Yogi t.y Ins austerities and religious 
observances Tor mi it in uithor of the Indian Epic to clothe ideal Drau- 
padi with me obloipiy mil infamy of being the common wife of five per- 
sOiWj md that ilso brothers m the literal sense of the word, is an absur- 
dity which need not 1 c spelt out by elaborate arguments but is self- 
evident It would be paying a poor co nplnnent to the great author 
to think that, atter punting such a beautiful and ideal portrait of his 
heroine Draupidi, lie should besmirch it with the same brusli 

It is well-known that the heads of wise Lings like Yudhisthira 
and Raniach uulra wen raised w tch their ideal queens ove r millions of 
men and women is modi 1- of puty and lovt The Epic authors paint the 
deeds of monsters of power and prosperity in glowing terms to belittle 
such powers before their heroes and heroines Their followers laid 
down their lives on the religious battlefields to bring to justice the 
recusant rebels and resuscitate virtue, love and religion, the true attri- 
butes of Indian honour and glory, and were brought back to life agam 
or given everl istmg fame and rest in the region ot Heaven above 
The old traditions of the Deva and Vsura fight in the sacred Vedas, 
Puranas and Samhitas were followed in the Epics Naturally it is 
mischievous and playful to take these high characters of Sita and 
Draupadt at their face value without going deep into their real meaning 
and implications Sita and Draupadi of the two well known Indian 
Epics have never been the clay models of flesh and blood carried away 
by passions of lov e, but they have been w orshipped for ages in the heart of 
hearts of all enlightened people of the world in the spirit of divu e love 
which they demonstrate even now The incidents of these Epics and 
their ideals did not stagger or perplex the great sages and kings who 
had a hand m the making of these important books of religion — a tact 
which should not be lost sight of in judging characters like Sita and 
Draupadi The coterie of literary critics has been full of men like 
Goldsmith’s Village Schoolmaster, who would argue still, and they also 
to prove what is true in their contentions paint more vividly the 
ulterior motives behind them 
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The Indian Epics are not histories of an individual nation or 
country but of the religion of the Hindus in close relation with ancient 
glorious civilisation, and the leading spirits of the day and their res- 
pective influences, which shaped the destiny of India at large, are 
reflected in a glowing and vivid manner. The great historian Mr. 
Vincent Smith says — 

“Tho political history of India begins for an orthodox Hindu moro than threo 
thousand joars before the Christian era with the famous war waged on tho banks of 
the Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and tho sons of Pandu, as related m tho vast 
Epic known as the Mahabharata. The Epoch of Kali Yuga 3102 B C is usuallj ldoa 
tidod with the oraof Yudhisthira and the date of tho Mahabharata war ” 

It must be said after all that the time for revision of the Epics is 
long overdue, but this cannot be done without the revival of real Hindu- 
ism in India, which is fast disappearing under the all pervading influ- 
ences of Western education 


5S 



THE DIVINE LIGHT IN EPIC. 


Liter llurc throws light on the past One of the apostles of the 
Gospel of Revel itioiis s ml ‘1 lie Night is far spent and the Day is 
at Intul ' Without light e\ cry tiling is dark , no one can perceive what 
is beautiful md in irxcllou-. in the ere ition on the surface of the earth 
I lie piotid in in e iniiiit shine in iIil lu-Uic of wealth, in the elegance of 
dress md m the splendour ot cijuippage , the hero cannot show his 
prowess to ie<|Uire tame and success nor can the opinion or the 
mi ignntiou of the world be expressed in black and white But there 
is another light, fir more important and glouous than the ordinary 
one, which dtspl iys the rainbow m its various tints, the beauty of the 
1 tndscape in its true perspective, the feature of divinity in the glorious 
pictuie of the awakened birds’ hymn of praise to the celestial red 
morning glow on the blue mantle of the sky, the green field enlivened 
by flowers and veget ibles with bees humming and dancing wath 
appetite, passion and love The place where this light dwells is the 
fountain of truth, the human literature of the head and heart 

Light, it is said, is the gilt of God and cannot be the exclusive 
property of anyone God has given mental faculties to man alone to 
make use of the divine light if he cares to develop it No animal has 
the power of abstraction and concentration and of giving vent to its 
feelings or recording its experiences in language like man Animals 
have some instincts, senses and faculties like man, but they are not 
cipable ol progressive improvement, nor are they endowed with 
conscience Although they Ime memory, a sense of humour, gratitude, 
feelings of love and affection, they can seldom pierce the mystery of 
creation and realise the Creator through divine light and wisdom The 
morning light comes from the East and is lost in the West This is 
the divine dispensation and immutable truth 

Civilisation is the compound of good and evil and is the product 
of time Sociability is inherent in the nature of man Circumstances 
rule the weak but the w lse use them as instruments to work out their 
ends Affliction has a tendency to sober the mind, and to touch and 
soften the heart The two great sources of good conduct are meekness 
to bear injuries and bounty in relieving necessities India can boast of 
these in full measui e even now These are the two great characteristic 
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assets of Indians which mast show that they were not in India as 
invaders or travellers. All men in their primitive state found 
impregnable the natural barriers of India [experience and humility 
teach modesty and fear, on v.hich, as the hymns of the Veda, declare, 
health of mind depends, and not the enjoyment of luxury or abuse of 
the senses Every society in the earliest ->tate confuted of two cix/'Ci 
of men — industrial and active members of society and the experienced, 
who were the guiding stars of the industrial section and were honoured 
and esteemed. This is the origin of £ne Aryan and non-Aryan division 
of the Hindu race, described In the Veda as De/u? and A->ura', 
respectively The appellations of Daityas, Danava , Radthaxa.,, 
Pisnacs, Sudras and non- Aryans were mere ! j term? of reproach to make 
people try and r eacn a nigher standard of life m Aryan ci rih-atioti. 
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The Vcdic scholar Weber gives his views about Knshru-Dvaipa- 
yma, VyisVs identification with the authorship of Brahma Sutra and 
Vyasa Bad irayana, as follows — 

"Thu Vyn<a ought really to Iju Montl/lod with Vyasa Badarayaua, though this 
appoarsti rao nt lout very probibl** • Tho Kplc poetry boloags to two distinct 
groups, m, this Itlhasa— I’urans and tho h'avyas Thu Bamayana belongs to the 
Kavya group aud tho author Valmiki is ono of tho teachers of Taittiriya-PraUsakhya, 
nnd Vyasa that of Taittiriya Vranyalcat* * * § 

Vyiaa and Valmiki were not known in the literary world so much 
as the authors of these hooks as they were of the Epics All credit is 
due to the researches of Western scholar;,, who brought to light this 
important fact Yet they could not reach any satisfactory solution as 
to the time and authorship of the Epics nor could they discover the 
original Epics as they were in the time of the original authors Dr 
Hopkins says — 

“In fact, tho greater hpic, as it stands to day, is so heterogeneous that only the 
moat uuhiatorical typo of mind could viow ail this hoap of good aud rubbish as the 
product of one uniform soureo buch a thoory has indeed actually been suggested, 
but it was too fantastic to And aupport and has wakened only a passing interest 
To turn from tho finished produLt to tho origin of these two poems, which arose 
far apart but oudod in tho samo Iitorary onnronment, of tho source of the Bamayana 
there is little to say, for it is attributed as definitely and regularly to Valmiki as 
is tho Jhneid to Virgil, whom the Hindu author preceded by several centuries how 
tradition ascribes tho great hpie also, that is, tho Mahobharata (which means tho 
groat Uharata story and so may bo called simply the Bharata), to a certain Vyasa 
but this Vya3a is a very shadowy person to whom is ascribed also the arrangement 
of tho Vodas and other works, bu namo meaniag morely arranger or disposer ’ J 

The same writer admits that 

“Vyasa, tho Epic author and his rival Valmiki, are now gods in some parts of 
India, as are tho heroes of thoir poems who have many shrines and thousands of 
worshippers. Finally, the ghosts of ‘good’ women Satis are regarded as 'new 
dlvanitios’ to cito tho expression of tho Abbe Dubois, who at the end of the eighteenth 
century saw some of those unhappy gods in the mokwgj Krishna is a byname 
of Vyasa, tho author of the hpic (in so far as the arranger of the mass may be called 
author) who, though not identified with Krishna as Supreme God, Is himself 
divine, aud is described a3 the unborn (that is, the eternal) aud ancient one the only 
son of God born of a virgin, very part virgin, very part (anca)ofGod (Albh. xii, 350, 
4,5, 51) II “ 

All these statements are very interesting, coming as they J do from 
an European scholar ot great repute, but be should have seen as an 
unprejudiced scholar what his learned predecessors said about Vyasa 

* Professor Weber’s “History of Indian Literature” page 243 

t Professor Weber a “History of Indian Literature” pages 191 and 185 

$ Dr Hopkins’ “ India Old and New,” pages 88 and 69 

§ Dr Hopkins’ “Jlndia Old and New,” pages 103-104. 

5 Dr Hopkins’ “ India Old apd New,” page 159 
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and hiS mother. The learned Weber m his note on his book “ History 
of Indian Literature" says — 

“Vyasa’s mother, Satyavati, ia called Salankayanaja, and Panlnl himself 
Salanki , the Salankayanas are ranked as Brahmanas among the Vahiks m the 
Calcutta Scholium to Pan v 3 114 (bhashyenu yyokhyatam) " * 

He should have seen that it is stated in the Mahabharata 
by the father of Vyasa, Parasara himself, that his son was born out 
of the boon of Siva. He should have seen that Vyasa and Valmiki 
were appearing in the scenes of the Mahabharata and the Purana 
as contemporary men. He should have explained why these authors 
were given the privilege of ascending to a position of divinity and 
immortality, as he said. They were Vedic scholars of very great lepute 
and got the divine light and inspiration to compose the Epics, which were 
the scriptures of the Hindus The Western scholars, who took so much 
trouble and spent their energy in studying Eastern languages and Vedas, 
Upanishads, Aranyaka, Sutras and Epics, are not blessed with the same 
divine light of Heaven to find out truth and discover the authors and 
their aims The Epics are not histories It is clearly said in the table 
of contents of the Mahabharata that the mystery behind the writing of 
Vyasa is so very difficult that even the master of literature, the son of 
Siva, ^ e., Ganesha, took time to understand what he was writing at the 
dictation of Vyasa Ganesha is said to be the remover of obstacles and 
rides on the mouse, the great enemy of books 

Veda and sacrifice, syllables and speech, work and duty, morality and 
conscience, concentration and meditation and soul and spirit are the 
mediums through which the ancient Indians lived, moved, and had their 
being, to see the divine light of Heaven They were not worshippers 
of any man or beast, angel or apostle, son or father, Sun or Fire The 
quotations of Professor Wilson’s Vishnu Purana will serve to explain — 

“Omkara Is Vishnu tbs mighty, the substance of the then Vedas, the lord of 
speech, and by its enunciation those Hakshnsas are destroyed The Sun is the 
principle part ol Vishnu and light is his immutable essence, the active mani- 
festation. of which is esmted by the mystic syllable ‘OH ’ Light effused by the 
utterance of Omkara becomes radiant, and burns up entirely the Eakshasas called 
Mandehas ” t 

The name of the chief Queen of Havana is given as Mandodan 
and the name of the great Iksbaku king is mentioned as Mandhata 
Then the seven horses of the Sun's car are interpreted as follows — 
“ The seven horses of the Sun’s car are the metres of the Vedas, 
Gayatri, Vnpati, Ushnih, Jayatz, Tnshtub, Amishtub and Panktn ” 

* Professor A. Weber's “ The History of Indian Literature," page 90-(lOl) 
l 1 ootnote 

+ Professor Wilson’s “The Vishnu Parana” page 222, Book VIII, Chapter VHI, 
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Flic speculation of the cosmogonic hymns of the Rig Veda is the 
starting point of the evolution of Hindu religious divine thought, 
which led to the concept ol a PuruMn-Visvakarma to the lay, 
I linnjag irbln to the vah int, Prajapati to tne sacrificera, and Soul to 
the wise K lpila to play the passive part of a spectator aroused from his 
slumber of rest by the primeval matter (Pr-krm) undergoing successive 
st iges of development 

In the Rig Veda the light between Bntta and Indra is recited as 
well .as in Taittnya SaminLa It establishes the importance of the 
1 uttriy i books as recording incidents of a very early Vedic period 
and not after tint of Yajnavalk} i, as was wrongly interpreted by 
Western scholars. The learned Professor Max Muller interpreted the 
b utlc of Bruta and Indra as the principal subject of the early mythology 
with which the Ar^an forefathers saw the divine light 

"I look upon tho sun-rise and sumot, on tho daily return of day and night, on 
tho buttlo hot icon light and darkucss, on tho whole solar drama in all its details 
that Is acted oiury day, oiory month, every vear, in Heaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of oarli my thologi 1 consider that the very idea of divine powers 
sprang from tho wonderment with which the forefathers of the Aryan family stared 
at thu bright fdova) lowers that came and went no one know whence or whither, 
that novor failed, never faded never died, and wore called immortal Clouds, 
storms, ruins, lightning and thunder, wore spectacles, but above all others impressed 
the imagination of the early \ryans and busied it most in finding terrestrial objects 
to compare with their ovor varying aspect " • 

"Nature in her twofold aspect of daily change, morning and 
evening, light and darkness — aspects which may expand with those of 
spring and winter, life and death, nay even of good and evil” The 
English Rig Veda translation by the learned Professor will convince of 
the mysticism of the name of the wife of Kasyapa, Aditya, whom, 
Pargiter found non-Arjan 

“Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is m reality the earliest name invented to 
oxpress tho Infinite, not the Infinite as the Tesult of a long process of abstract 
roasomng. hut tho visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, the endless expanse, 
beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky ” t 

In the Rig Veda the hymn on the Sun (ist Mandala, 50 Sukta) 
is addressed as the divine light before the race of Gods and the 
commentator Savan interpreted Sun as the God Paramatma The Sun 
has two mythological twin sons, Asvini Kumars, by Saranyu, the 
daughter of Visvakarma The twins are supposed to be the physicians 
of the gods, who received oblations at the sacrifices through the good 

•Max Muller ‘ Sciomeof Language,” lfc>32, Vol II, pages 5 Go, 566 
t Professor Max Muller’s Rig Veda (translation) Yol I (1800), page 236 
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offices of -i go Cyivun mil Ins father-inlaw King Sarjati, referred 
to m Vedic hymns, 1st Mandala, 51 Sukta In the same Sukta, Indra 
is addressed as he who, by killing Britt t, raised the Sun in the sky 
to be the observed of all observers lie biought fortli ram for sage 
Angir.a ami Am os well He used Ins thunder to save the saerificcr 
md hle-scd the *>ige Bun ula with wealth and food. The annotator 
Sayan gives two meanings of Gotn, as he who brought ram 01 who 
di-covered the stolen eows. Without Arany iks, without Upanishads, 
without Epics truth eould not he expl lined It was Ninda who first con- 
ceived the idea of preparing the Bli inta Samhita, the souice of the two 
HpiCs the Ramajani and the M 1I1 ibh irat 1. This is clearly mentioned 
in tl’e \ir ly ana section ol the M iliabh ir ita, which makes the eonnection 
with Naray ana Upmislnd ete., mentioned m the quotation before 

Tint \ y es 1 ard \ ilmihi belonged to the same time is clear from 
instances in the M ihabharata as being present at important assemblies, 
also mentioned in Deln Bhagabata, one of the iStli Buranas of the 
Hindus* In tlic Debt Bhug ib U 1 it is sud that by the grace of 
Narvyam through the worship of barnsvvati, V llmiki, Vyasa, Bhrigu 
ai d brih ispati saa the divine light of knowledge and wrote their works 
of instruction to the world. Blnradwaja is mentioned as a pupil of 
V tliniki and the s ime Blnradwaja appears in the Mahabharata in a 
discourse with bhrigu as his preceptor 

This synchronizes the question of time. Besides, in the Pratis- 
khyan Sutras of Black Vajus, \ almiki and Bharadwaja arc mentioned 
in the lut of teachers t 

The Bharata Samhita consisted of aecounts of Gods and Asuras 
and tile teachings of Sanatakumar, Narudn, Narnyana, Bhrigu, Bharad- 
w.qa and the ancient Ksh itny a teachings Inndcd down from Santanu 
in the discourses of various old kings and priests and in the advice of 
Blnsma to Yudinsthira, which was first compiled by Vyasa and subse- 
quently enlarged at the instance of Janmcjoy 1 I and later on by Yajna 
valkya and others In the old pioneer days of Ancient India finding 
one’s way through life was a very difficult problem Many roads con- 
verged to one point, but not by a straight path How shall one find 
his way to the right trail of life and avoid the wrong ones ? To show 
life's correct patli was the great task before the Epic writers of India 
and they did it by vivid examples, so that a traveller of the earth 
might not come back to the place wherefrom he began his first journey 
without reaching the goal of bliss and eternity. The great Western poet 
Shakcbpearc said — 

Hold Wing ilmt.i, Canto IX, Olmjitor V 
t t'rof Woliuc's History of Indian, Litoratura, page l(K! 
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"ill that livoi man dlo 

Paning through 'iaturo to Uorulty . ’> * 

“Tli to' i 41 rlnity tlut jliapoi our omls 
l*>ugli ho v tliota hunt vo will ’*(■ 

Hut Milton mui, "Out of our evil seek to bring forth good " 
\\ coteru Sanskrit scholars like Max Muller etc , ascribed the origin of 
Divine light to Butt i S unhari of the Veda and the Bharata Samhita, 
hut that u 10 not tlie true interpretation The great Webern scholars 
should have seen tlut the Eastern \ edie hymn-makers and sacnficers 
speak of three lights rather than one light of morning The Sun and 
the Moon w ere made the progenitors of distinct races by the Epic 
authors and Furans There n ere ten Gotras in the ten Apnsuktas of 
Rk Samhita intended originally each for members of a different Gotra 
The Lightstonia (Jy otistoma), Constoma (Gostoma) and Life-stoma 
(Ayustoma) are the three lights or stomas conducive to 'Hindu scriptu- 
ral Heaven’. By the first the man on earth is firmly established, by the 
second the gods drove the Asuras away and by the third the gods took 
possession (Ayuvata) of the Asuras 

The ancient deities and sages of India arc mythical. Purans give 
a long list of their pupils and descendants, but the founders of the 
families cannot be traced in chronological order The Epics disclose 
their identities Even the learned Pargiter is confused — 

“The eorhost timo at which a real Angirosa Buhl is alleged to have existed was 
m the reign of Uarischaudra of Ajodhja whou Ajigarta sold hia son Sunoshepa aa 
a lacrlflcml victim instead of Kobita, and Ayasa officiated aa a priest at the cere- 
mony "t 

There was but one Angiras, the progenitor of the family who 
described the shrines of India in the Annusasana Parva, Chapter XXV, 
which speaks of the ancient geography of India and lastly that the 
people went to the Himalayas, the abode of the gods and sages, to 
engage themselves in religious meditation in order to catch a glimpse of 
divine light and to throw off the transient mortal coil there There 
is a discourse in the Mahabharata in 85th Chapter, Annusasana Parva of 
how the sacrifices were offered through fire and how the animal ere* 
atlon — animate and inanimate — was made And, what is more, it gives 
the interesting mystery of the god-fathers of sage Bhngu, Angira and 
Kabi etc., and their descendants, who were all born out of sacrifices but 
not by the fiat of will This the European scholars have not perhaps 
noticed. 

The relevant portion of the translation of the texts will be of 
interest. It will prove the worthlessness of all so rts of accusations 

* Hamlet Act 1, Scene 2 t Act V Scene 3 

t Prof. Pargiter’s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 219 



i p u Rndra Indra and Bnhaspati, Bhngu and others about 
Against It wxl l also show that the aim of the 

A Oo, . -«* ,o His creation One 
can feel H.s presence but cannot see Hun with the materia! eye as an 

object. There is purpose m God's creation and the earth is not a place 

to satisfy one's ambitions and senses only The mere intercourse 
between male and female does not bring forth children. They were 
sought by prayers and sacrifices with the true explanation given ior 
their necessity The gods and sages were not so many products of 
nature but they fulfilled certain functions of creation. Fire is the true 
origin of creation and it is in every element and without it even the gods 
cannot bring forth children. Fire helped Indra in killing Bntta and in 
the case of Tarakassura the same help was sought, but fire hid 
himself and a game of hide and seek followed The frog, elephant, and 
parrot helped the gods to find where fire was hiding and were cursed 
by the fire, one after the other. It was in volcano, submarine fire and 
in the branches of trees which cause wild fire This truth of existence of 
fire-animals enlightened gods The gods were then so ignorant that 
even animal instincts show the divine light which the gods did not 
possess. This is the important part of the work of the Epic which could 
not be done by Vedas and Vedangas, which adore the gods and sages so 
much m their hymns 

Vashishtha said —“Formerly I also heard this history, O Hama, called. Brahma 
darshana, about the achievement of the Grandfather Brahman who is at one with the 
Supreme Soul To a sacrifice performed formerly by that formost of gods, vu , 
the Lord of Itudra, 0 yon of great power, who on that occasion had assumed the 
form of Varuaa, there came the ascetics and all the celestials headed by Agni 
Brahman was pouring libations on the fire While thus engaged, the Grandfather 
became worked up with desire As soon as the seed came out, he took it up with 
the sacrificial ladle and poured it as a libation of clarified batter, 0 delighter of the 
Bhrigus, with the necessary Mantras, on the burning fire. Pram that seed, Brah« 
man of great power caused the four orders of creatures to come into being That 
seed of the Grandfather was endued with the thres qualities of Goodness, Darkness, 
and Ignorance Prom that element in it, which represented the quality of Good- 
ness, sprang all mobile creatures gifted with the principle of action Prom the 
element of Ignorance In it, sprang all immobile creatures Th> quality of Goodness, 
however, which lived m that seed, entered both kinds of existence. That quality 
of Goodness is of the nature of Light It is eternal and of it is unending Space In 
alltiie creatures the quality of Goodness is present and is at one with that light 
which shows what is nght and what is wrong When the seel of Brahman was 
thus poured as a lihataon on that sacnflcial fire, there came from it, 0 powerful one 
three bemgs into existence They were three male persons, gifted with bodies 
that partook of the nature of the circumstances from which they respectively ori- 
ginated. One arose first from the fire (called Bhnk) and hence he passed by the 
name of Bhngu A second came from the burning charcoals and heuee he passed by 

e name o grraB The third originated from a heap of extinguished charcoals and 

59 
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ho pvisod by Uio in nil or Km I Hint boon ilroidj Saul that Un first came out 
witli Unim i isiuing from Ills body and bunco lio vas i alltd Bhrigu From tho rays 
of tho svcrifluvl flro.riglniled an< thor inlledaRlarichi Firm Mariclu (afterwards) 
ijiruig Knjlij vpi It Ins Icon already Jiidthatfrom tho (burning) charcoals ori 
Kliiitc<l \ngirnj Hm dvv irf hi hu callul \ nlil hilly as origin ited from the blades 
of hti.hngru.o spread im in tli .t saeruko F rum iliu luuu blades of kusv grasi, 0 
you of gtu.t povv o. , originated Uri From the islios of tho tiro originated tho 
twice born littliK, tu.thu \ aikliau ishas, oiiiluud with peiiaicos and givon to \edic 
learning and all of cxiollout quaiitio« horn the eyes of Vgni ongi rated tho tmn 
V shiv i ns unduud with gr it beauty \t !a«t from his car->, originated tho I’rajapatis 
Tho lliahu originated from tho porci of t,m a body From hia sweat originated 
thhainlaa, and from fill str n 0 tli origin uod MmJ Therefore \gm has been aaid 
to bo al 1 tho celestials in ins mdividu ll self, by liisbis endued with \ edic learning 
guided by tho authority of the \edaa The pieecu of wood that keep alive the 
llamuj of \gni aro coundeTi d aa the iloaths The juiLOs tb fuol yields form the 
1 ortuigliti The liver of \gm is called the Day and Night, and hia fierce light is 
eollud tf o Muhurtai I liu lnood of V„nt is considered a-< tlio -ourceo/the Rudras 
F roru bis blood < rigniatcd th, g dd IiUed celestials called tho Maitradevatas From 
his smoLo originated tlio \ aam From his flames originated the Itudras os also the 
(twelve) Adity as of great utfulgeneo The I’lanets ann Constella'ions and other 
stars that bale bcou set m their respective orbits in tlie shy are considered as the 
(buruing)cliareoals of \gni Thollrst Creator of the universe declared Agm to be 
Supremo Brahina and F-turnal, aud the giver of all desires This is, indeed, a 
myatory 


‘After all tho.o birtha hud tuLon ]Iaie Vahadeva who had assumed the form 
of Aaruna(for hia sacrifice) aud who had 1 arana for his soul, said —‘This excellent 
beriflco is mini 1 am tho Grahapati in it Tho three beings that first originated 
from the sacrificial firo are mine Forsooth, thev should be considered as my children 
Know this, yo god who ran„o through tho shios They are fruits of this Sacrifice 
* \gm said — ‘lheso children have originated from my limbs They have all depended 
upon mo as tho cause of thoic being They should, therefore ho considered as my 
children Mahadava in tho form of Varuna has erred in this matter ’ \fter this, 
tho Mas tor of all the worlds tho Grandfather of all creatures, rm. Brahman, then 
■mid — These cluldreu uro mine ’ The seed which 1 poured upon the sacrificial fire 
was mine I am tho performer of this raenfieo 1 poured on the sacrificial fire, 
tho eood thatcame eiutof myself Do who has planted the seed always enjoys the 
fruit lho principal cause of these births is my seed The celestials went to the 
Grandfather and having bowed tlinr heads to him and joined their hands in respect, 
they said to him - * U1 of us, 0 illustrious one, and the entire universe of mobile and 
immobile creatures, are your offspring, 0 sire, let Agm of burning flames, and the 
illustrious and powerful Muhadeva who lias, for this sacrifice, assumed the form of 
Varuna, havo their w lab 

“At these words, although bora of Brahman, the powerful Mahadeva in the 
form of Varuna, the king of all aquatic creatures received the first-born one, nr , 
Blirigu effulgent as the Sun, as his own child The Grandfather then intended 
that Angiros should become the son of Agm Knowing the truth, the Grandfather 
then took havi us his own son Busy with procreating creatures for peopling the 
bartb, Bhrigu, who is considered as a l’rajaputi, thence came to be called asA aruua’s 
offspring Gifted with every prosperity. Angirss passed as the offspring of Agm, and 
the celebrated Kuvi came to be known os the child of Brahman himself Bhrigu 
and Angiras, who had originated from the fire and the charcoals of Agm respectively, 
became tho proereatora of extensive races aud tribes m the world. Indeed these 
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three, ru , Bhrigu and Angiras and Kavi, considered aa Prajapati, are the progenitors 
of many races and tribes All are the children of these three 

“Know this, 0 powerful hero Bhrigu begot seven sons all of whom became equal 
to him m merits and qualities Their names are Chyavana, Vujrashirshan, Suchi Urva, 
Shukro, that giver of boons Vibhu and Savana These are the seven They are child- 
ren of Bhrigu and are hence BhaTgavas They are also called Yarunas on account 
of their ancestor Bhrigu having been adopted by Mahadeva in the form of Varuna 
You belong to the race of Bhrigu Angiras begot eight sons The> also are known 
as Yarunas Their names are Vrihaspati, Utathya, Payasya Shanti, Dhira, Virupa, 
Samvarta, and Sudhanwan the eighth These eight aro considered also as the child- 
ren of Agni Freed from every evil, they aTe devoted to knowledge only The sous 
of Kavi, who wa3 adopted by Brahman himself, are also known as Yarunas Eight 
In number all of them became progenitors of races and tribos Auspicious by nature, 
they all knew Brahe a The names of the eight sons of Kavi are Kavi, Kavyu, 
Dhrishnu, Ushanas endued with great intelligence, Bhrigu, Viraja, Kashi andUgra 
knowing every duty These are the eight sons of Kavi By thorn the whole world 
has been peopled They are all called Prajapatis, and they have procreated many 
offspring Thus, 0 chief of Bhrigu’s race has the whole world been peopled with 
the children of Angiras, and Kavi and Bhrigu The powerful and Supreme Lord, 
Mahadeva in the form of Varuna which he had assumed for his sacrifice had first, 
0 learned Brahmana, adopted both Kavi and Angiras Hence, these two are con- 
sidered as of Varuna After that the eater of sacrificial libations, m: , the god of fire, 
adopted Angiras Hence all the children of Angiras are known as belonging to the 
race of Agni. 

-‘The Grandfather Brahman was formerly propitiated by all the deities who 
said to him, ‘Let these lords of the universe save ns all Let all of them become 
progenitors of offspring Let all of them become endued with peaunce3 Through 
your favour, let all these resoue the world Let them become procrentora and 
extenders of races and tribes and let them increase your power Let all of them 
become thorough masters of the Vedas and let them be performers of great deeds 
Let all of them be friends to the divine cause Indeed, let all of them become gifted 
with auspiciousness Let them become founders of extonsivo races and tribes and 
let all of them be great Rishis Let all of them be gifted with great penances and 
let all of them be devoted to high celibacy All of ns, as also all these, are your 
offspring, 0 you of great power You, O Grandfather, are the Creator of both the 
celestials and the Brahmanas llariehi is your first offspring All these also 
that are called BhaTgavna are your progeny Looking at this fact, 0 Grandfather, 
we shall all help and support one another All these shall, thus multiply their progeny 
and establish yonr self at the beginning of each sson after the universal destruction ’ 
Thus addressed by them. Brahman, the grandfather of all the worlds, said to them, — 
So be it 1 lam pleased with yon all 1— Having said so to the celestials, he proceeded to 
the plaoe he had come from This is what took place in days of Yore in that sacrifice 
of the great Mahadeva, that foremost one of all the celestials, m the beginning of 
creation, when he for the purposes of his sacrifice had assumed the form of Varuna 
Agni is Brahman He is Pashnpati He is Sarva He is Budra He is Projap vtt 
It is well known that gold is the offspring of Agni ” * 

All these are nothing less than miracles No one witnessed the 
acts of creation The presumed laws and the miracles uio e\Ktl> on 
the same level There is nothing to prove that wl nt cannot lie aciom- 

* Professor M N Dutt’s “A prose English transl itton of tlu» Mahabharata ” 
Auftushasana Parva, Chapter LXXXV, pages 186— ISO. Stokas ST— H(. 



plhlicl by nun cm he done by the Creator Himself if He wishes to do 
jo to iiiomph ib Hi*, end Du. u->t. of the miracle is to manifest the divine 
[Hjocr of the Creator .ig mist the law of nature It is designed to con- 
demn tlte scepticism of unbelievers by diroet proof of extraordinary things 
whieh ire nut capable of bung done by anyone else but tne Creator 
I lun icll Mo science or ktio v ledge can comprehend or explain its causes. 
1 he u ^ e of tlic miracle is to manifest the divine power and wisdom, to 
confirm the futh of the God’s devoted apostles and followers There is 
i 111 1 r it le in every book, of religion of the world and men like Locke, 
Clietham, Newton and a host of other learned men bebved them and 
w rote on the subject 

Faith trtates God, hjmns follow The Vedic hymn-makers saw the 
light of Heaven in the Rainbow in the skj in the hymn of Indra* In 
this h>inn the \suras Britta and Samhara are referred to as being 
killed b} Him It mentions the seven colours in the Rainbow and the 
seven rivers of India The divine light comes from the rays of the 
sun, the* colours of the Rainbo \, wisdom of patriarchs, sages and sounds 
of voice, which are all seven Fire is represented as a horse, as it is 
in the Mahabharata Pousya Parva There are two hymns on the horse 
in the Rig Veda (Mandala I, 162 and 163 Suktas) In the hymn of 
the Rig Veda, 2nd Mandala, 3S Sukta, on the sun, the reference of weav- 
ing girls day and night is made exactly as is found by Utamka in 
Pousya Parva *1 his proves the study of the Rig Veda by him. This 
is the divine light which the Rig Veda throws and is reflected in the 
Epic Mahabharati The Veda is said to have come from the mouth of 
the flames of the fire and received the name of Jataveda and, what 
is more, it is in the stornac-h of every living animal which digests the 
food it takes and that is another cause of that name of the fire 

The fire seems to be the chief creative principle It is only reason- 
able that when force of will is combined with the principle of energy 
the principle of creation begins in the sacrifice. The parents sacrifice 
their ow n interests for the sake of their children There is a sort of 
fire which consumes their own self-interest although the son is bom in 
the flames of passion Wish is the father of the son, and the sacrifice 
demonstrates the creative principle on earth But wheD, beguiled by 
selfish love of sway, parents contend with sons, they fight. The infatuat- 
ed fool disowns the author of the creation and feels no compunc- 
tion in killing dear ones for the sake of possession of the earth In the 
case of the Heavenly Father, who is not seen like earthly parents, 
there seems to be no obligation on the part of men, who revolt 

* Itipj Veda 2nd mandalaj 12 
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easily without any rhyme or reason when anything stands in their 
way. 

A man’s heart devises his own way God is far above all 
that is earthly. He neither instigates anybody to commit any sin or 
crime nor does he punish any tiansgressor himself with his own hands 
The hardening of heart and mind follow when theie is no check. The 
work of blind passion creates enormities of crime which give courage 
to the weak to combine and rise against the powerful. The cruel per- 
secutions of a tyrant create a soit of horror against the perpetrator 
and the crime in the minds of people — which the human punishment 
of law cannot do. This is the purpose of the Indian Epics, ins,, to 
teach by example to shun the wicked and to emulate the good The 
intelligence of a cultured people can invent more powerful weapons than 
the boon of God Brahma or the sacrifice. Sacrifice is not only the 
origin of creation in Hindu mythology but of granting boons to the 
Asuras, who performed it by all sorts of penances for that purpose. 

Both the Asuras and the Devas indulged in the sacrifices and 
received boons Brahma is sacrifice and it is he who always gave the 
boons to the great Asuras When their persecutions became very 
great and unbearable, the Devas, headed by Brahma (sacrifice) approach- 
ed Vishnu or Narayana to save creation from the exactions of the 
powerful tyrants. The powerful Ravana, Kartavirja-Arjuna, etc., were 
all killed by Rama and Parasurama, a man and a sage, through the 
divine dispensation which is nothing less than a miracle. The vast 
army of Demons after all were defeated by an army of gorillas and 
monkeys, the thousand hands of Kartavirja-Arjuna could not resist the 
power of two arms with an axe. This is the symbol of the power of 
God before the imagery of human power. The mere numerical strength 
of an army and the good generalship of well-known conquerors fail to 
accomplish even trifling things against the Will of the Omnipotent 
Father 

The Epic conception of God is not that of the hymn-maker of the 
Vedas or of the learned sages of the Upanishad Philosophy, Aranyaka, 
etc , or the performer of the Vedic rites or sacrifices, but it is that of one 
meditative God Narayana who combined the Hindu trinity of gods and 
Vedas into one syllable, "Om," which is sufficient for the purpose of 
meditation and concentration of mind to hold communion with God 
above and the soul within. 

The spirit of God is not discerned by every man. The majority of 
men are wholly blind with passion and selfishness Science and philo- 
sophy seek the truth, culture knowledge realise it when found, but 
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the soul of the man only tan fed, it awakened, the communication and 
relation of the soul in the universe in common within hur No fear 
or terror of thunder can deter or blind the soul holding communion with 
the absolute soul of the vast universe It confer^ such a strength as 
will conquer cvcrytmng before it, however hard and difficult A miracle 
lb performed by Him at ever) instance The great sage, who was 
reputed to have swallowed the ocean, could not kill Ravana but advised 
Rama to do it lie was then far too advanced to think of playing the 
demonstr itor in the moral physical laboratory of the world 

One cannot get into the very heart-life of even a beloved and inti- 
mate friend and relation but one can touch and feel the most delicate 
omniscient Being with every thought, motion and desire He catches 
minutely and accurately everything that is in the soul of His beloved 
devotee— this is the Divine light! What joy, peace and victory dwell 
in the heart of one whose troubles, worries and fears are all dissolved 
in the great ocean of Heavenly love and faith, where ev ery thing is but 
infinite and everla-ting joy, peace and victory God’s angels have 
charge of those who have faith in Him and there were the seven apostles 
in the different cycles of time who were not ordinary mortals, the 
patriarchs of ancient Hindu Society that their births and spans of bfe 
would be like that of ordinary mortals. 

Even now in India there are thousands of Yogis residing in the cold 
icy mountains of the Himalayas living for two or three centuries in the 
same state on the summits, which scientific men with all their modern 
appliances have repeatedly failed to do Instances are not wanting of 
their performing wonderful feats which cannot even be dreamt of by 
ordinary mortals There are instances of Yogis living many days 
beneath the surface of the earth or under water without being dead or 
decomposed, or even sick The Epics demonstrate by their various 
examples of glorious kings and wise priests that the world’s applause is 
a fleeting dream. The mighty kings of matchless prowess and sov- 
ereignity who traced their lineages to the Sun and the Moon now only 
linger in the hardly believed tales. 

It is certain that the instinct of honour which is fostered in the 
breast of man is strongly appealed to when one is conscious of being 
nobly or heavenly born This is the idea of the heaven-bom sons con- 
nected with sacrifices and deities Bhisma, who pays the debt of duty, 
has a right to relate his experiences The arduous penances that have 
been practised by him obstructing fate for countless years drew the 
attention of the age as a marvel and invested him with the name of 
Debabrata, dying at will. By reading or hearing the Epics people 
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realise the fate of ambition, selfishness and glory, so that these may not 
influence them to do wrongs, especially when all will perish like their 
predecessors, the glorious accounts of whose actual accomplishments are 
now mere nursery tales Such is the fate of ambitton and glory m the 
earth below The infatuated fool who calls the earth his own and fights 
for it, should see the results of the past in the fates of the heaven-born 
heroes 

One must realise that it is not worthy to waste energy and life for 
the possession of wealth or gratification of the senses, but one must try 
to conquer self and think of sacrificing one’s own pleasures of the senses 
for the amelioration of suffering humanity This is the gospel of divine 
light that the Epics preach to the world The Epics, if rightly under- 
stood, are not sectarian books of religion as the Western scholars took 
them to be The attribute of God Narayana in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata in tne persons of Rama and Krishna against Parasurama 
and Balarama, who are called the incarnations of Vishnu, if rightly 
understood, will mean not only cultured men of divine energy and 
intellect, but will also speak of the difference between the Vedic ideal of 
Vishnu and his incarnation In the hymn of the Rig Veda it is clearly 
stated by the commentator to be so m the case of the two great Pandava 
heroes, Bhima and Aquna, whose godfathers were Wind and Indra. 

Happiness springs from the act The mam purpose of life is action 
and not quality Though manners spring from men's qualities, their 
happiness and misery depend on their own actions. God is not in any 
way responsible for this as He has given free will to man Nobility is 
the virtue of a family of honourable descent and is in all nations greatly 
esteemed. Masses are led by fear. Poverty is transparent; riches 
are but a cloak for ills Man is made of body, soul and spirit. It is 
good for a man to die before he has done anything worthy of death. 
He who commits no crime requires no law It is not the counsel but 
the speaker’s worth which gives weight to his speech It is for this 
reason heaven’s lignt descended from the mouth of the God Narayana 
himself to Narada, the divine minstrel, first in the Bharata Sam- 
hita, the source of the two Epics of India. Evil counsel is swift 
in its march and the majority of men are wicked as they have not the 
enjoyment of virtuous conduct To make them feel the effects of 
virtue and vice, not by their own experience but by the fates of others, 
is wholesome and necessary This is the task of the Indian Epics 

In the Epics the mention of law, customs, usages, and their growth 
and changes, give the world the vision of right and wrong with the 
change of time and ideals The various examples and vicissitudes of 
life of various contending parties of Devas and Asuras, kings and priests, 
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Of ’ll! Iii-.tiiiri Rama, Kunti, Sita and 
nt up 1 tlii f>) Vcdic sacrifices and 
"i t < I nnl N'arach, Bhngu, Sukra, 
ii v • u - HI t ( tpiia 
i i dt cm td in the opening stanzas 
v i- i i fc, |>if, but a Samhita, a Purana, 
'**> J 1 1 non! politnal and religious 

i Km mna, on the other hand, is a 
n ir, 1 1< T it"t i' aUo a clear mention 


Inngirdf 'inilgr'xth f e c h ,t mo I'd aid it onto that neither 

I , ic x\ n d volxj x l i j 1 1 1 1 in It', •»' don ’\ 'f tho oht'r The liter llamarana implies 
tho With V Inrat t u 'h> a r Wiht l, iiriii rtvognires the i amarana of ValmLki. 
It ii n >t then i quo ti in f i l 4 »!uru s '{ inti >n I at xnlt »f the length tee may go 
in 4 | anting *„ I > ig 1 of in> t ’.ore w 1 anx allusion to \ alraihi a Ramayana, the 
lino vf the g oit l- pi tho -11 it tin 0 "f t lio Ithinti Kithi 13 reoognued in ilindn 
literature, xlul » the 1 I’t'st 1 Iditi n n the groit Fpi r> fars to \almiht himself 

II a min « h > n t » that n "ho n ilroidx farn'us, lacastegriam hhansyati, 

xui 1 " * — 1 " Lot' eu tin »' oxtreuiox lie-* the hamaxana. The itamayana 

re gmzx'S I ill 1 mo] a x 1 i- 111 ii lent h< "> and knurs Kurus and Panchalas and 
tin toxin f liii'tui i[ ur (it r.' It Tl e st r\ f Pmdiis the gi«t of the present 
t pii is prosuii) ihlx (north 1 t he -t ir\ of Kama the former ererrwhere recognir 

mg tho latter as in an unit tile We must therefore on these data make the 

fullnx mg distim lion- 1 The storx x*f liama is older than the story of the 
I’andu' l The I’indu st rx ha' al sorbed the Bharati Katha ( 3 ) The Bharati 
Kitha h dder thin ' ilmiki s j oem t There is hirdli a field m which Vyasa and 
\ ilmiki do 11 it ex.h-1 the same words Genera! desenptire epithets and phrases that 
paint the effect of grief and anger or the appearance of city and forest; the 
ospo t of battlo and attitude of warriors with short characterisation of weapons 
and steeds are all as frequent as the mass of similes found in both Epics la the 
same words In the last category, identical similes are drawn from gods, men, 
animals and physical phenomena tgain both poets as shown abore, use the same 
phrases of speech as tho\ do also of muses, and of the course of time , and finally 
there are many didactic vorsos almost or quite tho same in both .Epics. In the 
hat of parallels given elsewhere I hare incorporated su b examples as I hare noticed 
of identical or nearh identic al phrases and rerses ’’s . 

• hirst hook, Chapter 99 , \ erse W, Mbh 

t Dr Hopkins’ "The Great Epic ol India," page 59 

* Dr Hopkins’ “The Great Indian Epic page 64 

3 Dr llopkins "The Great Indian Epio ’’ page 71 
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The number oi Slokas m the Bit u at a S unhit i oi the Mali xbhat ata 
of ^4000 Slob u coincides with the number of Slokas ot the Ramayana. 
L‘rofe=sor Weber's Views are a» follows — 

* thuaUegoru.il form o£ the it nmy ini uirUmly indmiton, a priori, that 
thu poem u liter than tho Mar-part of tho Mahihharati , mil wo might fair y 
assume, further, tint the historical omuls upon which tho two worU aro rospoctholy 
haied stand to ea.h othor in a similar relation."* 

The whole of the 7th book Utt ir ikinda Ramayana md all the 
episodes in the first book of Ramayana contain mention of Narayana 
as the God divine, a-, u is m the M ilnblnrata One very important 
fict is that Ultarmi Cliarita represents tile Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana and not what Weston scholars found to be the original 
Ramayana (the first six books). 

Western scholars ail thought that the Mainbiiai ata i elated to the 
battle of Kurukshcttra and to the Pandavas or P.mcluUs and Kurus, 
the two fighuug factors of India The Lpic-, the Mahabiiarata and 
the Ramayana, however, were not the iceounl of battles of conquering 
heroes but a series of levelations in a connected link of instruction 
to the world with the mythology of the Dcvas and Asuras and 
the spiritual ami moral instructions in the diseouises of great men 
of the past It was not a drama or K.ivya in the beginning but an 
entertaining piece of literature, meant as a sort of mstiuction at the 
ro\al sacrifices on the distinct days of a sacrifice to distinct classes of 
people or on a distinct subject The Bharata Samluta is the first Epic 
of India, sung by Nnradn in honour of Naiayana after the Vedic 
period In Kadamban, Narada's daughter is said to have followed the 
line of the father 

The Sanskrit literature, Kavya and Drama, of later date than the 
Epic, give better ideas of things of the past than the fertile imaginations 
of the cultured scholars, who tried to establish connection between the 
West and the East by all sorts of theory and dogma The parallelism 
might be found striking and clear, but not always justifying a bold and 
sweeping conclusion The people of India were never punished for the 
fault of their king, as happened in Egypt The cruel persecutions of a 
tyrant, described in the Epic, create a sort of disgust and horror against 
the crimes he practised Bnttasura and Ravana are called a Dasyu and 
a demon, respectively The enormities they practised served the purpose 
of awakening a revulsion against them by prompting the soul within. 
This cannot be produced by law, punishment or wai This is the im- 
portant function of the ancient Epic, to bring into life and operation the 

* froiesaoc WoUer’a “ History o£ Indian Literature," page 192 
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dormant fi ulti. ■. of < oilmen. c md energies of the miss The genera) 
dcj.rivity u» tin. hiirtnn mind uul ^propensity to do wrong to others 
ire evident, Flic n Kuril man doc-. not inhale the breath of God 
ordinarily I Ik po. t Milton sing — 

'* * *** iiin'Vuii. o that a ( a veil 
II ul a b uj > i g tho a (r >n kn > ung ill uu g ino 

daitiialdin a i ul nativ a rig/ita )aaaon, 

\nd honour from alnut thorn naked Juft 
Tofjiultj jhamo (Tur-uiuj But 1\ lol 

I h ,’i< ' a i * Dr l i> as < hi. ate the mass, in the progi ess of time The 

111 wi ! its ni B iii to t ii i pic The Ramayana speaks of Rama and 
^ UIM 11 toe war tlie lilies of Rama were beasts of the forest 
in <di ' 1 ) u< s and Raaana’s brother, who was good and wise Both 
t n Lpi s r. ,i t it 's a nkiiya in j Yog a philosophy and instances are not 
win in, of .oh, sag< s and jnojs kings being translated to heaven, 
earth and mle.nal regions o, transformed into beasts for any omissions 
or . o i"W is a b) iu -o r ne re Lonstrue tion of the Vedic religion 

on t’n b i-t of in mini ~ti« t t ury is the work of time All gods are 

deriv. i t'o t , in. i j r_v of ^-eat nt i Drama is the outcome of the 

r< ve .n pail to t it v .[ -■ at e dead ani the performance was 

m. ant to „t ittt y ' e A i.l lh \ ,-> I x, a- damned This tells on the 
miss imagination mon t i in myt ,i i_, cbi It is consequently a victory 
on one side and death on t te ot mr 

Ever) oie i na^me. ot 1 er- haopa and is anxious to exchange his own 
state with t itirs Religion reversed this eorruptionof mind born of lazy 
habits This ate ot things i' niore or less due to youthful excursions 
of the sens, without restraint, \\1 ich eulturt and education alone can 
confer Knowledge alone . in sober down the self-sufficiency and 
presumption ot mm Ex i npies better than precepts educate man an 
i hanging the In' its of t n n ass I B norame induces one to follow the 
occupation in which one is born and bred and one’s vision is 
circumscribed and narrowed down One is afraid to move out of the rut 
fms narrow state of things the Ramayana depicts when Rama killed a 
Sudra for practising Yoga, but no such thing is found in the Maha- 
bharata This speaks of the age of the Ramayana, if the story is not an 
interpolation 

However, Epic poetry stands at the head of the old Sanskrit 
literature and is divided into two distinct groups Purana and Kavya. 
The Yajur Veda is distinguished by the White and Black schools, contain- 
ing as it does the formulae for the entire sacrificial ceremonials except 
Soma sacrifice. In the Aranyaka of the White Yajur Asvala is men- 
tioned as the Hotar of Janaka, the king of Videha, and his Sutra is 
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called Asvalayana Sutra. Saunaka is said to have destroyed Ins own 
Sutra in favour of his pupil Asvala. Theic are numerous examples of 
the Ayana at the end of the Author's name, viz ; Saundilayana, Latayana, 
Salankayana, Badarayana, Kalyajana, etc. Tins gives a clue to 
the time of the Ramayana's composition if not the name of the author 
himself The Ramayana, at the end of the table of contents of the first 
six books, is clearly mentioned as Ravana Badha Kavya and not 
Ramacarita, as is mentioned m the Mahabharata by Bhaigava and by 
Valnukt himself m Uttarakanda, S4 Canto 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana gives the installation of Rama and 
Ins Asvamcdha sacrifice with the true incidents and Ins character 
fully depicted, which brought tears to the eyes of Rama’s brother. 
It will be seen that Jaimim Bharat a relates only Yudhistlnra's 
great Asvamcdha sacrifice and the Asvamcdha Parva It in fact 
describes the character of the Pandavas and their enemies m rela- 
tion to virtue and vice The fall of the Pasupat cult and rise of the 
Narayana cult is the aim of the Bharata Samlnta In the Brahmana of 
the White Yajus and Annusasana Parva, Tandya is mentioned as a 
teacher of the Pasupat cult and Ravana was his follower Vyasa and 
Parasara belonged to the Pasupat cult, though descended from Vasistha. 
It was wh<*n Siva could not remove the affliction of separation from his 
son Suka, and Siva’s boon of seeing the spectre of Ins departed son was 
all the more unbearable, that Vyasa sought Narada’s help and was 
relieved Narada’s lesson to Vyasa’s son made lum ascend to heaven in 
person Vyasa was eventually immortalised as being the author of the 
Mahabharata His impartial and successful exposition of the Narayana 
cult made the world believe him to be an incarnation of Narayana. 
Benares was the centre of the Pasupat cult and there Vyasa’s followers 
established the Narayana Murti, now worshipped as Adikesbaba, and 
Vyasa was idolised at the Palace Ghat of the Maharajah of Benares at 
Ramnagore, where people even now worship him 

In Uttarakanda it is said that the brother of Rama visited Cyavana 
and Valmiki They were not different men but had different names in 
different places according to the changes in the modes of life Cyavana 
was practising Yoga when anthills grew round him Sarjati’s daughter 
opened his eyes by striking them with a stick or her hairpin out of curi- 
ousity when she accompanied her father’s hunting expedition. To 
relieve the king’s equippages of an attack of disease by the curse of 
the sage, the king had to marry his daughter to the sage This trans- 
gression on the part of Cyavana made him leave the place of his 
religious practices It was when an incident having a close resemb- 
lance tp this past experience occurred that he uttered the first Sloka in 



penitence mil grief— winch was the ncuclcus of the Ramayana. He 
not only utilised the warning Imiisclf hut wanted to leave a lasting 
n truing to the world behind him m the immortal drama Ravana-Badha 
k.ivyi or tlic Rimtyini, not to wa>te energy over the gratification 
ot the -ell .c. like It iv in i, who became so great a tyrant by the boon of 
Brahm i or o lerttiec 

It iv in t livt d t long life, enjoyed all that the earth, wealth and the 
go U i ottld give, yet he ' as not happy and satisfied His desire grew 
more mil more H< cnvnd the happiness of the exiled Rama in the 
[Wssession of his l» lovi d and devoted wife, Sita, in the forest Ravana, 
with a thous ind hi uni. , of the world, found himself poorer without 
Siti is his own The great author of the Ramayana Kavya wanted to 
prove that the mere possession of wealth, all the requisites of enjoyment 
and sovereignty ot the world cannot make a man happy in the true 
sense of the word Dramatists like Bhahabhuti followed Valmiki to 
enrich tlie tondermost part of tlic human heart left untouched by him 
Others follov cd 10 test the fidelity of Sita by placing the false severed 
head of her lord btfore her as killed by Ravana; but even that did not 
sueieed The more the tvrint \ is foiled in his attempt to seduce her 
the more miserable he grew, in-gutc of the array of beauties he had 
collected and enjoyed in his long reign It was for this that Ravana 
was already killed with sorrow before being killed by' the arrow of 
Rama The uirso of Rama stood in the way of Ravana’s having his 
desire by Using force It is clearly stated in the Uttarahanda that Sita 
was looked ifter like a mother during her captivity (Canto 4 6, verse 54) 
Rama hallowed Sita by the fire ordeal, yet the calumny touched the 
pure Sita and for this Rama proved to the world that unhappy is the 
head that wears a crown, as he cannot please everybody 

The two Epics stand on different footings altogether, the Maha- 
bharata is so vast and varied that its strata cannot be dealt with pro- 
perly by the short mention of a few relevant points 

“That the whole people should be taught and trained 
3o ahall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place , and genuine piety descend 
Like an inheritance from ago to age ” 

— W0BD3WOSTH 




and rujl ’ ,lc ,(llo,1 t'- irrespective of evil consequences. It was the result 
of not being schooled properly 

None can forc-.cc that the good pursued is not an evil in disguise 
Phis the Epic describes in Rama leaving Sita to hunt a golden deer in 
the woods, Yudliistlnra being blind to the mischievous machinations of 
the Kurui and playing dice at the Kuru Court on an invitation and stak- 
ing tnd losing everything there It i s a tax on greatness It is con- 
comitant with greatness, just as satires and invectives formed the 
ciscntial parts of Roman triumphs along with the anJics below which 
the victorious army passed in glory with a chain of prisoners of war. 
Jealousy and suspicion are the outcomes of selfish enjoyments and 
passion is the root of all earthly troubles and miseries There are 
characters regarded as the special features of human and divine love 
Universal love cannot be realised without attaining the state to which 
Yudhistlur i arose and which Draupadi administered 

Sri Kushna 

The earthly scenes which make the relations of this world so sweet 
and loving are really dear and memorable In actual life very pro- 
found relations are often perpetuated in memory The preceptor or 
the parents who interweave their influence with the daily routine 
of existence can hardly be forgotten To observe him, imitate him 
and love lain was the best means of consecrating his connection In 
every age a man of intelligence must guide the masses All great men 
came out of darkness w about knowing their future Time is so sure 
a destroyer that anything rescued from its dissolving touch is looked 
upon in the light of a trophy One gazes upon the religion of one’s 
forefathers with its history and philosophy, its growth and advancement 
which have rivettcd the attention of the greatest scholars of the world, 
with a feeling of great reverence The inherent grandeur of the philosophy 
of love and religion is imbedded in the life and history of Sn Krishna 
The poetry of many unrivalled geniuses, the sublimity and majesty of 
their conceptions, have attracted the attention and admiration of many 
ages and enriched their literature with new- angles of vision Brilliant 
men shine like the lustre of lightning which dispels the clouds that 
obscure the sun behind them 

Love is the creative principle in the material world It is a divine 
attribute Matter is sublime and beautiful w’hen it is significant of 
mind, t.e , where pleasure is subordinated to the moral purposes of one’s 
being Death is the only reality in life to beasts and human beings 
who are engrossed in the enjoyments of polishing their manners and 
disguising their faults instead of reforming the heart by following in the 
footsteps of great men or glorious sages. Jt is quite easy for men apd 
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women to screen themselves from the penalty of human laws, but there 
were no such false bemgs in Ancient India Not only men and women 
but even their Vedic gods gladly revealed then sms and shameful 
conducts and performed penances or made expiations. Ancient Hindu 
Laws were not made to punish evil transgressors, but Epics and Puranas 
describe the people’s self-imposed punishments for their trivial and 
technical ollences It was for this that kings often overlooked such 
transgressions which, at a later age, came to be construed as meaning 
that the Brahmans were exempt from punishment When resentment 
against sin and conception was recognised to be legal, the great deeds 
of men in the lofty chronicles of bygone days were used by great poets 
and rhapsodists to present to the world the ideas and theory of ancient 
chivalry, honour, virtue and religion, and the great ideal man, Nara or 
Narayana, was worshipped not in the sacrifices of Vedic formulae but 
in the heart of hearts of India for his unique character of wisdom, 
learning, observances, love, humanity and heroism. 

When the conception of a philosophic godhead of Narayana was 
not easily realised and understood by men, Sri Krishna was found to 
be just the suitable God for the purpose. Sri Krishna is not an image 
of meekness nor does he represent the submissive love of Jesus Christ 
What is there in the nature of a loving infant that breathes of heavenly 
simplicity and love ? Its trustfulness makes a child hide its face m 
the breast of its parent and clasp its little arms around her neck. Com- 
monness of enjoyment is the secret of brotherly love This is the law 
of evolution of the divine purpose m the history of creation and religion 
The theology of love is the logical complement of the theology of fear 
A child does not hesitate for a moment to trust everyone in the love of 
God who has made every creature on earth mutually trustful and 
dependent upon mutual labour. Every one trusts himself and his dear 
ones to the laws and organisations Dangers, injustices, asperities and 
uncertainties all disappear before the God-illuminated trust The law 
of trust permeates the animal kingdom and faith rules the human heart 
Faith and want are the first requisites to put the mind in a fit state to 
receive spiritual help from above The material world claims but a 
tacit submission. The spirit of God, growing with divinity, would be 
impervious to the love of wealth and power 

Love alone gives the power of perception of all spiritual realities. 
Prayer, sacrifice or worship without true love, either to an abstraction 
or to an idol of flesh and blood, cannot make one realise the love of 
God or make one advance a step forward in the spiritual domain. Prayer 
without love and knowledge is nothing less than a farce. Faith and 
love are the essence of effective prayer. Self-knowledge is the first 
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slopping '.tone to know Judge of God foe devotee must be eager to 
knon wh it an. toe ittnbiitc, ol God md where He is The eter- 
ii il Go l i. not to bo realised in the u ay i man or a woman 
thmh of one mothci m the pursuit of selfish love and motive- 
l he Indian I, pie demoii-ii 1 1 e -> tile ways of God and man and 
tluir i min d rel ition n in the sphere ol life ind existence and nothing 
•d ,u ll the tt nt h he iu!tl f Si i Krishna is neither a redeemer 
liheChiiit noi 1 philo-opher Jibe Kapiia, nor a prophet in the true 
sen-e ot the word i It is the min of aetion and s pint showing 
the world the powi r of untv t rsal love in the material, religious and 
spiritual world Hi is not a pi ntiser of Vcdic sacrifices nor the pro- 
pound! r of any r< lignm or theory of philosophy, as aimed at in Gita and 
Upmishul, Vedant i anil Samkhya 

Geometrieal truths are discovered through axioms and postulates 
aim scientific discoveries a-c made through observation and knowledge, 
but historical facts are elucidated through progressive civilisation, cus- 
toms, in timers and religion Philosophy and theology are the outcome 
of culture and devotion. Die Yoga system gives prominence to appli- 
cation, hut Samkhya devotes itscli to analysis and close connection and 
Vedanta and all other philosophies are mere developments of Yoga and 
Sainkhya philosophies Lpic literature makes the dry subjects of all 
these philosophies and theology interesting and attractive by examples 
md scrutiny, making due observations for cleanng up difficult questions 
Ancient Tndia was independent and each man and woman was also 
The duty did not come to be realised by the primitive male or female 
Necessity required certain things to be observed for their very existence 
One must eat, drink and sleep Nature wants it and not God It must 
have struck the great author of the Samkhya philosophy wffien he said 
the creation depended more upon nature than upon God Nature makes 
one feel the need and then supplies it Observation and intelligence 
guide one to utilise everything Nature provides and improves upon it 
The bird makes its nest and feeds its young Animals and birds have 
instincts and some have intelligence Domesticated animals display 
more aptitude for it 

Man owes everything to his brain or intention Christians believe 
that God created man after Ins own image, but the Hindus do not 
Hindus think that between God and man there can be very little resem- 
blance One man is dependent upon another, but God is not He is 
omnipotent and his son is equally so He is above all human concep- 
tion There can be no attribute or likeness which can convey His 
greatness to any human creation He, who says 1 1 know Him,’ is as 
ignorant as one who says ‘ I know Him not' This is the finding of the 



authors of Upanishads of Ancient India As regards theology, there can 
' be theory, but Hindus believe in the practice of such a theory Sara- 
khya and other philosophies exult in high thinking and plain living, but 
do not demonstrate the truth behind them. It remained a masonic 
secret till it was discovered through human love how to realise divine 
love It is not the poet’s imagination or the philosopher’s stone or 
wise man’s saying, but it is the response of the heart within and the 
heart without in the midst of the unknown which rules the universe It 
is not concentration of mind by Yoga , it is something much higher 
than that It is not the blind faith of a believer in the prophets of God 
or His son , it is the reciprocation of feelings between humanity and 
divinity It is not the sacrifice to gam some end or service or propitia- 
tion, but the ultimate happiness in realising the greatness of God in His 
universal love displayed in creation 

The services of parents to their children are as unselfish as those of 
God above Is it Nature or God who provides milk in the breast of a 
mother before she gives birth to her child ? What makes a man run to 
help a man in difficulty or in the grief of death without even his calling 
for help ? In flood and fire even the sick forget their maladies and get 
strength to be of service to suffering humanity The presence of God 
and His goodwill one can find — this is called unselfish love, as when one 
swims and nsks one’s own life to save a drowning man The creation 
needs such help every moment and the Almighty Father renders it 
Universal love is the attribute of God Love makes one undertake 
things beyond one’s power, which reveals the omnipotence of God 
above. Love feels the presence of a lover even when absent; difficulty 
and death are felt through the ministration of mutual attachment, and 
sometimes one hears Him speak when such is the feeling towards God 
God is demonstrated to man People call it halucmation It is through 
love that God reveals Himself to man 

Sn Krishna was such a man, in whom God was not only revealed 
but came to be united He was not an incarnation to perform some act 
but represented universal love for all Those who loved God saw Hun, 
but those who feared God and blasphemed Him, lost their lives not at 
His hands but through the circle of time represented in his Disc 
(Chakra), the great weapon of God God is full of love and destruction 
is also the work of love Men and beasts eat what they love, but what 
they hate they throw away Death is not an enemy of love. Love 
gives peace and so does death. God is thus creator of the universe 
and its destroyer Love preserves its creation too 

Sn Knshna worship has been the aim of the current great Epic. 
The mystenous faculty called love is the eye of the soul, and culture 
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r ,t I r V mcn to seek the steps of Heaven. 

nl T'f 77 ' tl,,ldl,U ' ln, P lle “y » r Sn Knahtia while 

n.hapluoo, N.„,da arc n.tl,.„ s bu. apark, of lo»= 

for Go 1 itiovc, the Creator of Ho. Ui.mr.,c Tl, ere has aeon no bhnd 
ignoring vvmcli nnU, one pray to one who is not d.vine for earthly 
T,T n , I* oct <Jc»cr,bc tl.., the k.lling of the enemies of the 
children B u,i tnd Putin a Sn Krishna's |,fe has been painted like that 
ot a man conscious of his own powers to lead and command, even, if neces- 
sary, to conquer all who stood against h.s loving service to God above 
and man below The test of true genius is to conquer the temptation of 
worldly enjoyments and dominions He left the place of his love-mak- 
ing, Brindaban, before the age of puberty, and killed Kamsa and released 
his own parents, but did not accept the kingdom of Kamsa which was 
given to Kamsa’s father lie who can overcome these greatest tempta- 
tions of the world, in: , kingdom and women's love, can see the unfailing 
love and grace of Heaven. 


Sn Krishna stood tne acid test in leaving Brindaban, the place of 
his early exploits for good, killing Kamsa at Mathura to liberate his 
parents as well as to instal Kamsa's own father Ugrasena on the throne 
which had been usurped by his cruel and unfaithful son He Refused to 
ascend the throne of Kamsa when the same was offered to him This 
made Sri Krishna famous The table of contents of the great Epic 
distinctly says that it describes the greatness and glory of Sn Krishna * 
bn Knshna appears first in the great Epic at the Svayambara 'of 
Draupadi to denounce and expose the dark plot of the Kauravas to 
destroy the Pandavas The Svayambara ceremony of Dranpadi's 
marriage heralded the discovery ol the Pandavas, hitherto unknown to 
the world or believed to have been destroyed m the fire of the 13c house 
at Baranabata The visit of Vyasa and Sn Knshna to the secret hiding 
place of the Pandavas, the conversation between Balaram and Sn 
Knshna at the Svayambara Hall pointing out the Pandavas and the 
Word of advice of Draupada at the farewell of the Pandavas afterthe 
marriage give a clue to disclose Sri Knshna’s hand in the marnage 
'ceremony of Draupadi and explains the success of the PandhVas in 
coming into the limelight of chivalry and glory before the Royal 
Assembly 

The personality of Sri Krishna from the very beginning of the 
great Epic appears as the embodiment of great power, ability and 
success, combined with great forbearance and love for what is good and 
just Through the whole Epic he figures as a godly character, ever 
striving to uphold the just and the right and denouncing and 


• Vli Chapter 1, verse 100 Alaliabharata 
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grvltnlly .upplintci Yiny im worship, or nther, coalesced with and 
bci. line idtiitiliul uth Niryim worslup. Sri Krishna was found to 
bu Ntriymi Hinin.ll md in worshipping Him, Narayana was believed 
to be worJitpped. 

rhc whole object and purpose of the Epic was to bnng out this 
lib a — the tuiimph of universal love and -age counsel over immoral 
brute forte Sri Krishna, the incarnation of universal love, and his 
sige loun^cl uas on the side of the Pandavas and the wliole of Sn 
Krishna's invincible army uas on the side of the niched Kurus, and the 
great bpic work-* out the triumph of the former over the latter though 
Sri Krishna nmr took up his invincible weapons or fought on the side 
of tlie Pindavas but simply charioteered them, which is emblematic of 
guiding them with sage counsel 

\rjuna's address to Sri Krishna at their parting is very interest- 
ing — 

alshampay ana a ml — 0 JanarJana 1 Highly wonderful is thia which you have 
dano from dowro of d ung u hat u agree itilo t > its r i; , the destruction in battle of the 
Kaurara (prime 1 tho j >u of Dhnt ir uhtr i Tliat army hal been burnt by you which 
I (subsequently 1 defeated in battlo. Tliat feit waa achieved by you on account of 
which victory lo auio ramo ’ lly the pawer of your intelligence waa shown the means 
by which was duly elfe to-1 the destru tiou of Durjodha >a in battle, as also of Kama, 
aa of the aiuful king of tho cm llius and Bhurishravas * 

Yudhisthirn eulogised Kuslina’s services and bade him adieu with 
nth presents as his cldot brother 

“ 1 udhiathira said -Do vou then go, taking with you various kind* of gems and 
various sjrts oi wealth Do you, 0 hereof the oatwata ra e, also take with you 
whatoier edae you like It u through your grace, 0 heshava, that the whole Earth, 
O boro, has come under our aw ay and all our eneimea have been killed t 

It is significant that after the war Sri Krishna gladly accepted 
Gandhan’s curse 

“ Qandhari aaul — Ou the thirty sixth year from this, 0 destroyer of Modhu, you 
will, aftor bringing about tho death of your kinsmen and friends and sons, perish by 
disgustful means within tho forest The ladies of your family, deprived of sans, 
kinsmen, and friends, shall weep and cry ore i as these ladies of the Bharata family ’ 

\ aishampay aua continued — Hearing these words, the great Sri Krishna, addressing 
tho wirshipful Gaudhari, said to her these words, smilingly, There is none in the 
worll, save myself, who can exterminate the Vnshuis I know this well lam 
trying to bring it about In impre.ating this curs>, 0 you of excellent vows, you 
havo helped mo in the a complishraent of tha* work The Vnshms are incapable of 
being killed by others, whether human beings or gods or Dnnavas The Tadavas, 
therefore, shall be killed by one another’ After the Dasharha hero had said so, the 
Pandavas became stupefied 'itricken with anxiety, all of them became hopsless of 
life;- Krishna said —‘Arise, anso, 0 Gaadhan, do not gri eve Through your 

• The Uahabharatx, lsvamedha Parra, Chapter LI1, verses 15— 2J 

+ Tho if ih ibhirata, Asvaraedha Pari a, Chapter HI, verses 19—50 

+ Xhe llahabharata, Stree Parra, Chapter \XV, page 27, verses 44—19. 
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fautt, this hugo destruction has tahoa place, lour son Durjodhana was wicked, 
sanoui, and exceeding!} arrogant Praising hts wtcl.od act 3 , jou thought them to 
bo good, high!} ruthless, ho was tho ombodmiout of hostilities, and disobedient to 
the commands of tho old Wh} do jou then attribute } our own faults to me! Dead 
or loot, the person who grieves for what has alreul} taken pla e, sudors greater grief 
Uy grooving ouo increases it twofold A saintlj woman bears ihildxen for the 
pra.tuo of austerities, the cow bnngs forth od spnug for bearing burden, the mare 
brings forth her joung for acquiring speed of motion, tho '■udta woman bears a 
child for increasing the number of servitors, the Naishaya woman for increasing 
the number of keepers of cattle k princess, however, like jou, brings forth sons for 
being killed "* 

Durjodhana did not openly listen to the wise counsels of his beloved 
parents and his well-wishers His own feelings u ere his only guide 
He did not dread death and disgrace as long as he was in possession of 
the kingdom and in the enjoyment of pleasure This urns patent ftom 
the reply he gave to Sri Krishna on his mission of peace He over- 
stepped all decency of conduct and rules of court to which the elders 
took strong exception He had no command over himself and did not 
subject himself to any rule of discipline. If such a man and his followers 
are worthy of notice in an Epic called great, then the man who holds 
such a view must hang his head in shame It has never been consistent 
with the ancient Hindu ideals with which the book was originally com- 
posed by Vyasa, one of the law givers of Anuent India The past and 
its remembrance have important lessons which the Epics record to 
afford pleasure in the thought of those who suffered and established the 
kingdom of peace and loved instead of raising inordinate cravings of 
flesh and blood 

There must be the lesson of wisdom and humility in the presence 
of the spirit of God, the ethic of morality and love which leads man to 
eternity Peace is the result of a disciplined and cultured mind where 
the spirit exults ; when that spirit is united with the Universal spirit 
the question of eternity arises This is the order of progress from the 
moral sphere to the spiritual ascendam y of eternity Man alone can 
do much for himself as he is placed in the midst of ever changing inci- 
dents and events of life It is the knowledge and power or the heart 
within a man which gives him peace in faith, trust and love of Him 
whom the heart yearns to meet, and the meeting place is that universal 
love which does not fight in the field of battle but only watches and 
helps the good 

Sn Krishna represented universal love and Yudhisthira the dis- 
ciplined and cultured mind in whom the unity of the universal spirit of 
love met and led him to eternity This is the solution of the plot which 
Vyasa conceived and displayed in his great wo^k 

• Tbe Mababharata, Stree Parva, Chapter XAVI, page 23, verses* 1 — 5 ~~ ’ 
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Sri Krishna, tin. king-maker of Aliment India, \)hom thp Maha- 
hharata dt^eriliL.-, as tin. ideal hero of loae, learning, intelligence and 
justice, first ippitied sulscreient to God N iraj ana and then became 
to emblem of uuner-il love 1 lie empire of love, which he conceived 
in 11 rindahaii in his younger cl iyx, he established at Dwarka under a 
linn root in tlie kingdom of Yudln-tlura, u horn he established by his 
good counsel and superior wi-dom 

The eouutry was fully ah\e to the importance of airtpous principles 
and mtrodueed strictness into its morals by the punishment inflicted in 
the great w ir of reform Sri Krishna with tlie Pandavas established 
the power ot guardians and parents over tyrannical sons like Karna and 
Durjodlnuj and placed the kingdom in tlie hands of their fathers 
Dhntnrastrn expressed his satisfaction after his great Lereavement at the 
fearful war by saving that he had not enjoyed such happiness during the 
reign of his son as lie experienced during that of Yudhisthira. The 
benurpbed senses were enlivened with a variety of energetic and subtle 
powers for which Sri Krishna was translated to the idea of perfect 
godhead and the Pandavas demi-gods Sri Krishna was the ideal Cod 
of love, lus heroic sister Suhhadra was given to Arjuna, the glonops 
Drqupadi went to 'Wulhisthira, and Sri Krishna himself ruled the heart 
of all thp maidens of Bnndafcan so that even w hen they were marppd 
{hey could not derive that pure delight which they experienced in their 
maidenhood in the exploits with Sri Krishna. 

The field of the great battle of Kurukshettra is described as the 
place where the fight for religion took place, and the great incarnation of 
God was Sn Krishna, w’ho was not a wielder of arms or a fighting hero 
but the charioteer of a hero, Arjuna, his brother-in-law The moral of 
the great Epic seems to have been that success follows virtue and Sn 
Krishna He was the great receptacle of love which in youth ignited the 
hearts of the fair maidens of Brindaban, united in ties of marriage with 
thousands of royal princesses and kept them in peace in Dwarka, and 
gave birth to innumerable heroes, amongst whom was Cupid, the God of 
love Gandhan, queen mother of the Kurus, on behalf of the widows 
of the fallen heroes on the battlefield, cursed Sn Krishna for not 
preventing the cruel carnage and the miseries of thousands of unfortu- 
nate girls w’ho Iqst their husbands and children Sri Krishna in order 
to appease their grief by practical demonstration, accepted the curse 
gladly that all earthly creation is liable to destruction except the true 
spint of love. This is the true philosophy of love and divinity enun- 
ciated in the great field of battle of Kurukshettra In world politics 
and religion the ideal Narayanaand Nara were at first represented by Sri 
Krishna and Yudisthira, who died without a successor. 



I i.L nwr J v mm i is the sit earn ol love where Srt Krishna and 
Ridhi hnl ti.cir tir'd !o\e IcmOii with the (lute ot the heart which re- 
funded through Hrin.l ih.in The thou-'i id-headed hydra of envy and 
.lahec Kiln a a** controlled hy Sn Krishna — 1 kat suflh lent to make 
hi n ascend to the throne of not .only love, lie dethroned Indra by 
topping the wo’-'-htp <'t ludi i ml miroduced and enjoined the feeding 
of the co .» and »or.mppin,Mht lull Govard liana l torn the speech of 
Sri Kr.ahna it t> eurfc it mat Brmd than w is a Gopa settlement He 
•ir't dc otstra'cd to the people theie how nun and women and children 
• oa’d he n . :! l t.ic tird lr on for clcvaiing their hearts from the dark- 
ness of ape titioa to t 1 c utisc henefi* icucc of distributing fool and 
drink to the iced j ind to ciijo> the’ hli-s of unselfish observance of 
d it> 

The ground - for giving Sn Ki i hua the plan of honour and wor- 
shipping him with Ptdya and \rphya in the R ij Suy a sacrifice, is given 
a, folio a . — 

* a o *isio ’n*u tV Arv -mdnp in , 'iuldoritton of hn famo, hi* horotita 

sal hi* »a*. u t'i ro >» n >*to bore <v,*n if J.<> u a , Intel, whom wo Imo uot 
tal<a in' s nr c > n don’mn u li i i7 ring tin \rgh>s to Krishna) failing 

oro- *3s i. j-or* n v!i> in s > nplnhol anl loirnod, wo ha\o thought Han a* 

dcse-rng ' f I'm ftr>’ ws-j'np \ n n n >e Uralunvm lt» wlio is old in l.uow lodge, 
as 3g»*, ht'ii’ris n. hi*. vhi i» groi in i ronglh \mongst. Viti>u ho, who is 
n h in j mi will v«nl h; and a inngji l!io s udru ho who li old m ago, 

do •orrci to !-o ori’u j«|»i 1 fliuro aro li roinu, f >r offering tho w'orahip to 

O irinda IHm'iiia' llo i* in. la toirmt in tho V.dai and llio Vodwugxs, and ho 

i» a'»i ior> gros in jtn.oit Win oho i* thoro in tho world of mou oxcopt 

hoihsi a (hruhnsl rli * ii si duluigutsh' d* !.il>oralit>, clov'ciruosi, knowlodgo of 
tho aruti Geds), hrarorj, maloi.a, schiuvouwuti, excollont intolhgonco, humility, 
iHjautj, flrmtiui, rontontmout and pro-iHirita, all h\o for over in \chj uta (Krishna) 
thurufort, >ou sit mid opprvuo tho worship offirod to into who is onduod with 
audi accomplishmntj, who ii (ourl pro optor, fithot, and lluru, and who is 
orthy of tho \rgh}a and nf tho v.orihiji IlrisiUoiha (Krishna) ii tho Hitwijo, 
precaptor,— vorthj of liouig -nlnitol ti inirr> ono’s daughtor,— tho anotaka, tho 
lung an 1 tho frtond Ihocoforu, Uhjutn (Krishna) has hoon worahippod " * 

Die sotirecs of divine love ire evident fiom the attributes of Sn 
Krishna Sn Krishna was never single, he is ilways with Ins consort, 
Sri or Radlia or Lihslimi, lienee he is called Sri Krishna God cannot 
have any form as lie is above may t or illusion, but when He comes to 
eartli it is as an incarnation like Rama, who is merely a superman, a 
ptrt of the great god but not God himself God hnnself is the conscience 
in cultured man and woman and love makes nn acquaintartce with him 

“Uail woddod loco, mjtftorious law, truo sourco 
Of hamiia oflspniig, solo proprloty 
In parudiso of all tilings common ulso. 

By thoo odultan-jua lust was dnv'n from mon 

* Thu Mahubharata, Bablia i’arva, OUaptor XAYVUl, versos 1G — ~~ 
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\ming the Imatial hurdi to range, 1>> thco 
bounded tu ruajm lojal, Juit ami piiro, 

Lolatnna dear, anil all tlto i hantios 
Of father, a in, and brother, flrat were knonn 
lor l«) it that I ehonhl n rite thoe am or blame. 

Or think thto uni* iltting holiest place, 

I’orjiotual fnintatn of domestic a mots, 

W hone bi_d la un loll lil and chaato pronounc’d, 
l’rcaont, or pajt aa junta and patriarchs uad 
lloru Loie hu gildun shafts omploj, horn lighta 
Ilia constant lamp, and warns hu purplo wings, 

'loigna hero and rorela not in tho bought smile 
Of liarlota livuloss jobless unondoar’d, 

Caaual fruition , nor in court amoura. 

Hue d dance or wanton mash, or midnight ball, 

Or seronade, which tho atarr d lovor 3inga 
To his pronl fair, boat quitted with disdain”* 

“God hath assign’d ua no r of me shall paaa 
Unpraia’d, for nothing lovelier ca i be found 
In woman, than to studj household good. 

And good worha in her husband to promote 
Vet not ao atrictlj bath our Lord impoa’d 
Labour, aa to debar ua when we need 
Itofroahmont. whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind or thia sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles, for smiles from reason flow, 

To bruta deny d and are of love the food, 

Love not the lowest and of h uma n Lie ” t 
"In loving thou dost well, in passion not, 

Wherein true love consists not , love retinas 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
Uj which to heav’alf love thou maj st ascend, 
f«ot sunk iu carnal pleasure, for which cause 
Among the beasts no mate for thee was found 4 
Love is both the way and guide to heavenly love , thus the angel 
Raphael admonished Adam But the Hindus go further Sn Krishna is 
described as divine love personified, who came down to earth to wage war 
against vanity, calumny, envy, malice, the symptoms of human weakness 
in Jarasandha, Durjodhana, Karasa, Sisupala, Kama, Dussasana, putting 
against them ideals of the Pandavas to make the uorld realise divine 
love through human love Love is nothing but an illusion when man 
and woman transgress, are merged m passion and are lost 

“That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had play'd, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhal’d, and grosser sleep 

Bred of unkindly fames, with conscious dreams 


•Milton's “Paradise Lost,’ page 111 

tlbld, page 231 
jlbld, pages 220-221 
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Encumber'd, non hud left them, up they rose 
A a from unrest, and, each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open'd and their minds 

How darken’ , innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadow'd them from knowing ill, was gone, 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour from about them , naked left 
To guilty shame , he cover’d, but his robe 
Uncover’d more So rose the Danite strong 
Herculean Samson from the harlot-lap 
Of Phihstean Delilah, and wak’d 
Shorn of his strength , they destitute and bare 
Of all their virtue silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sate, as strucken mute. 

Till Adam, though not les3 than Eve abash’d, 

At length gave utterance to these words constrain'd 
“ 0 Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man s voice, true in our fall, 

False m our promis’d rising , since our eye3 
Open’d we find indeed, and find we know 
Both good and evil, good lost, and evil got, 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity. 

Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d. 

And in our faces evident the signs 
Of foul concupiscence , whenc evil store 
Even shame, the last of evils, of the first 
Be sure then How shall I behold the face 
Henceforth of Ood or angel, erst with Joy 
And rapture so oft beheld” those heav’nly shapes 
Will dazzle now thi3 earthly, with their blaze 
Insufferably bright ’ ’ * 

The gate of divine love is closed to those whose mind is fouled 
with the darkness of passion and vanity God is a law to the man of 
sense but pleasure is a law to a fooL Riches bring no honour to him 
who possesses them if his wants are not removed, for he seeks the help 
of others Cultured man is the slave to God, but the ignorant, vain or 
wicked has to be a slave to a man below It is impossible for those 
who have low or mean ideas about life and spend their lives in 
mercenary unemployments of forefathers to produce anything worthy 
of admiration which can form the subject matter of an Epic or history 
Nature never meant man to be a low beast only, mad after his own 
pleasure and busy after his own existence From the moment of man’s 
birth he is nursed by the unselfish love of his parents, the work of the 
divine soul within them Their love makes them sacrifice everything 
for the infant with no idea of any return from him. Others also tend 
‘■Hilton's “Paradise Lost,’’ pages 256 — 25d 
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lum and place him on the Mige of the norld The infant happiness 
and misery depend more or less on education and environment 

The sublime and lofty spirits of the' ancients, reflected in the Indian 
LptCs, are giving vent in the ideals of human love ascending to divine 
love of " h it nature actu illy' designed man to be. The description of 
the tacties of the war or the bravery or deceits of the conquering 
heroes could never be the theme ol the great Epic , it was a question of 
the victory of the side which had been imbued with universal love and 
not passion of winning kingdom, power and wealth by force of arms and 
taeties It w is for this Vudliisthira wanted to retire to expiate his 
sms m the war and such a thing coilJ not take place in the beginning 
of the battle which gave birth to the Gita versions It may be poetic 
but it was quite unnatural Gita is a lesson of wisdom, religion and 
duty and not that of universal love with which Sri Krishna was from 
the Very beginning identified Sri Krishna gave lus best soldiers to 
Durjodhana to fight against the Pandavas and he agreed to give counsels 
of love to the Pandavas This cost the life of the nephew’ of Sri 
Krishna hut he did not mind He was not at all excited after the 

unlawful killing of Abhimanyu How could he be aroused to do so in 

the case of Arjuna as the dramatic Mahabharata desenbes ? Sri Krishna 
is not a partisan as the Gita depicts him 

“The blessed Lord said ‘ \gam, Omightj armed, hear thou my supreme word, 
that, desiring thj welfare, I will declare to theo who are beloved * ’ The blessed 
Lord 3aid ‘blessed be thoull will declare to thee my divine glory by its 
chief iharactanstics, 0 best of the Kurus, there is no end to details of Me - 
Aavattha of all trees, and of divine liisbis Aaroda , of Gandharvas (Celestial 
singers) Chitraratha , of the perfected the 'Inni hapila. Uuhchaishravas of horses 
know me, nectar (Amnta, the nectar of immortabty) born, Airavata of lordli 
elephants, and of men the Monarch Of weapons 1 am the thunderbolt, of cow* 

1 am knmudhuk . 1 am Kandarpa of tiie progenitors , of serpents Vasukx am I’ t 

Love is virtue, sympathy and the dynamo lever which rules the 
world, and is represented in Sri Krishna It is well-know T n that Sn 
Krishna's father and mother were both persecuted in the most cruel manner 
before he was born It was depicted in bright colours how Basudeva 
carried the infant to Brindaban at dead of night, overcoming all difficul- 
ties and exchanged him with a girl to preserve his life There is no 
affection so pure and heavenly as that demonstrated there Love is 
the purification of the heart from selfish ends It gives strength and 
courage, nay, it is sacred fire which leads man to nobler aims of 
life at the sacrifice of his own The power to love truly and devotedly 
is the noblest gift of God above. The child Gopal, as Sn Krishna was 
known in his infancy, and the figure which is worshipped even now m 

* Mrs Auuie Besant'a "Bhagaiad Gita ” luth discourse, versa 1, page 133. 

t Ibid page 139 verse 19 and page 141, verses 2d— 23 
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India, gives unt to love's luigu igc m «i child. " Love is a child that 
talks in broken 1 tnguagc, _\ct then lie speaks most plain,” (Dryden) 
A child excites love m the lieut of ill without any jealousy , but Kamsa 
wanted to destroy the clnl 1 who, it w is s ud, would kill him It proves 
th it lo\c ha-> no powei when embed by selfish ends Die stages of life 
arc i nportam in the growth to in inhood. Youth is the most important 
of all the si igcs which connect childhood with manhood for it is then 
an ndt.iduil is capable of thinking upon the theme of life The beauty 
and poetry oi life lies m Us beginning, for then one must pass all the 
flower^ places of love to develop the mm 1 and realise the connection 
of soul wttii it. \nUnpation is pleisi it, but with Sri Krishna it was a 
question of rc iluatio i fro n the start. 

The drea n of the pict had been realised iti the birth of Sri 
Krishna. 

Iiio monos lxo, same palpitating axoot 
W!ai all t' o graco snd l-osu’.> luvrus tlio old. 
tVtion ltUo a rui ) u nthers at inj fuo , 

Or Ii’ko a li&artU gn * i . oU 

Sn Krislmi ignited the light of love m his adopted parents, Nanda 
and YashoJa, and their rel itions by the smile which graced lus face 
and the cry of want m the hand he extended with the hall of food in it 
He docs not know ho.v to cat, one muu m ike him do so, lie, who pro- 
vides food for the world — this is the tlnld God of the Hindus The 
creation is impossible without the help of Maya, the love of parents m this 
world. Tiie love of parents is tlie shade of the Almighty Father above 
within one-tclf. The father and mother, llisudeva and Devaki, stole 
another’s daughter to save the life of then own son It was for this 
selfishness that Krishna remained with Nanda and Yashoda as their 
son and punished lus own parents Krishna, brought up from infancy 
with the love of those wuo had no blood connection with him, aroused 
the love which God as a child could excite in the heart of all around him. 
In youth he excited the passion of love which in time enlarges the scene 
of one’s future happiness Love is the perpetual source of fears and 
anxieties, with which the well-wishers of Sri Krishna were distressed 
but he lnmself was not What i child loves nobody knows, yet the 
root of love is in the child, the essence of unselfish love is there. The 
child rules tin. heart, and love is a debt winch inclination always pays ; 
it is a mystery of mysteries Love is the peace that restores harmony 
and confidence 

Sn Krishna mixed freely with girls of lus own age in Bnndaban and 
they could not but fall m love with him He played on the flute with a 
heart to respond to their heart of love, but avoided their personal com- 
pany. He teased and perplexed them in eve. ", »0 ” 'm 
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decent y nu'l goOi m inner- The girl, to hatha w the river naked, 
n) lie ‘-tulc their dotln - to prevent them doing -o He stood 

i g mist the prntnc of women i irrjing ■ ator fro n a long distance for 
dome tie need- He n is horn vitn all tho c arm a fie uoits and ardent 
longing- lftcr what 1 - good There t- a vomni at the beginning of 
great thing-, and so it i- with the que-Mon of human love, hut with that 
of divine love it i- Sri Kri-hna and noholy t 1-e Divine 1 love permeates 
through the univer-e and cannot < entre my ■ iu re in individual man or 
woman. 

Sri Kn-hna i- the god u/io did everything and the others played 
minor part- and w i re* more or le— co ard- Tne viurling discus was 
the weapon of Sn Krishna and the plough that of Balarama These 
are the two true instruments of love, on which the prosperity of the 
world depended from the verj Leginning of creation. 

The storj of Sri Krishna’s infant life the great Epic doe.- not give ; 
he first appeared at the Svayambara of Draupadi The eonception of 
his infant life m ly be expressed in the lines of Wordswortn 

" Medl. Infant ’ among all forlornest things 
Tho moat f >r]om~ono hfa of that bright star 
TUo second glorj of the Uoai ens’— Thou hast, 

Ureadj hast sunned that great de.aj. 

That transformation through the wade earth felt, 
lad hj all nations ’ 

• * *• •• * • • • 

“Thine infant history, on the minds of those 
Who might Imvo wandered with thee * 

• • • • M «• ** 

1 Th> loneliness or shall those smiles hs tailed 
heelers of lore put forth as if to explore 
Thu untried world, and to prepare thj wa^ 

Through a strait passage intricate and dim? ' 

(Woudswoeih ) 

The aim of his early life in Bnndaban seemed to have been 
to love and be loved by others, and at last he became a happy 
warrior Whosoever exerts himself to become just and virtuous re- 
ceives the prize Every one who runs a race does not get the prize 
He who rules the world with the sceptre of wealth and a following of 
soldiers, subjects himself to many things and thus loves Ins liberty , but 
the man who reveals the love of God in his actions, fights the just 
cause by his wusdom and the prowess of his arms, he is worshipped with 
heart and soul by all who come in contact with him He is not the 
child of nature but God himself, for nature cannot vanquish him with 
her love and devotion Woman draw’s man, but Sn Krishna was just 
the opposite — he drew woman and was not overcome by her love, 
y/omen as a body could not do so He excited their love by the play- 
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mg of his flute but never betrayed lus passion for them. So Wordswo 

sang the character of the Happy Wat nor 

41 * T13 he whose law is reason , who depends A 

Upon that law as on the beat o£ frteuda , 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for guard against worse ill 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue ei cry triumph that he kuows 
Who, if he rise to station of command, 
llise 3 by open means , and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

\nd in himself possess his own desire , 

Who comprehends lus trust , and to the same 
Keeps faithful v. ith a singlonoss of aim . 

And therefore does not stoop, nor be m watt 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state , 

Whom they must follow, on whose head must fall, 

Lil»o showers of mauna, if they t-ome at all ( 

Whose „h.d round dm » U» oomram, .*»' 

Sr, Krishna was depicted as a lover, an inspired generis spin! m 
the tasks of real life, and played in the many games of Me. love 
justice Neither could danger discourage him nor could the thought t, 
tender love betray him. What he valued le won, ^ ower f u J , 

he fulfilled He did not bow lus head to any km„ ' f 

g ccceived homage from the ^ hu, 

in te d rof'heaven, ,oy He hu„. his cast.es 
the love of sixteen thousand beaut, fuf princesses °f ““;^ 0 “ * 
then, could enslave h.m He was never found weep, „ / 

rat, on or making any arrangements for them save 
upon Arjuna to look after them as in duty boun y ™ e^ ^ , do 
Sri Krishna had no consciousness of E-,o, , 

this, 1 do that, which ,s called Ahankar m 

self. Yudhisthira was found fault with by Sr ‘ ™ ‘ . The Gita 

medha Parva and Kama Glta he read out to Vudhis.to The G 
,s on that Itne, but very elaborate Dh.rm. mean, not only ^jehgion 
bur morality, duty and politics Sn Krishna ' a S a ° ae ^ battle of 
Yudhisthira’s heart that the great destruction a thought 

Kurukshettra was, after all, the work of Yudhisthira r h. f though 

oppressed Yudh.sdra, and he was grieved This J- 

fact as the great Sri Krishna proved to on V 1D 

Kama Glta_to which the Snmad Bhagabata owed tB or.pn 
the c„„n of the Kurus by Sanjoya What is divine love f and Sr, 
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Krishna ? Tlicrc it i-, fully described, and nliat is imply described in the 
Srinnd Olugibata needs no repetition here Sri Krishna's attributes of 
virtue ire found expre^ed m lit-, own mouth when he revived the 
great PiriUInt on In-. own lap from the cun>c of the wicked Asvathama. 

"let tint eluld be revived, if l have uot toll a bo orrotlred from tha flald of 
battle In m> lifubj tlio virtue of it Lot tins child bo revived, 1 / I have not made 
an> diflor, lieu between thu liolned Vblnmaniu and virtue and plot) sodoar to mo 
Lot tliU 1 111 Id bo ruvnu 1 if l lino uoior iiuarrollol vith Vrjuna and t never departed 
from tho wrtuoor truth ” 

1 lus n the Parikthit nho wu revived by merit of the piety of 
Sri KriJma, nho n u himself tlie incarnation of divine love and peace 
on the earth below He built his empire in the heart of sixteen 
thousand beauties of India by uhat he learned from the girls of 
Bnndaban, who performed the celebrated Rashida free from carnality 
and lust The abstraction of love reflected in the pure heart of those 
blessed girls brought deliverance of the soul in some, but in Radha it 
nas the union of souls within and without This is the ideal Hindu 
conception of the enjoyment of love and the salvation of the soul This 
is greater than the theory of Kapila or that Nirvana of Buddha 
Thirst is quenched by the taste of water and not by the mirage in the 
desert The ant knows the sweetness of sugar, but the sugar itself 
knows it not. A devotee alone knows the sweetness and gravity of 
divine love, but not the god himself One cannot realise what love is 
if one has not loved anyone or been loved by another. The sweetness 
of love does not lie so much in the reciprocity with which earthly love 
exults, but its divinity lies in the stability of the union of the soul within 
oneself and that of the God above who excites love iu His creation 

The great Epic and Puranas demonstrate it not by theories but by 
the examples of the sixteen thousand beauties, bred and brought up in 
luxury and wealth, w r ho enslaved themselves at the feet of Sri Krishna. 
Such a thing was impossible had it been a case of earthly love springing 
from selfish motives and connected with the senses The gospel of 
universal love which Sn Krishna preached was in the sound of his 
flute through sky and air which touched the heart of his lovers He 
raised his voice in the mad brawl m the Svayambara of Draupadi and 
the marriage took place. He killed the great tyrants of the age Karosa, 
Jarasandha, Sisupala, etc , without the loss of life of anyone else It 
is this which made him come to be regarded as great as God His 
policy made his followers, the Pandavas, the conquerors of the world, 
and he who stood against his worship was removed by the discus of 
love which saved the life of the braggart so many times before for the 
promise pf love He stood against the Yudus in the marriage of Iov$ 
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between Arjuna and Subhadra, perhaps the first of its hmd His 
connection with the Pandavas did not stand in the way of his giving 
his best trained soldiers to Durjodhana when the latter begged for 
them He stood against the vicious conduct of Durjodnana and the 
blackmail practised by the vicious dice play at the Kuru Court, where 
the same Durjodhana was conspiring to catch and imprison him and 
abused him grossly through his messenger of war. 

'‘For no reason, O Krishna, are jou loasulerad to no of groat rono vn m this world 
and non they will know that many are tho oxen n ho aie impiteac though thoy aro 
Mossed with horns A king liko me will not condescend to fight with a slave of Karnsa 
clad m mail “lssunu) the form wh vt you showed once m tho huru Giurt by the 
help of illusion and come and fight with mo all jour power along with Vrjuna. 
Ono cannot bo god by illusion, it is only sometimes frightful but to a fighter it 
excites his anger I can assume munv forms in my body, it is by the force of 
mind tho groat croator brought forth his creation It is not b\ creating fright 
one can bo successful t” “Aover dream that cou shall get back jour kingdom 
from tho four of bri Krishna — noithar lie, eptton, nor i lusioti nor truk of a conjuror is 
frightful to ono who has taken up arms to fight Thousand hnshnas and Irjuuas 
will fly from tho Hold v> hen confronted by mo, whose arms did not stake in \ain*‘ 

Yet Srt Krishna did not fight in the great battle but was only the 
charioteer of Arjuna. Not for nothing people ascribed divinity to him. 
His well-known conch of universal love sounded in the battlefield to 
warn the warriors of impending danger and he saved the lives of many 
cither by warning, counsel or by intervening with his own person He 
did not weep for his beloved nephew Abhimanyu nor was he roused to 
take active measures to revenge the gross wrong hnnsclf, but moved 
unconcerned m the field of battle and solaced iu-» Mster in the camp. 
It is this which made him be looked upon as supernatural or liearuilj. 
The kmg Sisupala openly aaid in tne Rajasuj a oi Yudbisthna t) at tin 
kings assembled there pud him tribute out of wituous notices alone, 
which amounted to a tribute of loco and religion In that sacrifice S'i 
Krishna received the first woislup, and it was not a tubule of chivalrj 
for the names of kings were reuted who were more entitled to it n 
that was the object of the sacrifice The great charge a gain -t hi, 
worship, levelled by Sisupala was — ‘Who will oiler him worship „'<m 
he has fallen from religion?’ 

It is evident that Sn Krishna W3s the refor icr ofil c age m wi 'ca 
he heed. In reply to the alleged charge it ..as I clei no’ o’,, p-t.se : 
in the assembly beat Sn Kn-hna m knowledge, \rt„c, 1 ..dk^e". e u i 
action It he was 1 reformer 1 c proved to th. „o-'a t ” t e'e . a 
divuutj in man winch w is above ldei- of - e 1 : 1 - ' T c t ;f .. 1 

* Tim ifvhabhara'a, TUv g; Parra, i ha, m-CLT v^riai tl 

t l<iv ga Pa-ra, Chi t > t r l LX itou. ,j— , _ 

; Cflyoga Parra. Chaj.cr CLX, rer.m 111— 11s. 


heroes, Sri Krishna pioted to the world tint love is the greatest of all 
weapons in the uoild i ith wlueh dninc Lungs ire invested, and God is 
the 'Otirce ot Mich lo\e fioni which M i^a (illu-ion) draws her inspiration 
and nuke-, the creation which c liinot Ia*-t Wlnt is love rests in the 
soul of man and is not to he found in tic outer world in the tody of 
external creation Sn Krishna, if one truly realises him as a god, must 
he regarded is ol ilk imu r world and in il at spirit he moies in the 
great Rashhla of the great 1 e>oh of divine loti Srimad Bhagabata, 
w Inch brought -akatton to the king I 5 arik=hit, who died bitten 1^ the 
poisonous snake and was reweed 1 .3 tie love of Sn Krishna to which 
he w as initiated 1} the =on of Vja-a, Suka, in the great book just 
mentioned 

Sri Krishna, the emblem of diwno love, showed the rare and noble 
virtue of God bj his disintere-tedrcss in all concerns of the great Epic 
He said to Aijuna before the w ir 

“ho atone would bo loft unturned In mo to d>what would contribute to the 
gonoral well being of the Kurus and the I'andnas *’ 

He was not biased nor could he be bribed, as would appear from 
the quotations b' low — 

“It ia impossible for mo to do am thing agunst the dmno dispensation which 
rules the human dostmj, or to control the wicked inclination of a man who 
disregards virtue t ” (Vidura said to the oi l king Dhritarastra) “ YIdura said — 
What j ou desiro to present jour guest Krishna with is much, but the seion of the 
Dasharha raeo deoenes all this md much more, or indeed the whole earth For 
the sake of i irtue or for desire of pleasing him lion ever jou do not give all this to 
Krishna , and 1 speak trulj that you do this for the gam of yourself ” “You 
desire to win over t ho son of Prisms to jour own sido bj wealth, and bj this 
means jou want to create gulf between himself and the Pandavas ’ “Onanything 
else besides a pot full of water and water for washing Ins feet and interrogations on 
his health he will not even cast his ejes show him, however, that ho3pitality 
which is acceptable to that large-soul one deserving of honour, 0 king, that 
Janardana is the proper pacta for show ing honour to Keshava comes here expecting 
to do good to the Kurus Do that, 0 king bj which that object maj be gained. 
The acion of the Dasharha race desires peace for jourself and for Durjodhana 
and for the Pandavas as well, O chief among kings , do jou. therefore, what he says-J’’ 

The acts of Sn Krishna are commemorated and celebrated in the 
birthday anniversary (Janmastami) even now all over India The shrines 
of India are full of his images, which are worshipped bj thousands of pil- 
grims with sincere love, admiration and devotion No better proof of 
divine love than these could be given, as he commanded the universal 
love of all men during his life-time Sn Krishna is the emblem of divine 
love which the great Epic Mahabharata preaches 

♦ The Albh Udjoga Parra, Chapter LXXIX, verse 1 

+ Udjoga Parra, Chapter LXXIX, verse 6 

+ The AIbb Udyoga Parva, Chapter LXXXVI1, verses 6-7, 10, & 13—16 
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uu [uoj.tonoil (i >L Hut vn jro* hi *i(, g tiling, tningiil, >r God, ha ravoili 
himjolf at lint only in human firm. 

riicrc is universal hankering ift<_r enjoyment In the spiritual 
realm of the I hinlu-., Go 1 i-. the -.ole enjoy cr like i materialist Soul 
can gi\ chnii (.njoyiiientandnotthescn-.cs Goi has nobody Where the 
ni ilk-.ii aid -> of Uriudihin enjoyed Sri Krishna, the person of Sn Krishna 
was absent but his spirit enlightened by the full moon and stars gave 
them the enjoyment in the separation form in the material sense 
1 ue poets develop love m separation The great Indian poet Kalidas 
did m his famous Sakuntala, Kumursambhaba, Meghduta and Raghu- 
bunsa All these are the love of separation Separation makes one 
realise true goodness by analysis All human beings are subjected 
to Maja and naturally fall an easy prey to temptations, and Sn Krishna 
by his own example showed and proved to the world how to avoid illusion 
Sri Krishna was there as long as was necessary to develop his senses and 
power to control them. When he learnt this fully by practice he left the 
place to remove the bad e\ample of the evil practices of Kamsa, The 
milk maids wanted him but he did not return, he was then in the midst 
of married waves, he saw tneir frailties and left them to practice Yoga 
to leave this mortal evil This is the long and short of Sn Krishna’s 
life in the past which was depicted in the sacred books of the Hindus 

The great Epic is concerned not with his early exploits but with 
his political and philosophical if not spiritual mission in the world In 
world politics no man can beat him It was his policy at Draupadi’s 
marriage at the dramatic disclosure of the Pandavas before their flight 
from the lac house that exposed the Kuru chiefs before the kings of the 
world present at the Svayarabara and made them hang their heads and 
agree to give up the share of the Pandavas without trouble It was his 
policy which killed Jarasandha, another tyrant of India, and liberated 
the kings imprisoned for a sacrifice to declare himself the Emperor of 
India It was he who removed another like him, Sisupala, at the Raja- 
suya, and made Yudhisthira and Draupadi the Emperor and Empress of 
India without any bloodshed It was he w'ho took upon himself the 
task of vindicating the actions of the Pandavas and censuring the Kurus 
in their court on his peace mission It was bearding the lions in their 
den, and Durjodhana and his fnends felt the insult very keenly and 
tried to imprison him If they attempted to do so, he told them plainly, 
they would be killed and he was ready for it. This non-plussed them. 
He knew that his mission would be abortive, but he undertook the same 
with a view to convince the world as a warning that virtue will triumph, 


Or Hopkins’ ‘‘India Old and Naw,” page 146 
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:1 ou’li it nnv suffer in the beginning He "as 1 messenger of vhtuc 
wid w rew nded m the cud 

T! c h ua in soul Ins tlic power ol dominating the soul ot God, as 
t!,c gre it Sn Ridht h\ lici own example piovcd Su Radhn's love is 
divine 'ovc to whuh Si i Krishn i isridnUd. No religion of the world 
iOJld funk ol duni'mii it m ; it This i^ tin gicit riddle of love solved 
•V S i Ridbi in I brj Kusiin i in t he jr exploits of love, which the base 
ilerul world intuprct in their own ubtld t* tslmm It tluiy were 

guilt} ol iny 1 ejnmi. dime the sentiment il Hindus who exult m the 
Ri 1 avoir mold not accept Su h'u.linia a God greatet titan Rama, 
n tl c for cr m i!.< develop nent ol tin latt<r whose love, life and 
• or>. , the prop! ct Sri Lb m tnv i i xp’ow d bn Krulmi was the liero 
of love ind not ot the fu 01 . luttlcl'u Id ot Kuiukslicttn lie was 
;3 c.c to ioun r! tl c human brio Arjuna and Ins brothers 

liii rnatio of God i o in to cirth to pciform distinct works. 
r*ie_, ..ere not the »on> option of tin Vedic or Up misliad ages but 
w ' oil «• I’o r ante. ltn irn ition .< innot remain one moment alter their 
. o*k. arc done Sri Krishn i wni not an iiw irn ition, though his 
1 rott rr H dar ura vva. Sri Krishna i . God himself, he is divine love, 
i i , ..ork i . to licit emirate av hit i . divine love dntuu t from human love. 
Tl c Epic de.i ontr lies hum ui love and for that reason Sri Krishna is 
i ot the hero of the M iha'di ir it i Tin Mnhabharata does not describe 
one 1 ero like R i »a ml then lie, the greittns. of the Mahabharata 
o.cr the Ram i) an i Die fur Pandava . ,w n the different attributes of 
humanity and invi , Kunti, Gandb iri, Drnupadi, Stibh idra and Satya- 
l ha’ii a weft the di •tinp,iuslun < / fcaturts, womanly virtues Bidura, 
Bniiua and Srt Kri dun a. err id<al. of wisdom, chivalry and divine 
love, ropccltvcly It i-> not tin. duly of llicse men to pass through the 
different • tage , of human life like the Pandavas or any other heroes. 
Bidura and Blmma werr the great counsellors of the Kuru Court, their 
birth. >.erc my >lcnou their m image i were not known, they left no 
heirs One was minister of counsel and the other minister of war to 
the Kurus, but Sri Krishna was tin minister of divine love, which ruled 
supreme in tin he trt of the great Pandavas and their family Gandhnn 
eurmdlhe great Sri Krishna because Sri Krishna was so difficult to 
realise that his children, lulled in the lap of luxury, did not realise him 
Divine love and luxury and passion are quite apart The ancient 
s ig» i developed divine love by the discipline of early life, into winch 
thePindavas ware initiated In the woods during their exile. The 
demand for five vill tges by Sri Krishna on behalf of the Pandavas Is 
full of meaning The institute of the ancient Hindu Daksha Samhita 
says . — 
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" lit*. 'Wit onj-n t ot|nri‘ king loin l.\ for •> nr o'hnr -iw, cinnot bo i ailed a hern 
lt«t he, wht<oni|ii< r» the tUo < 'inei of kn > 1*1 go a! mg wt.li the miud said to refer 
to tholbo aillagu of Uml.-lv ouitr.il) ho cilied i I, oral and at bad, , n . onquer 
him l.o lio fiod or V utr i 1 • 

It nny i qn ill\ apply to the Pimluas ind Driupidi, tlio mind 
over whom the divm lov< of S i Kri,hm ionr. ntnted 

Tlio efre it Christ mid Sri kn-mm in. not the 'Tint, though attempts 
Invo hceu made to prove tin-. Sn Krishna wi, horn of i father and 
mother an l nursed hv another par. nt and was notan adeentitioua 
production like Christ, the gnat The learned Ur FIophinT views 
will provide interesting reading on the point — 

‘Tho IVut rmo much to India and tl mtgh ino-t of this was brought w cstward 
conturios after tin (.brut an eri, it is still a itlun tho lounJi of possibility that o on 
tlio Nm Testament w h not complot <1 without a gritt from such a loro gn growth 
Uut tins is as f ir is tlio historical dot i per ait us to go, and such a [KisSih lit\, ailoct 
mg at most only what is soeondar) in tho account furnishes no ba.se for the bohef 
that tlio original nirr.itlvo of thnsts hirth and teiching derives from Uindu 
source) ’ t 'In the fourth lontura, too aroso the j.r ictu o oi observing Christmas 
Daj , w Inch was eololir ited not at line on Deconilsir J7, hut on various dates, for in 
tho third eoutun Christ s birtlidaa u is v iriousl) held to bo on January or b, March 
Vpril 1 1 or JO M n id and November 1 •>, just as the I’uranas, that desenbo the 
Uirthdai feastia >1 of on hrishna givo the time variously on dutorent dates (betsvsen 
Juno and 'eptombor) though the) all ugreo that tho hour is midnight Wo cinnot 
think as w as taught w hen sri Krishna s namow as lir^t explained as the nr men i p*um 
aorruptum CAnsti that Krishna u orslup is all a i .irruption of tha Christian religion, 
tor with more light on tho background wo can see more clear!) what lies behind the 
Child g hI Krishna But in seeing this wo arc aho brought to recognize how great is 
tho change in tho charieter of Clio Hindu divinity So decided is tha alteration and 
so direct is tho eouno tion between this later phase of Krishnaism and tho Chnstiani 
t) of tho earl) centuries of our era, that u is no expression of extravagant fane) but 
a sober lnstarical statement to sa\ that m ill probiblity the Hindus in this cult of 
the Madonna and Child huve in realit) though unuittingl), been worshipping the 
Chrest-Child for full) a thousaud \ears ”♦ 

“tu the flrst pla a L panishads ma) be of an\ age from 609 B C onward, and 
sectarian Upanishads are uniformly late Then the metre and language of the Gita 
are such as to make it impossible to connect it closely in time with the ancient 
Upanishads evou in its oldest parts, and it has besides two different parts, one of 
which is later than the other, so that it is prett) clear that it has bean re written 
But above all, not onl) is the religion as mculcated, with its devotion not to a stern 
master, but to a siu forgiving love dennnding saviour god in human form, something 
absolutely unique up to the time it appears, but it is acknowledged also both by friend 
and foe in the Epic narrative itself that Krishna is a new form of God (not a new gad, 
for Krishna had long been a popular god 1 , and tint the new religion has as yet feu 
adherents When these facts are weighed together with the fact that the Epic, as we 
have it, ia at most not more than two hundred years older than the Christian era, and 
that it is almost cortain that part3 of it are as late as two or perhaps more centuries 

* 7th Chapter, 17 and 18 verses 
t Dr Eo plans* “ India Old. and. New,” page IS3 
£ Dr Bopkins' “ India Old and New,” pages 106 and 167 
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nfter our on it sooms possible that tho original Gita, winch was without doubt 
composed at least 200 U C and appoars to hnvo boon at first a Yogin tract simply, 
was affected by tho introduction of a now rohgious spirit and that it absorbed some 
of tho ideas presented in tho form most Ortontal and nearost to llindu conceptions , 
namely, in tho fourth Gospol *'* 

** in othor respo-ts also, tho languago and talos of the later Epio suggest the 
possibility of Christian induouco quito as much as Christum talos suggest Indian 
tufluonco I lay no great weight on thorn, but they should be kuowu, if only ns a 
companion piece to \\ Iiat is found in tho M est and roforrod to tho Cast Krishna is 
a by-namo of Vaasa, tho author of tho bpn. (m so far as tho arranger of the mass 
may bo called author), wlio, though not identified with Krishna as Supromo God, is 
lumcolf dnmo, and is described as “ tho uuborn (that is, tho otornal) and anoiont one, 
thoouly son of God, born of a virgin, vor\ part, am a of God" Ho is a figure 
unknown till tho oud of the Epic, and ovou his name Vyasas Vyasas, has a certain 
similarity with icsos Thon of the god Krishna it is said ‘Ho, the guardian of hts 
fioch, tho sinless God, tho Lord of tho world i onsonted to tho death of (lumself and) 
lus race that ho might fulfil tho word of tho soors ’ whoro, if wo had shepherd and 
prophots, tho comparifou would bo very striking Auothor passage not connected 
with the Gita, but closo to bibhcat phrasoologv , may bo found m the description of tho 
avouging spirits 4 If thou goost into tho depths of tho oartli, or if thou shouldst 
fly above, or if thou fleost to tho further side of the soa, still thou shalt find no 
escape from them' , as compared with tho Psalmist’s words, ‘ IVluther shall I fly 
into heaven Shool the uttermost parts of tho seat' Compare also 'fain 
not crying til tho w ildorness, ' followed by, ‘Thou soost tho faults of others, though 
they bo no larger than mustard but thine own faults thou canst not see, though 
thoy be as largo as a bilva (tree) ’ Is those > ompnrisous have not, I think, 
been noticed before, 1 give thorn for ulmttliov are worth Even the crucifixion 
has its analogy in tho story of tho otake saint (Irapnliiig being th equivalent of 
crucifixion) who was unjustly Impaled with thieves, but be did not die like the 
thieves and so awakoned tho umidor of tho royal guard They went and told 
tho king, who was frightened when ha heard of it and came to the Saint on the 
stake and besought lus forgiveness, which was granted, as the king had acted 
ignorantly He is hesuug in all tho worlds as the Impalod One But oil the rest 
of the story is grotesquo It is perhaps not impossible that there is here the 
eoho of the Christian story 

"A curious historical sketch in the Epic relates that tho cult of Krishna as one 
God was introduced after the notion of Unitananism had been gained by three 
pilgnm3, who went to an Albion in the NorthWest and theio found this religion 
practised by White Mon. Professor Wober, despite the repeated statement that 
the White Island was located in the extreme North or North-West, referred this 
to Alexandria, and all sorts of suppositions have boon made in regard to the locality, 
the three sages being identified with the Three Wise Men of the East, and the North 
West being referred to ovory Western land from Porthia to Rome The legend Is late 
and an obvious intrusion into the Epic It lays stress on the Unity of God, rather 
than on the All god idea, though the latter is, of course, not given up, and the devotees 
of Krishna who insist on this idea call themselves Ekantmas or Unitarians For 
myself, I am more inclined to believe that theCivaite faith of Kashmere (a philosophi- 
cal deism) is here re-cast into Vishnuibe form , for the sea to which the pilgrims come 
is merely the mythical milksea of the Himalayas, and Kashmere men are almost 
white as compared with Hindus The doctrine taught shows no brace of Christianity 
but only of a belief in One God t” 

* Dr Hopkins’ " India Old and New,” pages 167-3 

t Dr Hopkins' “ India Old and New,” pageB 169—161, 
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‘U Kriilini in tin) <liti 4 tint th wo iro ror, fo t who aakno -lodge him to 

l.otho ouprumo UoJ, m i, o*pro..b, -i.vtod tint t.mo Uuitarnm ire fa r ,n number, 
xii TIO.iJ milIi repeated mlml-mmi mlj loir on. thu bollof, otherma well 
supported, tint Krnlunnm tu the '.its mil 1 mtrii ( irnu are t to hto developments, 
though tho ht’ or U tho lit ir • 

"Ho who Jpoiks 1) tho divine man Krishna % ho in thu p mm, called tho Lord’s 
Ito.ltation Ulnt, Da 1 (. its fgit ir n impi r in,' t > hn dn.iplo tho tru'hi of a religion 
' *u*. h in tin I. pi*. n r) ignusl n onoii nllj not f ir tin ol 1 religion '-as the 
worihtp of the llo-aUrj lib j [i ipuhr divtnitj hut in the t pi hrnhni is ropresontel 
ns lining htu rtmontli mwloi 1 dm t > ho tho \\ \t ir of tho aupromo God a claim not 
} 0 . wlwIU re., gnized hi otht" f pi i hiricters and one tluch Krishna himsolf naively 
saj s is admitted on 1) !■> afi pe-ions It is the- fore of pOviiliar interest to And 
that tho-o is a i lose parillot ho. v* on the wo- Is of this Krishna and those of Christ s 
dii-ipIcJ” ‘Now it Is true that the \-o- 1 HUihti s ar^el> Occurs before tho Epic 
and dix'S not .mciir at at 1 in tho Knslin lit s nnse hefiro tho Epic, for though it is 
foun 1 in onoli'o Upliushsd \ot tho-o it is not live lint dovitton to a fearful God 
before whom ‘ ono comes in feir'. Just as in tho older Up vuisbails 1 f 

1 lie Lienee of the ideal divine love may be said to be in the 
words of the Upanuhad- It is a saenfi e of the human senses in the 
fire of self-control. The light of the knowledge ot divine love is the 
glory of God It cannot be attained by a man or a woman who hates 
the society of men and women, does not realise the afieefon of a son, 
daughter, brother, mother, father and all near and dear ones, where 
Che great God’s love i- reflet ted and co-ordinated Society carnes the 
goodwill of the God abo\e and the picture of ancient society is that 
of the contrast between heaven and hell Necessanlj there must be 
Ravana and Rama, Meghanada and Lakshmana, Bibhison and Bharata, 
Sutfnba and Hanumana, Durjodhana and Yudhisthira, Dussasana and 
Bhima, Kama and A.rjunu. Sahum and Bidura, Bhisma and Sri Krishna, 
Drona and Drupada, Asvathama and Abhimanyu, Dhritarastra and 
Birata Sn Krishna gave his best soldiers to Durjodhana and did not 
himself fight in the great battle inspite of insult and the evil intention 
of Durjodhana, but Bhisma inspite of his age and professions of 
friendship to the just cause failed to act up to his own standard whenever 
occasion arose and laid down his life for it, which Sri Krishna stated 
openly in the Kuru Court 

The discuss, the favourite weapon of Sri Krishna, was called Radha 
Chakra as Radha loved it very much Sri Krishna was invincible with 
this instrument of war He Killed the dreadful Asuras with it, and 
King Sisupala in one stroke The very name Sisupala implies the head 
of youngsters, the principal objector to Sn Krishna occupying the first 
seat of honour in the sacnfice. It might mean that he did not believe 

• Dr Hopkins’ ‘India Old and New, Footnot No 1 of page 161 

+ Dr Hopkins ‘India Old and New,’ Footnote No 1 of page 148 
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m a worship different from the ,otd Vedic ideals Sri Krishna was a 
new model of worship of divine love — GOD IS LOVE AND LOVE 
IS GOD Kio m hum m iov<_ divine love originates, tins Is the gospel 
trutn luc gi cat Epic pre iches I lie great intimation of God comes 
Pown to enth for specific object*. , is soon is they .ire fulfilled he must 
go tin otigh the gate of death but not imougli the diseased deaths of 
mortiL Su Krishna uni 11 tin uni left tin. woild nlule m concentration 
of mind. Tne dc it!) of Su Kn-.hu 1 by the arrow of a hunter is a later 
dnmitic development in tlte terms of V ilmihi’s first verse of inspiration 
anil cannot be a historical I let 

European scholars h ive laded to sec the all-important point, that 
Su Ram i and bit i and Sn Krishna and Radha are the most familiar gods 
of the general Hindus m Indn, since theda}-. of the Upanishads There 
arc Upanishads winch declare them to lie supreme Gods Sri Rama is 
worshipped in Situ Bindhi Ramcshara, Sn Krishna at Dwarka, Nara- 
} m i at Bidank crania md R idha Gobmda ot Krishna at Jaypore and 
Baud ibati, ill famous shritiLs of the Ilin Jus Sn Krishna gave 
effect to for> c regulated bj wi'dom Senseless violence on the part of 
the Kurus produced harm. This was the lesson of the great war of 
Kuruhshcttra 

The life oi the Paudavas has personal aspects, legendary deve- 
lopments and religious consequences in the advanced stages of society. 
In the personal aspect the Paudavas were the co-adjutois of Sn 
Krishna and Drupada, etc , destroyers of Jarasandha, Durjodhana and 
ins allies and established the kingdom of justice and benevolence In 
the legendary developments of history the} paved the way to establish- 
ing Sn Krishna as the divine God in place of Narayana by their follow- 
ing Yudhistlura, as the foutidci of Krishna religion m India, left be- 
hind him *a system of beliefs which has gamed moic disciples than any 
other creed m India The epoch of tiic Kahyuga is usually identified 
with the era of Yudhistlura, which is counted not from Jus birth but 
from the disappearance from the earth of ail vicious tyrants and agnos- 
tics in the war of Kurukshettra Sri Krishna when he fulfilled the 
object for which he came to earth did not remain but disappeared like 
a mirage and that was perhaps the era of Sn Krishna christened with 
the name of tiic just King of India, Yudhistlura, whose disappearance 
synchronised with it as the great Epic descubes Tins was 3103 B. C., 
but astronomers give the* d itc of the war moic than* six centuries later. 
Professor Bhandarkar lias shown that at the time of Patanjah's 
Mahabhasya Krishna worship attained some degree of prominence 
in India 


■ J U. A. S IOU, page 07 0 
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It will not Ik. out ot pi icc to (juot< here sonic portions from the 
hncyclopacdi i Urit iniiti ik urtuk on linlwinni >ni — 

• Ono dI tho chief elf cti it product I n tl o wir-luj. of tho old g aU was tho rapid 
ilo lino <.f tho auth >nt\ of tho ir’luhi Mrihminii.il i| and a cmsilerable 

<lovo opuioul of -octan ml s n hit mg tho g in, vine } >f deities of tho pantheon, 
■"'I \ nliiiu itid 1’irv \ti havo -m o . I uuvd hi fir tlio J irgust -«h iro of aloratioa 
uid it n in 1 1 i 0 e l il u c units nf tl o 'an i, \ mini iva, and ' il ta sO-ts rathor than in 
in exposition of tho UrihiiiitiiL il bohef, that tho rollgi m> ln-torv of Inilia from 
ilmn' tho loginning of our on mu lo.lrilt nth -ati fi tori Vt that time tho 
worship of \ islmu m hi- uro>t | >pul ir u itar, i i tlio person of ari Krishna, appears 
t> lino roeonel milch c mntcii roco at tho li mils if tho priests, with a tiow of coun 
toriotlng tho h ■owing inlluui. o of Buldhism '1 ho t in in spirit gava graluallv 
ri-oti l special da s of u >rhs tho m i lorn I’urauis compi-Ol for tho express 
purpos > of prorni lug tlio w iraliip of s uuo pirtioiilar doit} ’* ( The paruicular 
doitios aro Jag inti ith, inhhadr i and Ualarama of 1’uri ' 

’Tho modern g 4 is ropro onto 1 as undergoing far tho bouoflt of mankind, a 
number of iritaras or nicarna.i im, ton of vlm.li aro espo-iallj dvvolt upon b} the 
fomd unagiuaUon of his foil Ivors 1 ho exact timo at which those several episodes 
wore incorporated into the i ult ot Vi-hnu > moot at present be ascertained As they 
are for tho most part conceived m a domdedh Urahmanaal spirit —the special object 
for vvhioh N tsliuil assumes a human firm b< mg g norallj to deliver tho peoplo from 
tho oppression of oim niched tvrannous pnnce,-it is probable that the} were 
mostl} introduc d at a time n bou tlie'ro was still -omo danger of tho Kshatnyaa 
dof}ing tho Uralnuann il rulo Ofsomowha. dilloront orig n wore, perhaps two of 
Vislmu s most popular and import nit in aruations rir , those in whn h he manifests 
hnmelf m tho persons of an Krishna aud llama tvo heroes whoso exploits are 
celebrated iu tlio Mahabharati and llamas ana It i< possible that these warriors and 
their legondar} achievements In 1 boon favourite subjc cts of heroic poetrj for some 
timo previous to tho overthrow of tho h-batriv as and that, being alreadj regarded 
by the latter as roprsoutativ o of Vishnu, thoj were attervvards recognized as such by 
tho Brahmans, and thus give nso to tho sjstem of Avataras ’ t 

Professor Wilson's observations are very interesting 

( bow it is true that in tlio present constitution of Indian society the distribution 
of the periods of life, beyond that of the student, is never regarded except by a few, 
who prefer a life of luzj mendioit}, or bj some hilf crazed enthusiast, who thinks it 
possible to realise the letter of the law Tho great bod} of the people, Brahmans 
included, pursuo their worldlv avocatious as long as their faculties permit, spend the 
decline of life in the bosom of their families, and die peaceablj and decentlj at 
home But although the practice is discontinued, the doctrine remains and influences 
opinion, and devotional ceremonies, pilgrimage, penance, aud abstract contempla- 
tion have an undue preponderance iu the estimation of tho people, even the beet 
informed among them, over active duties and the precept of morality is to the 
common people the} have a still lower scale, a id they And a ready substitute for the 
inconveniences of all moral restraint in the fervour of that faith which the} place in 
Vishnu, and tho unwearied perseverance with which the} tram a parrot or a starling 
to repeat his names, to articulate Krishna-Radha, or Sita-Ram ’’t 

* Encyclopaedia llritanuka, Volume IV, page3 209 and 210 
+ Knc}clopaeiiu Bntiniuui Volume IV, page 203 
$ Encyclopaedia Britanniea, Volume I\, page 210 



The Hindu tradition about the great Jagannath is worth mentioning 
here as it has great bearing on the death of Sri Krishna King Indra 
Dyumna entrusted Visvakarma with making a figure of Jagannath with 
the bones of Sri Krishna at the instance of one great sage. The great 
artist of heaven told the king that he would make a stipulation with him 
before undertaking the work, that he would do his work behind closed 
doors and if he was at all interfered with he would leave the work. 
After a fortnight the king could not lestrain his curiosity and opened the 
door of the temple and the great artist left the incomplete work in 
disgust. In that stage the incomplete figure is worshipped and every 
twelve years renovated It is a woi ship of Brahma in Nirguna shape, 
having no hands or feet to perform the works of creation ; these were all 
left to Subhadra, sitting in the middle as the Praknti, as the name 
implies, the most beautiful, who worships the Mahattahva Balaram and 
Para-brahma Jagannath 

Early phallic worslup was developed m the worship of divine love 
in Sn-Knshna and Radha, Sita and Rama and Hara and Gouri. With 
the martial and agricultural races of India, horses, cows, bulls, elephants, 
dogs and cheetah were found useful animals and they were the earners 
of the gods and goddesses of India 1 he four handed Narayana, with- 
out a mate, ceased to be the popular god of India Gods and. goddesses 
without divine love cannot tell upon the religious sentiments of love. 
The Adikeshab of Benares, one of the oldest gods of the place, is almost 
deserted in a lonely place The pilgrims used to visit the place first 
before they entered Benares but it is now seldom visited by them This 
is the great change the Indian Epics effected on the people of India 

The learned historian Vincent Smith assigns the reign of Vasudeva 
to the early period after the death of Christ. The two great dynasties, 
the Kushan in Northern India and the Andhra in the tableland of the 
Deccan, disappear together almost at 226 A. D (p 289). He is positive- 
ly of opinio “that Vasudeva was the last Kushan king who continued to 
hold extensive territories in India. After his death no trace of para- 
mount power in Northern India could be traced The settlements of the 
Abhiras appear to have been very ancient , their name is found with that 
of theSudras in a dictum of PatanjaU, second century B C (Keilhor 
Mahabhasya 1.252) (Indian Antiquary XLV II. p 36) ”• 

“The inscriptions of Yaaudeva, mostly found at Mathura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 08 of the era used m the Kushan age and indicate a 
reign of not less than twenty-five years We may assume that his reign terminated 
m or about the year 220 K P Joyoswal holds Vasudeva, a contemporary of the 
■Western satrap Kudrasena (A D 199-222) (J B O Kea hoc vi. page 22) ’’ 
“Huvlshka was succeeded by Vasudeva, whose thoroughly Indian name, a synonym 

* Prof V A Smith’s ‘Early History of India,' page 290 and Footnote No 1 

64 
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for \tiliuu, it a proof of tho rajuilitj with wlm.li thu foreign inradon hvl auceumbod 
to tho iutluonco of their tfnuronmoit' • 

Sn Krishna Vasudevi was a historical character. It will be seen 
that the tradition of makiug the imago of Ja gannath etc , nith the bones 
of Sri Krishna, bublndra and Dal trama and the building of the temple 
of Jagannitli at Fun reconcile with the time This was the memorial 
raised by the family of the great Vasudev family or their adherents. 
The allegory of Sn Krishna's dcatn io significant Jara (old age) with 
which the great s ige Sukra cursed his son-in-law, Yajati, was personified 
as a hunter and hilled by mistake Sri Krishna by shooting an arrow at 
his feet considering him to be a deer. The cause of his death seems to 
have been old age and nothing else 

Birth and death are the important features of a man’s life, and 
Sn Krishna’s birth took place in the pnson of Kansa. the incarnation of 
malice He was released from that pnson by a miracle, as it were, 
through natural phenomena and the divine inspiration and courage of 
Vasudeva, He grew up not in any extraordinary manner but his 
boyhood wras full of events which called for record. His mental endow- 
ments were quite normal to his age and race, but there was nothing of 
that narrow, prejudiced new of Kshatnya aristocracy in which he 
was born. He was brought up in a family of Vaisjas of Bnndaban, 
who tended cow's and offered milk and curd to the nation. His loving 
passion from boyhood to steal those delicacies by all sorts of mischievous 
pranks attracted the notice of all and made him the great favourite of 
the cowherd girls and matrons there He was nursed in their milk 
of human love and realised w’hat relief a parentless, forlorn child feels 
m the natural love and affection of others He became the idol of their 
great affection The loving image of Nanda's Gopal is still worshipped 
in India and believed to be the most beloved and powerful of all images 
of God 

His vision was normal to humanity and showed none of those co-re- 
gional defects which are peculiar to the caste system in India. A child, 
a helpless orphan as he was, claimed the sympathy of all irrespective of 
any relationship, in the great circle ofloving Bnndaban, free from the 
common sin of selfishness of affection. When the great tyrant Kansa 
was killed the people offered the throne left vacant to him, but he refused 
it and came into prominence He has no personal ambitions of his owm. 
The lasses of Brindaban could not tempt him to leave Mathura and live 
in Brindaban The girls he loved in youth did not adorn the palace 
of love he built in Dwarka as his queens He scaled those peaks of 
the moral life, the glaring temptations show him the evils he resisted, 

•Prof V 1 Smith’s ‘Early History of India,’ page 2S3 
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the Epic shows the world the ethical qualities with which he was crowned 
and adorned. 

In his life he gave up everything to the service of humdmty — he 
sacrificed the best soldiers he raised When their work was over, he 
realised that they must be destroyed and lent them to Duqodhana He 
stood the great trial befoie the world when it cost the life of his be- 
loved nephew Abhimanyu He did not raise his voice against the shame- 
ful and cruel murder of the helpless youth Abhimanyu, nor did he take 
part in the war to revenge the great wrong Here the divine and the 
human element are not in conflict but are blended in the character 
of Sri Krishna, which the great Epic still presents to t}ie world One 
can only know God as He is revealed, not in the doctrines of philosophy 
and religion but in the true example of divine character. The Epic 
presents this both from the theological and historical sides of the question. 

Oandkari. 

The curse of the chaste lady Gandhan was more powerful than that 
of an ascetic Utamka, and Sn Krishna fell a victim to it. Gaqdhqn’s 
curse runs as follows : — 

“ ' On the thirty sixth year from this, 0 destroyer of Madhu, you will, after bring- 
ing about tho death of your kinsmen and friends and sons, pensh by disgustful 
means within the forest The ladies of your family, deprived of eons, kinsmen, and 
fr ends, shall weep and cry even as these ladies of the Bharata family ’ Vaishampa- 
yana continued — Hearing these words, the great Krishna, addressing the worshipful 
Gandhan, said to her these words, smilingly, — ‘There ia nono in the world, save my- 
self, who can exterminate the Vrishms I know this well I am trying to bring it 
about In imprecating this curse, 0 you of excellent vows, you have helped me ip 
the accomplishment of that work The Vnshnis are incapable of being killed by 
others, whether human beings or Gods or Danavas The Yadavas, therefore, shall be 
killed by one another ' After the Dasharba hero had said so, the Pandav^B becajne 
stupefied Stnoken with anxiety, all of them became hopeless of life ”* 

“ Krishna sold — Arise, arise, 0 Gandhori, do not gneve Through your fault, 
this huge destruction has taken place Your son Durjodhano, was wicked, envi- 
ous, and exceedingly arrogant Praising his wicked aots, you thought them to be 
good Highly ruthless, he was the embodiment of hostilities, and disobedient to the 
cpmmands of the old Why do you then attribute your own faults to me T Deed or 
lost, the person who grieves for what has already taken place suffers greater grief 
By grieving one Increases it twofold A saintly woman bears children for the prac- 
tice of austerities, the cow brings forth offspring for bearing burden, the mare brings 
forth her young for acquiring speed of motion, the Shudra woman bears a child for in- 
creasing the number of servitors, the Valshaya woman for incre^ing .the number of 
keepers of cattle A princess, however, like you, brings forth sons for being 
killed ’’+ 


* 3tree Parva, Chapter XXV, verses 44 — 49 
t SfcreeJParva, Chapter XXVI, veraee 1—6, 




Kuntl 

Tile ;;rr it»e>) of ICiinti i, ilc-icnhci! in Aoraunvistka Parva 

t - irml j ro»>l ed t » ru'iro mt i th i f>r)it, kunti disregarded tlioio lamontations 
'>f her n m ilnupvli ind 'Mitihulrt foil > veil their \ coping mother in lair, who 
iva» lio it up >ti g i n in£ i th j t >rc it Highly aid and /Irmly ioiiIvchI on ro.iroment 
from tlio mrld tiio lileuc-d dam) vailed on fr qiiantlj lo-Dki n^j at hor weoping 
funilj riio l’ md aa vi, aitli all t'io r a.ian ami aura itora, continued to follow hor 
Hoi raining tho a hnr toart kunti addrci.ed her . hilUron as folio vi •<* * What you 
ivj, (J m ' j-f la t J arinal him ofl’ uidnii indeed, true H lion you wuro all dispirited, 
f on.ourjgcd \ m all -woing tin. jnn- kingdom aa n taken a\ ay from you by a gamo 
of Ik i, tooing th at j n all full from liappincis lo.ing that \ou wore goiernod over 
Ik him nun, I muill-d i ningj ind high th nights into your mind) 0 foremost of 
mua I inspire 1 you «o that tho am of I’andu might not In) 1 oat, so that their fama 
might not bo gino 1 m in) all opialto Indra hour pro au) resembles to that of 
tho very colciCtals 1 auto I thu* so that you had not t > liao, daponding upon others 
f instilled lOtiraga int > jour huarti )o that ymwho would bo tho foremost of all 
righteous men, who wo-o equal to Visara might not again go into tho forest and live 
in in )ora I instilled i mrigu into aour heirt) )o that this llhima who had the 
streugth of to i tho Hand oloplnnt) and whoso prowess and manliness were widely 
know n, might not sink into inngnirt an a and ran I initilled couroga intojour 
haart) io that thi) hijivo who in) !>orn afte- Bhiraasono, and who was equal to 
Vassva hlrasolf might not ho • hearten I instilled courago into \ our hearts so that 
k akula and ->oh id o; a w ho rare al a a a ) da~oti>d to their oldari might not be weaken- 
ed and ran 1)-)1 choarlei) In hungir f vital thus in order that thia lady of well- 
da aliped f irra ) in 1 of I arg) a )) might not suffer th ) wrongs indicted on bar in the 
public hall without homg avenged Before jou all, O Blnma, trembling all orer 
like a plaintam tree during hor cataraomal poriod and after she had been won at 
dice, Din'imm through f>lli driggud her as if she wero a slave. I knew all 
thii I ndaad tho family of Pmdu had baon subjugated (by foe)) The Kurus nr, 
my father ii law mid other) ware cheerless whan sho desirous of a protector, be- 
wailed like a aho osproy When she was dragged by her fair locks by the sinful 
Dusshasana without littlo intelligence I lost my senses, 0 king Kdow, that for 
incroa ing jour onorgy, I instills! that courage into your hearts by reciting the 
apisodo of Vidulm O my sons, I instilled courage into Tour hearts, O my sous, so 
that the family of Panda represented by my children, might not be lost The sons 
and grandsons of that porson who brings a family to infamy never succeed m ac- 
quiring the regions of the righteous Indeed, the ancestors of the Kaurava race 
were in dang-r of losing those happy regions which had become theirs 0 my sons, 
as for myself I enjoyed the great fruits of that sovereignty which my husband hal 
won before ( made largo gift' I duly drank the Soma juice m sacnfi.e It was 
not for my own sake that 1 had urge! Yasulova with the stirring words of Vidula 
It was f)r yout sake that I had ask j d you to follow that advice 0 my sons Ido 
not wish to enjoy the fruits of that sovereiga y which was acquired by my children 
0 you of grea^ power, I wish to attain those happy regions by my penances where 
tni husband went By rendering obelieat service to my father in ia v and mother 
m-law, both of whom wish to take up their residence in the forest observing pen- 
ances I wish, 0 Tudhistbira, to evhau-t my body You desist from following me, 

O foremost son of Kuru's race along with Bhima and others Let your understand- 
ing be alway s devoted to virtue Let your miud be always great ”t 

* Ashnmavasika Parvi page 19, Chapter XIV verses 29 — 32 

fThe Mahablvyrqtq Ashramavasika, Parva, Chapter's?!!, pages 19 20, “verses 1— 2J, 
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Vijaya was originally the name of Arjuna His heroism entitled 
him to the epithet of Arjuna, by which another ancient well-known 
hero was Kartabtrajarjuna The cause of Kunti’s being in favour of 
the fight was given She had high ideals for her action; the proud 
tyrant should not be allowed to indulge in his excesses leaving a bad 
example but he should be crushed so that others would not follow him 
That was the lesson of the war The real Epic did not aim at describ- 
ing the details of the skill of the individual Generals of the Kurus 
The war Parvas were all additions of a much later date to extoll the 
glory of the kings who fell in the great battle to their descendants who 
ruled the different provinces of India The cause of the degradation 
of the Dravids, Abluras, Pundras and Shavars of Orissa are given in 
the Asvamedha Parva, Chapter XXIX, which formed a part of Anu- 
Gita — 

“Tha Urahmana said — \ bout it is cited the ancient story, 0 lady, of the discourse 
between Karttanryya and the 0„ean ” 

Yudhisthira. 

• 

The most towering and sublime figure amongst the characters of 
the Mahabharata which leaves an abiding impression, is that of Yudhis- 
thira. He is virtue and justice incarnate He was subjected to every 
kind of temptation to which a great pnnce like him was then liable. 
Besides there was a very strong combination of circumstances in which 
temptation to dishonesty was pre-eminent as he was fully subjected to it 
The test reveals that particular ethical quality m which he might reason- 
ably have been expected to fail 

Life was not interpreted in terms of the material; it must be descri- 
bed in terms of the spiritual Man is addicted to temptation for personal 
success, but to the cultured ambition seems to have lam in the cause of 
the amelioration of the general public and the country at large. To wait 
for the proper time and opportunity was the aim and object of life of 
Yudhisthira rather than to attempt accomplishment anyhow by sheer 
machinations or otherwise For the sake of the sacred trust which 
the Almighty Father imposed in him as a king he gave up everything 
which others hold dear and sacred m order to be true to the ideal 
of self-denunciation in the midst of all sorts of allurements to which 
sovereignty was exposed 

His temptations and sacrifices could not be of an ordinary type, for 
Yudhisthira was the son of Dharma (Virtue) and not of God, like Christ, 
wherein lies the real difference between Hinduism and Christianity. 
His own god-father, Dharma (Virtue), was found testing him and adding 
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strength to his vigour and activities Virtue in the form of a Jaksha 
killed his brothers, or the four attribute^, to make him realise and to 
hear from him the answers to the questions put by Virtue to give him 
back the brothers or attribute^ duly renovated Thu u what u called 
the soul vision of a man It u only obtained when ordinary conditions 
are suspended and gone and they are re-established Tne questions of 
knowledge and feeling were then united Feeling is but an inference 
of anything and not direct knowledge. Inference u drawn from the 
descriptions of others It is not the ccstitu. state of aoul lying side by 
side with the ordinary and regular sense of perfection 

In Yoga Philosophy the devotee tries to open hu inner eye, closing 
the outer one, but in the case of Yudhisthiri both ejea were open at 
the same time His ecstacy was involved in a trance or hallucination 
A man who has true knowledge of God speaks of divine things 
with that intimacy with which others speak of material things God 
>• is not a question of conception but perception The consciousness 

, of God is unique He is not an ordinary human being His glory is 

reflected in the heart of man till it is revealed in his face and strength 
of mind The appearance of man is not a descent from God above but 
an ascent from the beast man below Yudhisthira is not a man 
belonging to any human race but u the ideal man as one secs him and 
so with all his brothers m respect of his qualities, personified as it were 
Incarnation is a descent of the just God to the earth as a human being 
and its opposite theory is reflected in Yudhisthira and Sudarshana, who 
went to heaven in person, which neither Rama nor Balarama, incama* 
tion3 of God, or Sri Krishna, God himself, could do 

It is after all the great question of the starting point of a real con- 
ception of God. Incarnation is but an explanation of the theory of 
evolution, but there is a great difference between incarnation and 
manifestation Incarnation means that God is revealed m a cosmic 
process as distinct from the manifestation of natural objects from the lower 
parts to man in Hindu theology It is not a question of setting up so 
many gods from trees, serpents, Sshes, tortoise, boar, dwarf, axed-Rama, 
Rama with bow and arrow, ploughed Balarama and Sn Krishna The 
final emancipation of soul rests with the question not of personal love 
and ambition of things or incarnation holding power under the name 
of universal love, but of raising the Pandavas to the throne of India with 
Yudhisthira at their head to represent the incarnation of virtue and not 
of God in the presence and guidance of Divine love manifested w Sn 
Krishna, who was not an incarnation of God but God himself of divine 
Jove* That divine love has its counterpart in Nature is reflected lq 



Dtaupadi, the queeu of the earth, the great Lakshmi or prosperity which 
sustain the great redeemers, the Pandavas 

The form of incarnation is merely a cloak to disguise the real 
personality. Virtue is disguised tn Yudhisthira Theism recognises 
that the logic of fact is more imperative than that of theory It recognises 
something divine in every man and woman in the past and present. It 
believes that the human being is in the process of becoming ideal, which 
his nature prophesies It seeks to establish a sort of union between 
ideal man or woman and God The conception of God is traced in 
magnified humanity. This may be true m some respect, but one cannot 
deny that spiritual experience is of greater value than this The 
experience of the soul is as real as that of the body and senses The 
sun and the earth are the centres of planetary movements and of gravity, 
determining the movements of all bodies within the area of each of 
its influences In the case of man the will is the centre Man’s charac- 
ter is merely dependent on the internal influences, the power of the will 
regulates external influences The individuality of a man or a woman 
is not determined solely either by what one is represented to be by his 
body or by external influences but by all the movements, proceeding as 
they do from and returning to one independent centre called self, cons- 
tantly modified in the process of actioD. 

In the higher evolution of man and woman the emergence of a 
moral ideal is an imperative stage in the process of humanity This 
doctrine is a helpful means to the rise of animal propensities into the 
sphere of moral and spiritual existence It helped to abhor sin and 
sinful desires and expiate the sins of previous or present lives in the 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices the great priests advised It helped 
the priestly power to be preserved by the easy method of participating 
in the gifts of confession and to rise higher in the estimation of the 
cultured class Till at last religion and morality for their individual 
vitality depended on the real distinction between the individual self 
(Atma) and the supreme self (Parmatma) 

A painting depends on the variety of colours m delineating the 
characters it represents The Pandavas are no more than prismatic 
colours, all resolvable into the single ray of white light of virtue of 
Yudhisthira The prism of the great Epic which separates them is as 
much a reality as the single ray of light and the differences, therefore, 
are equally real 

The urge of nature is not to satisfy the senses but to seek theoinity 
of individual self with the supreme self through the selfish prism of 
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love winch separates the divine love of Sri Krishna through the union 
of Draupadi At the end Yudhisthira alone emerged from the great 
illusions to rise in heaven m the single ra> of divine light of Heavenly 
love, and the prism of earthly love represented in Draupadi’s union 
broke with the four Pmdavas and disappeared for ever 

There is the truth in it, but its adoption as a historical fact means 
the destruction and not the preservation of both morality and religion 
Gospels are not biographies in the true sense of the word , they are but 
character sketches, and as such the} are of the greatest value to arrive 
at a clear conception of virtue in the personality of Yudhisthira. The 
divine lignt was his gai le and t le question of histoncal criticism lies 
outside the scope of the Indian Epic The reflected light of faith is of 
greater value to theology than the light of facts of history The story 
of Walter Raleigh’s destruction of his History of the World may be the 
fitting illustration and reply to the ungenerous critic 

The Pandavas were born Kshatriyas and so was Sn Krishna, but 
they were least like what one can call a born Kshatnya of the time 
They were not imbued with any hatred of the Brahmanas or of any 
class in particular They w ere most distinctly cosmopolitan The Pan- 
davas caught the spirit of the master mind of Sn Krishna and formed 
eternal friendship through the marriage union of Draupadi, not in the 
ordinary sense of an earthl} marriage but of spiritual union One may 
not realise its true import, but the Indian mass instinctively bow down 
m the deepest reverence of which they are capable before the moral 
and spiritual grandeur of such a union The system of marriage which 
was called Svayambara was most distinctly cosmopolitan and interpret- 
ed the mind of the age in which it flourished In Epic the moral 
grandeur of Sn Krishna transfixes and transfuses earthly love into 
Divinity He came to the world in the pnson life of his parents His 
life was at the mere} ol a tyrant, but he was rescued by his father by 
dmne instinct. He grew up under the fostenng care of Nanda and 
Joshoda, the adopted parents 

The hero of the Epic, Yudhisthira, went to heaven in person, which 
Sn. Krishna and Arjuna could not do To declare that the Pandavas 
and Draupadi were ordinary human beings is to leave out those very 
important charactenstics introduced to explain the mysteries of Nature 
and God in the spiritual domain of existence Their supreme places 
m the religious life of Ancient India transcend every other considera- 
tion, and it was for that they were not begotten but made by the Epic 
authors through the help of gods according to the ideals which found 
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favour in their time It must be undei stood that the newer theological 
thought has by no means repudiated the facts piesented in the peison- - 
ahties of the Pandavas and their queen, but they freely accepted the 
hypothesis of evolution with the impoi taut proviso that for the process 
which the theory of evolution describes, the God which the religious 
consciousness perceives is demanded and conceived for the emancipation 
of the Soul in the case of the foui Pandavas and Draupadi and transmis 
sion in person to hold union with the supreme soul of God in Heaven 
These are the two sides of emancipation, and the third translation to 
Heaven in the cruel fight of passion in the religious field of Kuruk 
shettra to absolve the sms of commission and omission on the parts of 
chivalrous but vain-glorious Bhisina, Drona, Karna and Durjodhana 
The advice of the wise man Yudlmtlnra is the ethics of morality and 
love preached in the great Epic, a fact which should not be lost sight of 

“ Yndhisthire said —Having ontorod into such a pledge in tho presence of ell 
tha pious and good men, who can no.v dare brook it for tho sake of a kingdom in 
tins world t For m my opinion to u respoctablo person death is not more serious 
than an a.t of transgression in ordoc to gam a kingdom 0 hero, you dosired to burn 
m> hand at tho time of tho play, you wore, howovor, prevented by Arj uua and you 
oali squeezed >our mace O Ultimo, if ion had dono it, tins calamity could not then 
befall us 0 ilhirna, cons ious as ion uro of your prowess, why did jou not say so 
before we entorod into such an agreomont T Having already burdened myself with 
tho plcdgo made at that timo wlmt is tho use of your speaking to ’mo theso harsh 
words now T 0 Bhuunsom, this was my groat gnof that I could not do anything 
when I saw Jagmasom (Draupadi) persecuted m that way 0 Bhirna, my heart 
burns on account of this, as if Iliaiodrunk some polsouous liquid O foremost of 
tho Bharata raco, having tnado tho plodge in tho presence of tho Kurus there, I am 
unable now to violato it. Watt for tho return of our hotter days, as Be atterors of 
seed wait for tho harioat Whon ono that lias been first injured succeeds in reveng- 
ing himself upon his eaomy at a lime when the letter's enmity has borne frnits and 
flowors, ho is ragirdod as ono who ha3 accomplished a groat deed by his prowess 
Su h a bravo man earns undying fame Such a man obtains great prosperity His 
onotmos l>ow down to him, and His friends gitlior round him, as the celestials clustor 
round Indra for protoction Knov mj promise cannot be made false I regard 
Dharma as suporior to lifo itself and divinity Kingdoms, sons, fame and wealth, 
all thoso do not come up oven to a sixteenth part of truth ’ * 

Nor is this all The lesson he read to his beloved accomplished 
wife Draupadi should be written in golden letters for it discloses the aim 
of the virtuous man. How a man is led by a woman to transgress the 
law of God is vividly described, which even Milton failed to do — 

“Yudimthira said —0 Yajmasom, your Bpeesh is sweet, clear and full of nice 
expressions , we have liBtonod to it , yon speak of atheism 0 Princess, I never act 
being desirous of tho fruits thereof , I distribute a thing which should be distributed 
and I porform a sacriflco which should be performed I perform, as best as I can, 0 
Krishna, what a house holder should do, not caring for the fruits of virtuo bat for not 

* The MaUabharata, Yana Purvu, Chapter XXXIV Verses lfi-°2, pp 62 63 
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transgressing tlio Vedas and seeing tho conduct of tho pious if y mind and nature, 
0 Krishna, nro naturally tiont upon \irtuo , that mIo tradur of virtuo, tho worst of 
tile virtuous, whovvislius to reap tho fruits of virtuo, doos novor obtain tliom, nor 
docs a vicious imud' d porson, for his s uptlilsm, who douhts a virtuous act, having 
accomplish' d it " “\ou should not, O blessed queen with a foolish mind cithor 
doubt or i ensure tho l’rov ideucu or (His act) The fool, who doubts religion and dis 
regards v irtue and being proud of tho proof of his own reasoning, does not ro’oive 
it from othors, considers all those sagos who look ui>on the futuro as prosout, liko a 
mad man He considers the uUornul world ns coudtn ivo to tho gratification of 
senses mid is blind to every thing oUo * “Doubt not, O Krishna, tho anciont roll 
gion which is followed bv tho good and formulated bv tho omniscient and omnipotent 
itislus O Draupadi, virtue is tho onl\ raft ni d nothing clue to those who w isb to go 
to lioavon, liko a ship to the mor limit wishing to cross tho o_can " “For not seeing 
tho fruit vou should not douht religion or the gods , you should perform sacrifices 
nssiduoustv and i liaritiC3 without auv msoion'-o Vets havo thoir fruits m this 
world and v irtue is otornsl, ns said by Kashvapn, Dlmrma told all this to his sons 
0 Krishna lot v our douht ho destroyed like dors meditating upon all tlus Let 
your scopticisin vield to faith Do not speak ill of God who 13 the lord of all crea 
tures, loam to know Him tu>w to Him let not v our understanding ho such Never 
disregard that Supreme hoing O Krishna, by who90 mercy tho mortals, by pious 
observances, becomo immortals **' 

Yudiusthira’s reply to Bhima's expostulations breathes the spirit 
of wisdom and truth as well as Ins great character He was not a 
coward as ordinary people would take lum to be finding him an idle 
spectator of the rude persecution of ins beloved wife before his very 
eyes at the hands of his enemies 

“Yudlusthira said —0 descendant of Bharato, 0 mighty armed hero, what you 
say is true 0 best of speakers listen (also) to what I say 0 descendant of 
Uharata, 0 Uhimasoiia, tho groatlv sinful deeds that one wants to perform depending 
only’ on Ilia courage bo omo a s 'im o of pain to him But 0 mighty armed hero, 
vvhatover 13 performed w ith (duel deliberation, with well directed prowess, with all 
(necessary ) appliaucos and with much previous thought, is (always) seen to be 
successful (at tlio end) Tho celestials themselves favour such acts Hear some 
thiug about tlio act whuli you think should be nt once done from your pride of 
strength and rostlessuoss of mind Bhunsrava Salya, the powerful Jarasandha, 
Blusma, Droua, Karuna, the mighty son of Drona (Ashwathama) The invincible 
sou 3 of Dhntarastra, Durjodhaua and others,— all are accomplished in arms and ever 
ready for battlo Those kings and rulers of the world, who have been injured by us, 
have all taken the side of the Kurus and their affection has grown towards them 0 
descendant of Ulmrata, they are engaged in seeking to do good to Durjodhana and 
not to us With their treasury full and army large they will try their beat in the 
war (to defeat us' All the officers of the Kuru army with their sons and relatives 
have been hono red by Durjodhaua with tho presentation of wealth according to pro 
per divisions These heroes havo been much honoured by Durjodhana Afy firm 
conviction is that they will give their lives in battle for him 0 mighty armed 
hero, though the behaviour of Blnama Drona and the high souled Knpa is the 
Barne (to both parties', y et it is my firm conviction that they would sacrifice in battlo 

* The Alahablnrsta, Vaua Parva Cli vpter i\Al, p -15, Verses 1—6, 15— 17, 23, 21 

and 38 — 23 



thou lives, than winch thoro is nothing dearer m tlu.3 world, ao that they might 
paj off (thoir debt) m tho ahapa of rojal favours which they enjoy They are all 
master* in Lolostial weapons and they are all devoted to virtue My opinion is that 
they cannot bo vanquished oven by the celestials with Vasava (Indra) at their head 
There is Kama, the groat car warrior, who is impetuous, ovor angry, invincible, 
accomplished in all weapons and encased in imponotrablo armour Without first 
dofeatmg in battle all those foremost of men, you cannot, unaided as you are, 
hill Durjodhana.’’* 

“ To say well is good, but to do woll is better , 

Do well is the spirit, and to say well is the letter , 

If do i\ ell and say well wore fitted in ouo frame. 

Ml wore won, all wore done, and got were all tho gam '* 

The example of constancy in every act of Yudhistlma confirmable 
to reason, his evenness in all things, his absolute disregard of empty 
fame, Ins serenity of countenance to leahse the depth of things and the 
pros and cons of every matter, invested him with the crown of piety and 
justice What greater reward can a mortal man seek than doing what 
is good and just to the world at large as to himself and to be blessed 
with peace of mind, an inestimable boon. It is the rich reward of duty 
fulfilled. The goddess of prosperity ti led him to see if he were a man 
wishing for nothing but to be crowned with glory by any means just as at 
the games of Olympia. Riches and kingdom bring in their train a sort 
of danger, temptation, sin and troulle The wise Solomon said “ He 
that ruleth Ins spirit is better than he that taketh a city ” This self- 
control is the real monarchy of the spiritual woild with which the ancient 
Hindu world was more concerned than with the material sphere of 
actions Success in thyself is the best of all, says the well-known old 
Norse balled. Vyasa's conception of the eternal man (Dharma) is 
Yudhisthira, and Draupadi is the incarnation of Maya, the creator of the 
moral and spiritual world. 

The conduct of Durjodhana and tiie counsel of his friend Kama 
have amply proved that there was nothing more daring than ignorance. 
Riches are blind and those who set their hearts on them are rendered 
blind as well, for love of money is a kind of disease The love of 
pleasure is at the root of it and makes man despicable The gift of 
God is not riches, as lay people are made to believe, but intellect. 
It is said in the words of Vidura, the wise minister of the Kuru Court 
who was referred to in the table of contents as famous for his wisdom 

“The Gods do nob look after men with club m hands, like herdsmen To those 
they want to protoct, they givo intelligence In proportion as a man is Inclined 
towards virtue, his wishos meat with success There is no doubt about it ”f 


* The MaJiabharata, Chapter XXXVI, Vana Parva, page 64, verses 5 — ID 
+ The Mbh Udyoga Parva, Chapter XXXV, verses 40 41 
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No Ik.hu L\amplc ol a foolish --011 and a blind father not correct- 
ing him can be found tl an that of Durjod liana and Dhritarastra, winch 
the great LI pic. furnishes llou then can it lie i work reciting the glory 
of t lie Kurils i The ethics of morality according to the saying of the 
wise Vidura, arc as follows (quoted from the •.mu. chapter) — 

'Gold ii known h\ lire, one nf g x>d t>irt]i hj Ins behaviour, in honest man bj 
his conduct a hero in times of panic, a patient min dunng the tune 0 f poverty, and 
friends and enemas during the -eisms of dnhi ulties and dungjrs Old age 
desires s beaut) , patioiieo tiepo death. Me onvj, virtue passion, prosperity , 
is'Oclution siitli t h> vulgir gad in iniiors lust raodcstj i nuts, ovorj thing 
I’nsporitv lie- for its source g ■ >d deeds it liareisos oiling to activity , and 
takes root oiwng to ill mil eontiinii s its i xi-,tcin e oss mg ti self control tight 
qualities glorifs a man rir , madam g >od birth, self restraint learning strength, 
littleness of speech gift to the best of Ins power and gratitude But, 0 dear, one 
thing alone can wake all these groat qualities tome together W lieu a king honours 
a man, all the qualities shed lustre on him These eight 0 king in this svorld of 
human beings, are considered is the marks ot hoascu Of these four are the 
attributes of the good aud the honest mm follow the other four Sacnflcial 
ceremonies gifts studj, and dovotiou,— thc-c four are followed b\ the good Self 
control, truth, kindness and humauits —these four ire ul-o t ho attributes of the 
gx>d t-aerifleial ceremonies, studj, g ft deletion truth forgiveness, morej and 
contentment— thesO are the eight u a\ s to i irtue .iteordiug to the amrtti The first 
four of these ma\ ho followed from motives of vanitv hut the last four do not exist 
in those that are not greit That onois not an assemhlj where tliere are no old 
men Those are not old men who do not speak of virtue That is not virtue whore 
truth does uot exist, and t hat is not truth where deceit pervades Truth, beautj, 
learuing, knowledge, g Kid birth, good manners, strength wealth heroism, and 
ability to talk on diverse topics, — these ten have their origin in heaven’’ ‘He 
that assimilates the wisdom of the " iso is himself w ise. and he w ho is wise bj doing 
acts, both virtuous aud conducive to worldlj benefits, succeeds in gaining happiness 
That act should he doue bj one during the dav which will enable him to live in 
comfort during the night, and that should he done in eight months which will enable 
one to liv o in comfort tliroughouc the veer That act should he doue during the 
earlj jears of life, which will enable one to live m comfort during old ago. That 
act should he done in this life n hie li will enable one to live in happiness after death 
I’oople spoak w ell of that food which lias been digested Thej speak well of that 
wife whoso youth U is passed awaj, aud of that hero who lias come off victorious in 
the battle, and of that ascetic who has gone over to the other side (of life) The 
hole, that one seeks to atop bv wealth acquired hj foul means, remains uncovered, 
nud othors come into existence in other places The pro eptor is tho controller of 
those who hare their souls under restraint, the king is the controller of those who 
have had souls , and Tama, the sou of Vivu3wuta is the controller of thoss who 
sin m secret The greatness of Kistus, of rivers, of tho hanks of rivers aud of the 
noble-minded canuot bo conceived, ns also t he wickeduoss of a worn in One attached 
to tha worship of tho tvvieo born, one that makes gifts, one vv ho behaves generouslj 
towards lus cousins and the Kshatnj a of good manners rules the earth for ever 
These three, cir , the brave, tho wise, aud those whokuow how to protect others, 
pluck flowers of gold from tho eirtli Vets performed bj’ means of the intellect are 
the best, those performed hj the arms come next, 0 Bharata, those bv the thighs are 
bad, while those performed hj carrying loads are the worst Having entrusted your 
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kingdom to Durjolhnnn, Shakum, and tho fool Dusasana and Kama, how oan you 
hopo for prospont}! Tho Pandai as, who are possessed of ovary virtue, 0 best among 
tho race of Bharata, depend on jou as thoir father Do you also dopond on them as 
iour sous *” 

He who fights against the decrees of wisdom, adds nothing but 
annoyances and misery to life, but he who follows the path of the wise 
and labours diligently, is hardly ever disappointed The wise Vidura cited 
an old discourse immediately after it which has a great hearing on the 
mystery of the plot as well as on the secret tenets of religion to try the 
virtuous One can then realise the difference between the contending 
character of the Kurus and the Pandavas , the one party was openly 
reviling the other — the other bore them patiently This is the discourse 
of the son of Atn to the Saddhyas or Devas in Chapter XXXVI, Udyoga 
Parva, verses 4 — 21 This is the ideal with which Yudhisthira scored 
success and went to heaven in person If anything goes against it, it 
must be an interpolation For instance, Yudhisthira did not tell a he 
in the death of Drona even in thought Drona did not die leaving his 
arms with the false report of Ills son’s death, having heard it from the 
mouth of Yudhisthira It was a base manufacture of a foolish dramatist 
and proof is not wanting. Krishna, who was the eye-witness, described 
the battle before lus fathci which cannot but be true and unvarnished 

“In that buttlo between Droua and the son of Prislmto, the kinga assembled, 
from various nalma were neurlv rooted out That furious battle lasted for five 
dajt, At the conclusion of that period, Drona, exhausted succumbed to Dbrishta- 
dyumno “t 

How then can Mahabharata be a work meant to recite the glory of 
the Kurus, and how did the Pandavas win the battle by foul means? 
Who can be happy without hard labour and application? Men are not 
taught virtue and a love of independence in the court life of a royal home 
or throne, and it is for this the heroes of the two Indian Epics were 
exiled What they learnt by actual experience was put into practice in 
their government to make their subjects happy and dutiful, if not reli- 
gious Nature brings good out of evil, and if one expunges from one's 
life unhappy experiences then the relish of the enjoyment of happiness 
will be frustrated Happiness is the fruit of forbearance and patience, 
and the life of the Pandavas and Rama bear ample testimony to it The 
great English poem “Paradise Lost” begins with that idea 

“Of Man’s first disobodionce and the fruit 
Of th it forbidden troe whoso mortal tasto 
Brought death into the world and all our woe ’’ 


* The Mbh Udyoga Parva, Chapter XXXV, Verses -10 — 60 and (JC — 77 
t The Mbh , Chapter LX, Ashvamedha Parva, verse3 17-18 , p 72. 


Prudence and forethought are root-, from which the good and virtu- 
ous eliminate am uid passion 

'“Tu a phi sio 

That’s bitter to snoot oni ' 

(" Moasuro (or Measure’ Vet IV, sconofi) 

‘ art cot are tlio uses o( adversity. 

Which liko tbo toad, ugli and \enomou3 
\V earn yet a precious jewel in his head ’ 

1 ‘ Vi ion Like It, ” Vet II oeono I ) 

So Shakespeare said, and Vyasa illustrated it in the characters 
of the Pand.avas \udhi-.tlura blushed several times as a good and 
honourable character full of fortitude and forethought and he was 
praised by the wise Vidura for Ins wonderful conduct at the dice play 
That was one of the hardest examinations which Yudhisthira passed 
with credit, and Vidura gave him a certificate of great merit The 
. main object of the dice play was exposed in his words — 

“ Vidura naid.— 0 Yudhisthira, 0 boat of thoBhirata race, know this to be my 
opinion chat ho who is defeated bj sinful means need not be patnoi lor such defeat 
You know every rule of Dharma Dhanaujaya ( lrjuna) is ever victorious in battle 
Bhimasena is the slayer of foes Nakula xa the gatherer of wealth. Sahadova has 
administrative talenta. Dlianxni a is the beat of all men learned m the Vedaa, and the 
virtuoua Draupada ia learned in Dharma and -Artha. Ton are ail attached to one 
another and you all feel delight at one anothei’a presence, enemies cannot separate 
you from one another, and you are all contented- 0 descendant of Bharata, 
for this patient abstraction from the worldly possessions will be ot great benefit 
to yon >'o enemy, even if he be like Solera Undra), will be able to stand it 
You were instructed ou tne mountains of Himalaya by Meru Sovarni Von were 
instructed in Varanavata by Krishna Dwaipayana (Vyasa), on the Vngu mountain 
by Rama, on the uanks of the Drxsadwati by Sarnbhu (Siva) You have also received 
instructions from the great ltishi Vsita on the -Vnjana mountains Ton became a 
disciple of Bhrigu on the banks of the Kalmashi Karada and your this priest 
Dhaumy a will be now your instructors Do not abandon the excellent lessons, ever 
adored by the Itishis, as regards the next world O sons of i’andu, you surpass m 
intelligence even Pururava, the son of Ilo, in strength all other kings, andwvirtuB 
even the Kishis Resolve earnestly to win the victory which is the attribute of 
Indra, to control anger which is the attribute of Varna to give in chanty whichls 
the attribute of Kuvera anal to control all passions which is the attribute of Yaruua 
Obtain the power of gladdening from the moon, the power of sustaining all from the 
water, forbearance from earth, energy from the whole of the solar disc, strength from 
the winds, and affluence from the creatures Welfare and immunity from disease 
be yours 1 hope to sea you return (m all safety) O Yudhisthira, act properly and 
duly in all seasons— in the time of distress, in that of difficulty , and m respect of 
everything 0 son of Kunti, 0 descendant of Bharata, without permission depart 
Blessings be on you. Jfona can say that you have done anything sinful before We 
hope to 3 ee you return in. safety and crowned with success ”* 

* The ilahabharata, Shabha Parra, Chapter LXXYIII, verses 9 — 23 
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In Yudhistlnra the theory and practice of morality were united 
He was courageous and brave as a lion and tin id as a hare as occasion 
demanded — the two conti ary things reconciled in him and dignified 
him as worthy of divinity in Ins life time. He was a man who did 
no one any mischief or injury though quite able to do so if he 
liked He was not a man to retaliate for any wrongs gratituously 
inflicted upon him He depended on Heaven for justice and guidance 
like a husbandman, who when met with a bad year did not 
give up the profession but depended upon the next year for re- 
paration. In Hindu ideals brothers aie co-opeiators and Kama 
had such bretheren and Yudhistlnra was equally blessed with such 
brothers. 

• 

In Hindu ideals woman is the swallow of a spring of prosperity, 
and Diaupadi was such a woman The Pandavas were discovered 
resurrected as it were from the tragedy of the lac house to the utter 
amazement of the conspirators at the Svayambara Hall The Pandavas 
established their claims to the paternal throne by the feats of their arms 
to defeat the assembled monarchs and eventually ruled the earth with 
glory and chivalry What a curious tiansformation m the current 
Mahabharata seems to be made by dramatists Old things become 
new again in the course of time There ts nothing winch can con- 
tinue to please all men in all tunes I low radically bad is the 
nature of man, for otherwise he would stand in need of no laws to 
restrain him. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune. A man can govern 
and control all physical influences if he is endowed with forethought 
and determination. He is not merely a creature of circumstance, fate 
or a slave to time The true dignity of a man lies in the consciousness 
that he can grasp the revolving wheel of fortune or time and free 
himself from the chain that binds him to it Such a man was Yudhis- 
thira, whereas Durjodhana depended on the powers of others and he 
could not avoid acting differently, as he did, under the circumstances 
The mere reality of life without the charm of fancy would be devoid of 
zest to Durjodhana It brought within his breast many vain fears and 
idle hopes which called up the gay, flattering hue of a rainbow rather 
than any terror of consequences He never knew or tried to 
accommodate himself m such a way as would give him peace and 
cheerfulness instead of anxiety and trouble He knew nothing of 
that resignation and contentment to which Yudhisthira was used 
How then can the Mahabharata be a work reciting the glory of the 
Kurus? 
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The gross misconduct of Duqodlnna could not be overlooked and 
he was taken to task even by Dhritar-.stra 

•‘DU.ilsrastri and , O v ■< kod mill led Durjo lliuu, D wretch, destruction hn 
airy id} ov, rtakui jou whoa 30 a in-udc in such language a wife of thu kuru chiefs, — 
oapoclall} tins nodded wife Urnupvlt "* 

How then can the great Epic be meant to recite the glory of the 
Kurus? The great author of the great Epic did not allow his heroes 
and hci oincs to shed tears over their misfortunes after the dice plaj, 
but the enemies were dumbfounded b> their unconcernedness and 
natural phenomena made Dhritarastra appeal to Draupadi to take boons 
from him to right the great wrong How then can the great Epic be a 
work for reciting the glory of the Kurus? Durjodluna hid himself 
in the lake house, perhaps built purposely for any untoward event, 
when all the best Generals on uhom he relied were killed and 
chance of victory was gone That was the suicide of chivalry and 
glory of Durjodhana and to allow such a man to live would be a 
slur and setting a bad example to the future generation of kings of 
India and it was for this Yudhisthtra did not comply with the request 
of Durjodhana to spare his lit e He called upon him to fight with 
anyone he chose and the issue of the battle would be decided ac- 
cordingly. 

This was a great bait and be agreed to fight the great adversary 
of his youth, Bhiraa, whom lie envied for his great strength and whom 
he could not destroy in his youth after many attempts He was 
defeated and killed, but even to make the death a little dramatic 
the appointment of Asvathama to destroy the Pandavas so that he 
could hear of it before his death was made The cruel deeds of 
Asvathama and Knpa in the dead of night as followers of Saiva to 
undo the works of Krishna, of gagging the heroes who killed Drona 
and others while sleeping in their camps, were not consistent with the 
rules and canons of the Ancient Indian Military Code of War and 
precedence It could only be possible as an instance of a heinous 
crime How then can the great Epic be a work reciting the glory of 
the Kurus ? 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pare, whatsoever things are lovely whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be an} virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things ’’-Philippians i \,8 

“Blessed is the man that endurath temptation, for when he is tried, be shall 
receive the crown of life ' — James i 12 

‘The JIahabbarata, Shabha Parva, Chapter LXXI, verse 25. 
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Draupadi 

“ O woman 1 lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man. we had been brutes without yon. 

Angels ate painted fair, to look like you. 

There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven, 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal Joy, and everlasting love ” 

(Thomas Otway’s “Venice Preserved,’’ Act n ) 

The most novel and original creation of the Mahabharata is princess 
Draupadi Her marriage with the five Pandavas has been the subject- 
matter of discussion tn ancient Puran literature and is a ventable 
Sphinx-like nddle to the world The picture of a cultured and high- 
souled princess sprung from an ancient royal family of Panchala, famous 
for chivalry and power, lofty and noble m her beanng, of the stnctest 
chastity and holiness of character, intelligent and independent, courage- 
ous and indomitable alike as an Empress and as an exile in the fearful 
lonely woods, ever confident and optimistic from her upright and 
unblemished life, being the common wife of five brothers, has always 
puzzled both the Oriental and Occidental world. They have, in vain, 
ransacked everything and racked their brains to solve the nddle In 
their attempts to do it, some have resort ed to casuistry and sophistry, 
some to mythological mysticism , some to poetic creations, and some to 
bold imaginations of dramatic inventions 

Successive ages have made their contributions to the develop- 
ment of an unique heroine m the character of Draupadi, adding as 
it did, layer after layer of incongruous accretions m such a manner 
as to make it altogether fanciful and enigmatical, being — although 
there is no mention of any such heroine m the enumeration of 
characters in the original table of contents — m the nature of a forecast 
of all the principal dramatis personae (principal personages) of the 
great Epic 

Whatever influences might have gone to the making of this nonpanel 
character and whatever motives or imaginations might have accentuated 
it or found it so very necessary for reform m the great ideal of a prin- 
cess worthy 'of occupying tke place of an Empress of India, Draupadi 
stands pre-eminent as a master-creation of a model princess, an emblem 
of divine love and piety in flesh and blood as real as can be, repre- 
senting as it were, the goddess of prosperity She is an ideal Empress 
and housewife, whom the accredited heroine Kunti, her mother-in-law, 
cannot but admire — a tribute a daughter-in-law seldom gets in a Hindu 
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The gross misconduct of Durjodhana could not be overlooked and 
he was taken to task even by Dhritarastra 

“Dhritarastra saul, O nicked minded Durjodlnnn, O wrotch, destruction has 
already overtaken jou whan jou insult in such language a info of the huru chiofs, — 
ospecially this wodded wife Uraupadi 

How then can the great Epic be meant to recite the glory of the 
Kurus? The great author of the great Epic did not allow Ins heroes 
and hei oines to shed tears over their misfortunes after the dice plaj, 
but the enemies were dumbfounded by their unconcernedness and 
natural phenomena made Dhritarastra appeal to Draupadi to take boons 
from him to right the great wrong How then can the great Epic be a 
work for reciting the glory of the Kurus ? Durjodh'jna hid himself 
in the lake house, perhaps built purposely for any untoward event, 
when all the best Generals on whom he relied were killed and 
chance of victory was gone That was the suicide of chivalry and 
glory of Durjodhana and to allow such a man to live would be a 
slur and setting a bad example to the future generation of kings of 
India and it was for this Yudhisthira did not comply with the request 
of Durjodhana to spare his lit e He called upon him to fight with 
anyone he chose and the issue of the battle would be decided ac- 
cordingly. 

This was a great bait and he agreed to fight the great adversary 
of his youth, Bhima, whom he envied for his great strength and whom 
he could not destroy in his youth after many attempts He was 
defeated and killed, but even to make the death a little dramatic 
the appointment of Asvathama to destroy the Pandavas so that he 
could hear of it before his death was made The cruel deeds of 
Asvathama and Knpa in the dead of night as followers of Saiva to 
undo the works of Krishna, of gagging the heroes who killed Drona 
and others while sleeping in their camps, were not consistent with the 
rules and canons of the Ancient Indian Military Code of War and 
precedence It could only be possible as an instance of a heinous 
crime How then can the great Epic be a work reciting the glory of 
the Kurus ? 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever tilings are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovelj whatsoever things 
are of gool report, if there be anj virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things Fhilippians iv, 8 

“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for when he is tried, he shall 
receive the crown of life ’ — James 1 12 

*The Jlahabharata, Shabha Parva, Chapter LXXt, verse 25. 
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Draupadi . 

“ O woman ! lovely woman 1 nature made thee 
To tamper man, wo had been brutes without you. 

Angela are painted fair, to look like you 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven, 

Amazing brightness, punty, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love ” 

(Thomas Otway’s “Venice Preserved.” Act li ) 

The most novel and original creation of the Mahabharata is princess 
Draupadi Her marriage with the five Pandavas has been the subject- 
matter of discussion in ancient Puran literature and is a veritable 
Sphinx-like nddle to the world The picture of a cultured and high- 
souled princess sprung from an ancient royal family of Panchala, famous 
for chivalry and power, lofty and noble m her bearing, of the stnctest 
chastity and holiness of character, Intelligent and independent, courage- 
ous and indomitable alike as an Empress and as an exile in the fearful 
lonely woods, ever confident and optimistic from her upright and 
unblemished life, being the common wife of five brothers, has always 
puzzled both the Oriental and Occidental world. They have, in vain, 
ransacked everything and racked their brains to solve the riddle In 
their attempts to do it, some have resorted to casuistry and sophistry, 
some to mythological mysticism, some to poetic creations, and some to 
bold imaginations of dramatic inventions 

Successive ages have made their contributions to the develop- 
ment of an unique heroine in the character of Draupadi, adding as 
it did, layer after layer of incongruous accretions in such a manner 
as to make it altogether fanciful and enigmatical, being — although 
there is no mention of any such heroine m the enumeration of 
characters in the onginal table of contents — in the nature of a forecast 
of all the principal dramatis personae (principal personages) of the 
great Epic 

Whatever influences might have gone to the making of this nonpariel 
character and whatever motives or imaginations might have accentuated 
it or found it so very necessary for reform in the great ideal of a prin- 
cess worthy 'of occupying the place of an Empress of India, Draupadi 
stands pre-eminent as a master-creation of a model princess, an emblem 
of divine love and piety in flesh and blood as real as can be, repre* 
seating as it were, the goddess of prosperity She is an ideal Empress 
and housewife, whom the accredited heroine Kunti, her mother-in-law, 
cannot but admire — a tribute a daughter-in-law seldom gets in a Hindu 
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household She is courageous and averse to servile submission to any 
unjust domination of the husband or his senior uncle or the king of a 
kingdom She will not hesitate to question if Yudhisthira had the right 
to stake her at the dice play after having lost himself to slavery, but 
will gladly and patiently follow him to exile in the forests She is 
meek and submissive, courageous and bold, as occasion demands While 
in danger in the royal seraglio she seeks protection from the senior 
female members, but when she is exposed m the dice-play hall in the full 
limelight of the royal assemblage with the senior old Dhntarastra at the 
head, she boldly arraigns the august personages, questions the legality 
of their decision, politely insinuates their evil motives and gently 
rebukes them for their insensate conduct A great heroine of a great 
Epic of India, she is the combination of all the good qualities of lofty 
womanhood, without even a distant parallel in any other literatureof the 
world 

The great Indian Epic has shown her in three different aspects, the 
historical, the mythological and the dramatic. The nucleus of the 
historical aspect of the character of Draupadi is found mthestoiy 
of her birth in the family of Panchaia The longstanding feud between 
the neighbouring kingdoms of the Kurus and the Panchals at the time of 
king Drupad became further accentuated for non-fulfilment of the pro- 
mise between the two friends Drona and Drupad, made while they were 
pupils at their instructor’s place This eventually developed into a 
fight between the Panchals and Drona at the head of the Kurus Drupad 
lost half his kingdom 

Bhisma and Drona are new creations of the dramatic Mahabharata 
It was Bhisma who engaged the great Drona as the teacher of the Kuru 
and Pandava princes and became a king of the place called Ahichhatra, 
defeating Drupad with the help of those pupils and the Kuru army, 
secured through the instrumentality of Bhisma It could not be so 
childish an affair as wms described in the great Epic Hastinapur 
became the centre of a military institution founded by Bhisma under the 
tutelage of Drona and Knpa This Knpa was the son of Goutama and 
the daugnter, Krepi, was the wife of Drona The great warrior 
Asvathama was the son of Drona 

This is the cause of Draupadi’s birth to recover the lost kingdom of 
Drupada Draupadi was raised by a sacrifice as well as her brother 
Dhnstadyumna to kill the Kurus and Drona, to wreak revenge as it 
were Drupad, in order to recover it, performed a sacrifice and was 
blessed with two sons and a daughter, Draupadi, to achieve his 
object Dhnstadyumna and Shikhandi were the sons and Draupadi 
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was the only daughter, who, it is said, rose out of the sacrificial 
fire as it were, and was instrumental m destroying hosts of kings, 
including Drona, in the great war of Kurukshettra. Draupadi’s 
Svayambara became the venue for the meeting of the Kurus and 
the Pandavas. The Pandavas were said to have been burnt in the 
dreadful fire at the lac house of Baranabata, but they were dramatically 
discovered by the Kurus before the royal assemblage. Not only 
was the guilt of the Kurus exposed before the royal assembly but 
they were defeated by the Pandavas in open fight inspite of the 
great help they had received from the powerful Kshatriya pnnces 
assembled there. Sn Krishna's words convinced the assembly that 
the Yadavas and the Panchalas had combined themselves by marriage 
to recover the kingdom for the Pandavas, who weie sought to be 
destroyed by the Kurus 

The love of Draupadi was the love of duty to save the country and 
recover the glory of her father, and for the good of the world. Drau- 
padi was called Yajna-Sem, or the creative body of the acts of sacrifice, 
as she was said to have been born out of a sacrifice with the object of 
winning back the lost empire of Drupada, her father, king of Pancbala 
Krishna thought of making alliance with his relatives the Pandavas, 
who were sought to be destioyed by Durjodhana They were all physi- 
cally and intellectually strong, full of energy, ability and vigour and 
with a right title to the kingdom Draupadi was the gift-horse with 
which the Pandavas’ alliance with Drupada and Krishna was secured, 
and that was the real beginning of the great fight The Pandavas re- 
venged the lac house incidents at the Svayambara festival of Draupadi 
by meteing out blows and thrusts on Durjodhana and his friends, who 
made the lac house to destroy them, and secured the share of their 
paternal estate by the alliance of marriage with Draupadi 

Draupadi stood against the oriental idea that confinement in the 
harem and utter slavery are the moral duty of a virtuous princess. She 
converted the hell of the Dice Hall into an institution of justice, where 
the impugned holiness of her marriage was attacked with ridicule and 
the divine demonstration of evil omens at the persecution of the good 
lady and the virtuous Pandavas roused emotions in the blind man, 
Dhntarastra Side by side with the great wrong of insulting the 
declared empress at the Rajsuya sacrifice, as a member of the royal 
household, in a manner against all rules and canons of the Ancient 
Royal court of the Kurus, Draupadi censored the whole assembly ^.nd 
brought to light that a princess of royal blood had to declare false the 
report of a marriage with the five Pandavas in as much as she was called 
upon to appear upon the political scene on a charge of snatching the 
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Empire with her inarmcji where is it wr-, won by the energy of the 
Pandavas. 

These are great events, not without great significance to the 
ancient history of India The possession of Draupadi by the Pandavas 
is the rootof all trouble and the great uar The disappointment of the 
kings of India at the Svayainbara ceremony of Draupadi and the croun- 
mg glory of the Pandavas in the death of Jarasandha, the great enemy 
of Sn Krishna, who thus secured the first place of worship in the great 
Rajasuya sacrifiee, was the origin of the great war 

The mythological aspect of the character of Daraupadi is fully 
represented in her marriage, which was quite contrary to the customs 
and laws of the country at that time The Pandavas were either made 
demi-gods or the self-differentiating unity* of Indra, king of Heaven, in 
mythology. Draupadi’s prayer five tunes for a husband gave her one 
husband in five persons This is the poetic licence spoken of in the 
Rig Veda (10/114/5) 

“Polyandric customs became abhorrent to tho Brahmanas Tho Brahmana 
justify Draupali's position, however, on tho ground that as tho Are t’andava bretheran 
ware divinely begotten emanations from o le deity, they formed in reality only one 
parson, and could be lawfully married to the same woman No such aftorthonghc 
was required to uphold tha honour or Draupadi in the nga whan the legend took its 
ri 3 e Throughout the whola Mahabharata she figures as the type of a highborn 
princess, and a chaste, brave, and faithful wife." t 

Draupadi married the incarnation of Justice (Dharma), Yudhisthira, 
and the other brothers were his ancilhary adjuncts of Justice, as it 
were. The five airs, the vital spirits of life, and their internal relation 
with the soul are explained in the Yoga system of philosophy, with 
which some interpret the Pandavas' marriage with Draupadi, and 
Krishna represents the soul, the great friend and relation Draupadi 
is the material body on which the five spiritual airs seem to play 
important parts This may be interesting, but is not a fact 
The relation of the five airs and the relation of the body and the 
soul are given by the said Dharmabyadha or fowler of religion as 
follows — 

“The fowler said — The vitalspirit maaifestmgitself inside the conciousness causes 
the action of the corporeal frame Tho soul being present in both of these acts The 
past, the present and the future axe inseparably assonated with the souL It is the 
highest of the possessions of all creatures It is the essence of Supreme Spirit and 
we adore it It is the animating principle of all creatures, it is the eternal Puxusho. 
It 13 great, — it is the intelligence and it is the Ego, it is the seat of all elements 
Thus while seated here (in the corporeal form) it is sustained in all its external or 
internal relations by the >>ubtle eternal air called Prana and afterwards each creature 
goes its own way by tha action of another subtle air called Samana This (Samana) 

'Sauparna 

ISir W W Hunter’s “Indian Empire,” page ,hd 
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tcansfJ'auu.j itsjlf ti Ypm nr, an l, supportoi by tho hood of tho stomach, carries 
tho refuse mitt jr of Giu holy, sn:h us urine, ot~ , to Uio kidnoys and intostmos 
It is present m ttu throe olomeats of actions, oxortiou and power, and tliuu m that 
state it is called Cdana by men loiruol ni the physical Science When it'tnamfosts 
itaolf by its presence at all the junctional points of the system, it is known by the 
name of Vyana The internal lie it is dillnsod over all the tissues of our ay stem and 
supiortod by tlieso Linds of air, it transforms our food and tho tissues and tho 
humours of our system lly tho coalition of l raua and otuor airs, a reaction onsuos 
and the heat generated thereby iskuoinas the internal he it of the human systom 
nlmh causes digestiou of food tliu i’ranu and tho Apana aics are mtorposud witlun 
the Samana and the Udaua airs l'he he it generated by their coalition causes the 
growth of the body Tlut portion of its seat extending to as far us tho rectum, is 
called Vpaaa and from that, monos arise m the live airs Prana Prana acted on by 
the heat, stakes against the extremity of the Ypaua region, and thou rocoiling, 
it reacts on the heat Uioio tho uaiel is tho region of undigested food and 
below it, tho region of digestion Prana aud all other airs of tho systom oro seated 
rn tho naaol The arteries issuing from tho heart run upwards and downwards and 
also in oblique directions, thuy carry tho bust essence of our food and are m tod upon 
by tho ten Prana airs This is tho nay, by which go to the highest state, tho Yogis 
nlio hare oior orno all difficulties, who aro patient and self controlled aud whojhuve 
their souls suited in thoir brains The Prana aud Vpanu are thus present in all 
creatures know tlut the soul is embodied in the corporeal disguise, m l ho eleven 
allotespus . ondmous (of tho animal system) aud tliat tliough otornal, ita normal 
state is apparently wiliilodby ns accompaniments oven like tho (Ire puriflod m its 
pan, -eternal yet nth its course altered by its surrouudmgs, uud that tho ilivmo 
thing which is kindred with tho body is related Ui tho latter lu tho samo way as a 
drop of water to tho sleek surface of a lotus leaf ou which it rolls, know that 
aatia Itaja aud Tama are tho attributes of all life Lifo is the attribute of spirit aud 
spirit again is tl u attribute of tho supreme souk Inert aud insonsiblo mattor is the 
scat of the lmug pnudplo which is a.tno tu itsolf aud mducos activity in others 
That by which tho suion worlds are mated to action is called tho most high by man 
of high spiritual insight Thus in all those elements the eternal spirit does not show 
itself, but is porcen ad by tbu learned m spiritual sciouio by reason of thoir high aud 
keen perception \ pure minded man, by purify mg bis heart, is ablo to destroy tho 
good and oul olfovts of his a. nous aud obtaius eternal bliss by the oulightonweut of 
lus muer bpuit This stavO of puaco aud punllcation of heart is likoued to tho stato 
of a person ho, m a cheerful state of lnmd, sloops soundly or to tho brillianoe of 
a lamp trimmed by a skilful baud auch a puro-uimdod man living on frugal diet 
percones tho supreme spirit rellectod in hi3 owu mind, and by practising concentra- 
tion of mmd in tho ovouing aud oarly m tho morning, sous the Supremo Spirit which 
has no attributes, in tbo light of Ins heart, shining like a duzzimg lamp and 
thus ho obtains salvation Yiaruo and augor must bo subdued by all moans, 
for this constitutes tbo most sacred virtue that poopio cau practise It is con- 
sidered to to tho moaus by which men cross oier to the otbor side of this sea of 
misery and pain A man must proservo lus virtue, being overcome by anger, bis 
ngliteousuo3i by pride, bis loarmug by vunity and his soul by illusion Leniency 
is tbo best of virtues, and forbearance is tho best of powers, tho knowledgo of the 
spirit is tho best of all knowledge aud truthfulness ib the best of religious 
vows To tell tbo truth is good aud tho knowledgo of truth also is good, 
but what conduces to tbo greatest good of all creatures is known as the 
highest truth llo whoso a< tlons aro porformod not with the object of se- 
curing any reward or blessings, who has sacrificed all to the requirements 
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of lua renunciation isa real Sany an vml u really who Communion with Ilrahtnx 
cannot bo taughc to uj oven by our Jpintuil pro.optor, ho can only givo m a clua 
to tho my itery , renunciation of tilings of tlio matorial world H called Aoga Wo 
must not do harm to an} creature ami must llvo in amity with all In thu our 
proiont oxiaton o wo must not .avenge ouriolioi on any creature self abnegation, 
poaco ot mind, renuuuatloa of ho|iO, and c<|U rnimitv , theso ire tlio ways by whmh 
spiritual enlightenment can always be secured The knowledge of aolf h tho beat 
of all know ledgo In tins world a.-, well as m the next, renouncing all worldly 
dosires and assuminga stolid indifference, m winch all suffonug is at rest, people 
should fulfil thoir religious duties with tho aid of tlioir intelligence. Tho Itishi who 
desires to obtain salvation, which is very diibenlt to obtain, must always perform 
austerities, must bo forbearing self controlled and muat give up that longing 
fondness which binds him to tho things of the oarth Tho attributes that are 
perceptible in us become non attributes in him lie is not liound by- anything lie 
is perceptiblo only by the expansion and development of our spiritual vision \s 
soon as the illusion of ignorance is dispelled, this supreme and unalloyed bliss is 
obtained. By foregoing the objocts of both pleasure! and pain and by renouncing the 
feeling which binds him to tbe things of the earth, one attains to Brahma "• 

Vyasa's conception of the eternal man (Dharma) is Yudhistlnra and 
Draupadi is the incarnation ol Ilia} a The Hindu creation is the work 
of Maya, or Love The origin of love has led the philosophers of 
Ancient India to connect it with the creation, and Ad^a SaLti Uma, the 
consort of Siva, or Lakshnu ot Narayana, either of them is represented 
Love at first is like a mirage, the relation of a previous existence 
Deep affection is of slow growth and it is won by deep devotion Love 
must arise from the heart and not by constraint The poets sang ol it, 
and it is as mysterious as ever, it has no connection with flesh and blood 
Love is the product of the highest culture in man and woman — it is not 
usually the fruit of a marriage Love gives an instinctive insight into the 
human heart and defies distance and the elements When the five 
elements of a man are exercised by a woman of love, then the real 
marriage takes place This is the essence ol Sarukhya philosophic 
creation, which is interpreted by the poet in the marriage of Draupadi 

The marriage of Draupadi has direct and indirect relations in the 
Epic which have not as yet been seen The original marriage ceremony 
took place with Yudhistlnra, as the text testifies, but in philosophy it de- 
monstrates the creation of the moral and spiritual world , that love, real 
love, cannot be personal but universal, and when it is so it unites men 
instead of separating them The carnal love separates the brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda in the story of Tilottama and Bah and Sugnva 
It is said in the Polish proverb that a woman draws more with a hair of 
her head than a yoke of oxen well-harnessed, but the ancient Hindus 
declare that the joy of home depends on a good wife and where the 
hearts of each are joined by the angel of happiness Such a wife was 
* Tbe Alahabharata, Chapter COXil, page 320, Yana Carve, varies 3 — 39 



Draupad\ so far as the home comforts and unity of the Pandavas were 
concerned, and there she acted in such a way that she did not make 
any difference between her husband Yudhisthira and his brothers — that 
was the illusion or Maya. The European poets sang and in their words 
the part Draupadi played may be said — < 

“It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind ’’ 

(Scott) 

“But to see her were to love her, 

Love hat her, and love for ever ** 

(B TON'S) 

“0 that the desert were my dwelling place, 

With one spirit for my minister, 

That 1 might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one. Love but only her ” 

(Byron) 

“Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps 
Not on the ground, but on the heads of men ” 

(Hombr) 

The great Pandavas represented the five important members of 
the body politic and Sri Krishna the spirit within, and Draupadi was 
the emblem of prosperity and love The maintenance of the body 
does not depend entirely on material food and drink so much as 
on the spiritual The spirit of intelligence of Sri Krishna and the love 
of Draupadi controlled the five senses of the body politic of Govern- 
ment to establish the true religion in India, which was struggling for 
existence in the great war amongst the followers of the great exponents 
of the six philosophies of India The atheistical doctrine of Charvaka, 
the Epicurus of India, was the culmination of the breaking asunder 
of society and the religion of divine love. 

The empiric sciences are the creations of time and the fetters forged 
upon men and women by customs and laws serve more to bind the mind 
than the soul securely to the influences of constellations, and propi- 
tiations form the principal duty of the modern age of the Hindus. They 
cannot realise the essence of love of Radha and Draupadi, which has 
direct reference to soul and something very divine Draupadi was not 
so advanced as Sri Radha Her soul was united with the five Pandavas 
and that was the marriage union of the souls, of Kunti with the four 
elements of the creation, Sun (fire), winds, Sky (Indra) and Earth 
(Dharma). 

Death levels all things, but virtue it cannot touch. The excessive 
fury fails m its object The joy of the wicked does not last long 
Such was the case with the Kurus and their allies. The eyes and 
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footsteps of tlic master arc the most salutary to the living, and that 
actually was the task imposed upon the great ideal god Sn Krishna, 
who was present m the great Epic as the master of the just side, the 
Pandavas, and the much persecuted LaLshim Draupadi, who belonged 
to nobody alone but to the just and wise, and thus she was the consort 
of Yudhisthira, As leaves in a tree live only to enjoy love and join 
in mutual love with one another, so Draupadi is represented as the 
sustaining power of the Pandavas to comfort them in their miseries 
and not to make them blind with envy or passion The most important 
function she was made to perform was as the housewife of the distressed 
Pandava brothers Practice and experience are of the greatest moment 
in the arts of love and chastity The great Epic demonstrates it 
beautifully in the lesson Draupadi gtves to the wife of Krishna in Vana 
Parva, not yet appreciated by any of the European scholars or students 
of the great Epic, for the most important duty of a housewife is to know 
what is to be done according to the changing circumstances in the life 
of man* 

Draupadi is a novel creation She shook off the unnatural domi- 
nation of husband over wife on the question of social or religious ties 
or on the sham pretext of sex. She pro\ed to the world that both sexes 
like to enjoy and not be enioyed, and tn that sense she was called the 
wife of the Pandavas, to which she did not object on the political ground 
of benefittmg them in the recovery of their lost kingdom and glory 
There she was the deity of prosperity to the Pandavas, to whom they 
were wedded. Her function was to serve the Pandavas in soul not in 
body through the senses If her senses ever enjoyed anybody it was 
the emblem of virtue, Yudhisthira Sri Radha was a subsequent deve- 
lopment of Draupadi 

In the days of Buddhistic ascendancy and Tibetan invasion in India, 
the universal popularity of the Indo-Aryan Epic tempted them to 
introduce their own customs and practices into the Epic The Tibetan 
influence and taste can easily be traced in the popular Ramlila play 
and entertainment in the North-Western Provinces and Behar The 
dramatic interpolation in the introduction of a character of the beautiful 
heroine of the Mahabharata being the actual physical and defacto 
common wife of the five Pandava brothers must have been the work 
of a learned Tibetan Sanskrit scholar They tried to introduce their 
customs and manners by weaving them indistinguishably into its fabric 
and texture, to have the hall mark of the Epic and its recital and 
performance in public entertainments m Bengal The symbol worship 
m Tantra adopted by the Buddhas had been incorporated into the 


'(See) Mahabharata, Chapter’^CC JXXII 
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Hindu system of worship, not with hands and feet but with di tmctive 
marks m the fashion of masonic symbols Haen Tsang, the Buddhist 
Cli nesc traveller, found Benares and Gaya, once held in so great 
esteem w ith the legends of Buddha’s life, had already then become the 
centres of the Hindu faith The Buddhistic Tnmurti was converted 
into Jaggannath, Subhadra and Balarama, the three interesting cha- 
racters of the Epic united in one. 

There was a very great Tibetan influence m India and the great 
Epic was transformed duung Tibetan rule. Lt -Col Waddell contri- 
buted a valuable article on the Tibetan Invasion of India in 647 A D. 
and the historian Vincent Smith said that Arjuna, the minister of 
Emperor Harsnvardhana and the usurper of Ins throne, could not reign 
but was taken as a prisoner to China after his defeat* The Tibetan 
historian Taramth gives an account of the Pala Dynasty in Bengal. 
Gopal, the founder of that dynasty, suffered defeat at the hands of 
Vat-araja of Gurjara, king of Bhinmai In 760 AD a number of kings 
under the names of Krishna and Govmda reigned. Krishna was famous 
for the Rock Knilash Temple at Ellore in the Nizam's Dominions. His 
sons Govmda and Dhruva Nirupama succeeded their father. The latter 
prided himself on his defeat of Vntsaraji, the above referred to Gurjara 
king, u horn he despoiled of two white umbrellas taken from the king 
of Bengal, then railed Gauda And last though not least, the ground 
for ascribing Tibetan influence in the great Epic is that Tibetian 
maxims are found to be identical with those of the Epics. 

“The Ton Faults —Want of faith in rohgious books, disrespect for teachers, 
unpleasant conduct roictousm ss, talking too much laughing at another’s misfortune, 
using abu3i\o languago, gottmg angry with old pooplo, robbing and pilfonng The 
Fight Act3 of I.owborn’ men -Improrldenre using coarse language, disrespect, 
boasting making lug o\es or staring looso conduct, coarse rannnors and stealing 
The hino Follies — Praising onosclf, roiotmg another’s wife, having no wife, 
conferring powor on ono a wife, cursing a woll wishor, borrowing things which one 
cannot return, not chonshmg ono s brothers, ignorance of right and wrong coveting 
the things of others Talk regarding Religion and the cause and effect of deeds 
should only bo spoken into tho ears of clever monks , tales of worldly misery and 
]o> a should only ho spoken into tho oars of relatives and friends The Roots of 
Quarrels nro throe, namolv ios' fassertion) What 1 (doubting sarcasm) and foul 
(abusol The kite quarrols and fights with other birds, the horse with the yak, 
tho \t oasol with tho an iko, tho crow with tho owl, os these ore enemies through their 
actions in former oxistonco3 ”t 

The Mousol Parva of the Mahabharata gives a picture of the his- 
tory of the Yadava family , Sri Krishna’s exploits were recast and 
revised at the time of his descendants or devotees, who adopted such 

* Page 107 

t Professor Waddell’s ** Lhagaland Its Mysteries, ” page 210 

67 
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n "lines as auspicious History proves the time of revision and additions 
to the original Epic It seems possible that the dramatic revision took 
place in Bengal during the Tibetan supremaey in India for the obvious 
reason that the drama Beni Samhara by Bhattanarayan, who uas brought 
from Kanouj and settled in Gour, was written in Bengal It is Tibetan 
influence which made Draupadi the wife of the five Pandavas, kunti 
and Madhabi of four gods and kings, respectively It is Tibetan influ- 
ence which introduced the Rakshasas in the two Epics instead of Aauras 
The beauties of the Hill tribes Apsaras and Gandharvas of Gandliar 
(Candahar) and Kashnura were not left out of consideration to make 
the dramas attractive and appealing to the audience 

Dr Holtzman first propounded the great and novel theory that 
the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into its present shape 
by some Buddhist poets who showed a great predilection for the Kuru 
party Hindus were not worshippers of prophets, they worshipped 
incarnations and gods The Pandavas and Draupadi weie not such 
incarnations or gods or goddesses The marriage of Draupadi sows the 
seed of existence which Buddhism fixes in the doctrine of Karma, the sun 
of merit and demerit. Goutama Buddha considered a lonely life in the 
forest to be the most conducive to self-conquest In his view men differed 
one from another not by accident of birth, but by their attainments of 
character The five Pandavas did not differ very much from one another 
beyond the five principal kinds of meditation taking the place of a 
prayer in Buddhism with which the boon of Draupadi is connected 

“The first is called Maitri bhavana, or meditation on Love, in which the monk 
thinks of all beings and longs for happiness for each First thinking how happj 
he himself would he if free from all sorrow, anger and evil desire he is then to 
wish for the same hij piness for others and 1 1 -tlx to long for the welfare of his foes 
remembering thoir good actious onl\ and that in some former birth his enemj maj 
have been his fathor or Ins friend, he must endeavour m all earnestness and truth to 
desire for him all the good he would seek for himself The second is Kamna-bha- 
vana, or meditition on Pity in which he thinks of all beings in distress realises as 
far as he can their unhappv state and thus awakens the sentiment of pity The 
third meditation is Mudita bhavana or meditation on Gladness the converse of the 
last The fourth is Asubha bhavana, or Purity, in which the monk thinks of the 
vileness of the bodv, and of the horrors of disease and corruption, how everj thing 
corporeal passes away like the foam of the sea, and how bj the continued repetition 
of birth and death mortals become subject to continual sorrow We hear of the 
mirage m the desert cheating the unwary traveller s eyes with the promise of water 
to quench hi3 burning thirst but this mirage of human life, raising hopes of joy that 
turn bitter In the drinking is a more real mockery The fifth is Upeksha Chavana, 
or the meditation on serenity wherein the monk thinks of all things that men hold 
good or bad, — power and oppression, love and bate, riches and want, fame and con- 
tempt, youth and beauty decreptitude and disease, and regards them all with fixed 
indifference, with utter calmness and serenity of mind ”* 

’Encyclopedia Bntannlca, Volume IV, page 136 
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This dramatic Mahabharata is the creation of the Buddhistic age 
Whatever Yudhisthira won he gave away in the Asvamedha sacrifice. 
This is what Buddha did Self-control and charity are the keywords of 
Buddhism, which establish the worship of five Dhyanibuddhas Adi- 
buddha, the origin of all things, using the wisdom within him, produced 
by meditation the five Dhyanibuddhas The official incarnations of 
Amitabha and Avalokiteswara are the two leading priests of Tibet. 
In Tibet the development in doctrine was followed by a development in 
ecclesiastical Government Among the customs of the Tibetans the 
system of polyandry has been m use from a very ancient time, i e , the 
brothers in a family having one wife in common The author of the 
dramatic Mahabharata must have been a Tibetan Buddhist or a Dravidian 
It has been shown that polyandry is even now in vogue in Tibet and 
Coorg as well 

“ TUe Coorga, of whom the Kodagas are the chief tribe, constitute thirteen castes 
They are of Dravidian origin, and retain the devil worship of thoir ancestors, they 
speak a dialect of Canarese They are a well formed, bold and active, but ignorant 
and superstitious race The strange institution of polyandry prevalent among 
them, according to which the wives of tl e brothers of a family are common property, 
appears to have arisen from the necessity of counteracting the exterminating influ 
ence of wars by making the brothers of the Blain the nghtful husbands of their 
widows "* 

Drupada was unwilling to circulate the report of Draupadi's 
marriage with the five Pandavas but was prevailed upon by Vyasa when 
he was blessed with foresight, which Vyasa gave him in confidence 
This speaks for itself The marriage of Draupadi with the five 
Pandavas was a political declaration or a religious one on the five kinds 
of meditation of the Buddhas No more hard and fast theory can be 
given than this as many criticisms have been made and are likely to be 
made. But it is certain that Draupadi never was the wife of the five 
Pandavas. 

The dramatic Mahabharata first conceived the idea of introducing 
the circular of Draupadi's marriage with the five Pandavas as a means 
to an end, the recovery of the possessions of the Pandavas without a 
blow, and the dice play was the reply to that dramatic Mahabharata by 
the persecution of Draupadi and Yudhisthira, who should not have 
agreed to give out such a false repoi t and as a punishment for which 
he and his brothers with Draupadi were exiled for thirteen years 
There were men who studied morality to make a show of their learning 
and in order not to live according to the accepted rules When such 
men became the editors of the great Epic these things were introduced 
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as something novel and mystcuous to in. m keeping with the greatness 
of the illustrious example prodigies Draupididul not escape in their 
hands as wife of the five Faudavas 

“Tlio (lospol contains, ’’ sijs Mr Locko, “ so porfoct n bully of otbics that 
roi4onma> bo o tensed from nuj furtbor inquiry, snuo alio uiny (lnd mail’d duty 
doaror and oasier iu roiolation than in horsulf ’’ 

The memory and authority of the parents were the religion of the 
ancient people Tneir will was law mi their w'ord of authority settled 
the difficult questions unuiiderstandahlc It was for tins reason the 
alleged political marriage declaration of Driupadi with the five Panda vas 
was at first acceptable to the world The dice play at the Kuru Court 
exposed the hollowness of such a declaration before the kings of India 
present 

Leained Western Sanskrit scholars, taking these interpolations to 
be genuine parts of the Mahabharata, have been puzzled by this Epic 
tradition of Draupadi’s having had simultaneously five husbands, which 
is shockingly opposed to all Vedic customs and Hindu laws of marriage 
Taking this dramatic creation of her being the common wile of the five 
Pandava brothers to be a real fact, they have inferred that the Pandavas 
must then have flourished in an age when the institutes of Manu, etc , 
had not yet developed and crystallized 

From the Mahabharata it is evident that the heroes of the Epic as 
well as the other personages flourished in an age of strict Brahraanical 
laws and discipline, but from the single seeming fact of Draupadi’s 
anti Brahraanical marriage, they have proceed ed to disprove the 
accepted age of the heroes of the Mahabharata The ratio decidendi 
should rather have followed the converse course, namely, that when 
the heroes and personages of the Epic are seen to be so strongly 
under the sway of the strict Brahmanical rules and laws, this shock- 
ingly anti-Brahmamcal episode of Draupadi's marriage with five 
brothers must itself stand disproved and go out, and the internal 
evidence of the Mahabharata itself is strong enough to substantiate 
this She was the lawfully wedded wife of Yudhisthira alone and the 
other four Pandavas had their own wives Draupadi w T as the empress of 
Yudhisthira, the emperor, and she was the emblem of the Pandavas’ 
prosperity The customs and usages found injurious to the people were 
stopped and punishments were mentioned for transgressors There is 
no law of punishment in the Hindu institutes for marrying five husbands 
if ever that had been the custom amongst the Hindus No idols or 
pictures or carvings have been found in India where the five Pandavas 
were married to one Draupadi 
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and dted or when his brothers shared the same fate one after the 
other Love is not the fruit of passion The great Lpic demonstrates 
it in Draupadi The love of the youths Drupada and Drona ended in 
envy and disniem ferment of Drupad’s kingdom To set it right 
Drupada performed the saerifiee for the birth of such children as 
would be able to recover the lost kingdom This is the genesis of the 
great Epic in w Inch the Pandava-> figured Draupadii Dlnrstadyumna, 
etc , were born Drupada was perhaps told by the sages that he should 
take the assistance of Sri Krishna, the master of Divine Love, in the 
marriage of Draupadi True love represented in Draupadi is a friend of 
divine love as from true love divine love comes Divine love stepped 
in and said in the action — 

“ Let mo not to the marriage o f true minds 
Vdmit impedimenta ” 

The marriage passed off and after it the goddess of prosperity 
Lakshmi blessed the Pandavas with suzerainty over India The god- 
dess of prosperity is reflected in Draupadi, even their worst enemy Dur- 
jodhana admitted it and wanted to depnve them of her. 

“You should remember Vrjuna hud his famous bow and Dhima Ins maca, but it 
was the praiseworthy Draupadi who liberated the Pnndavas, who were all made 
slaves at the game of dice "* 

Draupadi was a fearless, cultured Indian princess who showed th3t 
she could stand on her own legs, could render great assistance to Yudhis- 
thira and his brothers She did not accuse Yudhisthira before his 
enemies or at home , her stand before tl e memorable dice hall could not 
but elicit praise from all She not on!} demonstrated what true love 
is but justified the action of her husband \udhisthira and stood by him 
in his worst miseries 

“Yor for reward, or any fee. 

But like as thou has loved me, 

I love, and ever will love thee. 

Only os king of this my heart. 

Only because my God thou art ’’ 

(3 Wilbespobce.) 

The friends of Durjodhana headed by Kama tried her fully by 
damning the Pandava king, but she proved by her conduct that love 
when repressed engenders power. 

“The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou kncw’at, being stopped, impatiently doth rage. 

But when his fair course is not hinder’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ’’ 

(3hA EES PEASE ) 

*The ifahabharata, Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLY, verses 110-111 
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So Shakespeare corroborated her conduct Violent passions cannot 
disturb the mind where true love dwells Love guards against vice 
Every transgression can be traced to the working of the evil passions in 
the human heart It takes possession when the heart is vacant or 
vacillating The mind like the body needs to be trained and equipped 
before it can use its powers in the most advantageous way A 
man or woman when in love learns the art of thinking well and conse- 
quently the natural powers come into play This is the root of self- 
sacrifice in true love; if a lover sacrifices his own pleasure for that of 
his beloved he is a devotee at the temple of love, never self-possessed 
Individuality is no longer his own foolish master, love craves a new and 
higher object, it inhales the celestial air of doing good to others and 
makes man or woman forget self-interest. Man becomes the sport of 
circumstances when he loses command over himself The art of govern- 
ing passions is the keynote of success in this vale of tears Wealth, 
skill and knowledge can give little satisfaction to man or woman if one 
does not cultivate control of one’s senses Love and true love can alone 
control the senses Discretion gives a value to all human qualifications 
and it is said to be the better part of valour Yudhisthira was endowed 
with it and was truly the husband of Draupadi, the goddess of prosperity 
and love 

The marriage of Draupadi, according to the Chinese travellers' r er 
cords, cannot be with the five Pandavas What Draupadi’s marriage 
with the Pandavas means may be explained m the words of the angel 
of heaven to Mudgal in Vana Parva, Chapter CCLIX — 

“He spoke thus to the Brahmans ‘Ascend this car 0 Rishi, the result of your 
acts, yon have obtained the fruit of your as.eticism ’ When the celestial messenger 
was thus talking, the Rishi told him, 0 celestial messenger, I desire that you should 
describe to me the attributes of those that Ii\ e there What is their asceticism and 
what is their purpose 1 What is the happiness in heaven and what are its defects ! 
0 lord, it has been declared by nobly born virtuous men that friendship with live men 
is formed by only walking with them seven paces In the name of friendship, 1 ask 
you, tell me the truth and that which is good for me to know Hearing yon, 1 shall 
according to your words fix the course I ought to follow ”* 

After the success of the declaration of the marriage of Draupadi to 
the five Pandavas had served its end it was exposed that it was not 
true both in the boon of Dhntarastra to Draupadi and the stakirig of 
Draupadi at a game of dice by Yudhisthira The five Pandavas were 
united as one by the virtue of Draupadi and they were not separated, as 
is often the case with brothers who live separate for their wives Drau- 
padi came out from the fire of sacrifice, as she was reported to have 
issued, and justified her birth by the divine light of love which she 

# The Hahahharata, Vana Parva, Chapter CCLIX, verses 32— 36, page 374 
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showered round the great king of virtue Yudlusthira to dispel the dark- 
ness of the five Pandavas passion The duty of the eldest brother’s 
wife enjoined on Draupadi to treat them with love and affection, which 
would make them feel quite happy with higher idea', of life Kunti 
had misgivings lest Arjuna he led astray by the wives lit had and for 
that she sent a message through Sri Krishna to Arjuna to act up to the 
words of Draupadi. 

The insult to Draupadi by the conduct of the Kuru princes at the 
court produced evil omens which brought the blind king Dhntarastra 
to his senses and he granted her a boon as follows — 

“ Dhritaraatra said — 0 1’ani.hali, ask from mo anj boon jou dosiro Chaste 
and devoted to virtue, j ou aro tha foremost of all m> daughters m-law Draupadi 
said — O beat of tho Bharata race, if j ougrant mo a boon, 1 aaj lot the handsomo 
Yudhisthira, ever obedient to all duties, be freed from slaverj Lot not unthinking 
children speak of m> greatlj intelligent son Pratiundja as the son of a slave 
Having been born a prince, to whom there is no man superior, and nurtured by 
kings, it is not proper that he should bo tailed tha son of a slavo Dhntarastra 
said — O blessed girl, what \ou have saul, let it be so 0 excellent one, ask for 
a second boon I shall grant it to jou. ifj heart desires to give jou a setond 
boon. Yon do not deserve to got onl> one boon Draupadi said — O king grant 
me this boon that Blumasena, Arjuna and tho twins with tboir bows and cars be 
freed from slaver) and gain their libertj Dhntarastra said — 0 greatly blessed 
girl, let it be what you say O daughter, ask for a third boon, you have not been 
sufficiently honoured with two boons kver treading the path of virtue, you are the 
foremost of all my daughters m-law Draupadi said —0 illustnous one, covetousness 
destroys virtue 0 foremost of kings, I do not deserve a third boon, 1 dare not ask 
any O king of kings, it is ordained that a \aisv a ma> ask one boon, a Kshatnya 
woman two, a Kshatrija three and a Brahmana one hundred 0 king, these my 
husbands, freed from the wretched state of slavery, will be able to achieve prospenty 
by their own virtuous acts 1 • 

The boon asked for by Draupadi makes it quite clear that her bus- 
band was Yudhisthira alone and her son was Prativindya and no one 
else If she were the wife of the five Pandavas she would not have 
asked for the liberation of Yudhisthira and his son alone in the first 
boon Draupadi was chaste not only in body and mind, but soul as well 
The chastity of custom was repungant to her ideals This is what is 
meant in the alleged report of the five husbands The five senses of 
God Indra in different bodies of the Pandavas was the explanation given 
by the authors of the Dramatic Mahabharata Love is aroused by the 
animal passion of the five senses and marriage is the union of human 
life when these five senses are delighted and rise to the higher sphere of 
the spiritual world Draupadi was declared the Empress of India m the 
Rajsuya of Yudhisthira and at the dice play of the Kuru Court 

* fhe Mahah batata, Chapter LXXl, Sabha Parva, verBes 27 — 38, pages 05 98 
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Draupadi m the dice-play hall, wheieshe had been most outrage- 
ously dragged in by the hair by the villainous Dushasana as a slave 
won at the dice-stake of Yudhisthira, could have easily avoided the 
result of the stake and saved herself from slavety and the horrible 
indignities by proclaiming before the royal assemblage the fact, if really 
it was a fact, that she was not the wife of Yudhistira alone, but of the 
five Pandavas, and that therefore Yudhisthira alone had no legal right 
to stake her at the dice-play This plea was actually suggested to her 
by Durjodhana and his friends there They wanted her to make the 
declaration, knowing full well that it would be a false declaration and as 
such would not be made by Draupadi But Yudhisthira and Arjuna, in 
the midst of Bluma's violent ebuhtions of temper and imprecations and 
vows, exhorted Draupadi and the Pandavas not to swerve an inch from 
the path of strict obedience to virtue, rectitude and veracity After 
this, what Draupadi pronounced possesses the stamp of strict truth, 
being a confession palpably against her interests in the critical situation 
in which she had been then placed By this declaration she virtually 
gave up all her pleas and surrendered herself to the possible prospect of 
becoming a slave of the villainous Durjodhana etc by pronouncing in 
unequivocal language before the royal assembly that she was the 
lawfully wedded wife of Yudhisthira alone (as the use of the singular 
number in clearly indicates, vide Doota Parva, Chapter 

69, verse 11, Original Sanskrit Mahabharata ) 

The real truth about the mainage of Draupadi with Yudhisthira 
alone is proved beyond the shadow of a doubt in the famous dice-play 
incidents Draupadi first of all showed great solicitude for Yudhisthira 
alone as a faithful, cultured princess is morally and in duty bound to do 
for her lawful husband, and prayed that the wicked Durjodhana and his 
friends might not indulge in calling her husband Yudhisthira a slave or 
their son Prativindya to be degraded to a slave's son If she had been 
the common wife of all the Pandavas, she would certainly have not 
particularised and specialised Yudhisthira and his son in the manner 
she did in her great distress Besides, it proves that Draupadi did not 
bear any sons other than this Prativindya 

The best dowry a wise man like Yudhisthira received with his 
wife Draupadi was the good principle that the brothers could not be 
divided For whoever leads home a woman who is not a slave of luxury, 
possesses a high principled helpmate and not a mistress, a firm aid 
for his whole life Draupadi was such a woman Though born in the 
lap of luxury she followed the Pandavas to the woods and made them 
happy Princess she was, but not drunk with the wine of passions and 

68 
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luxury From the attempt to divest her of her clothe;, at the public 
dice hall and her challenge it may be said tint Draupadi was resigned 
to wrapping licrsclf in the mantle of her own integrity and sought only 
honest poverty It was a question of absolute resignation to God She 
learnt this from the discipline of mind and soul m coinp my with her 
great husband Yudlusthira Draupadi through her love and devotion 
to God above saved the husband from abject slavery 

The words of Draupadi in reply to the admonition of Yudlusthira 
invests Draupadi justly with the title of prosperity incarnate 

•'Success or failure, no one should despair for succea_ in action depends upon 
Cho union of tuauj circumstanced One element wanting proportionate success does 
not come or notlung at all, if lion aver ns exertion is made no success is acquired, 
nor auy quality is seen The man by Ins intelligence and according to his might 
und power brings place, time means and auspicious ntes for the acquisition of 
prosperity One should assiduouslj engage in a-tion, his guide beiug his prowess 
amongst the qualities uo canary fora tion energy is tho foremost If an intelligent 
mau finds hia enemy superior to lum in many qualitie. he should accomplish his 
object by the arts of conciliation and proper appliances O \ mlhuthira, he should 
wish for the calamity and banishment of his foe — vv hat of mortal men, oven he be an 
ocean or a mountain V person, u> actively prying into the holes of his enemy, 
aatisfles a debt to himself as well as to his enemies A man should never think U1 
of himself, whoever thinks ill of himself never earns splendid prosperity 0 des- 
cendant of Bliarata, the success of persons is thus situated . it is sud that the course 
of success depends upon time aud situation In the days of yore my father housed 
a learned Brahmana , he said all this to my father, u foremost of hbaratas Aly 
brothers, formerly accepted from Brihaspata moral precepts and then in our house 1 
heard all this from them ’* 

The love of the sweethearts S. 1 Radha and Sn Krishna became an 
open secret in the religion of the Hindus and the dramatist came forward 
to utilise Draupadi of the great Epic as the connecting link of Sn 
Krishna’s greatness as a God of love, for when Draupadi's honour was 
at stake the Pandavas, sitting with their weapons, could not help her, 
but Sri Krishna did by the supernatural power of love This was a 
drama of love There was no separation in the case of Draupadi in 
the Mahabharata, but no separation is so cruel as that in the presence 
of the Pandavas, Draupadi was separated in heart and soul to Sn 
Krishna for the protection of her person What a pious king like 
Yudhisthira, with his powerful brothers, could not do, Sn Krishna, the 
emblem of divine love did. The greatest protection of the human being 
is the soul force within, which concentrates with that of the Universe. 
This is the great lesson preached in the takmg off of the clothes of 
Draupadi in the dramatic Mahabharata even though it did not actually 
take place The great separation of Draupadi took place in the face of 
* The Mahabharata, Chapter XAAtl, page IS, Yana t’arva, versea 60—30 
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her husband at the Dice Hall She was insulted m the presence of her 
husband and his brothers ihey could not do anything to icheve her or 
chastise the oppicssoi, — this is the divine love of God. Divine love 
is not the active materialistic love 

Kunti was an ideal mother and Diaupadi was an ideal wife — the 
two great women unde the Fandavas gicat. Domestic happiness 
depends on the moral discipline of the family members, social happiness 
on the religious background of the country and spiritual felicity on the 
training of the mind and soul and their union flic essence of virtue 
and vice is not the contamination of the bodies of persons or society 
by the infliction of anything wrong in the eyes of society Such ideas 
differ with the habits and customs of a country, and the standard is 
bound to he affected by them 1 he ancient Hindus did not build their 
religion on that basis. Their ideals were of a highci standard than the 
ordinary ones Doctors attend injuries to the body, kings inflict 
punishments on wrong-doer-., priests minister to the mind diseased, and 
friends and relations revive .and restore the position of their dependants 
and pcnitance and penances remove the sins of the nund It is 
divine love which alone can give the eternal bliss of heaven 

Chastity in body is not chastity in mind or soul. Rcnuka, the 
mother of Parasurama, was not guilty of unc hastily of body but of mind 
and she met her doom at the hand of her own son by the command of 
her husband Sita was exiled though she was chaste m body and mind, 
for she was not so in soul as she wept over her lot and could not enjoy 
peace of nund She passed to earth as her daughter She belonged to 
the maternal world From earth she came, to earth she went; but 
Draupadi came out of fire and consumed the passions of not only the 
Pandavas but exposed those of the world princes who assembled at her 
Svayambara ceremony of marriage by their inglorious fight and defeat. 
The vilhany of the Kuru Court and of the world who followed them in 
their mad pursuit to deprive the Pandavas of their just possessions was 
set at rest by the marriage of Draupadi She proved to the world that 
it was the chivalry of the Pandavas which secured them the sovereignty 
of the world 

She did not swoon and die at the calumny of her husband or join 
with his enemies for the indignities she had been subjected to by her hus- 
band's indiscretion, but she justified her husband's action even in her worst 
trial — there is the greatness of Draupadi in the current Mahafcharata 
over the Ramayana, which is hardly realised by all The political report 
of five husbands could not touch her reputation or her soul like Sita's 
residence at the Court of Ravana so many >ears slope m spite of the 
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fire ordeal The chastity of Sita lies in mind and person but not in 
spirit, for the boons she asked m the Ramayam read as follows — 

‘Then raising supph int hands the d imo 
I’rajcd hurnblj to tin Lord of Flame 
‘Vs this fond hoart lij virtue swajed 
From Itaghu s son has nuver strajol, 

So, universal witness, tiro 
Protect m> bod > on the pjro, 

.Is Itaghu’s son has idly laid 

This charge on sits hoar and anl ’ ’* * 

This is not the only instance There is another to relieve Hanuinan 
the great messenger of Rama who ms persecuted by Ra\ana with the 
burning of his tail — 

“Swift to the kindled flro she went 
Vnd prajed before it reverent. 

Iff my husband ha\e obejod, 

Vnd kept the ascetic vows I made. 

Free, ever free, from stain and blot, 

O spare the Vanar harm him not’ 

Then leapt on high the dickering flame 
Vnd shone in answer to the dame 
The pitying Ore its rage forbore. 

The Vanar felt the heat no more. ’ t 

She refused to be earned to Rama by Hanuman on the ground of 
discipline of morality — 

“A'or can I touch, of free accord, 

The limbs of anj save my lord 
If, bj the giant forced awaj. 

In his enfolding arms I lay. 

Sot mine, 0 Vanar, was the blame 
What could I do, a helpless dame T 
Go, to my lord my message bear. 

And bid him end tuj long despair ”t 

The Pandavas and Draupadi dropped down dead in their journey of 
life like npe fruits off a tree with the progress of time Draupadi went 
first of all Yudhisthira did not care to look at her or to perform the 
last rite like a domestic being He was on a pilgrimage to the divine 
shrine of heaven The pilgrims of the same path do not reach the goal 
The great Maya Draupadi must go when the pilgrims are earnest like 
the Pandavas, the heroes of great trials and fruits of self-control The 

* Professor lfalph T H Griffith’s “The Hamaj an of Valmiki " Canto CVVI1I, Cook 
VI, page 496 

t Ibid. Canto LI1I, Book V, page 413 

f Ibid. Canto XXAVII, Book V, page 416 
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greatness of Sita and Draupadi is reflected in their horrible sufferings 
for they could have burnt to ashes their enemies by the power of chastity 
If they wished to do so A well balanced nund by culture is the best 
remedy against all worldly afflictions — this is the gospel of truth the 
Indian Epics preach and not the exploits of the heroes of the Royal 
houses of Oudh, (Ajodhya) or Delhi (Indraprastha) 

But there are good grounds for holding that the whole character of 
Draupadi is an interpolation and a fiction The principal personages 
of the Epic (like the forecast of the dramatis personal ) are enumerated 
in the Annukramanika and it is highly improbable that the character 
of the very heroine would be omitted, if really she was one of the 
characters of the original Epic The true incidents of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata were thus traduced by dramatists of the Buddhistic 
teaching of Tibet who introduced their own customs and manners in the 
heroes and heroines of the Epic and made them their own property 
The heroine of the dramatic Mahabharata is Draupadi, but no mention 
is made in the table of contents of the Mahabharata about it, where 
only the names of Kunti and Gandhan are mentioned This gives 
a clue to the sad transformation of the original Mahabharata into the 
dramatic form in which the current Mahabharata is now presented to 
the world. Like the characters of Bhisma, Kama etc , Draupadi too 
is a creation of the later editors and collators for lending dramatic 
interest to the great Epic 

It will now be clear why Draupadi's character has been a puzzle, 
why Yudhistira’s perplexingly stoic calmness amidst oppression and 
tyranny has been an enigma, and why Sri Knshna’s absolute disinterest- 
edness in lending his whole army to the Kurus and himself alone going 
over to the Pandavas has been a riddle to the world The votaries of 
the Epic Muse have racked their brains to solve the true implications 
of these mystic characters but have seldom succeeded in satisfactorily 
solving the riddles 

These are the characters in the Indian Epics which have been 
the outstanding figures, from their unique singularity and the absence 
of the commonplace in them The other characters, like those of Rama 
and Sita, Bhima and Arjuna, Bhisma and Kama, etc , superb and magnr- 
ficient as they are, are not clothed with any singular or unique traits but 
are only magnified as magnificent exponents of ordinary human traits 
and features. These characters are therefore quite clear and intelligible 
to everybody and so do not call for special exposition 

The Epic authors represent characters to teach the world virtue 
and truth effectively by examples. They cite evil deeds against good 
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ones to bring them out \wth greater force Prudence is the best safe- 
guard against misfortune and it is learnt more from bitterest enemies 
than from bosom friends Nations learn to protect the people by defen- 
sive measures such as raising high wall-, round their capitals, keeping 
ready capable armies, navies, arms and ammunition to defend them- 
selves against aggression God has been manifesting himself through 
art and the great artists of mankind The teachings of V^a^a and 
Valmiki are different from the Western Epic writers It is true that 
art is the best medium of man’s transformation to godliness It n, to 
be found in music, poetry, sculpture, painting, etc But Indian Epic 
writers presented ideal heroes and heroines who have knowledge of 
self and soul They have been the torch-bearers of a Nation It is 
their will and power to shower Divine knowledge upon the people of 
India and bring about their salvation 

Men are not meant to flit away as dreams or fade like leaves or 
like a beast to feast his belly with the hand and mouth, but the great 
Creator has given something to man superior to all these — the heart 
to love Him whom eye hath not seen nor ear hath heard Him speak 
If beauty is all in all you must see that God has made beauty vanish with 
age and time and not everlasting in nature, man, woman and the animal 
kingdom Orpheus made knowm to people noble mysteries to abstain 
from bloodshed and Homer taught what was useful of military skill and 
all the various life of armies Poets are school masters in the arena of 
life to teach men virtue and truth Browning in his art poem character- 
ises Art as the go between of man and God “Ah, but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp ” 

The Epics of India are slowdy engrossing the attention and sym- 
pathy of the cultured men and women of the world and they are anxious 
to know more and more of India through Indian eyes There is the 
irresistible urge of the true Indian culture to embrace the whole world as 
its kith and kin (Vasudhaiva Kutumbakum) as is expressed in Sansknta 
language 

The Bhakti cult of Vaihnavism is reflected m primitive Christianity 
It is admitted by Professor Garbe and others Besides, the Hetiodorous 
inscription of Basnagar (150 B C ) proves beyond doubt that the Greeks 
were followers of the Bhakti cult The worship of the Avalokiteswara 
of supreme compassion betrays Graeco-Buddhist Art The Mahabharata 
throws light on a fight of an international nature m the plains of Kuruk- 
shettra, giving victory to the party who followed thf great principles 
of tolerance and well-being of the greater number of innocent and 
pipus men and women Sri Krishna heralded the keynote of the pow^r 



of the cultural federation of gicatcr India to the world and declared 
himself the king of Dwarka, the land of love, with sixteen thousand 
bright, loving queens of India. 

Yajnavalkya started a revolt against religious materialism and 
arid i itualism and asserted the noble principle of moral responsibility 
patent in the doctrines of Atman or soul-aelf in the Upanishads He 
and his disciple king Janaka paved the path of Jainism and Buddhism 
in India The history of Iudo-Aryan and Indo-Brahmin collaboration 
has yet to be written The great king Darius occupied a portion of the 
Indus valley which was perhaps the seat of the discovered Mohenjodaro 
civilisation It is -urmiaed that the word was thus imparted into the 
Sanskrit vocabulary The Mahabharata contains the best tradition 
of the greater India with glowing tributes to the great ideal heroes 
and heroines of the physical, social, moral and spiritual worlds The 
Ramayana is only a heroic poem throwing light on the different 
phases of kings and queens of Treta Yuga in Dasaratha and his consorts 
Koushlya and Kakcyi, Rama and Sita, Ravana and Mandadari, Bali 
and Tara 

The Mababharata stands on a higher plane , there the heroes did 
not ascend the throne by right of inheritance but by virtue of their culture 
and practices Sri Krishna won the laurel in killing tyrants like 
Kamsa and Sisupala, and was instrumental in the death of Jarasandha, 
whereas Yudhistlnra, Arjuin. and Bhima won the Empire, levelling to 
the ground the invincible heroes and powerful kings in the famous 
battlefield of Kurukshettra The Epic writters place side by side the 
great and virtuous and the powerful tyrants In the elevated society 
of rank it is only vanity and interest that stand out A desire to amend 
the ways of the world is unalloyed folly. Friends of humanity aie not 
easily found The noble do not care to be mixed up with the whole 
world rherc are men with fiery zeal whom one sees rushing to high 
fortune by the road leading to heaven, for they are the men who make a 
trade and traffic of polities and piety and are ready to purchase 
influence and dignity by the turning up of the whites of their eyes and 
affected ejaculations with a soul given up to filthy lucre. 

What docs it mean when a man like Biusma, Drona or Kama meets 
Durjodhana and rushes to caress him swearing friendship, faith, zeal in 
his affairs, esteem and tenderness ? Fishes do not shut their eyes, 
which are lidless Science has not been able to answer definitely whether 
they sleep or close their eyes The Epic writers likewise made these 
men immune from death as if invulnerable, and then made them stake 
their Jives at their pleasure in a game of truthfulness, curse on sacrifice 
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for al! that i-, held sacred mid holy m the eyes of the people to attract 
their admiration m ordei to inspire them with such examples The 
punishments of the mighty heroes are more full of feir than evil and 
not without reason, like the lightning which causes danger to few but 
fear to all 1 le w ho sticks to silver and honour i-> never satisfied with 
them Death is at last to lie wished for by them 

Every man is to measure himself by Ins proper standard One has 
been brought into the world with everything prepared andieadyto 
hand It is difficult to renounce one's own nature The man who is 
too engrossed in fortune's fa voui will ticmble when she leaves him 
It was for this that Durjodhana lud himself m the lake Daipa^ana 
This man, fearing poverty, had to depend on others, viz , Bliisma, 
Drona, Kama, Asvathama, etc , whom he carried on his shoulders 
as masters and lived in eternal bondage being intemperate in bis 
ambition Riches in the hands of the wise yield obedience, but in 
those of the fool, command Durjodhana and his father were blind to 
all that the Pandavas did for them when they were in danger Be- 
sides, the Kurus were like savage bears to the Pandavas but were at 
peace among themselves To distinguish human creation God has 
given man a reasoning soul, so that mutual kindness might be lit in 
human hearts to return the good which others render 

The Indian Epic demonstrates to the world that the good hate sin 
from an innate love of virtue Virtue is not a mere name nor religion, 
a rhapsody of w'ords, but is the great qualifications of mind and heart 
produced by culture It makes man fly from the world's grandeur, 
ambition and riches The poor forlorn man has a greater chance of happi- 
ness in the w'oods than kings, their generals and courtiers in a majestic 
court Virtue and religion bring to light what is concealed from ordinary 
eyes and cover up w'hat is sinning with the greatest splendour and excit- 
ing the human senses One cannot but sympathise wath the misfortunes 
of Rama and Sita, Yudlusthira and Draupadi, and feel relieved at their 
eventual victories with glory The feeling heart when it embalms with 
tears cannot help but approach the presence of God The Indian Epics 
declare that Yudhisthn a showed this by his inimitable life and proved 

it to be eternal, whereas his great adversaries Bhisma and Drona, though 
immortal, paid the penalty of death His owm brothers Arjuna and 
Bhima, even Ins consort Draupadi, could not escape the hand of death 
Acceptable men like Yudhisthira and Arjuna are thrust in the furnace of 
adversity and trials like gold is tried for its pureness in the fire Great 
men rejoice in adversity just as a great general triumphs in victory 
through hard trials and by overcoming dangers 
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In every great war of the world there are two accounts — one admir- 
ing the fallen victims, the other marching triumphantly with the 
victorious heroes and singing their praise The cui rent Mahabharata 
is a medley of these two versions, any compromise between them was 
utterly impossible The description of the war of KuruLshettra is of a 
much later age and has become unwieldy, containing as it does the 
accounts of all the fallen victims of the different provinces of India who 
fought and fell in the great battle on either side The moral of the 
great Epic seems to have been that through perseverance, energy, skill, 
devotion and merit Sri Rama and Sri Krishna could overcome giants 
like Ravana and his powerful families, Emperors like Jarasandha, 
Dhntarastra and their friends and allies 

The love and tribute of lus subjects are the greatest protection of a 
king worthy of becoming an Emperor of India This is demonstrated in 
the subjects of the Epics in sacrifices of Asvamedha and Rajsuya of 
Ancient India It is for this the great Indian Epics were recited with 
religious fervour in those glorious sacnfices of ancient India. The 
scenes of the two famous fights of India, which were the subject matters 
of the two great Indian Epics, were not the same place but quite distant 
from each other The Ramayana links Ceylon with India, but the 
Mahabharata decentralises India m the famous plain which afterwards 
became the venue decisive battles about the sovereignty of India. 

The 1 pic authors present their heroes and heroines in different 
sphere^ of life They did not mi\ in souety in the sense in which that 
word is used and understood in the west, but their ideals radiated amongst 
the Indian Nation from the very early days to go ahead of the other 
nations of the world The kings and queens of Ancient India were ideal 
men and women who suffered for their convictions, for culture and in- 
tellect must always be foi the great sacrifices m the best interests of the 
humanity over whom they rule not by the power of their own strength 
and arms but by their unique examples of sacrifices lhe ancient Indian 
kings and queens sacrificed their own pleasures of the senses in order 
that they might guide their subjects just as dutiful cultured parents do 
in bringing up their children to instil in them all their advanced notions 
of life and living. 

The ideal princes and princesses went to the forest, abdicating 
their thrones and pleasures of life, for the sake of their parents in order 
that the great ideal might not suffer in the eyes of their subjects. 




HE VIEW. 


The Indian Epics from a Dupcrfii_ial viewpoint p-e^cnt similar 
themes, developed with similar romantic adventures and leading to 
similar sequels Both start with pictures of court-scenes with old 
kings and princes, with plurality of queens, both pass on to tragic 
banishments and eviles of princes to the woods for long terms, both 
present developments of romantic adventures which lead to bitter strife 
and sanguinary battles ending in almost the annihilation of the party 
which was in the wrong and the coionation of the triumphant party 
with its necessary appendage ot a great sacrifice The Mahabharata 
however, does not centre round a single hero and a single heroine like the 
Ramayana, and therein lies the superior grandeur of the Mahabharata 
The Mahabharata develops several characters as heroes and heroines, 
each being a hero or a heroine from a particular point of view The five 
Pandavas collectively represented the different princely attributes of 
humanity, justice, love, prowess, ett , Kunti, Gandhari and Draupadi 
represented the distinguishing features of womanly virtues of princesses, 
Sri Krishna, Bhisma and Bidura were ideals of divine love, chivalry and 
ripe wisdom, respectively 

The great Epic opens w ith the hard life of discipline of Ancient 
India and the cultivation of Pouranic literature and the science of 
medicine in the first three sections — Pousya, Poulama and Astika They 
give an idea of Ancient India and its progress in the university of 
Namnscharanya under Sounaka The Veda had not been forgotten 
when the original Bharata Samhita or the Mahabharata was composed 
Vyasa had compiled the Rig Veda and Devapi made a Sukta of it Sri 
Krishna was a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who taught him special 
Upantshadic tenets The Parikshits were referred to as real personages 
by Yajnavalkya They could not therefore be imaginary personages 

The privations, hardships and trials in the old Aryan education are 
graphically described in the Pousya Parva In the Poulama Parva the 
strength of love between husband and wife is patent The sacrifice of 
the half of the one’s span of life to add to the life of the other visualises 
the extent of sacrifice which a loving husband can make for his wife, and 
the abduction of Bhngu’s wife hy Poulama shows the attachment of the 
wife for the husband The offering of a bribe to Kasyap by the king of 
Naga to dissuade him from bringing Pankshita back to life shows the 



sage's gicat knowledge of medicines uul ■'Uio uitidote , for snake poison. 
The cnumerunm of the live piunipil nils iiielndes lduHcry with the 
preceptor's wife Uiumka was tried ui«i am found uoitliy of Ins 
preceptor's daughtei , to whom lie was married. I hi goirt was Gout una. 
Unsuspecting Unlya, wife ot Contain i, fell a vn tun to Imlra's mibcon* 
duct and Rama, hy accepting her iioipit diiy, e ,t ihltihcd hu innocence 
but failed to do iO in tile eijC of hi. own Sila md cxibd her. The 
poem, in dc\ eloping Ruink attubutc «*1 love for hi t subjeiti h i \ pushed 
it to >uch an extreme decree of tlicoielie tl cx< ellcnec, tit it m pi u tieal 
life it has come to be regarded is a landing icpro u li to R ima's conjugal 
fidelity. 

The Solar and Lunar dym Ur . di cctulcd fiom the two f unifies of 
sages, Kas> ip and \tri, ic. pci lively Buddlu w i , .on of Sum t (Moon) 
and from lain the Lunir dyn isty istrnid. Die bun w i . Kasyapa'j 
son Bnhasjaia, Miuu, Yum, tnd i ,tcp- bier l lpili, were the 
offspring nf the Sun riu-lun,; Mm'nt mi \vn nurticdlo lapiti uul 
the Lunar dymsty dest ended from him The h a of kings ol the Solar 
and Lunar djiiastics do not justify the it urn tit it they belonged to 
different cy les of time a . freta and Dvipiri, a. i> gcnetaily held and 
believed 

Very interesting parttenliis al out the Indian Lpic. arc found in 
Devi Bhagavata, whuli u more import ml and trustwo.thy linn the mere 
imagination of the pre >cnl-d i> writer., at there weir greater chances of 
arriving at the truth then th m now Sri Kri dm t i d ihltshed the worship 
of the goddess Sarasvau (yth Skuidi, SI tnda But tun, Itli Ch iptei ). 
Vyasa and Vahmki were eonli mporaries uul the former sought the 
latter's adviee before lie undertook the great task (llml, 5th Chapter). 
Die* true meaning of tlie word N iron una, mentioned in the invocation 
/erse, 13 one who is Well versed m Veil 1 uul Vedaiigas, mto whose e ira 
the Vislum meant itions were pound and whose bit th absolves the 
forefathers from bin (Ibid, 7U1 Chapter) Vym.i uul Narada discoursed 
in the said Puran 1 (3rd Sk uul 1, 2nd Chaplet) 

The Astika Parvi gives an insight into the original and subse- 
quent versions of the Mnlubharata Those weie conflicting versions, 
that tile original portion ivi, according to the White Yajus and It 
was converted into Black Yojus, as is refeirsd to m the twentieth 
chapter of the Astika Parva in the colour of the tail of the horse 
Ucchaisrava. '1 he 1 eference to Krishna Veda in tiic table of contents 
makes it quite clear. The Nag .13 were the followers of the Black 
Yajus and the Pariksluts were foltoweis of the White Yajua, and 
in the great fight that took place m the sacrifice oyci the two kinds 



of Yajus the Black came out victorious m the sen^e that the White 
Yajus failed to annihilate the Black Yajnav alkyi's edition of the 
Epic was introduced as the triumph of the Black Yajus There was 
a Yajnavalky i Gotra among Vnsistha:, also * 

“ The Bharata po'm belongs to the West, tho region about Delhi , tho Kamajana, 
to the hist to Oadli, tho rogmn north nf tlonaros .Novorth.less, the style of the 
two Epics is jo far rdit il as to he forraod to a greit utent on identical phraseo 
log} Both Epi.s have the same proverbs and kuovtho oime stories U1 of this 
aho.vs that tho ancient tale of the >orth We^t has bo.n transplanted into the ne v 
seat of culture about ilonarej amlt’nt ho ilihabharata was completed where tho 
hama>ana begin “1 ma y a )u that a ]j t h,j litorar\ indications point to this 
explanation, sui h, for example, as that the tales womens into the later Epic 
are almost alwa}S id about the lower Ganges" 'To turn from the finished 
product to the origin of the^e two po.ms whiLh arose far apart but ended in 
the same litorar} environment of the source of the l!ama}ana there is little 
t> sa}, for it is attriouted as definitely and regnlarl} to Yalmiki as is the 
cEneid to \ argil, whom the Hindu author pre eded by s-voral centuries how 
tradition as ribas the great Epic also— that is, the Mahabhirata twhlch means 
the great Bharata stor} and so may be called simpl} the Bharatal— to a certain 
Y\asa, but this Via-a is a very shadowy person to whom is a-crihed also the 
arrangement of th \edas and other works, hts name meaning merely arranger 
or disposer In fact his name probably covers a guild of revisers and re tellers 
of the tale Moreover, there is internal endeme that the poem has b-“en re written 
Ttere is, in a w rj, no one author of the greit I pic It was handed down piece 
meal, at first m ancient lavs These became recitations and, united with hetero 
geneous material of all sorts were at last bound together as one loosely conne-ted 
whole _ “The manner of presenting the primitive lavs out of which arose the first 
Epic stories w as as follows At a certain point in the performance of a sacnfi,e 
the ritual demanded that two or tl rea singers should step forwjrd u ith lutes or lyres 
in their hands, and, to quite verbatim from the antique directions given for the 
ceremony ‘The} 3hall then sing the king or some other brave hero’ and the subject 
shall be ‘ this king fought in such a bittle,’ ‘this hero won such a victory Here 
we have recordelin a formal rule of the an, lent ritual the van same conditions, 
barring the sacrifice, as those which gave rise to the Gre k Epic, the rhapsode 
singing them , and so, later on, we find that in India also, the song changes to 
recitation But in India, Epic recitation never became a mere reading, except to the 
learned, "t 

Duryodhana did not play dice like Birata with Yudhisthirn but em- 
ployed Sakuni to play and deceived him. Birata had angnly struck 
his body with the instrument of play and shed his blood, but did not 
wound his heart by- his conduct as did Sakuni, though he did not wound 
Yudhisthira’s body Draupadi did not feel dishonoured so much by the 
plain proposal of Kichak, the brother-in-law of king Birata, as she was 
by the insult of Durjodbana and his brother and friend, Kama, etc 
Abhimanyu sacrificed his life for the cause of his father and family like 
a true hero, but Asvathama inspite of being a great warrior, avenged the 

* Mat 2 n 0, li Prof Pargiter’s Xote page 237 

t Dr Hopkins' ‘India Old and Xew pages 63-G9. 




death of his revered father not in the battlefield but at dead of night 
under cover of darkness and sleep by smothering them like a thief and 
secret assassin Drona wanted help from king Drupada m fulfilment 
of a promise of school days. No better proof of idleness and covetous- 
ness could be illustrated 

Bhima was not a passive instrument of his great brother Yudhisthira, 
like Dushasana. He showed his temper at the dice-play Regarding 
Kama and Sakuni the less said the better, as there is hardly anything 
vile with which they were not connected The piety of Kama as a man 
of his word and honour in refusing Sri Krishna’s offer of an empire by 
his connection with Kunti by birth on the ground of its being a breach 
of faith with Durjodhana, fell to the ground when he acceded to the 
request of Kunti to spare the Pandava brothers (excepting Arjuna) behind 
Durjodhana’s back Kunti’s prayer he could not grant, but made a 
promise unknown to Durjodhana, which he should not have done if 
he were honest Arjuna lost his only son but did not leave the field 
and the war did not come to an end as the Kurus had thought it would 
and for which they led the loot and cruelly murdered the poor warnor 
boy m a helpless manner wholly against the canons of chivalry and battle . 
Yudhisthira, the king of justice and fair-play, in consideration of Arjuna’s 
services and greatness passed the throne to his line The greatness 
of the Pandavas was displayed in their brotherly love in all their tnals, 
which the Ramayana could not portray though the merit of its reading 
is said to increase brotherly love. 


The character of Bibhisan in the Ramayana has passed into a 
proverb m common parlance Bharata’s reverence of Rama by worship- 
ping his sandals during his exile and Laksman’s faithful adherence to 
his brother are no less prominent The dramatic Mahabharata goes 
further and tries to put Bibhisan and Kama somewhat in the same 
category by making Sri Krishna try to win the latter by the offer of 
a kingdom, as Rama Chandra did in the Ramayana, Book VI , Canto 
XIX. In the Ramayana the disgraced Bibhisan went to Rama, but m the 
case of Kama he was a child of disgrace, honoured by the enemies of the 
Pandavas Bibhisan betrayed Ravana openly Kama betrayed Dur- 
jodhana secretly m his promise to Kunti There is some sort of affinity 
between Bidur and Bibhisan also. Bidur was exiled by Dhritarastra but he 
did not go to the side of the Pandavas, like Bibhisan Kama was not a 
brother of the Pandavas but a courtier of Durjodhana If he had had the 
blood of the Sun he would not have stooped down to the low position of 
a courtier Bibhisan went to Rama for the throne and safety, but did not 


betray his brother privately, as Kama 


■.Dromise that 
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lie would not kill the four Pandavas other tlnn Arjuna. Bibhuan and 
Bidur were biothers of Ravana and Dhritarastia and their maxim may 
be said in the words of Bibhisan 

“ ‘Thy rights 0 liman, 1 allow 
My brother and mum older thou 
Such, though from duty’s path thoy stray. 

Wo loan liko fathers and obey, 

Hut d till too bittor to bo homo 
Is thy harsh spooch of cruol acorn 
Tho r lah like thco, arh'> spurn control 
>or check ono longing of tho soul, 

Urged by malignant fato ropol 
Tho faithful friend who counsels noli 
V thousand courtlora wilt thou moot, 

With flattering lipa >f smooth deceit , 
but rare ara they wlnso tongue or oar 
Will apeak tho bitter truth, or-hoar 
Unclose thy blindod eyes and Sue 
That snaros of death encompass time. ”* 

To guard a woman from the hands of mischief is not in the power 
of kings or gods The kings, like Rama and Yudhistira, could not pro- 
tect their queens from being insulted and disgraced. There is a sort 
of resemblance between marriage and old age Young men want to 
marry and like to be grey, but when they are in actual experience of 
these they are grieved It is not the stone wall and powerful armies 
which protect an empire but the wise and the good are the real bulwarks 
of a nation History is nothing but a philosophy It teaches by 
example Those that run after pleasure and sport come to grief for 
they bnng loss of energy and power It is for this the inspiration of 
Valmiki, the author of the Ramayan3, runs — 

'* No fame be thine for endless time, 
because base outcast, of thy orime. 

Whose cruel hand was fair to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play 

The gentle pair here is the great Rama and Sita, who were enjoy- 
ing forest life m exile 

Curiosity is the instinct of youth It allures people with strong 
attractions and makes them long for something new, as was the case 
with Rama in his pursuit of the golden deer In youth levity is the 
jocund guiding star, veiling the future This the poet depicts in the 
abduction of Sita by Ravana in the Ramayana 

* Professor Ealph T a Griffith’s “The Hamaynn of Valmlln, page d33, Canto 
5VI, Book Y1 
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Mm or woman did not spring up like a fungus md rot quickly on 
the spot, leaving no trace of his or her existence Man creates lus wants, 
which are the roots of all trouble Poets present heroes and heroines 
placed m the throes of evil tunes and tragic urcumstmees, which show 
them in the true metal they are made of Mere forms of beauty in man 
and woman cannot irouse delight at ill times ‘A thing of beauty is a 
jo\ forever’, is the creation of great poets who are immortalised as 
much as then heroes iml heroines He who is true and firm in will, 
will mould circumst uiccs to himself This is the truth the Indian Epics 
preach in their great ideils 

flic ciuel Ravuu sepatated Rama and Sita in spite of lus 
great enjoyment of long hie tlnough the boon of God In Ravana 
the great poet presented to the woild the pietuie of wiiat pleasure 
could be derived from riche-, powerful children like Meghanada, wives 
like Mandadori and roy ll power even subjecting gods, and how on 
account of lus wickedness his golden kingdom vanished like a shadow 
through the energy of a man and his messenger Ilanuman The 
well-known proverb goes — “ He that gathereth by labour shall increase ” 
It is better not to be born at all than to lead a disgraceful life 
This is the idea which ruled the sentiment of Ancient India and the 
pious queen Sita She did not hate death with justice She considered 
it to he a might} remedy and so was the follower of the divine 
Parbati, the consort of the God Siva It is not good to jeer at the 
dead Gods care not for gifts, nor do they accept sacrifices or libations 
on any altar, nor do tliey care for a hymn of praise Persuasion is the 
quality with which the gods are pleased The dignity of chastity of 
Parbati and Sita is reflected in their deaths Death alone is the physi- 
cian of all word ly woes, to trails! ite the great to the Heaven of Gods 
and the wicked to the Hell of Satan 

During the whole of one’s life the child is either a cause of fear, 
labour or grief This is the theme of the Indian Epics Kama be- 
longed to the family of the Sutas, the community of the reciters of 
king's praise and glory and they made Kama their great champion of 
valour and greatness, ascribing his birth to the great Sun-god and to 
Kunti, the great example of a Kshatriya mothei The self-sacrifice of 
Kunti was very great She did not participate in the enjoyment of her 
son’s victory but retired to the forest to practice religious asceticism, to 
bear the bereaved Dhntarastra and Gandhan company and to tend 
them m their distress She was a princess of the old school She 
suffered great miseries after the death of her husband in bringing up 
her children so that they might be glorious. She did not like her children 
to be like Durjodhana and Dushasana, wholly given up to enjoyment and 
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vanity Parents are more responsible for the upbringing of their 
children than the children themselves Alexander admitted it openly 
that he owed everything to his mother Sri Krishna, the ideal God, 
proved it in the destruction of the Kurus and their allies and so it was 
with the family of Yadus 

No mortal sees God, but it is believed that He sees every human 
action There are two divisions of law, one written and the other un- 
written What is the law of the land is made by law-givers and kings, 
but the one arising from nature and habit is called the unwritten law 
In the unwritten law conscience is the witness to what is done by man 
or woman It is the sacred spirit within one, the observer and guardian 
of what is good or bad to him or her The cause of a man’s credibility 
is not in others but in his own character, which make his words held 
sacred and not a question of belief God loves to assist those in trouble, 
but the wicked in prosperity are not to be borne What greater pair is 
there on earth than when power and justice unite 

Force attended by wisdom is a very great advantage, but when it 
is not so attended, it results in calamity and ruin The pleasant days 
of a woman are her marriage day as well as the day of funeral The 
vigour of a man is but for a day Labour upon labour comes for a few 
short, limited periods of years and death is unavoidable The good and 
the bad have got an equal share of it No one is fortunate throughout 
his life One cannot conduct his household affairs and carry on the object 
or creation without a woman The great sages like Visvamitra and 
Bharadvaja could not escape from the scourge of passion How to live 
when there is plenty of tune to die is tne question of all questions 

The civilisation of India is the civilisation of a country where the 
literature of the Vedas, Upanishads, etc., sprang up and expanded 
The ^reat question of all times has been whether circumstances com- 
mand man or man commands circumstances, which, in other words, is the 
vexed question of the doctrine of necessity or free-will A man suffers 
for his own actions but blames the Almighty Father out of idleness, 
saying that he is a creature of circumstance 

The Epic characters must be judged m the light of the circum- 
stances and the times in which they flourished In a court of justice it 
is not always that the right and just side wins, for there are various 
factors which go to make for success, viz , the merit of the judge, the 
capacity and calibre of the advocate and the intelligence and diligence 
of the client The Mahabharata is a book of the Greater India and 
not of a particular part of it like the Ramayana, which is supposed to 
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symbolize the sptead of civilisation to Southern ludi i and Ceylon. The 
whole of India no* represented in (lie great light of Kurukshettra. A 
real history of Anuait India wo^ not in existence and ever} tiling iud to 
be gleaned from the records ot ancient customs, manlier'', habits, tood, 
drink, mode of living, society, civili'-ation, law and religion 

I he Epics did not speculate on human f ite by drama-wiiting but 
were manuals of religion-, lesion-, and preached the foi m of religion most 
acceptable to God Cu-goms generally depend on national institutions 
and the profligae} and vices of individuals ire c'po->ed so that they 
ma} not infect the whole nation The In strive-- to punish the guilty in 
order that the} may not influence the im-s by then cvunplc The man 
who lias real fortitude and magnanimity is not blow it ihout by every 
random gust but shows his virtues under the most tr}mg and adverse 
Circumstances There can Ic no real desire to imitate vutue unless 
the person who sets the example of virtue he loveable and estimable 
To do this has becu one of the most important amis of the Epics 

The examples and anecdotes do not he long to any particular class 
or tract of the country hut to the whole of India as a unit A man or a 
woman is subject to passions in youth There is a w ir of passion m 
every bung, and lie who is vanquished by passion becomes a slave and 
is liable to death, but he who overcomes it become s a hero and immortal 
This is the lesson the. Indian Epics prem ii in their ideal heroes and 
heroine-' God is revealed m them, and the Epics become revelations 
The Epics describe tyrants in their golden cities wallowing in sensuality 
v ith ten heads or a thousand hands hut who ai e not contented and 
ultimately die at the hands of poor e ulcs m the woods who stuchto truth 
and wisdom and were not drawn a-ide by misfortune or adversity Bali, 
the greatest and most powerful king of the Asui as, v a-, sent to the nether 
world by the beggar Dwarf (Baman) It showed that 1 otli extreme 
vanity or depravity in a 1 ing disqualify him for heaven The Epics 
unfold the past and give a history of the past throueh their heroes and 
heroines A deep and careful study of old literature is necessary for a 
proper insight into tins. 

The lives and deeds of past heiors arc depicted in the Epics 
in d more hfe-hke way than in sculpture or painting They shed lustre 
on the dark ages in which they flourished, advancing Hie spread of 
civilisation thiough the regions and tracts they traversed in their heroic 
adventures Heroes, who raised themselves above their neighbours 
excited their jealousy by Bieir excessive splendour, and came to be 
loved only after their death, such was the case with the Pandavas, and 
Vyasa wrote the Epic after they had gone to their rest. 
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The Indian Epics have two bides, viz — the material and the spir- 
itual Material prosperity depended upon spiritual greatness and 
did not depend so much upon the merit of the previous birth as the Yoga 
system of philosophy adumbrates and the Gita propounds The Panda- 
vas did not attain their greatness through any merit earned in previous 
lives Mateual prosperity or earthly happiness, on tiie other hand, 
otten led to sonow and punishment, as is shown in the case of the 
heavenly king Mahavisa being transformed into King Santanu, of the 
divine Basu being transformed into Bhisma and Indra into Pandavas, so 
also Yajatt fell from heaven and king Nahusa too fell from heaven and 
was transformed into a snake. The powerful brothers of Yudhisthira 
died, being unable to answer the questions of Yaksha in the form of a 
crane All these bear out that the Indian Epics preach the tale of 
spiritual greatness more than material prosperity and inculcate that real 
and lasting happiness and bliss can be had only from spiritual excellence 

The story of Aswatthwama killing Abhimanyu’s child in the 
embryo and Krishna neutralising the power of the ascetic Brahmin 
bears it out Krishna did not bring the child back to lile as a God, but 
he did it by invoking the powers of religious merit he attained as a man 
who had practised virtue and had never told a lie in his life And, in 
passing, it should be noticed that this makes it inconceivable how such a 
man of truth and virtue could instigate another great apostle of virtue 
and truth to tell a lie to kill Drona by a false report of his son 
Aswatthwama’s death. The symbolical meaning is nothing but this, that 
Sn Krishna made Aswatthwama die when the latter's boasted powers 
were rendered pow erless by Sn Krishna, for the Mahabharata describes 
various kinds of death and one of them is bragging These stones were 
introduced by the rhapsodists and the later revisers to create amusement 
while they lost signt of the real significance of the original themes And 
such amusing stories in tne popular editions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are not wanting The introduction of the story of Yavanas 
issuing from the disinherited heirs of Yajati is another instance of such 
an addition, which was done during the Moghul rule in India to induce 
inter-marriage between the Moghul princes and Rajput princesses, who 
were great believers in the Epics 

The sapenority of the great Indian Epic Mahabharata over the 
other Epics of the world lies in the sublime grandeur of the portraiture 
of the greatness of spiritual excellence of Yudhisthira One instance 
of it, amidst a hundred others, is the picture of Durjodhana’s going 
into the forest where the Pandava brothers were living as exiles, 
to inflict pain on them by the display of his royal grandeur, and 



Yudhisthira’s act of generosity towards him in saving his life and 
honour Durjodhana had robbed Yudhisthira of his kingdom, wealth, 
hearth and house and had exiled him with his brothers to the woods and 
reduced them to the extremest poverty and privations. To add insult 
to injury, he, decking himself and his queen in full regal pomp and 
splendour, went on a visit to the same forest where Yudhisthira and 
the others were living m exile with a view to inflict pam on them, and 
Draupadi, by a show of his and his queen's majestic splendour and 
power But on the way they were defeated in a fight with the Gandhar- 
vas and taken prisoners Yudhisthira, on hearing of Durjodhana’s and 
his queen's sad plight and danger, sent his brotheis and told the Gan- 
dharvas that so long as they were alive they could not bear and suffer 
his cousin and his wife to be so humiliated and ill-treated, and liberated 
Durjodhana, etc., from impending captivity and death 

A more sublime and superb picture of generosity and spiritual 
greatness is impossible and is nowhere to be seen All the pomp and 
power of Yudhisthira's kingdom Durjodhana had stolen as it were by a 
stroke of deceitful dice-play and Yudhisthira could have recovered all 
in one stroke, on having vanquished the vanquisher of Durjodhana, but 
the virtuous and generous Yudhisthira did not do so He acted here 
more like a God of divine and universal love than a human being 

Fame is the noblest of all human possessions which survives after 
death and is the most valuable of all legacies to history. Art and poetry 
draw their food from the field of death, while in actual life success and 
victory crown the head of the hero The genius of Vyasa and Valraiki 
made their heroes and heroines ever fresh and alive in the reader’s 
mind Their heroes and heroines, evergreen and living, speak the joys 
and miseries of life with their hearts silent in blissful joy of eternity. 
They are always remembered in their deeds and the world pays tribute 
by Following them with a sincere heart Honour to them, who were 
united as one m man and woman in the fascinating bond of human 
creation Alt honour to that noble lady who wielded the sceptre of a 
queen which united the five attributes of kingly virtues. All glory to 
the five Pandava brothers ! who could have played fierce fiends as Dur- 
jodhana tried to make them in the Dice Hall but failed. 

It is not the flesh and blood but the heart that makes one feel the 
love of a father, a mother, a brother, a husband, a wife, a son , a daugh- 
ter. The man who fears no one is no less powerful than the one who 
is feared by every one Power of virtue reigns supreme How 
pleasant it is to be lulled into that sleep of death from whose bourne 
$he heroes and heroines return to receive tubute from the wqrld, a$ it 
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were. Tins is the true meaning ot Yu llusthira’-, pissing to Heaven in 
person How happy wai that marriage where all the Pandavas were 
united and manied together by the spirit of pcaee, making relation 
with the whole world as one family and not selfishly confining it 
to a limited circle but like a god making connection with all How 
divine is the picture of Sri Krishna' C i->t aw ly and weaned from lus 
parents, encircled by enemies, kings, serpents, demons in the forma of 
relatives like Kamsa, Siaupala, Kaliya Naga, Baka, Putana, etc , eager 
and ready to do him mischief from his infancy but unable to do him 
anything of the sort and dying in their vain attempts What a noble 
picture of a mother 1 who led a life ot suffering for her children and 
forbore to share the enjoyment of a kmgdo n when her sons succeeded 
to the throne by their victory in the great war, preferring to retire to 
the woods to practise religious austerities for her children’s welfare 
Just w'hen the actual tune foi enjoyment came, Kunti retired to the 
woods, parting with the Pandavas in sorrow 

The zest of life loses its great point when the wit is first to laugh 
and not to realise the true implications of the great characters the Epics 
describe and illustrate What is here in the earth below a temporary 
affliction in the midst of joj will be in Heaven eternal triumph, and 
what is here temporary triumph oi happiness in case of tyrants like 
Ravana and Durjodhana proved eternal sorrow, everlasting despair 
ending in death and shame leading the w r ay to Hell and damnation 
Real heroes do not devote their thoughts to winning temporal blessings, 
only to part with them in sorrow Against this the great Epic warns by 
examples to make the world follow ti e right path of virtue. 

The blind Dhritarastra, unwield} monster, threatened to swallow up 
his dependent nephews by the plot of burning the lac house, his son 
Durjodhana fleeced them of their everj’thing at the dice-play, and when 
everything had failed the old wretch made his last attempt to wreak ven- 
geance and rattled his heavy bones to crush Bhima, the most powerful 
of all the Pandavas at whose hands all his sons had gone to eternal rest 
The wealth and kingdom the Pandavas raised by the fruits ot learning 
and skill were robbed by the wicked to forestall and justify their death 
on the battlefield To those w r ho are in favour of the theorj that might 
creates right, they may saj r , the Mahabharata describes the greatness 
of the Kurus and that Kama, Bhisma, Drona, Durjodhana are the heroes 
But to those who believe that he who has been shown as the best ideal of 
his time, has lived for ages, then Yudhistlnra stands pre-eminent If 
the possession of the right sort of chivalry of the age be esteemed, best 
o' all then, Arjuna, who was not a war broom like Kama, Bhisma and 
Drona, would stand foremost If the scope of mmd making relationship 
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with the spirit above, if not union, be most valuable, then come the names 
of Kunti and Draupadi Sri Krishna led the Pandavas as a charioteer at 
the great battle with the blowing of the well-known conch Panchajonya, 
announcing as it were that all events in the world are God's arbitrament, 
as he actually did in the fight over the winning of Draupadi at her 
Svayambara marriage as well as at the deciding issue of the great battle 
in the club fight between Bhima and Durjodhana. 

Human thoughts and deeds are not like ocean billows that beat the 
shore without any aim Man is made and grown like the fruits of a 
tree He can only be kept intact by proper education Mere landmarks 
or footsteps in the sands of time cannot guide one who wants to be the 
beau-ideal of the world for all time to come The age in which Yudhis- 
thira and Sri Krishna flourished was marked with a war existing be- 
tween cunning and suspicion, when misery ran free through the whole 
of India, and deep remorseless rage prevailed without a recognised 
leader, as is clear from what took place in the Rajsuya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira The great lesson of the age seems to have been preached 
by Yudhisthira after his dream after the great sacrifice of Rajsuya 

‘Let lum learn to be cintent even If hu is to lose what he possesses Set not 
thy heart on the enjoyments of the world for life of enjoyments is not the be all and 
end-all of human existence No sacrifice is too dear for the true ideal of life and its 
conaumation Man who realises his own power of understanding, finds the will and 
spirit of God in the silent working of the inner soul, exalted reason and conscience 
Life is a question of living with honour and good name Prudence knows how to 
overcome misfortune however heavy and how to bear with patience whatever 
sorrow may befall No virtue can be genuine unless it is tried The Soul of man 
rests in peace where honour is well established Reason and conscience are more 
valuable treasures then sovereignty or riches which can only satisfy the cravings 
of flesh and blood ’ 

All these the great Indian Epic wonderously depicts where the 
lessons of practical life in the moral and spiritual atmosphere are ever- 
green and refreshing and the heroes and heroines move with greater 
glory and the halo of divine light around them Poets like Vyasa and 
Shakespeare presented to the world that cowards die many deaths but 
the wise never die but live in the annals of time more esteemed than 
when they actually lived and moved Yudhisthira, the last ideal king 
of India fro in whose reign an era is running and is given in the Hindu 
Almanac with the names of his successors even now, did not leave any 
heir by Draupadi to succeed to his throne Religious piety and virtue 
cannot be the property of any one by reason of descent or heredity 
If it was so, Yudhisthira would have acquired it by virtue of being a 
son of Dharma, as he was alleged to be Bhima would not require any 
practice to conquer the sons of Dhntarastra, who were persecuting him 
from his infancy as he was alleged to be the son of the Wind, the^most 
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powerful Similarly Arjuna would not require initiation in arms by 
practical training at the time ot the forest life of the Pandava^. In 
the world everything has to be acquired by education and labour. 

This is the first lesson of the great Cpic in the opening section 

Human life is divided into different stages The first part is spent in 

learning discipline and training the intellectual capacities to enable one 
to stand on one’s own legs in the world and to perform one’s legitimate 
functions with credit The second is spent in putting into practice 

what one has learnt and realised in the field of morality and politics 

The third is to move in the spiritual sphere quite apart from the material 
field of action, to realise true love And the fourth is either to train 
the future hopefuls by example or to be prepared for departure from this 
world leaving foot-prints on the sands of time for the future generation 
This was the aim and object of the ancient ideal human life Fortitude, 
perseverence, firmness and wisdom are the common fruits of ancient 
education in India, but universal love was a divine attribute, realisation 
of which helped one to ascend to heaven One must give up the love 
of passion Rama Chandra, for that purpose, was extolled as an ideal 
monarch Yudhisthira was likewise extolled for patiently tearing the 
persecutions and the insult and calumny on his near and dear ones, eg , 
his mother Kunti, his wafe Draupadi and his brothers, which no human 
being could do in the circumstarces in which he fell. 

The Bharata Samhita, which owed its origin to the Vedas and 
Vedangas, existed before Valmihi and Vjasa and dealt with the duties 
of men in the different stages of life and the two distinct paths of 
religion, Viz , one, for those who renounced the world, and the other, 
for those who held that one must pass through domestic love and study, 
by controlling the senses, and realising and worshipping divine love 
Narayana, Sanat Kumara, Narada, Brihaspati, Bhrigu and others were 
such great sages The great Epic Jlahabharata gives what Vyasa made 
from the materials that had existed before him, in the discourses between 
Manu, Narada, Kapila, Sanat Kumara and others, which were quoted 
along with Pancharatra, etc The traditions handed down as illustra- 
tions of intricacies on morality, religion and philosophy were not left out 
The Raraayana says — 

“ Thus good Valnuki, sago divine, 

Rehearsed the Tale of Raghu’s hue, 

As Narada, heavenly saint, before 
Had traced the story’s outline o’er '• 


‘ Ind many a tale and legend old 
B\ holy Yisvamitra told” * 


Griffith's English verse translation Book I, Canto III, 
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“After listening to the various sacred and wonderful stones of the 
Mahabharata composed by Krishna Dvvaipayana, those that were fully 
recited by Vaishampayana at the great Snake sacrifice held by that 
noble-hearted royal sage, the prince of all princes, the son of Pankshit, 
Janmejoya/’t he wanted to hear more on certain specified questions. 
But there is another version in Chapter V, in the questions and answers 
as will appear. Sounaka said “ I am desirous of hearing the history 
of the Vrtgu race (3) ” Souti said “ What has also been studied by 
my father has been acquired by me (5) ” Chapter XII, verse 6, 
Ruru, the grandson of Chyavana heard the story of Asuka from his 
father Pramati which Souti descnbes in the next Chapter XIII, 6 verse: 
“ The Brahmanas call this history recited by Krishna Dwaipayana, a 
Purana His father Lomaharsana, a disciple of Vyasa, recited it to 
the dwellers of Naimisharanya, he heard it from him ” Chapter XVI 
amplifies it Chapter XLIX descnbes the death of King Pankshit in 
answer to a question by Sounaka The real answer to the first question 
begins with Chapter LX, verses 18 — -20 This is the real beginning of the 
Souti edition of the Mahabharata Chapter LXII says — ‘(verse 12) 
Vaisampayana said m answer to questions put by king Janmejoya m 
the following verses : ‘ O great Kmgl Appoint a time to hear it This 
history is very extensive ' He did not recite it in the Snake sacrifice 
but Hanvamsa says it was recited in the Horse sacrifice of Janmejoya. 
Verse 39 in Chapter LXII, Adi Parva, explains the origin of the 
name of the great Epic as the history of the Bharata princes borne 
out in Chapter XCIX, verse 48, in the very version of Vaisampayana, 
and it begins with the account of King Santanu in Chapter C. It will 
thus appear that the original Mahabharata is not connected with the 
Pandavas The Mahabharata of the Pandavas might have been com- 
posed after the Ramayana of Valmiki The Devi Bhagabata mentions 
that Vyasa sought advice from Valmiki before publishing his Maha- 
bharata 

The table of contents says that the Bharata Samhita of 8800 verses, 
so very difficult to grasp, was materialised into 24000 verses without 
the anecdotes The equal number of verses of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, is, no doubt, very significant; one must have imitated 
the other The nuraericals show the different stages of time There 
is one, three, five, seven and ultimately the digit of nine developed 
In the beginning there was one God who became three with the Vedas of 
that number and three divisions of the world, then five gods till it became 
seven with seven sages, seven divisions of the world, ocean, islands, 


t The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 9— U 
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powerful. Similarly Arjuna would not require initiation m arms by 
practical training at the time of the forest life of the Pandavas. In 
the world everything has to be acquired by education and labour. 

This is the first lesson of the great Epic m the opening section 
Human life is divided into different stages The first part is spent in 
learning discipline and training the intellectual capacities to enable one 
to stand on one’s own legs in the world and to perform one’s legitimate 
functions with credit The second is spent in putting into practice 
what one has learnt and realised in the field of morality and politics 
The third is to move in the spiritual sphere quite apart from the material 
field of action, to realise true love And the fourth is either to tram 
the future hopefuls by example or to be prepared for departure from this 
world leaving foot-prints on the sands of tame for the future generation. 
This was the aim and object of the ancient ideal human life Fortitude, 
perseverence, firmness and wisdom are the common fruits of ancient 
education in India, but universal love was a divine attribute, realisation 
of which helped oue to ascend to heaven One must give up the love 
of passion. Rama Chandra, for that purpose, was extolled as an ideal 
monarch. Yudhisthira was likewise extolled for patiently bearing the 
persecutions and the insult and calumny on his near and dear ones, e.g , 
his mother Kunti, his wife Draupadi and his brothers, which no human 
being could do in the circumstances in which he fell. 

The Bharata Samhita, which owed its origin to the Vedas and 
Vedangas, existed before Valmiki and Vyasa and dealt with the duties 
of men in the different stages of life and the two distinct paths of 
religion, mz , one, for those who renounced the world, and the other, 
for those who held that one roust pass through domestic love and study, 
by controlling the senses, and realising and worshipping divine love. 
Narayana, Sanat Kumara, Narada, Bnhaspati, Bhngu and others were 
such great sages The great Epic Mahabharata gives what Vyasa made 
from the materials that had existed before him, m the discourses between 
Manu, Narada, Kapila, Sanat Kumara and others, which were quoted 
along with Pancharatra, etc The traditions handed down as illustra- 
tions of intricacies on morality, religion and philosophy were not left out 
The Ramayana says . — 

“Thus good Valmiki, saga divine, 

Rehearsed the Tale of Raghu’s line, 

Aa Narada, heavenly saint, before 
Had traced the story’s outline o’er.’’ 


“ And many a tale and legend old 
B\ holy Visvamitra told” * 


* Griffith’s English verse translation Book I, Canto lit, 


“ After listening to the various sacred and wonderful stones of the 
Mahabharata composed by Krishna Dwaipayana, -those that were fully 
rented by Vaishampayana at the great Snake sacrifice held by that 
noble-hearted royal sage, the pnnce of all princes, the son of Pankshit, 
Janmejoya/’t he wanted to hear more on certain specified questions. 
But there is another version in Chapter V, in the questions and answers 
as will appear. Sounaka said — “ 1 am desirous of hearing the history 
of the Vngu race (3) ” Souti said " What has also been studied by 
my father has been acquired by me (5) ” Chapter XII, verse 6, 
Ruru, the grandson of Chyavana heard the story of Astika from his 
father Pramati which Souti describes in the next Chapter XIII, 6 verse: 

“ The Brahmanas call this history recited by Krishna Dwaipayana, a 
Purana His father Lomaharsana, a disciple of Vyasa, rented it to 
the dwelleis of Naimisharanya, he heaid it from him” Chapter XVI 
amplifies it Chapter XLIX describes the death of King Pankshit in 
answer to a question by Sounaka. The real answer to the first question 
begins with Chapter LX, verses 18—20 This is the real beginning of the 
Souti edition of the Mahabharata Chapter LXII says . — ‘(verse 12) 
Vaisampayana said in answer to questions put by king Janmejoya m 
the following verses . ‘ O great Kingl Appoint a time to hear it This 
history is very extensive ’ He did not recite it in the Snake sacrifice 
but Hanvamsa says it was recited in the Horse sacrifice of Janmejoya. 
Verse 39 in Chapter LXII, Adi Parva, explains the origin of the 
name of the great Epic as the history of the Bharata princes borne 
out in Chapter XCIX, verse 48, in the very version of Vaisampayana, 
and it begins with the account of King Santanu in Chapter C. It will 
thus appear that the original Mahabharata is not connected with the 
Pandavas. The Mahabharata of the Pandavas might have been com- 
posed after the Ramayana of Valmiki The Devi Bhagabata mentions 
that Vyasa sought advice from Valmiki before publishing his Maha- 
bharata 


The table of contents says that the Bharata Samhita of 8800 verses, 
so very difficult to grasp, was materialised into 24000 verses without 
the anecdotes The equal number of verses of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, is, no doubt, very significant, one must have imitated 
the other The numericnls show the different stages of time There 
is one, three, five, seven and ultimately the digit of nine developed 
In the beginning theie was one God who became three with the Vedas of 
that number and three divisions of the world, then five gods till it became 
seven with seven sages, seven divisions of the world, ocean, islands, 
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setfen horses of the Sun, seven tongues of fire, seven colours, seven 
notations of music, seven Samas, seven days ma week, seven limbs of the 
body politic, seven generations, seven paces in a marriage ceremony and 
so forth In the days, of science, astronomy and astrology the planets 
were propitiated and they are nine in number and the sun was the 
regent of the planets who presided over human destiny. 

The Sun was worshipped by Yajnavalkya and he discovered the 
Vedas worshipping the Sun Yudhisthira in his exile worshipped the 
Sun and received the boon of finding food without the kingdom as a 
gift It may mean that the great king utilised the forest life with the 
cultivation of the waste land and made India prosperous, as the incar- 
nation of God was plough-bearing Balarama and not Sri Krishna It 
will be seen that the Bharata Samhita is the nucleus of the Indian Epics 
and the Bharata princes descended from the sons of Bharata Bharad- 
vaja was closely connected with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
and his son Drona played an important part in the great plot of the 
Kuru-Pandava Mahabharata 

Bharata is the brother of Rama, the other of that name to whom the 
name of Bharatavarsha owed its origin and another the famous king 
Bharata, son of the well-known Dushmanta and Sakuntala, grandson of 
the royal sage Visvamitia, who was equally connected with the Rama- 
yana The sages Vasistha, Bhrigu and Agastya were no less famous and 
played conspicuous parts in the two Epics. The Nahusa and Agastya 
incidents connect the Mahabharata with the Pandava Yudhisthira which 
is very interesting. This is the real beginning of the great Epic, if the 
truth be told, of the edition with which the great Pandava Yudhisthira 
was connected. It runs as follows — 

“ Bhisma said. — The royal sage Nahusa, O monarch, having penances for 
wealth, acquired the sovereignty of the celestial region by Ins own good deeds 
With controlled senses, O king, he lived m the celestial region, engaged m doing 
diverse acts of both human and celestial nature From that great king flowed 
various kinds of human act3 and various kinds of celestial deeds, also, 0 king 
The various rites with respect to the sacrificial fire, the collection of sacred fuel 
and of Kusha grass, as also of flowers and the presentation of Vali consisting of food 
adorned with fried paddy, and the offer of incense and of light, — all these, 0 monaroh, 
occured daily m the house of that great king while he lived in the celestial region 
Indeed, though living m the celesti il region he celebrated the sacrifice of reci- 
catiou and the sacrifice of meditation 0 chastiser of foes, hahusa, although he had 
'become the king of the deities, yet adored all the deities, as he used to do for- 
merly, with due rites and ceremonies. Some time after, Nahusa realized his 
position as the king of all the deities. This filled him with pride From that 
time all lus deeds were.suspended Filled with pride on account of the boon he had 
received from all the celestials, Nahusa caused the very Rishis to bear him on 
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their shoulders On account however, of his abstention from all religious acts, 
his energy began to wan The time was very long for winch Nahusa Ailed 
-nth arrogance, continued to employ the foremost of lltshis, having penances 
for vealth, as the bearers of his vehicles lie ma le the iluhis perform by curns 
this humiliating work The day came when it was Agistya’s turn to carry 
the lehicla, 0 Bh&rntas at that time, Bhngu, that foremost of all persons 
comorsant with Urihiaa, ent to igi3tya > bile the Utter was seated in his her- 
mitage, and addressing him said —‘0 greit ascetic, why sh mid we patiently suffer 
such indignities infii.ted on us by thi3 wicked Nahusa ,vho ha-, bee uno the king 
of the deities Agastva said — ‘IIow can I succeel in cursing Nahusa, O gre.t 
Bislu 1 You kuo,. how the Boon-giving (Brahman lmnself h 13 gneu Nahusa the 
best of boons Coming to the celestial region, the boon that Nahusa prated for, 
was that, whoe.er would come wulun the range of Ins vision, woull be deprived 
of all energy and come within his control The self born Brahman granted him this 
boon, and it is therefore tliat neither yourself nor 1 hare been able to consume 
him Forsooth, it is for this reason that ao one else amongst the foremost of Kishis 
has been able to consume or thro / him down from his elevated position former 
ly, O lord, nectar wa 3 given by Brahman to Nahusa for drinking iherefore \,e 
cun do nothing to him The greit gol, it appears, gave that boon to Nahusa 
for plunging all creatures into gr,of That \ 'retched man behaves most unrighte- 
ously cowards the Cruhuunas O firemostof all speakers, tell us v,liat should be 
done under the circumstances forsooth, l shall do what you will advise ’ 
Bhrigusaid — ‘ itu at cue wOnuiaud of the Uraudfatlior that 1 havo come to you 
with the view of counteracting the power of Nahusa, vho is gifted with groat 
energy but vvho has beeu stupoliod by fate The exceedingly v, ickcd being vs ho has 
become the king of the celestials, will today yokeyou to his tor IVith che help 
of my power l shall to day hurl him do, u from his position as luclra on account 
of his hiving transcended all restraints » shall today, in yoar very sight, re- 
establish the true tudra in his pjsitioa,— him, 1 1 - , vvho has celebrated a hundred 
horse aacriAccS, — hav mg hurled the wricked and sinful Nahusa irom that seat iliac 
impious king of the celestials /ill today insult you uy a Lack, on. uccount of 
las uuderstaudiug being alllicted by fate and for bringing about his o vu downfall 
hiiragoi at such mi insult 1 shall t > day curse that siaiul wretch, that euuuij of the 
Brahinauas, vvho has transcended all restraints, saying,— lie you metamorphosed into 
a snake Before your eyes, O great ascetic, 1 shall today hurl dsvvu on the oartn 
the wicked Nahusa vvho shall bo deprived of alt power on account of the cr cs of 
'Flu 1 ' that will be uttered Irom all sides indeed, I shall hurl dovn Nahusa 
to-day , tliat sinful man, who has, bosides, been otupsA.d bj lordship and po , or i 
shall do this, if you like it, U ascetic ’ Thus addressed by Bhngu, Ultra. aruna s son 
Vgasty i, of uufniliug po >or and glory, became highly pleased and treed from e.ary 
anxiety ”* 

‘ Uliuma said — The king of the celestials, on account of hii- abstention from 
observing thu ordimQccs about the oilers of intense an l lig it, oeg i i to decline m 
povor liis sacrificial rit, s and presents i ac obstru tci by Ka^shisss It - as at 
tins time that N'ihusa yoked that foremost cf Kishis, or, Vgastya, to his car 
1’Oise.sed of groat strength N ibuia smiling all tlic vlule, set that great lliihi 
speedily t» the tisk, cvmuanding him tv bear tno vehicle from the ba ik- of e 
SirusvaU. 4 t this tuu., Bhngu, pjs.esisd fgr.it -n.rgv, ahlress d the so i of 
Mitm mini, swing -*l)v yoa -hut y me 0j cs till I eut.r ntidsa^-i Beks 

*fhe MabvbU rata. Chapter N.C1N, \uosl a.ana Parr,, ve- a cs i— v d> 
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on your head. — Havmg said this, Bhrigu of unfading glory aud great energy 
entered into the matted locks of Agistya, who stood still like a wooden post, for 
hurling king Nahusa from the throne of Heaven Soon after Nnhusa saw Agastya 
approach him, for bearing his car Seeing the king of the celestials, Agastya 
addressed him, saying —‘Do you yoke me to your vehicle forthwith ' To 
what region shall 1 bear you 0 lord of the celestials, I shall hear 

you to the spot which jou may be pleased to direct’ ! — Thus addressed by 
him, Nahusa caused the ascetic to he yoked to his car Bhngu, who 

was living within the matted locks of Agastya, became highly pleased at this 
act of Nahusa. He took care not to look at Nahusa Fully acquainted 
with the power which the illustrious Nahusa had acquired on account of the 
boon which Brahman had granted him BhTigu acted thus Agastya also though 
treated by Nahusa in this way, did not yield to anger Then, O Bharata, 
king Nahusa urged Agastya on with his goad The pious lti3’n did not still 
yield to anger The lord of the celestials, hunself enraged, then struck Agastya 
on the head with his left foot When the Rishi was thus struck on the head, 
Bhngu, who was living within Agastya’s matted locks, became incensed and 
cursed the sinful Nahusa saying — ‘Since you have struck with your foot ou the 
head of this great Rishi, do you, therefore, fall down on the Barth, changed into a 
snake 0 wretch of wicked understanding — Thus, imprecated by Bhngu who had 
not been seen, Nahusa, forthwith became transformed into a snake and dropped 
down on the Barth O chief of Uharata’s race'— If, O monarch, Nahusa had seen 
Bhrigu, the latter would uot then have succeeded, by lus powei, iu hurling the 
former down on the Barth On account of the various gifts that Nahusa had made, 
as also his penances and religious observances, though hurled down on 
the Barth, 0 Sing, he succeeded iu keeping his memory He the i began to pro- 
pitiade Bhrigu with a view to get rid of the curse Agastya also, filled with mercy, 
joined Nahusa in pacifying Bhngu for the termination of the curse At last Bhrigu 
felt mercy for Nahusa and arranged for the working out of the curse Bhngu 
said —‘There will appear a lung (on Earth) of the name of Yudhisthira, the foremost 
of his race He will rescue you from this curse! ’--Havmg said this, the Rishi 
disappeared from the presence of Nahusa Agastya also, of great energy, having 
thus performed the business of the true Indra, that arbitrator of a hundred 
sacnflces, returned to his hermitage, adored of all members of the regenerate 
order ”* 

It is evident that when the Pandava king Yudhisthira flourished 
the Biahmans were degraded from their original position Sn Krishna 
wanted them to be regeneiated and the great war was waged to kill 
the Indian Epicurus Charvaka and his followers, not to speak of using 
the wealth not for luxury and tyranny but for relieving suffering huma- 
nity Cows were the great wealth of Ancient India and with their 
nulk the children were nursed and it also replaced animal food by the 
delicacies of butter, cuid, etc , the favourite food of Sri Krishna The 
names of Indian celebrities linger in the impoitant events of their lives 
The creator Dak^ha Prajapati first made a present to Shiva of a bull 
with a certain kine and the great god Shiva accepted the present The 
bull became lus carnei and he used the figure of a bull as the emblem 

* The Alahabharata, Chapter 0, Anushasaua Parva, verses 13— 31 
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on Ins banner, and lie was known by the name of Hrisbavadhavaja.* flic 
gift of a cow is very much piaised as it was a gicat source of blessing 
to all Nahusa ransomed the sage Cyavana, whom the flshumcn bi ought 
to the king, with the gift ol a cow and not with any other wealth f 1 he 
fishermen presented the cow to the sage Cyavana and went to heaven 
for the gift, being freed from every sin. The woids of Cyavana speak 
of his poverty — 

“Chayavana said —Thu oyo of a poor or distressed person, thu o\o of tin ascetic, or 
tho ojo of a suakoof droadful poison, umsumo n man with his i ory roots < i on as a 
fire, that burning with the aid of tho wind consumes i stu< k ofdri gross or straw 
J shall accept tho cow that ton wish to present mo lo ftshormon, freed from mory 
sin, go yo to Uoarou forthwith, with those fishes also that \o haio caught with your 
nets "* 

The boon with which the great king Nahusa was blessed, is 
worthy of notice It is said — 

“Then tho lughlv oitergotu king \ahmn, that lord of all tho Kurth, filled with 
joy, O best of the Bharataa, said — ‘sufilciont ’ Likoa cm end lndra, tho king of tho 
celestials, ho accepted the boon nliout his own steadiness in virtue The llishis 
haring granted him the boon, I ho delighted king adored thorn 1 oth with great 
respect "3 

This king Nahusa was converted into a big snake by the curse 
of Bhngu and he was released by Yudbistlnra during lus exile m the 
wood like Ahalya by Rama All these read like romances The salva- 
tion of soul rests on what is said in the quotation given below — (Vana 
Parva, Chapter CLXXXI, verses 42*43) — “Truthfulness self-control, 
asceticism, benevolence, unenviousness and adherence to virtue and 
nut birth or illustrious family are the true means of human salvation " 

Nahusa is not mentioned as one of the celebrated kings in the 
table of contents of the great Epic, yet his account of Yudhistlura's 
advent on the earth like Bhagiratha is mentioned. The Sagar's sons 
were cursed by Kapila and Bhagiratha became famous by releasing them 
from the curse of the sage by diverting the sacred Ganges The Rama- 
yana gives an account of Nahusa's reigning in heavrn at the time of 
the fight between Bntta and lndra with the name of his father and 
grandfather and the place where the meeting of Puruiaba with Urbast 
took place It was at the city of Pi atisthana Yajati is compared in 
Canto 68, verse 7, VII Book, as a controller of his senses and he is 
mentioned as one of the celebrated kings of India in the table of con- 
tents with the king Bhagiratha Agastya was engaged by King Rama 

* The 1Iah abhar.ita, Anuaimana Pam. Chapter LXAVli, torsos 2T4H 

Dltt0 Chapters C and LI 

t Anushasana Parva, Chapter LI, verst 1 <$3 '«j 

§ The ilahabharata, Autuhasana Pam, Chapter bl, vomer O-I j. 



to perform his horse sacrifice (41 Canto, Ramayana VII). In the 
Ramayana, Agastya played a very impoitant part and was closely 
associated with Rama in his exploits Rama and Nahusa thus became 
contemporary kings of India 

In verses 230 — 239, table of contents, the names of Pouranic kings 
are found The names of Rama and Nahusa are not mentioned amongst 
them. Although it is clearly said that there were many others who were 
not mentioned, yet it must be inferred that such great characters like 
Rama and Nahusa could not have escaped notice if they belonged to 
Pouranic Yuga. The name of Janmejoya was there amongst the list of 
celebrated kings but that of Parikshit is nowhere, although the great 
Epic mentions no less than three names belonging to different penods 
and one to the family of the Ikshaku These are, of course the great 
riddles of the Indian Epics yet unsolved The Puranas and Epics never 
meant to give the genealogies of the distinguished families of kings 
and their relationship They were not the works of the bards or 
minstrels attached to the Royal houses, but when the Epics assumed 
that character, attempts were unsuccessfully made to trace the genea- 
logies of kings from traditions more with a view to please the distinct 
royal families of kings or with a view to make future connections 
with other royal families in India than anything else 

Valmiki and Vyasa were Vedic scholars and glorious sages; their 
original works were lost in the revisions Their disciples, Vaisam- 
payana, Jaimini, Yajnavalkya published their versions, which were 
revised in the university of Saunaka and the Sutas recited them in the 
royal sacrifices Thus the Indian Epics went on changing with the 
progress of time, introducing new characters like Bhisma, Drona and 
Kama The Ramayana became the heroic poem of the Ikshakus but 
could not fully divest itself of the source from which it originated, 
1 e., the Bharata Samhita 

If the current Mahabharata is carefully and critically read as a 
whole, uoting the connecting links between the different divisions and 
the bearings of apparently isolated themes on the other themes, most of 
the doubtful problems will find solution The first and foremost of 
all questions seems to be — what was the original theme of the great 
Epic ? 

All great works begin with a prologue and the great Epic is not 
without the traditional prologue Souti, the renowned reciter, opens it 
as returning from the shrine of Samanta Panchaka or the five pools in 
Kurukshettra, where the great Brahmana warrior Avatar of Vishnu, 
Paiasurama, is reputed to have offered oblations to the manes of his 
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ancestors with the blood of the Kshatriyas killed by him in bis several 
crusades against them It is thus to be seen that Parasurama is 
represented to have established hagiarchy m India The Brahmanas 
from the days of King Vena are represented to have been the king- 
makers of India and the Mahabharata is not so much a tale of Kshatriya 
valour and prowess on the field of Kurukshcttra as of the supremacy 
and omnipotence of the sages and the Brahmanas whose powers, more 
effective and deadly than of the Gods themselves, are represented to 
have performed miracles and prodigies and created kings and kingdoms 
or hurled them down to eternal perdition as they chose by the simple 
fiat of their will 

The sage Agastya, entreated by the Gods, quaffed off the whole 
ocean, the foot-print of Bhrigu adorns the breast of Vishnu, Kasyapa 
banished the terrific Parasurama outside the Aryabarta, Indra could 
not kill Asuras without the help of Dadhichi’s bone and the help of 
Vashistha or Brihaspati, Chyavana forced Indra to agree to give a share 
of sacrificial oblations to the Asvmi Kumars and the sage Astika saved 
the fall of Indra into the sacrificial fire of Janmejoya by the powers of 
his asceticism Rama, an Avatar of God, could not kill Ravana without 
the assistance of the sage Agastya The sages Parasara and Chanda- 
bhargava could think of exterminating whole races of demons and 
serpents by performing sacrifices and would have done it if they were 
not pi evaded upon to desist front the same The sages Jaya and 
Upjaya, like Rishyasringa, could, by sacrifices, bring about the birth of 
heroes who could kill Brona, Bhisma and Ravana In short, there was 
nothing human or superhuman which the ancient Brahman sages and 
samts of India could not accomplish. 

The Mahabharata in this sense is a sort of hagxology and depicts a 
hagiarchy in the renowned eleven victories of Parasurama over 
Kshatriya kings like Kartavirprna in Ancient India The great Epic 
speaks of the greatness of the sage Utamka in the first Parva Pousya and 
Asvamedha Parva too, the greatness of the Bhrigu family m the Poulama 
Parva, Bana, and Anushasana also and in Astika and other Parvas, and 
of the mighty deeds and powers of sages, mightier than the powers of 
arms of the heroes of the Kurukshcttra field The powerful Kings 
Dasaratha, Pandu and Pankshita died from the effects of curses of 
Brahmanas The great King Nahusa we t to heaven and was not only 
hurled down from it but was transformed into a snake and was not 
released until Yudlnsthira enlightened him with the glory and attributes 
of a Brahman All these speak of hagiarchy and hagiology as also a 
sort of hagiolatry m the Indian Epics 
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The great Epic in Santi and Anushasana Parvas gives the great 
warning counsels m the Aila-Kasyapa and Pabana-Arjuna discourses to 
the famous progemtors of the two lines of ancient kings of India to show 
respect to Brahmans otherwise malice between them brings forth 
disastrous results in destruction and disruption Gifts to priests are 
urged in the Anushasana Parva and are considered to be the great 
redeemers of all sms of omission or commission on the earth below The 
Indian Epics disclose the different schools of thought of ancient India 
with the theories, tenets and practices of the different schools, illustrated 
by telling impressive stones and anecdotes, and they are not mere heroic 
poems narrating only great achievements of renowned heroes and 
heroines after the manner of the literal ‘Epic * 

The Ramayana without its two component parts Adhyata and 
Yogavasistha cannot be called complete by itself, like the Mahabharata 
The Adhyatma Ramayana is attributed to Vyasa as it belongs to the 
Vedantist School and philosophy, whereas Yogavasistha Ramayana is 
but an appendage to the Ramayana by Valmiki himself in the form of 
illustrative anecdotes narrated by Vasistha, the great priest of the 
Ikshaku family of Kings, to his illustrious pupil Rama on the subject of 
the best means of attaining true felicity and happiness on the earth 
below and in heaven above 

The Epics bear definite internal evidence in the very many dis- 
courses not only for the solutions of the several knotty problems which 
have puzzled the intelligent world but also to shorv the different stages 
of development of the Epics, fixing the periods of the different revi- 
sions and marking the interpolations Vyasa, Valmiki, or Vaisam- 
payana had nothing to do with the Yoga system of philosophy or the 
theory of transmigration of souls with which Patanjali and Yajnavalkya 
were identified Vyasa and Valmiki were Vedic scholars and gram- 
marians and the Mahabharata is a contribution to dispense with the 
reading of the Vedas, making it accessible to the mass The parti- 
cular school of Yajurvedic priests transformed the original Bharata 
Samhita as a manual of Yajurvedic sacrifices and rituals and it was 
hence called “ the birth place of the warrior caste” Weber has shown 
that the Satapatha Brahmana, a text of Yajur Veda, stands in peculiarly 
close relation to the didactic Epic It is said that the Vaisyas are 
derived from the Rig Veda, the Kshatny as from the Yajur Veda, and 
the Brahmans from the Sama Veda In Gita the Sama Veda stands as 
the best (Chapter X, verse 22) and its position with the Yajur is not 
made clear. It is clear in the ode to God by sage Upamanyu m the 
Anushasana Parva, Chapter XIV, verse 319, “Thou art the Sama Vedn 
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among the Vedas, the Satarudria among the Yajur hymns, Sanatkumara 
among Yogms and Kapila among Samkhyas ” This Upamanyu is 
mentioned as a pupil m the Pousya Parva That the Yoga system of 
philosophy is connected with the Epics as well as Samkhya is also evi- 
dent Patanjah admits a Pandu Epic m his account of the dramatic re- 
presentation of the sacred legend indissolubly connected with the tale 
(390 Hopkins) The sage Astika, who stopped the snake sacrifice 
of King Janmejoya, was found to be present when the king saw his 
dead father Pankshit and the sage Saunka saw his dead son Snngi 
through the religious asceticism of Vyasa, who in like manner assuaged 
the grief of the bereaved family of the dead heroes who fell in the field 
of Kurukshettra This proves the theory of Satapatha Brahman and 
the Yoga system of philosophy with which Yajnavalkya and Patanjah 
were identified In the table of contents of the Mahabharata it is men- 
tioned as Karsnaveda which, no doubt, refers not to such Yajur Veda of 
Yajnavalkya, though a Western scholar wrongly supposed it to refer 
to Krishna worship (Macdonald). 

The MahaSharata and the Ramayana owed their origin to the Bha- 
rata Samhita, which began with the discourses between Brahma and 
Rudra, Narayanaand Narada.Sanat Kumar and Narada, Narada and King 
Scnajit, Narada and Vyasa, Vyasa and Suka, and tne Bharata Samhita 
seems to have been repeated in the time of King Santanu as Bhisma 
stated to Yudhisthira in Santi Parva as having heard it from King San- 
tanu (Chapter CCCXXXVI) agreeing as it does with the table of con- 
tents in the Adi Parva beginning with the account of king Uparichar m 
the time of Svyambhubha Manu, when the worship of Narayana and 
Sarasvati is mentioned as is found m the well-known invocation verse 
It was made by seven sages Manchi, Atn, Angira, Pulasta, Pulaha, 
Kratu and Vasistha, who assumed the collective name of Chttrasikhandt 
In that account a distinct reference is made to the Ramayana and 
the sages Ekata and Dvita were transformed into monkeys due to their 
malice towards their brother Tnta, described in the Mahabharata (Shanti 
Parva, Chapter CCCXL, veises 83, 84 ) King Santanu heard this 
account from the mouth of the sage Asita Devala (Shanti Parva, 
Chapter CCCXXL, verses 1 18 and 1 19 ) 

The Mahabharata contains discourses between Sounaka and Janme- 
joya I, Sanatsujata and Dfintarasthra, Samjoya and Dhntarasthru, 
Krishna and Basuciev, Bhisma and Yudlu^tlura, Krishna and Arjuna,’ 
Vai-ainpayann and Janmejoya II, Souti and Sounaka, and last though 
not least between Yajnavalkya and Janaka, where it very clearly men- 
tioned that he undid the work of Ins uncle Vaisampayana out of spite 
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(Santi Parva, CCCXLIV) The Nara Narayana edition of the Mahabha- 
rata took place in King Satamk’s time — whose preceptor was Yajnaval- 
kya — and he was the patron and propagator of the laws of Vishnu and 
declared the powers of Han. Sounaka followed the King, heard the 
collection of the Mahabharata and composed the first Kalpasutra ( vide 
Mas Muller’s “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p 231) King Satanika 
was the son of Janmejoya and, being the direct descendant of Arjuna’s 
line and connected on his mother’s side with Sri Krishna and the 
Yadavas, he might have been interested in the Nara Narayana 
edition of the Mahabharata from the nucleus of Gita Upamshada. To 
solace the old king Dhristarastra, Samjoya first conceived the idea of 
ascribing the victory in the field of Kurukshettra to God Sri Krishna 
and not to the prowess of the Pandavas, as is clearly mentioned m the 
table of contents. 

The eighteen Purans and the eighteen sections of the Mahabharata 
are ascribed to Vyasa It may mean that Vyasa was the source of all 
the knowledge embodied in them and possibly Vyasa was not meant to 
be the actual author of all these different books, just like all publications 
under the name and authority of any University extending over a period 
of many years, may after a number of years be ascribed to the author- 
ship of one man only 

The Asrambasika Parva describes the different appearances of the 
five Pandavas and their wives, where Yudlusthira among the Pandava 
brothers is named first, and Draupadi among the Pandava wives is named 
first, meaning her as the wife of Yudlusthira, and where Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakul and Sahadeb are each separately named with the names of their 
respective wives If Draupadi had been the wife of Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakul and Sahadeb, her name would certainly have been mentioned 
while mentioning the names of the wives of the four junior Pandavas, 
which along with the other internal evidence shorn of the interpolations, 
show the utter baselessness of the tradition of Draupadi being the wife 
of all the five brothers 

The same Parva describes the charactenstics of Dhntarastra and 
Kunti in their own words and also contains criticisms on the other 
characters of the Epic, and the Mousal Parva puts in the mouth of 
Arjuna that all the Pandavas and Draupadi were really one, which 
might mean that the five Pandavas w r ere the five attributes of man 
essential for success and Draupadi was the personification of that success, 
or in other words, that Yudhisthira alone was the only original character 
m the Epic, the other brothers and Draupadi being fictitious personifi- 
cations of the different attributes and success of Yudhisthira. 





Sri Krishna remonstrates with Arjuna on the latter refusing to fight at the battle of Kurukshcttra 
(Reproduced by kind permission of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares ) 
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The great Epic represents Sn Krishna as having no concern with 
materia! s°uccc=s or prosperity, and shows Siva to he the God to be 
sought for material prosperity In the Epic Sri Krishna never tells 
Arjuna that he would initiate him m his weapon, the Sudarsan Chakra, 
or that he i.ould destroy the Kuru forces and secure him success For 
weapons and success in 'tar he advised Arjuna to worship Goddess 
Durga ind Siva Even Krishna himself, while desiring a son for his 
wife Satyabhama, is shown to have prayed to Siva ihe Epic dearly 
represented Krishna as the dispenser of spiritual benefit and not material 
benefit For sudi a Sri Krishna to tell Arjuna, as he is made to tell him 
in the Bhagabat Gita, that he had already killed all the Kuru forces etc. 
is a co ltradiction of a gross nature Krishna is never shown in the 
Epic to have cursed anybody or to have granted any 1 oon to anybody 
except to Utamka, viz , that lie would be a cloud and supply water to 
the earth, which was of a spiritual nature, i e , for the good of the world 
by producing rain The spiritual part of the fruition of this boon, viz,, 
conversion of the cloud into rain, finds a parallel in the Brittasanhar by 
the Vedir god Indra, for Bntta is cloud and killing the cloud by Indra’s 
thunder is poetry for the prosaic fact of conversion of cloud into rain 
by the artion of thunder and lightning 


The unfolding of Sn Krishna’s divine love and his divinity is 
sho vn from his birth till his death At all stages of hi-, life he is shown 
detached from worldly connections and attachments At his 1 irth he is 
weaned from lu-> parents and grows up and is fostered in a place where 
tie lnd no blood relations, but loves everybody and everybody loves 
him , in bis jouth lie weans himself off from thr associates and friends of 
his lK>yhood and goes to Ins natural parents, but after endearing himself 
to tlie people there and establishing his mighty power, he again gives 
up ill and detaches himself from all and goes to a distant place and 
founds in empire of lo\e with the princesses of India at Dwarka m the 
midst of the ocean In the great fight at Kurukshettra, the material 


pan of his assistance, consisting of his vast army, he gives to the 
Km us and only the spiritual part of his assistance goes to the good 
Puidava, Ills nephew Abhimansm was killed in unfair fight by all 
th< heroes of the Kuru side, but he net. or breathed a v ord of curse 
aguisttue Kuru- for that On the contrary v hen Gandhari, to who=e 


ons he bad lent the a— istance of hi- whole Xiravani Armv, wanted 
io ars- rim for *he destruction of the Kurus, i ith perfect unconcern 
’V hi, ind hi, famiK’s welfare, he glarih took upon him the curse of 
tiiidlin X.htn af:< - all he r.tuns to his 1 mgdom and eventually 
Gu.d in’, air-e take- eff. h, -how- no v ailing, o- con.cn for the 
dc >r* ban ot i n la il\ and % i‘ i tne ro 1 lest unconcern he di-aopears, 
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sending Jara, who shot him with his arrow and fell at his feet from 
earth by his love The true implication of all this was to show his 
absolute absence of attachment foi wordly matters or material prosperity 
and his spiritual and divine nature 

It is said that there can be no incarnation of god at all in philo- 
sophy But the Hindu theory of incarnation is only m respect of one 
of the Hindu Triad Vishnu, who is described as preserver and sustainer 
between the creator Brahma and the destroyei Shiva The theory of 
incarnation is the descent of the Divine Narayana on the earth in a 
human body to accomplish some object and to show success in a particular 
sphere whose need was the sorest It is for this that the title of the 
Epic is ‘Jaya,’ qt the Book of Success The conception of incarnation is 
not really deification Sn Krishna was not an incarnation but was an 
emblem of divine love and power Sri Krishna proved by his great 
example how disinterested human love can be the stepping stone to 
divine love. Sn Krishna of the Mahabharata was the charioteer or 
guide of Arjuna to restoie peace and tranquility by removing the reign 
of blinfi malice, wickedness and tyianny typified in Durjodhana, Kansa, 
Sisupala, etc Sn Krishna was a reformer in the sense of changing 
the old order of things and establishing the kingdom of disinterested 
divine love, typified in the reign of Yudhisthira and the destruction of 
Charvaka, whose easy epicurean theory of life was then prevalent 
amongst Brahmanas It is for this it is said that the root of the Maha- 
bharata lies in Krishna, Brahma and Brahmanas The greatness of Sn 
Krishna is his godliness, demonstrated in all his actions in the gieat 
Epic 

The source and growth of ancient Indo-Aryan society, religion, 
culture, literatute and civilization are vividly reflected in the great 
Epic and to do this the Pousya, Poulama and Astika Parvas were added 
by way of introduction bj' the great Yajnavalkya, as is clearly mentioned 
in the Pousya Parva The Anukiamamka and Parva Sangraha Chap- 
ter as a synopsis or table of contents of the great Epic must have been 
added at a still later age 

The reputed authors of the Epics, Vyasa and Valmiki, were black- 
ened in the Buddhistic age, by making one the offspring of guilty 
intercourse and the other a robber But the mischief failed to efface 
the grandeur of their noble characters, which had already got a firm 
hold on the minds of the people They looked upon them as gods or demi- 
gods and no vilification or calumny could detract from their noble 
characters or dislodge them from the position of esteem and reverence 
in which they were enshrined. The Indian Epics were degraded by the 
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Buddhists with a motive during the period of Buddhistic a < end* n< y, hut 
at the time of the Hindu revival SankaraHuryn explained tiie great 
Epic as a great manual illustrative of the institute? of law, rt ligion, and 
morality The sacrifices displayed the la w fi< lent and philanthrope 
nature of the position of the king, who was shown a? gathering more y, 
not for self-aggrandisement or personal pleasure?, hut for giving it away 
for the good of the people It was found that puie gold vithout alloy 
could not take high polisn and was not fit for preparing ornament et< ,, 
so the pure Epic was not thougnt fit to capti/au the imagination of the 
mass and it was therefore -uhjeeted to great alteration'- and diarnate 
colourings. 

1 ne revisers, instead of vholc^alc casting off of the popular hut 
miscnicvous additions of the Buddrnstic age, took great eare to de/i e 
means for interpreting the real truths to trie intellig' nt at tm 'etion, 
at the end of tne Look Thi, is perhap? the only ' xpluiution of too e 
themes m tne Epic wmen oeie against tne hw? and mi, to m? of An't'nt 
India And tm= .’.oulu explain tne inclusion of Ya /ana and Bid'‘ni tr 
glory in tne sto'ieo of Arjuna’s defeat at the nand of /a /aria, /or 
and Savirs Tne glorification of vegetable offering? lr t<a' of am E 
offenngs at sacrifices, as illustrated m tne -'or y of Ki .g U^/au' <a" 
Basuroma's fall for offe-mg animal -acrifice, w^? t e <o-x of 1 < 
Budcnisac age The cxco'taoon of ' an'y a no p o' ’ o' an mai 

as tne u£-t of all Tirtues, as illust'ated *n : < torj </ V. u> Si a' go. eg 
to na7en for possessing t" a: virtue, aEo-^ax o'' ' -nr B.do i "< 
m3 tence in it. T^e enigmatic “fi.e- -?>ano ” vrj'A E'a.^a . e- 
speaks r^e same Buconstic influence o r fj^etae , , > r , • ‘ n . 

over Incia and a^-o'-g-t /. o~ t e ' o i -re /a. 
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resemblance to one another, and the views put in their mouths and 
preserved in the Epic can teach the modern world on all important 
questions of religion, philosophy, theology and love. The Mahabharata 
will be the lasting memorial of Vyasa till the end of the world, and his 
great ideal characters seem to be live characters moving even now, 
inspite of the unreal colouring lent to them by the dramatic revisions 
and alterations. The lives and characters of the great heroes and 
heroines of the Indian Epics were the direct outcome of the education 
they received in their early age and their culture The Pandavas 
became sturdy, painstaking, religious through their training in the forest 
school, while the Kurus grew wicked, irreligious and wily through being 
brought up amidst the dissipating and voluptuous influences of the school 
of court life 

Religion proposes to establish the welfare of society by positive 
regulations and lays down a code for the government of mankind in all 
the varied walks of life to restrain human passions Epic illustrations 
help in great measure to do the important work of regulating society by 
presenting pictures of human greatness in the gi eat characters of the 
past in such a manner as will sway the heart of man or woman in every 
period of civilisation The Epics build the temple of religion full of 
majesty, to which the worshippers may approach in the hope of obtaining 
mercy by penitence and by taking note of the sad end of sinful delights 
The Epics by their contrasting characters make an enquiry into the 
delights and pleasures of human life, into the love of country, home, 
family, king, preceptor, law, custom, ambitions of life and the glory of 
god in religion and love The Epics present pictures of vicious habits 
against the virtuous conduct of great men, adding new charms to every 
rational pleasure, refining the taste of mankind in general Religion 
augments the enjoyments of taste Taste depends on the culture of a 
man or a woman Religion does not resemble those scenes of natural 
beauty where every object smiles Beauty consists in certain peculiar 
lines, forms, features, colours, complexions, motions, movements, and 
posings which the eye discovers and appeals to the heart, till it becomes 
a taste with a man or a woman Nature and art continually furnish the 
cultivated mind with the sources of gratification; religion and philosophy 
confer upon taste the most exquisite enjoyments The highest enjoyments 
of taste depend upon the state of mind and culture of heart Vulgar 
and refined tastes are as the poles asunder. The different emotions 
which the same objects present are quite clear They speak of the 
influence of teaching, calling and society if not of culture. The highest 
or lowest enjoyments of taste depend upon the associations of the mind, 
according to its elevation or depravity 
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" The fine arts of poetry, painting and music cannot be appreciated 
by illiterate human beings The celebrated men were indebted for the 
establishment of their fame to the nature of their subjects in their pro- 
ductions Homer and Virgil were carried away by the popular supersti- 
tion of their days and by means of the established mythology excited 
interest. Religion unfriendly to innocent gratification, adds new 
charm to every rational pleasure and refines the taste, while it cultivates 
the heart which can purify human enjoyments on earth in the midst of 
which flourishes the tree of immortality which Vyasa conceived. 

Religious influence outlives all earthly enjoyments. There is a 
delight in the very despising of sinful delights to have some spiritual 
joy Things lawful in themselves are in their excess sinful and bring 
b-tterness in the end, but spiritual joy ends in eternal bliss and happi- 
ness. Vyasa has made a religion of joy Haopiness is inculcated as a 
duty. The glory of God is reflected m the progress of the soul towards 
perfection, in the vicissitudes of life to plant a tree of universal love so 
that suffering humanity may repose beneath its shade and feel the virtue 
of its healing leaves, so that bleeding nations of malice disappear in the 
gigantic forms of Drona, Bhisma, Drupad, Durjodhana and Kama, so that 
all the kindred of the human family are knitted together in one common, 
bond of amity and love and the warrior shall be a character unknown 
.except in the page of history to excite hatred of the world ‘Such fate 
ambition finds’. The punty of soul of Bhisma, when stained with the 
contagion of guilt, dies a death of enduring pain on the bed of arrows 
The great war of Kurukshettra depicts the pomp and power of the great 
kings and heroes of India who fell like a structure made of a pack of 
cards before the silent artillery of divine love tn the moral forces of the 
Pandavas and their allies with the symbol of success in Sri Krishna 
The sight of the ocean derives a considerable portion of its interest from 
the moral reflections which it suggests It was for this reason the 
battlefield of Kurukshettra was described as something like a religious 
crusade. 
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r he text of the Mahabharata describes the actual marnage taking 
place first with Yudhisthira only with the priest Dhaumya officiating 
After it a sage reported the marriages, on successive days, with the 
other Pandavas Day after day it is described as wonderful for it is 
hardly believable and is based on nothing but mere hearsay evidence 

“Than that Veda-knowing priest (Dhaumya) kindled the sacred fire and poured 
the libations of ghee in that blazing Are with proper Mantras That Mantra-know- 
ing Brahman then called Yudhisthira and united him with Krishna (Draupadi) 
■Walking round the Are (for seven times), the bride and the bridegroom took each other’s 
hands Thus they were married by the Yeda-knowing (Dhaumya) Then taking 
leave of that ornament of battle (Yudhisthira), he (Dhaumya) went out of the palace 
Then those mighty car-warriors, the perpetuators of the Kuru race, those princes, 
attired in costly robes, took the hand of the best of women (Draupadi) day by day 
in succession The celestial sage told me of a very wonderful incident, namely that 
the high sonled lady of slender waist (Draupadi) regained her virginity day after 
day (That is, every day after her previous marriage) ” (Adi Parva, Chapter CC, 
page 273, verses LI — 14 ) 

The Hindu marriage laws cannot sanction such a marriage as is 
here reported If all the Pandavas were married together to Draupadi, 
all at a time with a priest, then and only then it could be held that 
Draupadi was married to the Pandavas but not otherwise The 
wife of the elder brother is like a mother during his lifetime, and there 
was nothing in the institutes or customs of Ancient India to legalise such 
a marnage It might be the creation of the dramatic revisers of the 
Mahabharata. 

One would have been inclined to believe the alleged rule said to 
have been established by Narada, if Aiquna was found to have really 
followed Brahamachanya for twelve years under the said rule and had 
not married Subhadra and CJlupi dunng the penod in question What 
is more, the truthful Yudhisthira did not mention anything about the 
rule but decided clearly that it was purely a question of propnety and 
nothing else. The translation of the text speaks for itself — 

“Yudhisthira said . — 0 hero, I know full well why you entered the room and did 
what yon knew would be disagreeable to me Bat I have not felt any displeasure 
with it The younger brother may enter the room in which his elder brother sits 
with hia wife There is no fault to be found in this If the elder brother enters 
the room where hia younger brother is with his wife, then he acts n gainst the rule 
of propnety O mighty-armed hero, therefore, desist from your purpose Do what 
I say Your virtue has suffered no diminution and you have not ahown any disregard 
towards me.” (Adi Parva, Chapter CCXV, page 289, verses 31—33 ) 
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It is evident that the alleged establishment of a rule that any of the 
brothers who would see another brother while he was with Draupadi 
would go to the forest for twelve years to lead the life of Brahmachari is 
a myth Arjuna is not found to have followed it fhe explanation of 
Ulupi is not convincing as it does not bear out the facts Arjuna is said 
to have refrained fiom observing Brahmacharya at the command of the 
elder brother, but it was just the contrary and the exile of any of the 
brothers to adopt Brahmacharya for twelve years did not relate only to 
Draupadi. That was not the vow in Adi Parva, Chapter CCXIV, verses 
2 7 — 29 This chapter as well as the pieceedmg chapters are answers to 
the question of Janmejoya as to why no dissensions arose among brothers 
when they had so beautiful a wife common to them all But one cannot 
overlook tnat the trutnful Yudhisthira mentions in the quotation given 
above that Draupadi was his wife and not that of 'he other brothers The 
story of Tillottama was told in fact just after Kama’s speech exhorting 
the Kuru prince Durjodhana to Sght immediately after the marriage in 
Adi Parva, Chapter CCIV, verses 6 to 21 

The dice play incidents wholly unmasked the question of Draupadi’s 
marriage, and Durjodhana and his friends in the public hall revenged the 
great exposure of the lac house at the Svayambara ceremony in right 
royal fashion Draupadi did not take her stand as the common wife of 
the Pandavas, and the Pandavas could not challenge the stake of 
Yudhisthira m Draupadi at the dice play, though called upon to do so 
by Durjodhana in Sabha Parva, Chapter LXX, verses 3 — 6 

“Draupadi 1 let the other brothers of Yudhisthira say that he is a liar and you 
will be set free ’’ 

Yudhisthira, the emblem of honesty and truthfulness, could never 
have staked Draupadi if she really were the common wife of the Panda- 
vas. That was the great issue of the day when Draupadi was dragged 
in the public hall of the dice play to be revenged on the fraud of the 
marriage declaration of Draupadi, at the instance of Krishna perhaps, 
for Drupada told the Pandavas that they themselves could not think of 
their welfare so much as Krishna did for them 

The outspoken Bhima expressed his grief that even game-masters 
who keep public women do not stake them at a game of dice and what his 
brother did was horrible, and his hand, which staked it, was fit to be 
burnt Arjuna warned him not to fulfil the objects of the Kurus, to make 
them fight among themselves over the matter The boon, the old blind 
king Dhritarastra gave to Draupadi will speak for itself Draupadi did 
not kno \ that she would be offered a second boon after the first boon 
was offered If she were really the common wife of all the Paudavas shq 
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would have asked for the release of the Pandavas in a body with their 
sons, but it was not so She only asked for her husband Yudhisthira 
and her only son by him In the second boon she asked for the two 
heroes with their arms, and when a third boon was offered it was refused 
by her From the above it is evident that Draupadi was the wife of 
Yudhisthira alone 

In the question of the marriage of Satyabati Bhisma’s connection 
with the Kurus was exposed and it must be said that Bhisma was a 
fictitous character, bi ought to prominence with his father's marriage, 
while his own birth is wrapped up in mystery with vanishing Ganga 
There is a vulgar threat used with bragging even now “I shall show 
you your father’s marriage” (A thing impossible) Bhisma is said to 
have performed the function of the match-maker of his father and was 
blessed with the boon of dying at will Santanu was a mere king and 
could not be said to possess the power of granting such a boon, which 
can only be the gift of the Divine God. Bhisma seems to have mono- 
polised the function of match making, not only of his father but of all 
his descendants to the time of Pandu 

It will be interesting to discuss here, from the texts of the Maha- 
bharata the truth of such marriages Bhisma contracted the marriage 
of his brother Bichitiabirya with the daughter of the king of Benares 
But the internal evidence found in the Mahabharata makes one doubt 
this The mother of Pandu is mentioned to be Kausalya, the princess 
of Kosala and not that of Benares in Adi Parva, Chapter CXXVI, and 
again in the next chapter, verse 24. Another marriage in which Bhisma 
had a hand is found to be Madn’s marriage to Pandu Madri is said 
to be the cause of Pandu’s death, like Kekayi in the Ramayana of 
Dasaratha’s death Madri is said to have burnt in the funeral pyre of 
her husband If that was the custom then prevalent, then all the wives 
of the great heroes of Kurukshettra or some of them at least would 
have been mentioned as having mounted the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, but there was no such mention in the separate Parvas of the 
Mahabharata 

Besides, the illustrious Pandu’s death as reported by the sages in 
Adi Parva, (Chapter CXXVI) speaks of Pandu having one wife The 
sages held a consultation amongst themselves on the death of Pandu 
and decided to pass a resolution that . 

“The high, souled and. illustrious Pandu, abandoning his sovereignty and king 
dom, came here to practise asceticism and received their protection Now that he 
has gone to heaven it is our bounden duty to go to the kingdom with his survivors, his 
wife and infant sons, left in onr care with his dead body so that the last nte3 aha|l 
be performer}..” 
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This was acted upon accordingly and they took the sons of 
Pandu and Ins wife with the dead body and made a report of the 
death of Pandu m the Kuiu Court The last rites of Pandu were 
performed in the court with due ceremony. In these circumstances 
it is incomprehensible that the funeral ceremony m which Madri ascended 
the funeral pyre of her husband should be described as having been per- 
formed in the previous chapter. There was no question put by anybody 
to recite in full detail the account of Pandu’s death and his funeral. 
Besides, the cause of the death of Pandu, as disclosed by the sages has 
no reference to the curse of Madn's connection with Pandu The ground 
given out by Madri for mounting the funeral pyre in verse 28, Adi 
Parva, Chapter CXXV, is not in accordance with Sati rites and this 
apparent anachronism cannot but be an instance of the worst kind of 
interpolation. It has been shown that the five Pandavas are the five 
forms of Indra, and Nakul and Sahadeb could not be the sons of Madri 
by Asvmi-kumars. The portions which deal with this must naturally 
be also interpolations All marriages with which Bhisma was connected 
seem to be mere fictions Such kind of interpolations are not rare m 
the Mahabharata 

The story of DraupadPs clothes being drawn away from her body 
in order to make her naked in the assembly hall and the great God 
Krtshna protecting her from being disgraced m that way is also an 
interpolation of the worst kind to inculcate the merit, virtue, and effect 
of Krishna worship It was far from the fact The wailing of Drau- 
padi, the actual sufferer, before Krishna did not mention it in Bana Parva, 
nor did her mother-in-law Kunti speak of it in her wailing before Krishna 
m Udyoga Parva, nor did Krishna himself describe it in the Kuru Court 
in his great mission of peace when recounting the wrongs of the Kurus 
and their persecutions 

Draupadi bestowed her benediction on Arjuna for bis success when 
he was starting out to excell those great reputed warriors his adver- 
saries could command If Aijuna was really one of the husbands of 
Draupadi she could not bless him in the way she did in Chapter XXXVII, 
Bana Parva, verses 31 — 34. 

“ O Kauntayn our kmgaom and. prosperity, weal or woe are all in your bands. 
I give you my asfurbad (blessing) and wish you godspeed Let success attend you 
for you always worship your eidor brother and obey his commands ” 

The cause of the blessing makes the position of Draupadi clear as 
well as the blessing itself Besides, if Draupadi was the wife of 
Arjuna, Kunti would not have sent a message to Arjuna through 
Krishna before the war, Chapter CXXXVII, Udyoga Parva, verse 20 

“ Tell Arjuna, that foremost of heroes, to follow whatever Diaupadi would reoupst 
him to.do ” 1 
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Bhima, after killing Kichaka in Birata Parva, Chapter XXII, verse 
79, exclaimed 

“I am now absolved from the debt of my brother 1 owed and am now m 
peace ’’ 

Kichaka being killed for insulting Draupadi “ debt of my brother ” 
would not have been said if Draupadi was the wife ol Bhima as well 

There is another incident mentioned in the Epic which gives clear 
proof that none but Yudhisthira was the husband of Draupadi In the 
Bana Parva, Chapter CXLIV, when Draupadi felt tired with fatigue 
from walking, Nakul cried out for help to his elder brother Yudhisthira, 
who took her up in his lap and Nakul and Sahadeb began to knead her 
feet. Bhima volunteered to carry her and his brothers on his shoulder, 
but it was at last Bhima’s son Ghotatkacha who was requisitioned for 
the purpose Certainly if Nakul and Sahadeb were really married to 
Draupadi they would not press the feet of Draupadi nor would she 
allow them to do so When Nakul cried out for help Bhima, instead 
of Yudhisthira, would have rendered the first help himself by placing 
her in his lap being the strongest of all But Nakul specially asks 
Yudhisthira to comfort her Yudhisthira would not have questioned 
Bhima as to who would carry her if Draupadi were a common wife to 
all and Bhima’s son would not have had to do so What could 
be better proof than this that she was really not the wife of all the 
brothers, but of Yudhisthira alone ? 

In Bana Parva Krishna solaced Draupadi with the assurance that 
she would be the queen — 

“If the heaven falls, the Himalaj a splits, Earth rends, Ocean dries up but my 
words will not be false O Draupadi thou shalt be the queen and see the wives of 
those who incurred your displeasure weeping in the battlefield seeing the mutilated 
dead bodies of their husbands Do not grieve, 1 shall do all in my power to help the 
Pandavas Rest assured of it *” 

Here lies the difference between Sita and Draupadi in the Epics. 
Draupadi was not meant to destroy Durjodhana, his brothers and family 
like Ravana, but she wanted to reign and rule the kingdom with her 
husband. Sita was exiled to satisfy the subjects of the empire so that 
the king might not be accused of setting a bad example to his subjects. 
The report of Draupadi's marriage with the five Pandavas was circu- 
lated only to avert a cruel war immediately after the marriage, to which 
Kama the evil genius of the Kuru court clearly wanted to incite the 
young Durjodhana. f 

* Chapter XU, verses 129—131 

t Adi Parva, Chapter COIV, verses 6-21 




There were discussions between Draupadi and Yudhisthira in 
Bana Parva and after the battle was won when Yudhisthira expressed 
his unwillingness to ascend the throne due to the cruel massacre of his 
near and dear relatives and friends on the battlefield, but there was no 
such conversation between Draupadi and any other Pandava in the 
whole Mahabharata, except her calling upon Blunia to despatch Kichaka 
from this world Bluma lias been shown there to have exclaimed as 
having repaid tne debt of Ilia brother Draupadi’s admonition, home- 
thrusts and hints to strike the conscience of her husband are significant. 
She told him very sarcastically that she would have suffered for nothing 
the miseries and calumny of having five husbands as five senses of the 
body if she could not after all ascend the throne as a queen She re- 
minded the husband of the assurance of his mother about it 'But 
alas 1 it would have been far better if she had been known to be 
the wife of one before the world, if you intend not reigning over 
the kingdom you won after such a struggle’. * 

Draupadi and the Pandavas were born for the express purpose of 
establishing the kingdom of righteousness. Drupad’s sons and daughter 
were the off-shoots of sacrifice and the births of the three Pandavas were 
the outcome of Pandu’s severe penances in the forest before his death 
When Yudhisthira t and Arjunaf were born the voices of heaVen were 
heard and the objects of their births were declared This was given 
out in the Mahabharata But nothing could be found about Bhima, 
Nakul and Sahadeba, who played no important parts in the Epic worthy 
of heroes They too were afterthoughts and creations of a later age, 
with their mother Madri, when the sa h rite came into vogue 


* Shanti Parva, Chapter XIV, vuraes 27—20. 
t Shanti Parva, Chapter LXXV, veraes 22 and 23 
X Udyoga Parva, Chapter XC, verges G5 and GG 
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Professor Lassen, in his ‘ Indische Alterthumskunde , (II, 499, new 
edition), considers that it may be proved from an examination of the 
Introduction to the Mahabharata that there were three consecutive 
workings-up (bearbeitung) of that poem by different authors. The first 
or oldest version, called simply Bharata, which contained only 24000 
verses, began with the history of Manu, the progenitor of the Kshatnya 
or military class (Adiparvan 3126), and a short section — describing 
the pedigree of Vyasa, and how he appeared at the Snake-sacrifice, 
and how, at the request of Janmejoya he commissioned Vaisampayana 
to relate the story of the strife between the Pandavas and Kauravas 
(I, 2208, etc ) — might have formed the introduction (einleitung) to this 
oldest Bharata The second reconstruction or recasting of the poem — 
thought by Professor Lassen to be identical with the Itihasa mentioned 
in Asvalayana’s Gnhyasutras, and recited at Saunaka's Horse-sacrifice — 
took place about 400 B C It began with the history of king Vasu, whose 
daughter Satyavati was mother of Vyasa, and the section called Paushya 
(I, 66 r), the antiquity of which is indicated by its being almost entirely 
in prose, might have served as its introduction. The section called 
Pauloma (I, 851) probably formed the commencement of the third re- 
construction of the great Epic, which he considers must have preceded 
the era of Asoka 

The following passage from the Vedartha-pra asa of Madhava 
Acarya (who lived in the fourteenth century) commenting on the Taitti- 
nya Yajurveda (p i), translated by Dr Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, 
volume 111, page 47, attributes the actual composition of the Mahabharata 
to the sage Vyasa, and gives a remarkable reason for his having written 
it. — 

‘It may be said that all persona whatever, including women and Sudras, must be 
competent students of the Veda, since the aspiration after good (ishtam me syad iti) 
and the deprecation of evil are common to all mankind But it is not so For though 
the expedient exists, and women and Sudras are desirous to know It, they are 
debarred by another cause from being competent students of the Veda. The scripture 
(sastra) which declares that those persons only who have been invested with the 
sacnflcial cord are competent to read the Veda, intimates thereby that tbe same study 
would be a cause of unhappiness to women and Sudras (who are not so invested) 
How then are these two classes of persons to discover tbe means of future happiness? 
"We answer, from the Puranas and other such works Hence it has been said Since 
the triple Veda may not be heard by women, Sudras, and degraded twice-born men, 
the ilahabharata (Bharatem akhyanam) was, in Ins benevolence, composed (Kritam) 
by the Mum,* 
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Quotations from the correspondence of Dr V S SuLthankar, M A., 
Ph D , Editor of the Cntical Edition of the Great Lpic of India with the 
author of tins book 

“In tho version* so I ir conaultod the marriage of llrnupadi with tho flvo Pandavus 
take* placo not simultaneously but one nftor anotlior 

. Thu distinct doflnitions of tho prostitutes with four or five husbauds {moiitiono.1 
by Kunti in Vdiparvan Ydhyaya lid) aro found in all versions 

“Many conjo torus havo boon mode to identify tho threo beginnings of Tho 
Mahabharata Tour conjecture is certainly worth v-Onsldoriug I aw gl id to know 
your eiplanation of thu stanza 

‘ Tour views are ao interesting, and your stu ly of tho Milnblurati is ovidoutly 
ao profound th vt you ought to writo a book stating your v 10 v i vud giving tho world 
of i-cholars tho benefit of your erudition 1 hopo you will fully stuto in your book 
why and how you disagree with tho viuva of Uostoru scholar! Suoh a book m 
urgently needed ind \ ill bo keenly appreciated, at best m India, if not all ovor tl o 
world ’ 


The Pioneer Press, Allahabad —No — ’3i“ 
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